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*  PBKFSCT  AVB  IMFABTIAL  DISCOVERY  OP  TUAT  I.A.TB  BARBAROUt 
ARO    UMPAaALLKLSO    MURSXft   COMMITTEO    BY 

MR.  GEORGE  STRANGEWAYS, 

FOSMSRLT   A   MAJOR   III    THE  KINg'S   ARMT, 
Off  HIS  BBOTHtn-IN'LAW, 

MR.  JOHN  FUSSEL,  AN  ATTORNEY, 

ON  FBIDAT,  THS  BLETEHTR  OF  FEBBUARYr 

liagether  with  a  fnU  Ditcorery  of  the  fatal  Came  of  thoae  anhappv  Difiemicfs 
which  tint  occaaiooed  the  Suits  io  Law  betwixt  them.  Also  the  Behaviour  of 
Mr.  SnAVOBWATt  at  bis  Tryal— the  dreadful  Seotepce  pronounced  acaiiiKt 
htm— bis  Letter  to  his  Brother-in-Law,  a  Member  of  Parliament— tbe  nnrds 
by  him  delivered  at  his  Death ;  and  hit  stout,  but  cbristiao-lihe  Manner  of 
djiag.    Pabliibed  by  a  faithful  Hand. 

Stiangalat  inclusus  dolor,  atqne  cor  sBstoat  iatui.  Or.  Tbist.  1.  ▼• 
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SINCE*  the  Tarioiis  relations  of  this  sad  end  horrid  act,  ewen 
in  the  city  where  It  was  committed,  are  so  manji  that  Hie 
iliegltiniate  births  of  those  corrupted  parents  mnst  of  necessity  filj 
more  distant  places  with  so  spurious  an  issue,  that  when  it  comes 
to  be  nursed  with  those  nsual  adjuncts,  whicli  either  enry  or  to?e 
will  extort  from  most  relators,  it  may  'posslbly  grow  to  so  mon'. 
strooa  a  form,  that  all  the  restigia  a(  Teiity  must  of  necessity  be 
lost  in  Its  yariety  of  disguise ;  wherefore  It  was  thought  fit  by  one 
that  is  not  only  a  loTer  of  truth,  but  an  honourer  of  both  tho 
parties  deceased,  before  a  farther  travel  hath  warmed  her  with 
Impudence,  to  uuTeil  report  in  so  clear  and  impartial  a  discovery^ 
as  may  neidier  deform  the  truth,  nor  disgust  the:r  relations. 

Mr.  George  6trangeways,  commonly  known  in  the  country, 
where  he  chiefly  resided,  by  the  name  of  Major  Strangeways,  an 

•  Tkts  if  Uw  67th  So  tlw  CMnlofue  ^f  tte  BarWkn  Punphleti  i  Aod^UMlMtf  at  ttw  requcit 
•Tmc  mh»  >tfii«l  tfer  tccomaieiMaiQn  with  &  F« 
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office  which  he  had,  with  much  honour  and  gallantry,  performed  in 
the  unhappy  war*,  was  secoad  son  to  Mr.  James  Straageways,  of 
Mussen,  in  the  county  of  Dorset:  a  gentleman  of  an  antient  and 
unblemished  family,  whose  Tirtues  this,  unhappy  son  of'  his,  till 
sullied-  by  this  rash  act  of  ungoverned  fury,  did  rather  seem  to 
illustrate  by  a  constant  course  of  worthy  and  manly  actions,  than 
any  ways  to  degenerate  from-  the  best  atchievements  of  his  most 
successful  predecessors.  He  was  now  about  the  five  or  six-and- 
fortieth  year  of  his  age :  a  person  that  had  a  brare  and  generous 
soul,  included  in  a  stout  and  active  body.  He  was  of  stature  tall, 
and  framed  to  the  most  masculine  proportion  of  man;  his  consti. 
tution,  such  as  rather  fitted  him  for  the  active  employments  of 
Busy  war,  than  the  more  quiet  affairs  of  peace^affecting  studies; 
yet  was  he  not  so  much  a  stranger  to  those  arts,  which  are  the 
adorning  qualifications  of  a  gentleman,  but  that  he  had  sacrificed  to 
Minerva,  whilst  in  the  Temple  of  Mars ;  and,  in  the  most  serious 
consultations,  had  always  a  judgment  as  dexterous  to  advise,  as  a 
heart  daring  to  act.  What  he  appeared  most  unskilled  in,  was 
love's  polemicks,  he  hJaving  spun  out  the  thread  of  his  life  without 
twisting  it  in  matrimony. 

He  was  in  some  trivial  actions,  performed  since  the  time  of  his 
imprisonment,  condemned  for  a  parsimonious  sparing,,  too  low  for 
the  quality  of  a  {gentleman  ;  which,  if  true,  I  much  wonder  that  he, 
whose  former  frugality  was  but  the  child  of  discretion,  being  now 
80  near  a  iupenedeas  from  all  the  afflictidg  wants  mortality  trem- 
bles at,  and  having  none  of  his  relations,  whose  necessities  craved 
a  subsistence  from  what  he  left  behind,  should,  near  his  death,  save 
that  with  dishonour,  which  in  his  life  he  spent  with  reputation. 

But  to  detain  thee  no  longer  with  the  character  cither  of  his 
person  or  qualities,  which  probably  some  of  his  many  enemies  may 
unjustly  censure  for  partiality ;  I  will  hasten  to  as  full  a  relation, 
both  of  the  original  ground  of  their  unhappy  difference,  and  the 
fata!  conclusion  of  his-implacable  wrath,  as  it  hath  been  possible 
by  the  most  diligent  inquisition  to  obtain,  both  from  the  nearest  in 
iicquaintanoe  to. both  parties,  and  such  ocular  informations  as  were 
observable  in  much  of  the  time  from  his  sentence  to  his  execution. 

The  father  of  Mr.  Strangeways,  dying  about  some  ten  years 
since,  left  him  in  possession  of  the  farm  of  Mussen,  leaving  his 
eldest  daughter,  Mrs.  Mabel  Strangeways,  since  wife  to  Mr.  Fussel, 
bis  executrix. 

The  estate  being  thus  left,  Mrs.  Mabel,  being  then  an  ancient 
maid,  rents  the  farm  of  her  brother  George,  and  stocks  it  at  her 
own  cost;  towards  the  procuring  of  which  stock,  she  engaged 
herself,  in  a  bond  of  three  hundred  and  fifty  pounds,  to  her  bro- 
ther George,  who,  presuming  on  her  continuance  of  a  single  life, 
and,  by  consequence,  that  her  personal  estate  might,  in  time,  re- 
turn to  her  thei^  nearest  relations  (of  which  himself  had  a  just 
reason  to  expect,  if  not  the  whole,  the  greatest  share),  he  not  only 
entrusted  her  with  the  fore-mentioned  bond,  but  likewise  with  that' 
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]wrt  of  tlie  stock)  and  sticTr  utensils  of  the  honse,  as,  hy  his  father's 
viU,  projierly  belonged  to  himself;  which,  he  prcsnined,  she  could 
better  secare,  passing  under  the  notion  of  hcr's,  than  he,  vrhosc 
"whote  estate  was  liable  to  the  dangerous  hazard  of  Sequestration*; 
a  disaster  so  epidemical,  as  manj-  thousands,  besides  himself,  by 
•ad  experience  know,  that  honesty,  the  common  prcscryatirc 
agdost  other  calamities,^  was  the  principal  means  that  made  them 
obuoxions  to  this. 

His  estate  being,  as  he  then  concciyed,  thus  in  a  fatr  probability 
of  presenration  from  those  TUltures  of  a  commonweaUb,  seques- 
trators, by  the  calm  neutrality  of  a  discreet  sister,  they,  for  some 
time,  fiTed  verj  happily  together,  he  making  the  farm  of  Mussen 
the  comtnon  pla<;e  of  his  residence:  but,  on  a  sudden,  the  scene 
titers,  and  she,  whom,  he  thought,  age  and  a  long-continucd  sin- 
gle life  had  imprisoned  too  fast  in  her  virgin  ic6,  ever  to  be  thawed 
with  the  thoughts  of  a  matrimonial  life,  began  to  express  some 
resentments  of  affection  towards  Mr.  Fusscl,  a  gentleman  of  good 
esteem  in  the  country  where  he  liTcd,  and  of  much  repute  for  his 
eminent  abilities  in  matters  of  law.  He  had  formerly  bore  arms 
vnder  the  same  rojal  standard  which  Major  Strangcways  did,  in 
which  troublesome  time  of  action  he  always  proved  himself  a  very 
osefnl  member  of  that  unfortunate  army,  serving  them  faithfully, 
till  thdr  sad  declination,  with  many  other  noble  sufferers^  forced 
him  a  long  time  to  mourn  both  his  and  their  calamities,  in  tin  un- 
couth jail.  His  ordinary  place  of  residence  was  now  iti  Blandford, 
an  eminent  town  in  Dorsetshire;  in  and  about  which  place, ^though 
some,  that  feared  his  vigorous  proceedings  in  the  law,  may  seem 
glad  to  have  their  weakness  protected  by  the  absence  of  so  able  a 
prosecutor,  the  major  part,  especially  such  as  had  the  happiness  to 
experiment  his  honesty  and  ability  in  solliciting  their  causes,  will, 
with  a  far  greater  weight  both  of  reason  and  religion^  have  a  just 
cause  to  repent  so  considerable  a  loss. 

But  not  to  dismantle  too  many  of  those  unhappy  differences 
which  were  the  prodigious  monsters  that  first  hatched  this  horrid 
murther,  it  looking  too  much  like  a  crime  to  pollute  the  ashes  of 
the  dead  with  the  sins  of  the  living,  wishing  all  the  enmity,  that^ 
like  Hydra's  fruitful  heads,  may  spring  up  between  the  friends  of 
both  the  deceased  parties,  were  sepulchered  in  their  grave ;  we  will 
only  insist  upon  what  appears  to  be  the  first  and  most  fatal  argu- 
ment of  their  quarrel.  Mrs^.'  Mabel  Strangeways,  now  no  longer 
disguising  her  affections  to  Mr.  Fussel,  being  then  a  widbwer,  lets 
her  resolutions  discover  themselves  in  so  publick  a  way,  that  it  soon 
arrives  to  the  car  of  her  discontented  brother,  who,  though  not 
apparently  for  any  former  hate  between  them,  yet,  as  is  moiit 
likely,  doubting  those  abilities  of  Mr.  Fussel,  which,  since  in 
relation  to  the  law,  he,  with  many  others,  were  pleased,  by  ait 
etuj  metaphor,  to  term  subtlety^  might,  If  nut  prejudice  him  \\\ 
part  of  fais  own  estate,  yet  wholly  deprive  him  of  that  part  of  his 
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sister's,  which  before^  hope,  grounded  on  fur  probabititieti  toU 
him  he  was  of  all  men  most  likely  to  enjoy. 

To  preTent  this  approaching  storm,  he  lets  his  sister  know  his 
disgust  of  her  intended  marriage;  and  being  farther  exasperated  by 
her  unmoveable  constancy,  as  it  is  affirmed  by  the  friends  of  Mr* 
Fussel,  broke  out  into  such  exuberant  expressions  of  passion,  that 
to  her  terror,  he  affirms,  if  erer  she  married  Mr.  Fussel,  to  be  the 
death  of  him,  either  in  his  study  or  elsewhere;  which  bloody  reso» 
lutioo,  since  the  dme  wherein  those  black  thoughts,  disveloped 
themselves  by  action,  she  hath  under  her  hand  confirmed,  as  it 
reported  by  the  relations  to,  Mr.  Fussel,  by  sereral  letters;  but 
such,  as  since  they  contain  little,  besides  thii  assereration,  coo* 
ceming  our  present  purpose,  I  shall  omit  the  inserting  of  theDy 
presuming  all  wires,  especially  good  ones,  need  not  a  pattern  by 
which  to  be  taught  to  mourn  such  losses  as  these. 

To  trouble  thee  no  further  with  a  digression',  whilst  this  pa- 
roxysm of  his  passion  continues  in  such  a  dreadful  vigour,  he  and 
his  sister  are  parted ;  at  which  time,  as  she  pretends,  he  unjustly 
detained  much  of  the  stock  belonging  to  the  farm,  which  either  by 
her  father's  mill,  or  her  own  purchase,  was  properly  her's;  withal 
she  denies  any  such  thing  as  the  sealing  the  fore-mentioned  bond, 
pretending  it  only  a  forgery  of  her  brother's. 

On  the  other  side,  he  complains  of  injuries  done  ti  him,  of  do 
less  extent  than  the  endeaTOuring  to  defraud  him  of  a  part  of  his 
estate,  besides  the  money,  due  by  bond.  These  were  the  differences 
which  first  fomented  a  race,  not  to  be  quenched  but  by  blood; 
over  which  part  unspotted  justice  spread  her  wings.  Who  groaned 
under  the  burthen  of  afflicting  wrongs,  or  who  had  the  greater  un« 
happiness  to  be  the  oppressor  of  the  innocent,  since  the  law  hath 
left  it  undetermined,  I  think  it  not  only  an  audacious  presumption, 
but  sarouring  very  much  of  partiality,  and  a  soul  biassed  by  a 
self-interested  affection,  than  of  an  even  and  equal-tempered  friend, 
in  whoever  should  so  peremptorily  affirm  the  .justice  of  one  cause, 
as  to  brand  the  other  with  an  ignominious  scandal  of  forgeries  and 
oppression.  Their  bodies  are  both  at  rest  in  their  silent  dormito* 
ries,  their  souls,  no  donbt,  triumphing  in  eternal  joys ;  sind  shall 
we,  whose  uncertainty  of  life,  and  certainty  of  si;i  and  its  conse* 
lyuence,  death  (which  we  know  not  in  what  shape  the  efernal 
Dbposer  of  the  Universe  will  send  to  assault  us)  with  uncertain 
ixsusures  sully  their  memories,  the  only,  and  that  doubtful,  re* 
mainder  of  swiftly-fading  mortality  ?  No ;  let  their  fames  rest  as 
peaceable,  as  we  know  their  bodies,  and  hope  their  souls  do.  If 
thou  hast  been  a  friend  to  either,  be  not  so  much  an  enemy  to  thy. 
self  as  to  abnse  the  other;  but  let  thy  -resentments  of  love  or 
sorrow  rather  disvelope  themselves  in  a  sober  and  silent  pity,  than 
loud  and  chunorous  censures;  that  being  the  dress,  in  which,  I 
con  assure  thee,  it  will  appear  most  lovely  to  the  view  of  those, 
which,  having  to  neither  party  any  more  of  concern,  than  what 
pity  extracted  from  the  goodness  of  their  natures,  look  upon  the 
action  with  a  general  sorrow;  upon  the  parties  deceased,  with  a 
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chantaMe  remone;  and  upon  their  snnriTiog  friends,  wStk  tb« 
wbhes  of  a  hearty  reconciliation. 

And  here  (though  I  would  not  hare  it  look  like  flattcrj)  he 
being  a  person  I  hare  little  acquaintance  with,  and  one  that,  pro« 
hably,  may  nerer  know  me,  as  anthor  of  diese  papers,  I  cannot 
dioosebnt  commend  the  calm  and  eqnal  temper  of  Mr.  John  Fus. 
•el,  eldest  son  to  the  gentleman  that  was  slain ;  whom,  as  well  by 
the  pnblick  report,  as  by  my  own  private  experience  (I  harin;; 
been  since  some  time  in  his  company),  I  find  to  behare  himself 
with  that  comely  discretion,  that,  though  he  did  riolently  prose- 
cute  him,  as  his  father^  murderer,  he  hath  not  been,  at  any  time, 
heard  to  let  fall  any  undecent  language  concerning  his  uncle  Strange* 
ways,  but  such  as  appears  to  express  more  sorrow  for  theoffeace, 
than  enry  to  the  man :  a  temper  >rhich,  by  preserving,  will  gain 
him,  whilst  liring,  the  16re  of  all,  whom  the  common  invitation 
of  a  general  pity,  or  the  nearer  call  of  relative  respects,  summons, 
as  mourners  for  either  of  the  lamented  dead. 

I  bare  n'ow  done  wilh  the  introduction  to  this  tragick  and  dismal 
story,  having  unravelled  almost  as  many  of  those  almost  occult 
causes,  by  which,  being  first  propagated,  it  since  hath  been  made 
horridly  pnblick,  as  ci vilify  or  necessity  in  enucleating  the  truth 
requires.  For  he  that  would  see  more,  it  is  his  tient  course  to  confer 
with  their  council,  and  look  over  the  large  impertinendes  of  liti« 
gions  courts,  than  to  expect  them  In  this  piece,  whose  small  bulk, 
by  as  much  of  their  sense,  as,  in  an  ordinary  dialect,  might  be 
expressed  in  two  lines,  when  stnfied  with  their  fucagoes  of  tauto- 
logies, would  be  swelled  bt*yond  its  intended  growth:  wherefore, 
to  leave  that  to  those  it  more  concerns,  I  shall  hasten  to  reveal 
how  he  carried  on  the  design,  since  any  discovery  on  his  confession 
argues,  he  intended  to  murder  him.  Mr.  Fusk*1,  b>th  fur  the 
better  prosecuting  his  own  suits  against  his  brother  Strangeways, 
as  likewise  fur  the  folloHlng  of  several  causes  for  many  others  (ho 
being  a  man  of  very  great  employment),  beiug  in  tliis  city  on 
Hilary  term  last,  had  his  lodging  one  story  high,  at  the  sign  of  the 
George  and  Ilalf-Moon,  three  doors  farther,  without  the  Bar,  than 
the  Pal sgrave'Srf Head  tavern,  opposite  to  a  pewterer's  shop:.  He 
being  retired  to  his  lodgings  between  nine  and  ten,  not  having  b«*en 
in  it  above  a  quarter  of  an  hour  before  the  fact  was  done,  he  sitting 
writing  at  his  disk,  with  his  face  towards  the  window,  the  cur. 
tain  belonging  to  it  being  so  near  drawn,  that  there  was  only  left 
room  enough  to  discern  him,  two  bullets,  shot  from  a  carbine, 
struck  him,  the  one  through  the  forehead,  and  the  other  in  about 
liis  mouth ;  the  third  bullet  or  sing  stuck  in  the  lowipr  part  of  the 
ttml>er  of  the  window,  the  passage,  where  the  other  two  came  in 
(since  in  , the  comer  of  the  window),  being  so  narrow,  that  little 
more  than  an  inch  over,  or  under,  had  saved  his  life,  hy  obstruct- 
ing thdr  passage:  but, 

NeiDO  mm  divrs  hiibait  fnvehte*, 

Crasiinum  at  possit  vibi  poliiceri.  Sbw*  io  HippoL 
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His  appointed  time  was  cosoa^  aad  those  etenuil  decrees,  bj  which 
ail  men  are  ordained  once  fo  die^  had  stinted  the  farther  progress 
of  his  life  to  this  fatal  minute.  In  that  punctilio  of  time,  wherein 
the  bullets  struck  him,  e*re  giving  warning  by  a  djing  gtoan,  or 
being  tortured  by  those  aimo^it  inseparable  concomitants  of  death, 
convqlshe  motions,  he  is  in  an  instant  disanimated,  the  swiftness 
of  the  action  not  giving  warning  to  his  clerk,  though  thea  in  the 

.  room,  to  assist  his  murdered. master,  till,  perceiving  him  lean  hii 
head  on  the  desk,  and  knowing  him  not  apt  to  fall  asleep  as  he 
wrote,  conceiving  that  some  more  than  ordinary  distemper  was  ^ho 
cause  of  it,  he  draws  near  to  assist  him;  but,  being  suddenly 
tprri[icd  with  the  unexpected  sight  of  blood,  such  an  amazing 
horror  seizes  him,  that,  for  the  present,  he  is,  in  a  dreadful  extasjr, 
lost  to  action :  but,  speedily  reo6llecting  himself,  ho,  w^th  an  hasty 
summons,  calls  up  some  of  the  houshold,  by  whose  assistance  he 
discovers  what  sad  disaster  had  bereared  him  of  his  master.  They 
speedily  make  down  into  the  street,  but  found  there  nothing  that 
might  light  them  with  the  least  beam  of  information;  all,  as  if 
djlrccted  by  those  evil  angels  that  favour  such  black  designs,  ap. 
pearing,  as  they  conceived,  moris  silent  and  still  than  is  usual  in 
this  populous  city,  at  that  time  of  night.  Officers  are  raised,  and 
Mr.  FussePs  sou  acquainted  with  the  sad  news;  who,  e're  he  could 
spare  time  to  mourn  his  father's  unexpected  death,  must,  with 
more  active  passion  (as  near  as  those  dark  suspicions,  which  only 
directed  them,  could  give  leave),  prosecute  his  revenge.  Several 
places  are  troubled  with  a  fruitless  search;  the  first,  that  was  ap* 
))rtihended,  being  a  barber,  whose  lodging  being  in  the  same  house 

,  with  Mr.  Fussel's,  and  he  that  night  absent,  gave  them  very  preg. 
nant  causes  of  suspicion,  all  being  aggravated  by  the  wild  humour 
of  his  wife,  and  she  exasperated  by  the  extravagancy  of  her  hus- 
band, as  if  she  had  done  it  purposely  to  foment  their  suspicion: 
besides,  that  constant  torrent  of  her  passion,  which  rar  with  the 
usual  current  of  ordinary  scolds,  had  some  collateral  streams  of 
expressions ;  so  that,  had  not  the  sudden  providence  of  the  Almighty, 
Protector  of  innocence,  by  as  much  of  miracle  as  this  latter  age 
hath  heard  of,  discovered  the  author  of  the  murder,  it  had,  with, 
out  doubt,  wafted  her  husband  to  a  gibbet:  but,  presuming  that, 
for  what  she  did  then,  in  the  hot  intemperance  of  a  jealous  rage, 
she  hath  long  since  made  a  calm  recantation,  I  will  here  give  no 
farther  occasion  of  continuing  a  diflfercnce  betwixt  them,  but  go  on 
in  the  prosecution  of  my  story,  which  proceeded  thus : 

Having  yet  apprehended  none,  that  they  had,  on  former  dif- 
ferences, any  important  reasons  to  suspect,  young  Mr.  FusseJ, 
calling  to  mind  these  irreconcileable  quarrels,  which  had  of  long 
time  been  between  his  father  and  his  uncle  Strangeways;  and 
knowing  him  to  be  a  man,  whose  impetuous  rage  had  formerly 
been  so  often  allayed  in  blood,  that,  though  the  then  motive  to  it 
being  a  legitimate  war,  made  the  action  not  only  honest,  but  ho« 
nourable,  yet,  being  so  well  rersed  in  that  killing  trade,  he  might 
BtiU  retain  enough  of  the  sharp  humour  to  sharpen  his  anger  into 
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so  TindictiTeagiiilt,  that  ho  might  be  prompled  to  act  what  weaker 
spirits  would  tremble  to  think. 

Upon  which  considerations,  be  propounds  to  the  officers  the 
apprehending  of  him ;  which  motion,  finding  a  geoerai  approbation, 
is  suddenly  prosecuted)  and  he  apprehepded  between  two  and 
three  in  the  morning,  being  then  in  bed  at  his  lodging  in  the 
Strand,  oTer  against  Itj  bridge,  at  onfe  Mr.  Pirn's,  a  tailor,  a 
door  on  this  side  ibe  Black  Bull.  He,  being  now  in  the  officers* 
CQstodj,  18  had  before  Justice  Blake,  by  whom,  althongh  with 
an  ondaonted  confidence  denying  the  act,  he  is  committed  to  New- 
gate, where  remaining  till  the  neit  morning,  he  is  then  by  a  guard 
couTejed  to  the  place  where  Mr.  Fussel's  body  lay^  where,  before 
the  coroner's  jorv,  he  is  commanded  to  take  his-  dead  brother-in. 
law  by  the  hanci,  and  to  touch  his  wounds;  a  way  of  diseorery, 
which  the  dt  fenders  of  sympathy  highly  applaud  (on  what  grovnds^ 
here  is  no  place  io  dispute),  fiut  here  the  magnetism  lidls;  and 
those  efflu?i«mis,  which,  according  to  their  opinion,  being  part  of 
the  anima  media^  tenaciously  adhere  to  the  body,  till  separated 
by  its  corruption,  being  the  same  that,  by  united  atoms  becoming 
visible,  compose  those  spectrums  that  wander  about  the  coenotaphs 
and  dormitories  of  the  dead ;  and  do,  when  hurried  from  the  ac- 
tions of  Titsrlity  by  a  violent  death,  as  endeavouring  to  revenge  its 
wrongs,  fly  in  the  face  of  the  murderer^  and,  though  in  such  mi- 
nnte  parts  as  are  too  subttle  for  the  observations  of  sense,'  keep 
still  hovering  about  him ;  and,  when  he  is  brought  to  touch:  the 
mu.^ered  body,  which  was  its  former  habitation,  by  the  motion  of 
sympathy,  calls  from  those  ^sally-ports  of  life  some  of  those  parts 
of  her  life,  which  yet  remain  within  it ;  who,  that  they  may  flow 
forth  to  meet  it,  are  conveyed  in  the  vehiculum  of  the  blood. 
They  illostrate  this  by  dogs,  and  other  animals,  which,  with  a 
violent  impetuosity,  assail  those  that  make  a  custom  of  murdering 
things  of  the  same  species. 

There  having  been  nothing  discoTcrable  by  ihis  experiment,  he 
is  returned  back  tothe  prison,  and  the  jury,  though  but  with  little 
hopes  of  satisfaction,  continue  their  inquest;  when  now,  to  the 
amazing  wonder  of  future  ages,  and  the  farther  confirmation  of 
those  continued  miracles,  by  which  the  alUdiscernirig  power  of  the 
eternal  and  ever-liTing  God  pletises  often  io  manifest  itself  in  the 
discovery  of  black  and  secret  murders,  which,  though  acted  in  the 
silent  region  of  the  night,,  and  plotted  with  all  the  deep  obscurity 
that  hell  and  the  black  spirits  of  eternal  darkness  can  lend  to  the 
assistance  o/  such  dismal  and  horrid  designs,  yti  are  disveloped  by 
ways  so  nn thought  of,  even  by  those  which  torture  their  wits  for 
discovery,  that  man,  though  adorned  with  all  the  knowledge  the 
world's  first  transgressors  ravished  from  the  forbidden  tree,  instead 
of  an  angeUilluminated  paradise,  finds  his  fancy  clouded  in  a  chaos 
of  confusion,  black  and  obscure  as  that  which,  e're  penetrated  by 
heaven's  segregating  breath,  spread  its  gloomy  curtains  over  the 
first  an  formed  matter. 

Several  questions  are  propounded  amongst  all;  by  the  foreman 
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of  the  jurj  ;  one  of  whidi,  though  not  to  the  disparagement  of  tho 
'  geutlemani  siicoeeding  ages  will  connt  more  fortunate  than  wise* 
It  was  thb:  that  all  the  guQsroiths'  shops  in  London,  and  the  ad- 
jacent plaees,  should  be  examined  what  guns  thej  had  either  sold 
or  lent  that  day.  This  being  a  question,  in  the  apprehension  of 
most  of  the  jury,  so  near  approaching  to  an  impossibility,  as  not, 
without  much  difficulty,  to  be  done ;  one  Mr.  Uolloway,  a  gun- 
smith, living  in  the  Strand,  then  one  of  the  jury,  makes  answer, 
It  was  a  task,  in  his  opinion,  who  knew  how  numerous  men  of 
that  profeiision  were,  in  and  about  the  city,  not  to  be  done;  withal 
replying,  that,  for  his  ou^n  part,  he  lent  one,  and  made  no  ques« 
tion  but  sereral  others  had  doife  the  like.  This  answer  of  his 
being,  by  the  apprehensive  foreman,  speedily  took  notice  of,  he 
U  demanded,  for  the  satisfaction  of  the  rest  of  the  jury,  to  declare 
to  whom  he  lent  the  gun.  He,  after  some  small  recollection,  an- 
swers, to  one  Mr,  Thomson,  living  in  Long^Acre,  formerly  a 
major  in  the  king's  army,  and  now  married  to  a  daughter  of  Sir 
James  Aston.  Upon  this,  a  speedy  search  is  made  after  Major 
Thomson,  who,  being  abroad,  as  some  say  fled,  thongli  most  mo- 
derate men  conceire,  about  -hb  ordinary  occasions,  it  being  un- 
likely any  man  would  discover  a  guilt  by  flight,  which,  if  culpable 
of,  tliough  by  all  charitable  people  the  contrary  is  generally  hoped, 
he  rai^ht  rationally  expect  more  security  in  a  confident  stay,  than 
in  a  betraying  absence;  besides,  being  of  no  former  acquaint- 
ance with  Mr.  Fussel,  there  was  no  probable  cause  to  render  him 
suspected. 

But,  with  onr  charitable  prayers  for  his  freedom,  referring  our 
censures^  either  of  bis  innocence  or  guilt,  to  his  further  trial  at  the 
next  sessions,  we  will  return  to  onr  relation. 

Major  Thomson,  not  being  found,  his  wife  is  taken  in  hold, 
who,  though  clearing  herself  from  the  knowledge  of  any  such 
thing  as  borrowing  of  the  gun,  yet  is  continued  a  prisoner  till  her 
husband  shall  be  produced;  who,  being  then  about  some  urgent 
occasions  in  the  country,  on  the  first  news  of  her  confinement, 
suddenly  hastens  to  I^ondon,  where,  bdng  examined  before  a  j\is-. 
ttce  of  peace,  he  confesses  he  borrowed  a  carbine  that  day  of  Mr. 
liolioway,  and  that  he  borrowed  it  at  the  desire  of  Mr.  George 
Strangeways,  who  acquainted  him  with  no  farther  use  he  intended 
to  make  of  it,  than  jfor  the  killing  of  a  deer:  for  which  use,  he 
charged  it  with  a  lease  of  bullets,  and,  as  some  say,  a  slug,  which, 
I  believe  not,  there  being  but  two  orifices,  where  they  entered  his 
head,  and  one  bnllet  sticking  in  the  window. 

if  any  object  two  bullets  may  enter  at  one  orifice,  though  it 
.be  something  unlikely,  we  will  not  stand  to  dispute  it;  the  num- 
ber not  being  so  uncertain,  as  their  fatal  errand  was  certainly 
performed* 

Being  thus  charged  and  primed,  between  the  hours  of  seven  and 
eight  at  night,  he  meets  Mr.  Strangeways  in  St.  Clement's  Church- 
yard, to  whom  he  delivers  the  gun.  Where  he  spent  that  interval 
of  time,  between  the  reception  of  it  and  the  execution  of  the  mur- 
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tiiar,  IS  nBcertain,  lie'  having  left  in  that  kind  no  satisfjing  rela- 
tion*  It  if,  most  like,  trarersing  the  streets  near  the  place,  that 
so  He  m^ht  take  advantage  of  the  fairest  opportanity  which  noir 
■oluckiJy  oflera  itself. 

Mr.  Fttssel,  in  the  manner  as  is  declared  before,  was  retired 
into  his  chamber;  he  that  shot  the  gun,  as  some  report,  stood  on 
a  balk  iielonging  to  a  pewterer,  liring  orer-right  Mr.  Fussel*8 
loc^^ug;  but  it  is  something  unlikely,  the  bnik  being  pf  sach  a 
shelriii^  form,  as  not  to  adroit  a  firm  standing  place,  unless  he 
stood  on  that  end  of  it  next  to  Temple.Bar,  which,  if  so,  the 
sitaation  of  the  window  Would  have  forced  him  to  shoot  much 
slofnng;  wherefore  I  rather  conceive,  which  hath  been  to  some 
confirmed  by  Major  Strangeways^s  own  confession,  that  he  which 
shot  stood  oQ  the  ground,  which  hath  the  most  probable  at>pear« 
aoce  of  truth,  the  window  not  being  so  high  as  to  impede  his  aim, 
nor  (he  dbtance  so  great  for  the  shot  to  lose  its  force,  though  the 
carlip  is  bat  sbort,  wanting  some  inches  of  a  yard  in  the  barrel,  as 
is  affirmed  by  young  Mr.  Fussel,  in  whose  hands  it  now  is. 

To  gire  you  a  certain  relation  who  fired  the  gnn,  is  that  whicl^ 
I  b^ie^  no  man  liYing  can  do,  except  there  be,  which  I  hope  not, 
some  such  unhappy  person  yet  ali?e,  Mr.  Strangeways  carrying 
that  great  secret  with  him  to  his  grare,  denying  to  rereal  it  at  the 
sessions  here,  as  reserving  it  for  the  general  assise  hereafter;  but, 
joining  with  the  common  opinion  of  most  meh,  I  think  it  to  be 
himself,  knowing  him  to  be  a  person  that,  through  the  whole 
course  of  his  life,  in  those  actions  that  deserTcd  the  name  of  dis. 
creet,.  shewed  too  great  a  want  of  that  in  this,  where  a  wicked 
subtlety  was  as  requisite  as  erer,  in  his  former  actions,  a  noble 
policy  had  been,  to  commit  his  life,  which  lay  exposed  to  the  danger 
of  every  ^ni^ager's  discovery,  into  the  hands  of  many,  in  ^the  per* 
forming  an  act  which  might,  with  more  facility,  be  done  by  one. 
When  he  had  fired  it,  the  streets  were  so  empty,  that  he  passed 
aoDoted  by  any.  Between  the  hours  of  ten  and  eleven,  he  brought 
hack  the  gun  to  Major  Thomson's  house,  where  leaving  it,  he  re- 
tires to  his  lodging,  where,  in  his  absence,  he  had  left  one  to 
personate  him.  That  piece  of  policy  being*  thus  performed,  he 
comes,  according  to  bis  usual  custom,  into  his  lodging,  about  seven 
in  the  evening,  and,  going  up  into  his  chamber,  made  some  small 
stay  there;  from  whence,  taking  the  advantage  of  a  time,  in  which 
he  found  the  employments  of  the  houshold  such,  as  not  to  have 
the  leiiiure  to  take  much  notice  of  his  actions,  he  secrrt!y  conveys 
himself  down  the  sta;rs,  and,  having  a  private  way  of  opening  the 
door,  conveys  himself  out,  and  his  disguised  friend  in;  who,  by 
those  of  the  family,  being  oft  heard  walking  about  the  chamber, 
occasions  that  mistaken  deposition  of  theirs,  concerning  bis  being 
in  the  house. 

Having  now  concluded ^that  act  of  darkness  he  went  about,  he 
is  once  more  returned  to  his  lodging,  and  secretly  discharges  his 
disguised  friend;  hastening  to  bed,  he  lay  then?,  though,  in  all 
probability,  with  no  very  quiet  night's  rest,  till  three  in  the  morn- 
ing, at  which  time  the  officers,  sent  to  apprehend  him,  enter  the 
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liouse^  and,'  tiastefiing  to  his  chamber,  make  known  their  dreadful 
errand;  an  act  enough  to  hare  frighted  a  Unieroas  soul  to  a  present 
confession;  but  he,  with  a  resolved  constancy,  slights  those  terrors 
of  the  law,  and,  without  any  such  reluctancy,  as  argued  the  least 
depression  of  spirit,  goes  with  them  before  Justice  Blake, *by  whom, 
though  carefully  examined,   there  was  nothing  discorerable  that 
could  render  him  any  ways  suspected,  more  than  the  former  enmity 
betwixt  them*  However,  he  is  on  suspicion  committed  to  Newgate ; 
where,   remaining  with  a  countenance  that  appeared   no   ways 
clouded  with  guilt,  he  continued  constant  in  tho  denial  of  the  fact. 
In  the  interval  between  the  time  h^  was  first  committed,  and  bis 
confessioif,  he  fell  violently  ill  of  a  sharp  and  dangerous  pleurisy ; 
in  which  acute  distemper,  though  inmmoned  by  the  approaches  of 
deatK,  he  continued  in  a  resolute  denial  of  tho  fact,    fiut  God, 
whose  judgments  here  in  this  appeared  but  the  road  to  his  mercies 
hereafter,  freed  him  from  that  less  ignominious  death,  that,  dying 
by  the  formalities  of  law,   the  burthening  of  his  body  might  in- 
confession  disbnrthen  his  soul.    This  was  the  time  in  which  some 
of  the  church  of  Rome,  and  those  of  the  more  learned  sort  of  the 
clergy,  gave  him  frequent  visits,  and,  as  they  have  caused  it  to  be 
reported,  converted  him  to  their  church.    What  of  truth  there  is 
In  this,  with  what  the  opinion  generally  received  is,  you  shall  hear 
toward. the  conclusion  of  our  story. 

On  the  Monday  following  the  time  of  his  being  apprehended, 
being  the  one-and-twentieth  of  February,    Major  Thomson,    to 
hasten  the  enlargement  of  his  imprisoned  wife,  being  returned  to 
London,  makes  a  full  discovery  before  an  officer,  on  what  occa- 
sion he  borrowed  the  gun,  and  in  what  manner,  and  at  what  time, 
he  delivered  it  to  Mr.  Strangeways,  in  St.  Clements  church.yard; 
who,  on  this  happy  discovery,  is  brought  before  Justice  La  Wright, 
he  that  took  the  examination  of  Mr.  Thomson.     Here  it  being  de* 
manded  of  hiip,  on  what  occasion  he  caused  the  gun  to  be  bor- 
rowed^  and  brought  to  him  charged  at  that  time  of  the  night,  with 
such  other  questions  as  most  immediately  concerned  the  business  in 
hand;  and  withal,  seeing  Major  Thomson  there,  whose  discovery 
he  had  so  little  eause  to  doubt;  that  now  seeing  it  performed,  and 
not  being  able  to  apprehend  the  manner  how,  he,  in  an  amazed 
terror,  after  some  minutes  of  a  deep  and  considerate  silence,  in  a 
most  pathctical  manner,  acknowledging  the  immediate  hand  of  God 
to  be  in  this  wonderful  detection,  no  longer  veils  his  guilt  vmith 
confident  denials,  but,  in  an  humble  and  submissive  lowliness  of 
spirit,  such  as  rather  strove  with  the  tears  of  a  penitential  Mag- 
dalen, to  expunge  the  rubrick  characters  of  his  guilt,  than  with  the 
brazen  impudence  of  a  despairing  Cain,  by  a  sullen  and  surly  de^ 
nial,  to  fly  the  mercies  of  that  God,  whose  vengeance  will  pursue 
him:  he  hath  now  confessed  the  fact — he  stands  now  a  contrite  pe* 
nitent,  with  the  excellent  Seneca,  acknowledging  that, 

Maxima  peccantiam  p«tia  est  pecc&sse«  Epist.  97. 

Yet,  though  a  convicted  murtherer,  he  is  the  compassionated 
object  of  all  the  beholders,  ^hose  heads  he  now  makes  foan* 
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taias  of  teifs,  bj  hafbg  so  lately  made  Us  brother's  a  fonntain 
of  blood* 

This  doleful  scene,  with  the  pity  of  most,  but  the  wonder  of 
ail,  beiQg  thus  past  over,  he  is  now  returned  again,  a  much*la* 
meoted  prisoner,  to  Newgate,  from. whence,  February  the  four* 
3ad>tweR(ietli,  he  was  brought  to  hb  trial  at  the  Sessions-house  in 
the  Old  BaiJey,  where,  appearing  with  a  countenance  that  carried 
in  it  a  miiture  of  courage  and  contrition,  being  such  as  rather 
scmed  dejected  for  offending  the  law  of  God,  than  any  ways  ter- 
rified for  any  torments  that  could  be  inflicted  upon  him  by  the  laws 
of  man;  being  demanded 'to  plead,  he  answers,  that,  if  it  flight, 
on  his  being  tried,  be  admitt^  him  to  die  by  that  manner  of  death 
bj  which  his  brother  fell,  he  would  plead;  if  not)  by  refusing  to 
plead,  he  would  both  preserve  an  estate  to  bestow  on  such  friends 
for  vhom  he  had  most  afifection,  and  withal  free  himself  from  the 
igBomioioos  death  of  a  publick  gibbet. 

Many  arguments,  and  those  urgent  and  pressing,  wer^  nsed  by 
tbe  Lord  Chief  Justice  Glyn,  and  the  rest  of  the  bench,  to  in. 
doce  him. to  plead,  as  laying  before  him  the  sin  he  committed,  in 
refiisiDg  to  submit  to  the  ordinary  course  of  law,  the  terror 
of  the  death  hb  obstinate  silence  would  force  them  to  inflict  upon 
him. 

These,  with  many  other  motives,  were  used,  but  all  invalid ; 
be  remaius  impen^tteble,  refusing  either  ta  plead,  or  to  discover 
vbo  it  was  that  fired  the  gun;  only  affirms,  which  he  continued  till 
b^  death,  that,  whoever  fired  it,  it  was  done  by  his  directions, 
but  with  no  intent  to  be  the  death  of  his  brother-in.law,  but  only, 
2^  he  was  pleased  to  say,  to  let  him  know,  that  a  life,  made  odious 
by  so  many  pressing  acts  of  injustice,  as  he  had  received  from  him, 
though,  by  their  politick  contrivance,  defended  from  any  punish- 
ra^^Qtthe  law  could  inflict,  yet  was  not  safe,  where  the  person  of- 
fended hath  spirit  enough  to  revenge  an  injury. 

This,  not- to-be-justified  resolution,  cherished  a  long  time  by 
liiihotand  haughty  spirit,'  had  often^  on  the  sight  of  Mr.  Fussel^ 
raiicd  in  him  impetuous  storms  of  rage;  such  that  often  broke  out 
isto  that  Intemperance,  as,  both  by  word  and  letter,  he  several 
time9  challenges  him ;  and,  in  consideration  of  his  being  something 
more  impaired  by  age  than  himself,  offers  him  what  odds,  in  length 
of  weapon,  be  could  with  reason  and  honour  demand.  This  en- 
coontering  nought  but  a  silent  and  slighting  repulse,  he,  one  day, 
oeeting  him  in  Westminster-hall,  accosts  htm  with  this  compli- 
mest:— 

'  Brother  Fossel,  It  argues  not  discretion  in  us  of  either  side, 
'  we  being  both  cavaliers,  to  submit  our  causes  to  this  present 
^  coarse  of  law,  where  the  most  of  our  judges  are  such  as  formerly 
'  were  our  enemies — Calais  Sands  were  a  fitter  place  for  our  dispute^ 
'  than  Westminster.halL' 

These  afi^ronts  finding  a  man  too  subtle  to  seek  any  other  re- 
^^Hty  than  what  lay  safe  under  the  sure  guard  of  the  law,  he 
ntht^r  seeks  from  thence  to  do  him  a  certain  mischief^  than^  by  the 
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vncertftin  managing  of  a  dud^  to  run  the  hazard  of  being  mischieTed 
himself;  so  that  he  not  only  refused  that  way  of  deciding  the  qnar^ 
rel,  bnt  indicts  his  brother  Strangeways  an  a  challenger';  which, 
adding  more  fewei  to  his  former  conceived  rage^  pats  him  upon  this 
dangerous  way  of  satisfying  his  ytndictiTe  passion;  and  though 'he, 
by  a  constant  asseveration,  affirms,  that  the  firing  of  the  gun  was 
only  intended  to  terrify  him ;  he  affirming,  that,  had  not  the  hand 
of  him  who  fired  it  fell  lower  than  was  intended,  it  had  been  im. 
possible  for  the  bullets  to  hare  so  unhappily  hit  the  mark ;  yet^  its 
being  charged  with' three  bullets,  whereas  small  shot,  if  only  in- 
tended to  aflfright,  would  have  been  a  more  certain  terror,  with  tess 
hazard  of  danger,  is  an  argument  so  preralent  with  most  men, 
that  the  action  carries  no  fairer  a  face,  than  a  horrid  and  wiifal 
qiurther. 

But,  not  to  ingulf  too  far  in  censuring  the  act,  we  hasten  to  do. 
dare,  ^s  far  as  concerns  our  business  in  hand,  the  demeanor  of  the 
actor,  who,  persbting  in  hb  first  resolution  not  to  plead,  hears  from 
the  offended  court  thu  dreadful  sentence: 

^<  That  the  prisoner  at  the  bar  be  sent  to  the  place  from  whence 
he  came ;  and  that  he  be  put  into  a  mean  house  stopped  fsom  any 
light;  and  that  he  be  laid  npon4iis  back,  with  his  body  bare,  sav. 
ing  something  to  cover  his  privy  parts;  that  his  arms  shall  be 
stretched  forth  with  a  cord,  the'one  to  the  one  side  of  the  pHson, 
the  other  to  the  other  side  of  the  prison ;  and  in  like  manner  shall 
his  legs  be  used:  and  that  upon  his  body  shall  be  laid  as  much  iron 
and^toneashe  can  bear,  and  more;  and  the  first  day  shall  be 
have  three  morsels  of  barley.bread,  and  the  next  day  shall  he 
drink  thrice  of  the  water  in  the  next  channel  to  the  prbon  door, 
but  no  spring  or  fountain  water:  and  this  shall  be  his  punishment 
^till  he  die." 

Thu  thunderbolt  of  judgment,  lerclled  at  his  life,  he  yet,  with 
a  passive  valour  (high  as  ever  was  his  active),  with  a  constancy, 
•which  might  cast  a  blush  on  (he ghost  of  an  ancient  Roman  hearse, 
but  continues  his  resolution;  and,  being  returned  to  the  prison^ 
from  thence  writes  this  sad  leiti^r  to  his  brother-in-law,  Major 
Dewie,  a  member  of  parliament,  and  a  gcotlemaa  tliat  had  mar* 
ried  another  of  hb  sisters. 
. '  Dear  BnoTHEft, 

<  I  hope  these  lines,  and  pressing  death,  will  so  far  expiate  my 

<  crime,  as  to  procure  your  and  my  other  friends  forgiveness,  for 

<  my  conscience  bears  me  witness,  1  was  provoked  by  many  of  my 

<  brother-in-law's  insufferable  wrongs.     After  divers  parlies,  find. 
^  ing  his  inveterate  spleen  so  implacable,  as  to  indict  and  inform 

<  against  me  atlhc  open  bench,  my  flesh  and  blood  held  no  longer 

<  patience,  but  sought  to  usurp  the  revengeful  attribute  which  God 

*  appropriates  to  himself,  when  he  would  not  answer  mc  in  tingle 
'  conibate,  though  I  offered  him  advantage  in  the  length  of  weapon ; 

*  yet  this  I  will  assure  yoo,  that  I  did  not  intend  bis  death,  but, 

*  by  the  discharging  of  a  warning-piecer,  to  have  only  terrified  Ms 

<  heart  from  practising  litigious  suits,  and  thereby  to  let  him 
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«  I 

'kooir,  that  he  was  at  another  man's  mercy^,  if  he  cooteiDned 
^ilMsame. 

'  In  a  irerd,  each  man  oweth  a  death,  I  two,  by  this  untimely 
^  fiict:  the  one  to  my  Maker,  the  other  to  the  Jaw ;  which  invokes 
'  to  pay  the  one  the  more  willingly,  beii^g  con6dent  that  the  other 
*  is  csoeeJIedy  by  the  all-seeing  eye  of  Pivine  mercy  and  justice. 
'  Tkese,  ia  shorty  are  the  last  words  of 

'  Your  dying  Brother, 

» GEORGE  STRANGEWAYS.* 

From  (be  Presft-yard  id  Xewgate. 
13  Februorj,  1658. 

This  being  one  of  the  last  scenes  he  was  to  act  on  the  stage  of 
norlaltty,  he  now  retires,  by  Dirine  contemplation,  to  dress  his 
fssl  in  those  robes  of  repentance,  wherewith  she  was  suddenly  to 
■wether  edestial  bridegroom*  In  which  pious  action,  he  hath  the 
^vfBt  assistance  of  divines,  some  of  excellent  abilities,  as  Dr. 
^iMe  and  Dr.  Warmsley ;  there  was  also  with  him  Mr.  Jenkins, 
Mr.  Watson,  and  Mr.  Norton,  to  all  of  which,  by  a  repentant 
scknowledgmmt  of  the  foulness  of  his  crime,  by  a  detestation  of 
all  these  thoughts  that  had  formerly  fomented  his  malice,  and,  by 
s  solemn  and  seriovs  invocation  of  his  Redeemer,  for  the  increas. 
iBgfif  those  rays  of  mercy,  which  (even  in  that  dark  and  dismal 
•geny  the  apprehension  or  guilt  might  have  plunged  her  into)  he 
yet  foand  Irradiated  the  darkest  apprehensions  of  a  soul  clouded  " 
vith  sin  and  sorrow. 

To  some,  whose  teal,  (if  meriting  the  name)  was  more  in  that 
•^  than  their  discretion,  when,  with  the  harsh  and  unseasonable 
ngid  neans  of  the  law,  they  appeared  rather  as  if  they  came  to 
inght  his  son  I  into  a  distracting  despair,  than  to  fortify  her  with 
rooiforts  fit  to  undergo  so  sad  a  conflict,  he  desired  them  to  pro* 
ccedno  further  in  so  unseasonable  a  discourse;  with  an  exalted 
Wighth  of  christian  confidence  affirming,  that,  through  the  power- 
Ail  eperation  of  mercy,  whose  restoratives  he  felt  even  in  the  grasp 
of  death,  he  doubted  not  but  his  scarlet  sins  were  washed  white  as 
*ool;  and  that  (through  the  Red  sea  of  his  brother's  blood)  he 
slioald  safely  arrive  at  the  celestial  Canaan.  Thus  spending  that 
ssrrow  stock  of  time,  allowed  hfm  for  the  levelling  his  accounts 
vith  heaven,  as  if  his  soul,  which  before  travelled  with  a  snail. 
^U  ibwness  towards  her  celestial  home,  were  now  in  her  full 
oiter,  the  fatal  day  arrives;  On  Monday,  the  last  of  January, 
>^at  eleven  of  the  clock  in  the  morning,  the  sheriffs  of  l^ndon,  . 
accompanied  with  divers  officers,  came  to  the  Press-yard,  where, 
>ft«r  a  short  time  of  stay.  Major  Strangeways  was  guarded  down. 
He  was  cloathed  all  in  white ;  waistcoat,  stockings,  drawers,  and 
^Pi  over  which  was  cast  a  long  mourning  cloak;  a  dress  thaf 
handsomely  emblemed  the  condition,  he  was  then  in,  who,  though 
hiMoal  wore  a  sable  robe  of  mourning  for  her  former  stiis,  it  was 
Bsw  become  her  opper  garment,  and,  in  some  few  minnil|s,  being 
^t  off,  would  discover  the  immaculate  drees  of  mercy  which  was 
wider  it. 
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From  lietice  is  he  guarded  to  the  dungeon,  the  sad  and  dismal 
place  of  execution,  being  accompanied  by  some  few  of  his  friends, 
amongst  which  was  the  Rer.  Dr.  Waridsley,  whose  pious  care'  in- 
tended now  ta  be  near  ai^  inseparable  to  him  as  life  itself.  Having 
asked  the  executioner  for  a  place  to  kneel  in,  and  being  answered, 
that  there  was  none  of  more  conveniency  than  the  bottom  of  the 
dungeon,  *  Well,*  said  he,  ^  this  place  must  then  serTe  him,  who 
is  forced  immaturelj  to  fall ;  for  there  can  be  no  greater  vanity  ia 
tfre  world,  than  to  esteem  the  world,  which  regardeth  no  man, 
and  to  make  slight  account  of  God,  who  greatly  respecteth  all 
meii;  for  only,  Gentlemen,  let  me  tell  you,  had  I  served  my  God 
as  faithfully  as  I  served  my  lord  and  mas^r,  my  King,  I  had  nevec 
come  to  thii^  untimely  end.  But,  .blessed  be  God  for  all-— I  shall 
willingly  submit,  and  earnestly  implore  your  prayers  for  the  carry, 
ing  me  through  tiiis  great  work.'  Then,  turning  to  Dr.  Warjnsley^ 
be  said,  '  Will  you  be  pleased  to  assist  roe  with  your  pray^rft?'— 
Doctor.  *  Yes,  Major,  I  come  to  officiate  that  christian  work, 
and  the  Lord  strengthen  your  faith,  and  give  you  confidence  and 
assurance  in  the  merits  of  Jesus  Christ.' 

After  they  had  spent  some  short  time  in  prayer.  Dr.  Warmsley, 
taking  him  aside,  had  with  him  some  small  time  of  private  confer 
rence,  concerning  the  clear  demonstration  of  the  faith  he  died  in, 
and  about  receiving  the  sacrament.  They  appeared  something  to 
differ  in  opinion,  which  renders  the  world  much  unsatisfied,  as,  in 
point  of  religion,  whether  he  died  a  protestant  or  not;  those  of  the 
church  of  Rome  affirming,  that,  whilst  he  lay  sick  of  his  pleurisy, 
he  was  visited  by  several  catholicks  that  are  in  orders,  some  of  whose 
names  1  have  heard,  and  that  they  proved  so  prevalent  with  him^ 
that  they  had  wrought  him  to  an  absolute  conversion,  and  that  they 
were  confident,  though  he  had  not  long  lived  so,  in  that  faith  he 
died.  Whether  this  be  true,  I  leave  every  judicious  reader  to 
judge,  by  the  succeeding  circumstance,  when  he  had  left  off  his 
conference  with  Dr.  Warmsley,  in  which  he  desired  him  not  to 
press  at  that  unseasonable  time  matters  of  controversy,,  it  being  a 
matter  full  of  danger  to  disturb  that  calm  the  soul  ought  to  wear 
when  she  comes  to  encounter  death :  and  then,  applying  himself  to 
the  company  in  general,  with  a  voice  something  more  elevated  than 
ordinary,  he  Speaks  these  words: 

<  For  my  religion  (I  thank  my  God)  I  never  had  thought  in 
<.  my  heart  to  ^oubtit;  I  die  in  the  christian  religion  (but  never 

<  mentioned  the  protestant),  and  am  assured  of  my  interest  in 

<  Christ  Jesus,  by  whose  merits  1  question  not  but  my  soul  shall, 
f  e're  long,  triumph  over  these  present  afflictions  in  eternity  of 

<  glory,  being  reconciled  to  the  mercies  of  my  God,  through  my 

<  Saviour  Jesus  Christ,  into  whose  bosom  I  hope  to  be  gathered, 
^  there  to  enjoy  that  eternal,  infinite,  and  boundless  happiness, 

<  wherewith  he  rewards  all  the  elect;  so  the  Lord  bless  you  all, 
'  bless  yqii  in  this  world,  till  he  brings  you  to  a  world  ever  blessed ; 
'  and  bless  me  in  this  last  and  dreadful  trial.  So  let  us  all  pray ; 
*  Jesus !  Jesus  I  hafe  mercy  on  me ! ' 
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nariBg  said  tbis,  li^  takes  Us  soleoiii  and  tet  lWt€  of  all  his 
lamenting  fHesds,  And  now  prepares  for  that  dreadful  assault  of 
detthhe  wai  speedily  to  encounter.  Hia  frieDids  plaoed  themsekes 
at  the  comers  of  the  press,  whom  he  desired,  when  he  ga?e  the 
vords,  to  lay  on  the  weights.  His  hands  and  leg9  are  extended,  in 
which  action  Jie  cries  out^  '  thus  were  the  saered  limbs  of  my  eyer 
blessed  SaTionr  stretched  forth  on  the  cross,  wJien  suffering  to  free 
thesio-polluted  world  from  an  eternal  curae*'  Than  crying  forth, 
with  a  dear  and  ^prightful  roice,  ^  Lord  Jesus  receive  my  soul,^ 
which  was  the  promised  signal,  those  sad  assistants  perform  their 
dreadful  task  /  and  laid  on  at  first- weight,  which,  finding  too  light 
for  a  sudden  tzecntion,  many  of  thMe  standing  by  added  their  bur. 
thens  to  disbnrthen  him  of  his  pain;  which,  notwithstanding,  fof 
the  time  of  his  continuance,  as  it  was  to  him  a  dreadful  sufferance, 
io  was  it  to  them  a  b^onrid  spectacle,  his  dying  groans  filling  the 
nncoath  dungeon  with  the  roice  of  terror*  But  this  dismal  scene 
foon  finds  a  quiet  catastrophe,  for^  in  the  space  of  eight  or  ten 
minntes  at  the  mbst,  his  unfettered  soul  left  her  tortured  man- 
lion,  and  he,  from  that  liolent  paroxysm,  falls  into  the  quiet 
sleep  of  death. 

ilis  body  hafingiatd  some  time  in  the  press,  he  was  brought 
forth,  in  which  action,  e*re  coffined,  it  was  so  much  exposed  to 
pablick  Tiew,  iiiat  many  standers-by  beheld  the  bruise  made  by  the 
prea,  whose  tri^ngnlar  form,  being  placed  with  the  acute  angle 
absnt  the  region  of  the  heart,  did  soon  deprive  that  fountain  of 
life  of  its  necessary  motion,  though  he  was  prohibited  that  usual 
fiTour  in  that  kinid,  to  hare  a  sharp  piece  of  timber  laid  under 
bis  back  to  acctierate  its  penetpation.  The  body  appeared  void  of 
all  scan,  and  not  deformed  with  blood,  but  where  the  eminencies 
of  the  press  touched  on  the  middle  parts  of  his  breast,  and  upper 
of  the  belly ;  his  face  was  bloody,  but,  as  it  appeared  to  the  most 
inquisitive  spectators,  not  from  any  external  injury,  but  the  vio* 
leot  forcing  of  the  blood  from  the  larger  vessels  into  the  veins  of 
Ihe  Dose  and  eyes,  whose  smaller  branches,  forced  open  hy  so 
ndden  a  coftipression,  as  if  they  mourned  in  the  colour  of  his 
cnme,  had  their  last  tears  composed  of  blood:  and,  now  commit.^ 
ted  to  that  sable  cabinet,  his  coffin,  )ie  is,  in  a  cart  that  attended 
at  the  prison  door,  conveyed  to  Christ-church,  where  his  ashes 
■hall  sleep,  till  time  herself  be  dissolved  to  eternity:  and,  as  it  is 
ov  christian  duty  to  hope,  hath  made  good,  in  every  part,  this 
excellent  saying  of  an  ancient  philosophical  poet : 

Cedic  item  retro,  de  terra  quod  fuit  ante, 

III  terrain,  &  qaod  inissum  est  ei  astheris  oris 

In  ruraom  cceli  fiilgentiA templa  receptant.  LvcAaxiuSy  lib.  ir« 

Thus  did  they  leave  the  busy  world,  the  one 

So  swiftly  from  all  mortal  trouble  gone ; 

As  if  his  soul  practisM  at  first  to  fly 

With  the  light  motions  of  eternity : 

Gone  with  snch  silence,  as  his  hasty  breath 

By  a  few  groans  disdaiuM  to  pari  with  death': 
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Which  fatal  iwiftnera  did  the  other  lead, 
A  sad  slow  road  to  th'  grare;  his  so«l  to  read 
Repentant  lectores,  bein^  taught  before; 
It  in  a  storm  of  tortures  did  pass  o'er 
The  mbrick  sea  of  life,  whose  high-swoln  flood. 
Passions,  hot  dictates,  donbly  djM  in  blood. 
When  scarce  this  nation  e*er  saw  son  of  her's, 
That  wrote  revenge  in  snch  red  characters: 
Can  she  but  monm,  her  offspring  should  inherit. 
With  English  Talonr,  an  Italian  spirit? 
Such  as  is,  by  a  hot  intemp'rata  rage, 
Become  the  shame  and  wonder  of  the  age. 
No,  let  her  mourn;  the  sad  expression  runs 
In  the  same  strain  with  what  her  true-bom  sons 
Disrobe  their  thoughts  in ;  butmethinlis  I  hear 
A  sort  whose  separation  would  appear, 
As  if  refined  with  purer  flames  of  zeal, 
Than  other  christians  are;  hy  no  appeal 
Made  to  the  throne  of  Mercy  to  be  woo, 
From  harshly  censuring:  but  such  acts  being  done 
By  men,  whose  different  judgments  not  embrace 
Their  tenents  in  the  whole,  defects  of  grace, 
Not  human  lapses.     But  take  heed  thy  proud 
And  pharimick  heart  speak  not  too  loud, 
Where  hearen  commands  a  silence.    Since  none  knowa 
To  whajt  mysterious  destiny  he  owes 
A  debt  to  nature,  in  whose  gloomy  c^ll 
]^ife*s  fairest  transcripts  have  too  often  fell 
By  sad  untimely  deaths.    Then,  with  the  free 
And  christian  candour  of  white  charity. 
Forbear  to  cast  thy  sable  censure  on 
This  sanguine  guilt;  and,  sinee  that  both  are  gone. 
Beyond  die  verge  of  mortal  knowledge,  let 
Not  thy  harsh  censure  aggravate  the  debt, 
Which  (if  they  Nature's  common  laws  obey) 
Just  sorrow  teaches  all  their  friends  to  pay. 
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VHO  ARE  HEREBY  DECLAKED.TO  BE  THE  ORAHO  ROBBEBS 
AND  DECEIVERS  OF  THE  NATION; 

GAEEDILY  DEVOURING  YEARLY  MANY  MILUONS  OF 

TU£  PfOPLJBrS  MONEY. 

TO  Which  li  AftOED» 

A  WORD  TO  THE  PARLIAMENT^ 
A  WORD  TO  THE  ARMY. 

BY  WILLIAM  COLB,  A  LOVER  OF  HIS  COUNTRT. 


IiLz.  1,8. — Woe  niito  tliem  that  decrae  ODii^ilfoaB  decreea,  and  tliat  write 
pkfomoem  that  they  have.  pre!»cribed :  To  turn  aside  the  needy  froni  judg- 
■Kot,  and  to  take  away  the  right  from  the  poor  of  my  people,  that  widowi 
■ty  betheir  pray*  and  that  they  aiay  rob  the  fktheilcv, 

lu.  iii.  14. — ^Tbe  spoil  of  the  poor  js  in  your  hoiuet. 

Lioadon :  Printed  in  the  year  1659.    Qnarto,  eoatalfllttf^  twenty  pages*. 


COUBTXOUS  ReADSE} 

HAD  not  my  afiectioos  to  my  countrjmeo  more  engaged  me, 
than  anj  particalar  enmity  I  hare  against  the  lawyers  cor- 
npt  interea t,  by  any  damage  I  hafe  inatained  by  them,  I  should 
kfe  forborne  publishing  the  ensuing  lines.  But  if  the  very  heathens 
ciMild  say,  ^^  non  solikm  nobis  nati  snmns,*'  ire  are  not  only  bom 
for  ourselves,  but  that,  next  to  the  duty  wo  owe  to  God,  we  are 
boand,  every  individnal  man,  to  be  aJielpfnl  member  to  his  coun* 
try.  Why  should  I,  or  any  man,  keep  silence,  whilst  this  pes- 
ttferous  generation  of  tlie  lawyers  runs  from  ci<y  to  country,  seek- 
iagwhom  they  may  devour?  It  is  thy  duty,  as  well  as  mine,  to 
cry  aloud  for  justice  against  them ;  it  is  thy  duty,  and  every  honest' 

*  TUi  to  the  forUftlk  ntfabtr  ia  tho  aiUdo|M  of  fftnphltis  ia  the  Baikiaa  Uhniy. 
TOIm  YU.  c  • 
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Englishman's  to  the  land,  to  take  care  hereafter  never  \x^  chuse 
any  of  that  generation  to  make  laws  for  us :  I  say,  not  to  chuse 
them  for  parliaihent  men.  Were  not  there  too  many  of  them 
now  in  this  present  parliament,  I  should  hope  and  expect  far  bet- 
ter things  thao  now  I  do ;  but  now  God  is  pulling  down  the  high 
and  mighty,*  is  disc6v<^ring  the  wickedness  of  men  in  power,  hatib, 
most  miraculously,  slain  the  glory  of  princes,  I  can  with  confi- 
dence say,  ^^  Deus  dabit  his  quoque  finem."  I  do  not  altogether 
despair,  that,  before  I  die^  I  may  see  the  Inns  of  courts,  of  dens 
of  thieves,  converted  into  hospitals,  which  were  a  rare  piece  of 
jus6ce;  that  so  as  they  formerly  have  immured  those  that  robbed 
the  poor  of  houses,  so*  they  may,  at  last,  preserve  the  poor 
themselves.  . 


That  the  end  of  all  laws  and  magistracy  otfght  principally  to 
tend  to  the  e^se  safety,  and  well-being  of  the  people  .governed, 
I  presume  no  rational  man  or  men  will  4cny.  And,  indeed,  there- 
fore it  is  the  usual  cry  and  saying,  both  among  the  masters  of 
oppression,  the  lawyers,  and  the  ignorant  people  that  know  no 
better,  that  the  laws  of  England,  as  also  the  ways  of  executing 
them,  are  the  safest  and  best  laws  in  the  world ;  and  whosoever 
shall  alter  the  said  laws,  or  ways  of  executing  them,  will  unavoid- 
ably introduce  a  mischief  instead  of  a  benefit.  But  to  those  ia 
answered,  that  the  majoi^part  of  the  laws,  made  in  this  nation, 
are  founded  on  principles  of  tyranny,  fallacy,  and  oppression,  for 
the  profit  and  beueBt  of  those  that  made  them ;  for  know  this,  that 
when  William  the  Bastard,  Duke  of  Normandy,  undertook  to 
cotiquer  this  nation,  he  was  not  singly  himself  able  to  raise  money 
or  men  enough  to  perform  such  a  design,  without  the  voluntary 
conjunction  of  most  of  the  nobles  and  gentry  that  were  his  sub- 
jects •;  who  sold  and  mortgaged  almost  all  the  lands  and  estates 
they  had  in  Normandy,  to  furnish  them  out  in  that  design.  Now, 
therefore,  when  the  said  William  had  conquered  this  nation,  he 
was  forced  to  suffer  those  his  Norman  peers  to  share  with  him  in 
the  benefit,  as  they  voluntarily  did  in  the  hazard.  From  him  it 
came  to  pass,  that  he,  the  said  conqueror,  and  his  nobles,  nade  a 
dirtsidu  of  the  land  amongst  themselves,  and  whosoever  were 
tenants  to  the  said  conquerors,  held  all  their  lajids  for  a  long -space 
in  vassalagQ  under  them,  merely  at  their  will  and  mercy ;  where- 
ufK^n  all  laws  were  made  in  French,  and  it  was  accounted  a  base 
thing  in  England  to  be  called  an  Englishman.  Then  did  these  coo- 
querors  make  such  laws  as  suited  best  to  keep  the  people  in  shivery 
and  subjection,  as  the  English  now  use  the  Irish,  thai  they  might 
have  ail  the  benefit  they  possibly  could  screw  out  of  the  people. 
Hence  came  it  to  pass,  that  all  penal  laws  were  made  for  the  be- 
iiclit.of  the  king,  the  lords  of  manors,  and  other  great  officers,  who 
were  the  king's  creatures.  This  was,  and  still  is,  the  ground  and ' 
reason  wUy  the  life  of  man,  which  assuredly,  by  the  law  of  rea- 
souy  is  sufficient  to  answer  any  crime^  was  not  alonfe  taken  awaj 
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■poB  conrietion  of  treason,  mnrtlier,  or  felooj,  bot  also  iJie 
cstitesHif  olTenden  were  forfeited  bj  law  to  the  king,  or  lord  of 
die  manor;  which  hath  been  the  cause  that  many  an  innocent  hath 
saferedy  as  Naboth,  who  was  destroyed  by  Ahab,  that  so  he  might 
enjoy  his  rineyard.  These  laws  ^¥ere  not  before  the  cooquest^ 
nddier  ha?e  been  since  the  conquest  ever  introduced  in  Ken^ ; 
which  connty  submitted  to  the  said  Duke  of  Normandy,  reserr- 
iag  to  themselres  their  laws  and  rights;  knd  therefore  it  is  the 
njiog  in  Xent,  '^  the  father  to  the  bough,  and  the  son  to  the 
piosgh:"  and  surely  in  that  county  is  as  litUe  robbing,  murther- 
jog,  &c.  as  in  other  counties;'  and  therefore  there  is  qot  such 
necessity  for  that  law,  as  some  sophisters  pretend,,  to  keep  the 
people  in  dread  and  awe :  neither  indeed  do  I  think  there  is  such 
so  absolute  necessity  for  the  hanging  men  for  theft,  but,  as  here-  \ 
tofore  in  the  nation,  there  may  be  another  way  found  out,  more 
agreeable  to  the  laws  of  God  and  reason,  for  punishing  of  theft, 
as  selling  to  foreign  plantations,  or  the  like,  &c.  But,  if  at  last 
the  law  to  hang  thieres  must  continue,  I  wish  it  may  take  hold  of 
the  great  ones  first,  lest  we  renew  the  practice  once  in  Athens, 
where  they  hanged  none  but  little  thieves,  and  the  great  thieves 
pronounced  sentence.  ^^  Verbum  sat  sapienti:"  I  am.  more  afraid 
of  those  that  rob  by  power  of  a  law,  than  those  that  sneakingly 
endeavour  to  take  my  purse  on  the  highway.  Now,  although  it 
may  be  alledged,  and  truly  that  is  all,  for  by  reason  it  cannot  be 
proved,  that  there  is  some  reason  for  the  forfeiting  the  estates 
aforesaid ;  yet,  at  least,  let  the  person  damnified  be  the^enjoyer^ 
or  the  wife  and  children  of  the  person  murdered.  But  why  there 
shoo  Id  come  forfeitures  on  ships  castaway,  driven  up  to  full  sea-' 
mark,  to  lose  the  best  cable  and  anchor ;  men  to  be  carried  away 
into  slavery,  taken  at  sea,  the  ship  remaining  with  her  lading  firm 
aad  sound,  to  be  forfeited  to  the  lord  admiral  for  a  deodand  to  be 
forfeited ;  to.say,  if  a  horse  drown  his  master,  the  horse  to  be  for-* 
felted,  and  this  to  be  pleaded  for;  or  many  such  laws,  to  be 
grounded  on  reason,  is  so  ridiculous,  that  i  think  the  first  and 
grand. deed ver  of  mankind  cannot  find  sophistry  enough  to  furqish 
the  lawyers  with  to  plead  for  it. 

But  sonoe  will  say,  ^  that,  though  we  were  conquered,  yet  our 
^  noble  ancestors,  by  dint  of  sword  in  the  barons  wdrs,  regained 
^  their  freedom,  and  forced  the  king  to  condescend  to  that  famous 
^  bw,  called  Magna  Charta.' 

For  answer,  know  this,  that  when  the  nobles  in  those  days 
found  the  king  altogether  inclined  to  his  minions  and  fiatterers, 
lod  thereby  made  laws  to  inslave  the  said  nobles  as  well  as  the  coin- 
moos  had  been  before,  they, saw  there  was  a  necessity  for  them  to 
stand  up  for  their  own  privilrges ;  who,  being  popular,  what  by 
fear  and  love,  they  engaged  the  commons  with  them  in  war,  and  - 
took  the  king  prisoner,  forcing  him  to  consent  to  all  things  that 
vere  necessary,  to  preserve  themsel ves  from  the  king's  will,  but 
never,  in  the  least,  acted  from  any  love  to  the  poor  commons,  but 
what  they  were  absolutely  necessitated  to;  neither  freed  the  saul 

<?2 
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commofis  from  the  bondage  thtjr  were  into  tbemselvei*   .Now,  m 
«11  the  laws  of  the  land  ftuiTe  been  made  by  the  king,  the  givat 
lords,  gentry,  and  lawyerl,  when  the  lower  house,  one*third  part 
whereof  usually  consisted  of  lawyers,  had  gratified  the  king  and 
upper  house;  so  also  did  the  king  gratify  the  lower  hoasej  both 
the  gentry  and  ^lawyers,  and  agreed  to  laws  for  their  adfantage. 
For  Indeed,  it  is  not  much  for  the  advantage  of  the  gentry,  that 
seeing  the  laws  are  so  corrupt  and  chargeable,  they  thereby  can, 
and  indeed  hate  done,  and  in«iost  parts  do  still  keep  -ihe  poor  in 
such  subjection,  that  not  only  their  own  tenants,  but  other  pear 
that  life  near  them,  must  run  and  go,  and  work,  and  obey  then^ 
as  they  shall  please  to  command  them,  else  they  mn  the  haaard  of 
.  being  undone ;  and  what  advantage  the  charge  and  delay  of  law- 
suits is  to  the  great  lawyers,  you  may  jndge.     How  have  some 
lawyers,  from  being  worth  nothing  but  their  books,  come  to  purw 
chase  thousands  yearly  lands,  as  it  is  commonly  called,  by  the  sins 
of  the  people  ?     This  is  the  reason  why  parlisiments  hare  not  made 
the  nation  free;  our  pretending  delirerers  hare  been  our  destroyers; 
and,  indetol,  it  was  irrational  to  expect  better  things.     Who  will 
4;xpect  gra|)es  from  thorns,  or  figs  from  thistles  ?     Who  will  expect 
ease  from  oppression,  from  masters  of  oppression,  the  lawyers? 
If  you  will  hare  clean  streams  flow  from  the  fountain,  you  must  h% 
sure  to  cleanse  the  fo  on  tain  itself. 

That  the  lawyers  have  only  sought  their  own  advantage,  aL 
•thongh  to  the  total  imporedshing  the  nation,  consider  this  fol- 
lowing; :  — 

1  have  often,  both  in  city  and  country,  made  as  near  an  in- 
quiry as  possibly  I\  could  in  a  general  way,  what  number  of  law- 
yers there  might  be  in  England  and  Wales,  in  all  offices,  as  judges, 
•  masters  of  chancery,  Serjeants  at  law,  counsellors,  attomies,  sol. 
lioilors,  M'ith  the  rest  of  the  rabble;  and  I  cannot  find,  by  calcu- 
lation, but  that  there  are,  great  and  small,  masters  and  servants, 
by  the  liest  account  I  can  estimate,  above  thirty  thousand.     Mow, 
consider  at  what  high  rates  the  yi4iTy  meanest  of  these  live;  see  but 
a  very  country  hackney,  and  you  will  find  he  goeth  clothed  in  a 
genteel  garb,  and  all  his  family;  he  keeps  company  with  the  gen- 
tryy  and  yet  usually  quickly  getteth  an  estate  over  and  above  bis 
cxpences,  which  cannot  possibly  be  less  than  one  hundred  and  fifty 
pounds  per  annum.     Now,  if  such  country  lawyers  live  at  that 
jate,  bring  the  judges,   masters  of  rolls,   counsellors,  attomies, 
Vegisters,  cam  miUtis  aliis^  in  the  common  law,  chancery,  -  and 
ad iitiral ty,  and  you  will  find  that  this  mercenary  generation,  one 
with  another,  do  not  receive  less  yearly  from  the  people,  in  their 
law  practice,  I  say  tlie  number  of  thifty  thousand,  than  two  haii- 
^red  and  fifty  pounds  per  annuin  each  man.     What,  if  some  have 
but  fifty,  then  kuQw  some  have  thousands.     Surely^    1  believe, 
that  Prideaux  and  Maynard  will  not,  nor  can  deny  it.     Now,  at 
this  rate,  to  say,  two  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  per  annum  to  each 
lawyer,  these  thirty  thousand  receive  seven  millions  and  half  of 
BBvucy  yearly,  which  is  seventy-five  hundred  thousand  pounds ; 
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ttd  wluU  a  charge  are  the  people  at  to  attend  their  tedioas  and 
Texatioiis  trialfl!  Consider,  what  doth  it  cott  to  ride  and  go  from 
■n  countries  and  towns  to  London,  to  attend  the  terms*  It  can« 
not  be  less  than  one  million  of  money  yearly;  and  to  what  pur- 
pose obtenre: — 

^hosoerer  contends  in  law  against  another  either  for  land, 
debt,  or  trespass,  must,  by  the  law,  try  his  title,  debt,  or  do. 
mage,  by  witness,  after  it  hath  been  nerer  so  long  delayed  by 
sophistry,  quirks,  and  quibbles  of  the  lawyers.  Now,  therefore, 
if  it  most  be  of  necessity  proved  at  the  last,  why  is  it  not  better 
to  hare  it  tried  in  the  neighbourhood,  while  it  is  fresh,  green,  and 
new,  when  the  witnesses  are  aliTe,  and  in  places,  wherein  their 
lires  and  couTersations  are  known,  than  seven,  fen,  twenty,  or 
thirty  years  after  the  suit  is  commenced,  when  knights  of  the  post 
may  be  taken  as  witnesses,  when  the  lawyers  shall  baffle  and  con* 
found  witness  and  jury  by  their  impudent  sophistry  aqd  prattle,, 
when  thinga  at  great  courts  assizes  are  passed  orer  in  hugger-mug*- 
ger  for  want  of  time  to  examine  them,  there  being  more  care  taken, 
to  keep  a  precise  hour  for  a  dinner,  than  precisely  and  strictly  to 
see  the  execution  of  justice  and  true  judgment,  in  behalf  of  the 
poor,  the  fatherless,  the  widow,  and  the  orphan;  and  when  either 
party  sees  he  is  like  to  have  the  worst,  by  common  law,  thfdi  they 
hare  liberty  to  remove  unto  the  Chancery,  where  a  suit  commonly 
depends  as  long  as  a  buff  coat  will  endure  wearing,  especially  if  ciie 
parties  have,  as  it  is  said,  good  stomachs  and  strong  purses;  but, 
when  their  purses  grow  empty,  their  stomachs  fail ;  then,  when  no> 
more  com  js  like  to  be  brought  to  the  lawyer's  mill,-  it  is  usual  to 
ordain  some  men  to  hear  and  end  the  business;  hut,  alas  I  then  it. 
is  too  late,  for  then,  probably,  both  parties,  or  at  least  one  of 
them,  are  ruined  utterly  in  prosecuting  the  suit,  want  of  his  stock, 
and  following  of  his  calling.  What  a  folly  il  it,  that  all  bargains 
ia  trade  and  commerce,  foreign  and  domestick,  must  nnarbidably 
run  into  this  channel,  to  be  debated  by  lawyers,  that  understand 
it  as  little  as  they  hare  uprightness,  and  be  tried  by  jurymen^  of 
which,  probably,  Jiot  one  of  the  number  hath  the  least  knowledge 
in  merchandise?  What  an  injustice  is  it,  that  all  wills  must  be 
proved  in  London,  at  such  a  vast  charge  and  distance  from  the 
place  where  the  party  deceased,  where  they  usually  cannot  know 
the  truth  of  things,  or  little  care  whether  they  do  or  no,  so  thi-ir 
fees  be  paid;  where  they  often  either  take  no  security  at  all,  or, 
if  they  do,  it  may  be  it  is  such  that  is  as  good  as  nothing;  whero. 
every  tapster  or  chamberlain,  &c*  that  pretends  himself  a  freeman, 
U  legal  security;  how  many  fatherless,  widows,  and  orphans,  are 
atti*riy  ruined  by  this?  The  scripture  saith,  ^*  be  is  worse  than 
aa  infidel,  that  provides  not  for  his  fapnily;*'  and  io  what  purpose 
is  it  in  these  times  of  corruption  t>  wprk  for  children?  If  men 
die,  while  their  children  are  young,  then  tbey  chuse  some,  whom 
they  expect  will  prove  shepherds  to  preserve  their  children ;  bul  if 
they  prove  wolves,  where  is  the  remedy?-  If  men  t>e  in  a  way  of 
tndcj  it  is  probable  they  may  have,  in  goods,  twice  or  three  times 
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as  much  left  In  their  hands,  as  they  are  really  worth,  t'hese  goods 
the  executors  or  oTerseers  may  and  often  ha?e  procured  means  to 
he  appraised  at  half,  or  one* third  of  the  raliie ;  so  accordingly 
they  pay  debts  with  a  plene  adtninistravit.  These  poor  young 
children  or  simple  women  think  not,  neither  know  how  to  pre- 
vent it.  By  this  means,  let  a  man  die  that  is  worth  one  thousand 
pounds,  and  the  goodp  in  his  custody  worth  three  or  four  thou- 
sand pounds,  his  creditors  may  be  cheated  of  the. most  part  of  their' 
dabts,  and  his  children  left  a  burthen  to  the  parish.  O  England! 
England !  why  dost  thou  profess  thyself  the  most  sincere  nation 
for  Christianity  on  the  earth,  and  dost  suffer  these  things,  that  the 
▼ery  heathens  have  abhorred. 

0/^c^.— ^Bttt,  if  men  were  not  contentious,  they  might  speedily 
and  cheaply  try  any  suit  at  law.  It  is  the  fault  of  froward  spirits 
that  cause  the  great  charge  and  delay,  and  not  the  law  itself: 
and  It  is  just  that  the  law  should  be  chargfable,  else  erery  man 
would  be  at  strife  with  his  neighbour,  when  the  charges  were 
little. 

^n^t0..^It  i^  true,  that  injustice,  of  one  part  or  other,  is  in* 
disputably  the  cause  of  all  difference,  for  both  the  plaintiff  and 
defendant  cannot  be  in  the  right;  but,  were  the  law  made  accord- 
ii|g  to  the  mind  of  God,  for  punishment  of  those  that  do  evil,  and 
for  encouragement  of  those  that  do  well,  then  it  would  be  founded 
on  principles  of  justice  indeed;  it  would  suppress  strife,  conten- 
tion, and  debate ;  it  would  quickly  put  an  end  to  all  suits  and 
controversies;  it  would  not  protect  the  contentious  spirits,  nor 
nourish  their  derilish  nature.;  it  would  not  suffer  might  to  over- 
come right,  as  usually  it  doth  in  these  days ;  it  would  not  shelter 
great  landed  men  'in  prison,  in  the  King's  Bench  and  Fleet,  &c. 
iJiat  have  large,  real  estates,  which  they  spend  volu]  tuously  and 
riotously,  whilst  their  poor  creditors  lie  starving  \\\  nasty  prisons. 
This  is  monstrum  borrendum,  an  abomination  that,  let  what  will 
be  pretended  for  it,  is  not  tolerable  under  the  government  of  a 
right  constituted  commonwealth,  how  long  soever  it  hath  been 
continued  under  tyrannical  monarchy.  But,  to  sum  up  all  in 
brief,  the  law  in  the  generality  is  unjust  and  irrational,  the  execu- 
tion desperately  dangerous  and  chargeable ;  it  is  easier  to  find  a 
thousand  evils  in  it,  than  one  true  principle  in  matter  and  form, 
What,  if  te  attorney  or  council,  take  cunningly  a  bribe  from  an 
adversary,  and  make  a  compact  with  him  to  cheat  his  client,  as  it 
is  too  often  practised,  and  seldom  discovered? 

What,  If  a  judge  accept  of  a  bribe,  and,  by  over-a^ing  tho 
^ourt,  carry  a  case  against  law  and  right?  if  he  make  it  a  prece- 
dent,  may  it  not  be  the  ground  to  cheat  many  after  it?  It  is  re- 
markable, when  neither  the  letter  of  the  law  nor  reason  carry  a 
business,  then  those,  that  are  subtle  counsellors,  and  are  highhy 
feed,  for,  without  that,  OLthing  can  be  expected,  usually  pro- 
duce precedents;  and  these  are  imposed  on  the  jury  for  current 
i'ustico,  when  probably  the  ground  of  them  was  bribery  and 
fasenesi. 
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Tbertiftlaw,  reason,  or  equity,  In  England,  to  try  and  end 
all  titles,  debts,  and  trespasses,  depending^  by  suits,  in  all  courts, 
or  there  is  noL  If  there  be,  let  the  partiament  appoint  a  oeitain 
nomber  of  knowing  men,  the  most  conscleniioas  ^ey  can  think 
of,  in  several  cities  and  counties,  to  make  it  their  sole  business,  id 
afiaiited  time,  to  hear  and  determine  all  old  suits,  allowing  them 
a  moderate  salary  by  the  pound,  to  be  paid  by  him  that  is  found 
tiie  ofender;  and  let  not  things  depend  ad  infinitum  in  courts; 
Tkeremay  l>e  as  much  injury  suffered  by  the  delay  of  justice,  a| 
bj  denial  of  justice.  When  all  old  suits  are  ended,  were  there 
order  taken  in  hundreds  and  counties  io  hate'  all  laws,  leases^ 
siortgages  registered,  and  all  those  that  should  pretend  any  titlej 
to  make  their  claim  in  such  a  limited  time,  as  in  reason  may  be 
thought  fit,  reserving  some  exceptions  for  some  years  for  children, 
men  in  foreign  parts,  &c: ;  and,  when  all  old  suits  were  ended,  all 
lands  registered,  and  none  to  be  leased,  sold,  or  mortgaged,  in 
each  respectiTe  hundred,  within  one  month  after  the  contract,  It 
wovid  take  away  the  cause  of  most  contention,  and, ' until  thA 
cause  be  taken  away,  the  effect  will  never  cease.  Having  often 
diicoorsed  with  lawyers  and  others  aboot  the  delays,  burthen,  and 
anoertainty  of  trials  at  law,  I  very  seldom  found  any  averse  to 
merchants  courts;  In  regard,  that  it  is  apparent  the  affairs  an 4 
dealings  of  merchants  cannot  properly  be  understood  but  by  mev* 
chants  who  know  the  mystery  of  trade,  which  neither  judge^  coan« 
cil,  nor  gentlemen,  that  never  were  educated  therein,  can  possibly 
do;  for  what  a  ridiculous  thing  is  it,  that  the  judges  in  chancery  must 
determine  of  merchants  negotiations  transacted  in  foreign  parts, 
which  they  understand  no  better  than  do  their  seals  they  sit  on; 
snd  so  they  are  as  capable  to  do  equity  therein,  as  a  blind  man  to 
shoot  a  hare.  Now,  if  courts  of  merchant^  are  most,  nay,  1  say, 
absolutely  necessary  for  deciding  of  controversies  in  'commerce, 
(aod  the  reason  given  for  it  Is,  because  they  best  understand  It) ; 
the  samte' reason  holds  good,  that  countrymen,  clothiers,  weavers, 
&c*  are  most  competent  judges  of  country  affairs,  of  those  calltags 
they  live  on,  and  understand.  They  better  know  the  value  of  tres« 
pass  tliat  is  committed  by  cattle  on  corn,  &c.  than  do  the  citizens 
that  hardly  know  how  corn  groweth.  Can  the  people  of  London, 
or  masters  of  chancery,  judge  the  equity  of  things  acted  in  Corn, 
wal  or  Wales,  better  than  the  chief  able  men  of  the  neighboui^ 
hood?  Now,  if  England  was  so  happy  to  have  respective  hun<* 
dred  courts,  and  no  appeals  to  be  made  further  than  the  quarter 
sessions  ;  were  these  courts  rightly  constituted,  and  strict  penalties 
to  be  inflicted  on  the  receivers  of  bribes,  as  cutting  olf  their  noses, 
banishment,  or  the  like  (which  is  absolutely  necessary  for  a  false 
judge,  as  both  a  thief  and  murtherer))  where  none  uf  the  court, 
the  register  excepted,  should  continue  in  power  to  judjge,  but  one 
year  together ;  where  they  should  not  be  mercenary ;  where  a  man 
might  speak  his  own  cause,  or  employ -his  friend  wh<nn  heploased 
to  speak  for  him  ;  there  would  be  then  ground  to  expect  justice 
aod  equity  speedily :  there  would  not  be,  neither  ratioually  could, 
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Ijing  sophiitiy,  or  qutbblei)  to  pervert  the  vndenteiidiqg  of  the 
court,  there  being  alwajs  tine  deliberotelj  to  hear  the  btninecBi 
mnd  to  ezanuBe  the  witncMes,  when  the  matter  was  green  and  new. 
IVereit  ordained,  that  all  wills  should  be^  registered  in  each  respcc* 
tlTe  hundred  where  the  party  had  his  ab^e  or  trade;  that  the 
orerseers  of  the  parish  were  bound  by  oath  and  penalty  forthwith 
to  inform  some  members  of  the  court,  who  had  ^power  upon  the 
first  notice  to  appoint  one  or  two  able  men  to  take  oare  for  the 
preservation  of  the  goods  of  the  party'  deceased;  that,  at  a  certain 
day,  all  the  moveables  were  to  be  sold  to  him  that  would  give 
most;  with  this  reservation  made,  that  the  wife,  children,  execu* 
tor,  or  administrator  might,  when  the  highest  price  were  offered, 
have  liberty  to  take  it  at  the  same ;  that,  when  the  goods  were 
sold,  the  true  value  was  registered  in  the  court;  that  no  executor 
should  have  any  administration  granted,  without  giving  security, 
to  Hhe  court's  liking,  of  two  able  men  besides  himself;  that,  ia 
ease  the  executor  neither  could  nor  would  give  good  security,  that 
then  the  court  siu>uld  be  the  executor,  and  take  care  foe  tfie  dis« 
chai|[ing  the  debts,  providing  for  the  widow  and  children ;  that 
lione  bdoDging  to  this  court,  the  register  excepted,  should  con- 
tinue in  power  above  one  year  together ;  that  the  executor  should 
yearly  give  an  account  how  he  did  dispose  and  manage  the  estate 
to  the  court;  how  he  educated  or  bred  up  the  children,  &c.;  that, 
if  the  court  xemained  in  possession  of  the  estate,  then  that  it  might 
be  lawful  for  the  widow,  children,  or  friends,  to  have  redress  by 
the  sessions  court,  upon  complaint  and  proof  of  injury;  that  the 
lands  and  estates  of  ail  and  each  respective  person  in  the  hundred 
^were  liable  to  make  satisfaction  for  any  widows,  fatherless,  or' 
orphans  estates,  that  were  put  into  the  court's  hands.    This  would 
make  the  people  take  care  in  the  choice  of  their  yearly  court, 
called  judges,  or  juries,  or  ihc  like.     Now,  if  th^se  registers  of 
lands  were  kept;  if  the  estates  of  the  deceased  were  so  to  be  se- 
cured ;  if  all  debtl  were  liable  to  be  recovered  in  each  r^pective 
hwsdred;  this  would  prevent  law -suits;  this  would  disable  the 
cunning,   subtle  people,  from   finding  out  ways  to  dieat  their 
adghbours;  this  would  discover  those  that  were  coiittntious  and 
troublesome;  on  which  people  truly,  1  thinks  it  Here  but  just  to 
inflict  some  badge  of  disgrace;  ^whereas,  in  these  days,  ^none  are 
more  encouraged  by  lawyers,  counsellors,  &c«  than  those  that  are 
most  contentious. 


A   WORD   TO   THE   PA&LIAMENT. 


RiGUv  Honourable, 

I  no  not  give  this  title  to  flatter  and  collogue  with  you,  but  do 
really  hope  that  your  future  actions  and  designs  will  make  you 
worthy  of  it*     Ye  have  now  a  great  and  weighty  work  to  per« 
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fom,  «¥ea  tiie  reskniif;  to  Kfe,  liberty,  and  fecarity,  a  dl^ngv 
iniltTed,  dcstroycid  natiofi,  whose  qtler  roin  irill  qiikkly  eiiSDe, 
uleii  ye*  work  wbiltt  it  is  day,  unless  yon  make  use  of  the  pre* 
mt  opportooily  thai  God  hath  pot  ioto  your  hands.  It  is  not 
now  tine*  for  yoH  to  think  of  f ramiog  a  commonwealth  goTern« 
meat,  by  any  precedent  or  practiees  of  monarchical  laws,  for« 
merly  laade  by  king  or  single  persons,  which  solely  tended  to 
prsicrre  themeelves  and  their  posterities  in  their  anlimited  oppres. 
sioas.  Monarchy  is  an  absolute  antagonist  to  a  free  Ktate ;  and  so 
sre  sH  the  laws  and  rules  made  by  roonarchs.  The  Hollander^ 
whai  they  feliskod  the  tyranny  and  perspcntion  of  the  Hpanbh  king 
(who  had  a  far  more  legal  title  to  be  their  sovereign,  than  the  late 
Norman  Scottish  family  had  to  be  the  English ),  never  consalted 
vith  the  laws  of  their  king  to  make  fundamentals  for  a  free  state; 
they  nobly  and  resolvedly  shook  off  all  the  props  of  tyranny,  at 
tkj  had  done  the  tyrant  himself :  and  to  their  gallant  resolution^ 
God  gave  such  a  blessing,  that,  from  a  poor  miserable  people,  a 
distmsed  state,  they  are  now  become  potent,  rich,  and  dreadful. 
Te  are  now  involved  in  a  labyrinth  of  debts,  contracted  by  the 
late  asnrper,  not  on  necessity,  but  on  ambition.  The  people  of  the 
bad  are  almost  generally  impoverished  and  indebted ;  and  yet  ye  will 
uavMdably  bo  forced  to  raise  great  sums  to  pay  the  arrears  of  ttie 
army  asid  fleet*  Now,  as  ye  are  necessitatlMi  yet  to  continue  some 
hardens  on  (lie  people,  so  alio  there  is  a  little  necessity,  in  point 
•f  JQstice  aud  prudence,  for  yon  to  ease  the  people  of  others. 
The  lawyer's  interest  tends  neither  to  the  honour,  safety,  nor 
benefit  of  the  people^  nor  your  ovin  in  particular.  Who  have  been 
greater  enemies  against  the  establishing  a  free  state  than  that  gene* 
rstioii?  Who  have  done  and  still  do  more  discourage  the  nation 
from  a  cordial  compliance  to  this  government' than  they?  How 
often  have  tfaey  cried  up  a  necessity  of  the  executing  law  in  the 
name  of  a  sioglie  person,  alksdging  the  laws  of  England  coutd  not 
he  managed  any  other  way  ?  As  their  interest  is  engaged  to  mo- 
narchy,  so  let  it  fall  with  it;  let  them  be  condemned  out  of  their 
own  months,  ^^  nee  lex  est*  justior  nlla^  quam  necis  artifices  arte 
perirs  sua."  Must  the  people  not  only  pay  for  the  charge  of  your 
forces  by  land  and  sea,  but  must  they  pay  also  millions  of  money 
bercby  to  a  meroenary,  corrupt,  useless  generation  of  men,  who 
sre  worse  than  the  Mgyy^tM  caterpillars,  lor  they  devour  not  only 
the  green  leaves,  bnt  hundreds  of  poor  widows,  fatherless,  and 
orplmns*  These  are  the  insatiate  cannibals,  whose  carcasses  will 
never  be  fall  i^orged  with  the  spoil  of  the  poor  and  innocent,  until 
the  worm  gorgeth  himself  on  theirs.  Those  gentiemen  of  the  long 
robe  that  a^e  amongst  you,  i  hope,  cannot  say  less,  than  that 
there  is  great  reason  to  ease  the  people  herein.  What,  if  they 
have  heretofore  thriTen  highly  by  the  practice  of  law,  ^^  nunquam 
iera  ad  bonos  mores  via:''  are  they  not  thereby  the  better  able  to 
maintain  their  port  and  garb?  is  it  ndw  time  to  think  of  their 
latter  epd,  to  cease  to  do  evil,  and  learn  to  do  well  i  1  hope  the 
Frorerb  will  not  bold  true  in  them,*«»^^  the  older  the  more 
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coTetons."  Now  it  it  tinhe*  for  them,  and  the  whole  pariiament,' 
vnanimooslj  and  vigorously  to  do  good,  to  Tindicate  Uieir  foimer^ 
almost  (shall  Isay  deservedly)  lost  hoooar  and  reputation,  and  to 
secnre  their  estates  to  their  posterities.  Ye  haire  now  the  hearts 
and  purses  of  a  resoWed  honest  party,  that  wili  not  only  make 
addresses  to  yon,  like  the  addresses  to  the  single  person,  but  will 
stand  and  fall  with  yoa  in  all  just  things.  But  if  ye  4am  back 
from  the  strait  way  of  justice ;  if  ye  seek  to  make  youraelTes,  fa« 
milies,  or  relations  great,  by  raining  or  burdening  your  country  ; 
If  ye  make  or  maintain  the  lawyers  interest,  torn  a^iide  the  needy 
from  judgments,  and  rob  the  widow  and  fatherless,  theu  will  ye 
be  forsaken  by  God,  and  all  jost  men ;  then  will  not  your  moun* 
tains  of  treasures,  nor  numbers  of  lordships,  nor  fawning,,  flat* 
tering  parasites^  any  ways  help  you,  nor  deliver  you,  eed  meliora 
spero* 


^-c 


a  word  to  tub  army. 
Sirs, 

Ye  hare  once  more  erected  the  words  of  Salus  Popoli,  anci  de- 
clare it  ought  to  be  Suprema  Lex,  the  good  old  cause  is  now  cried 
up*  If  your  words  and  iiearts  go  together,  it  is  well ;  it  will  be 
the  people's  profit,  your  honour  and  safety ;  but,  if  your  zeal 
exceed  not  Jehu's,  it  i^lll  signify  nothing.  The  nation  hath  been 
too  long  abusi'd  and  cousened  by  fair  words, .  so  that  they  begin  to* 
say.  Who  will  now  not  only  speak,  but  do  us  any  good  ?  Who 
wUl  prove  such  self-deniers,  as  to  prefer  the  country's  ease  before 
their  own  honour  or  profit  ?  This  is  what  is  expected  from  all 
sorts,  and  satisfaction' cannot  be  given  to  the  people  but  by  it.  It 
is  not  now  a  time  to  cry  out  for  acts  of  indemnity,  which  will 
unavoidably  burden  and  punish  the  innocent,  and  let  the  guilty  go 
free.  Will  ye  have  all  the  corrupt  mercenary  creatures  of  the  late 
tyrant's  lust  justified,  and  all  their  ilUgotten  goods  secured  ?  Is 
there  no  pity,  remorse,  nor  compassion  dwelling  in  you,  in  ten- 
derness to  the  undone  people?  What  mean  all  your  glorious  de- 
clarations ?  What  mean  all  your  pretences  of  religion  ?  -  What 
mean  your  fasts  ?  Will  yc,  under  pretence  of  long  prayers,  de« 
votir  widows  houses  ?  Consider  what  fast  God  requireth  at  your 
hands.    Isa.  Iviii. 

But  if,  at  last,  nothing  will  divert  yon  from  this  stream  of  in* 
justice,  give  the  people,  who  have  long  fed  and  claathed  you, 
some  satisfaction.  As  ye  are  willing  to  excuse  the  guilty,  so  pray 
let  the  innocent  go  free.  Give  the  people  an  act  of  indemnity, 
and  free  them  from  paying  all,  or  any  part  of  arrears,  that  remain 
due  to  you  for  your  service  in  the  tyrant's  usurpation,  especially 
you  that  are  the  grandees  of  the  army  (who  have  «iufiicient]y  already 
gotten  by  the  poor  soldiery,  in  putting  a  necessity  on  them  to  sell 
their  arrears  to  you  for  a  matter  of  nought).  Think  no  more  of 
forcing  or  persuading  the  parliament,  by  your  proposals  (which 
arc  not  worth    ■  ■       )  to  gratify  a  single  family  aocL  interest,  for 
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doing  tbose  tbings  Chat  rather  deserve  panishment.  Hare  je  so 
moch  pit  J  to  a  particular  family,  that  hare  a  long  spjice  liTed  in 
pride  and  rolaptnousness,  and  hare  unwarrantable  boons  giren  so 
to  continae  ;  and  is  there  no  dram  of  coni|)a8sioq  left  in  yon  to  the 
dying  starring  nation?  O  ' temporal '  O  mores!  Neither  alqne 
woald  I  hare  yon  to  cease  from  pressing  these  things  aforesaid, 
but  also  to  be  instrumental  to  remore  those  grand  needle*<8  oppres. 
stoDS  which  lie  on  the  nation.  '  Be  you  at  la^t  instrumental  to  tree 
your  conn  try,  from  the  intolerable  burden  of  the  necilless  lawyers, 
who  lore  none  but  themselres.  Can  ye  forget  that  they  were,  in 
the  late  great  protectorian  parliament,  using  all  mean^  to  ordain 
laws  to  bang  or  banish  you,  and  shall  they  now  be  protected  in 
niotng  the  country  by  you  ?  God  forbid.  Surely  it  is  saflirient 
for  the  people  to  pay  millions  yearly  to  pay  the  army  and  nary, 
and  not  to  pay  millions  yearly  to  that  oppressing  needlens  grnera- 
tion.  I  should  wonder  what  spirits  do  possess  you,  if  you  now, 
at  last,  after  all  the  conriction  that  you  hare  declared,  should 
think  on  nothing  but  cloathing  yourseUes  in  ranity,  in  raising 
your  families  to  high  estates,  in  insulting  orer  your  brethren  the 
people  of  tbe  land,  who  hare  not  bread,  nor  cloaths  to  curer  their  . 
nakedness.  It  is  probable  ][and  less  than  which  1  expect, not)  that 
there  will  be  many,  or  some  among  you,  that  will  passionately 
disrespect  these  sins.  But,  if  1  am  become  your  enemy  for  telling 
jott  the  truth,  let  it  be  so:  ^'  Me,  me,  adsum  qui  feci,  in  me  con. 
Tertiteferrnnn;"  think  not  but  that  many  others,  as  well  as  my. 
self,  will  still  disrelish  self-seeking  and  oppression  in  you,  as  well 
as  they  did  in  the  king,  protector,  &c.  l^ct  England  nerer  cease 
to  cry  out  with  the  poet,  ^^  Rara  fides  probitasque  Tiris  qui  castra 
seqnuntur." 
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Ye  hare  plowed  wickedness,  ye  hare  reaped  iniquity,  ye  have 
ettcn  the  fruit  of  lyes,  Uosca  x.  13.  The  spoil  of  the  poor  and 
fatherless  i»  in  your  houses ;  ye  are  weighed  in  the  balance  of  jus. 
tice,  ye  are  found  as  light  as  chatf ;  there  is  a  wind  risen  up,  that 
will  blow  your  interest  into  the  land  of  oblivion  ;  all  the  mischiefs 
>nd  erils  that  ye  hare  done  in  secret,  are  now  discovered  on  the 
hoQse»top.  The  cries  of  the  wronged  and  oppressed,  the  lamenta- 
tious  of  the  widows,  fatherless,  and  orphans,  God  hath  heard. 
Yottr  wickedness  is  now,  like  the  Amorites,  at  the  height ;  the 
iword  of  justice  is  ready  to  cut  it  down  ;  the  decree  is  passed 
against  your  legal  robberies ;  strive,  therefore,  now  to  learn  peace 
^  patiencOi  arid  an  honester  calling ;  this  will  be  your  benefit  and 
coKteiit:  but,  if  ye  nill  resist,  and  gainsay,  know  this,  that  as. 
soredly  ye  will  perish  in  the  attempt. 
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THE  PBmCIPLSS  AMD  MAXIMi  COMCEBNINS 

GOVERNMENT  AND  RELIGION, 

Wn'CB  AEX  AMSKTED  BT  TB08B  THAT  ARE  COMMOHLY  CALLED 

LEVELLERS. 
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Londoo!  Prioted  for  llKmna  Brewster,  at  the  Tbretf  Bibles,  at  llw  west  end 
of  St^Paid**,  1659.    Quarto,  coataioiog  tixteeo  pi^;es. 


WHEN  the  sect  of  the  chrietians  first  arose,  the  tjranta 
wrapped  them  iu  beasts  skins,  to  provoke  the  wild  beasts 
to  rend  them  in  pieces ;  and,  when  Christ  their  Lord  descended  to 
esrth,  tjia  priests  and-  pharisees,  finding  his  doctrine  and  holiness 
against  their  interest,  cast  upon  him  all  the  dirt  of  blaspheDijr, 
drunkenness,  and  confederacy  with  the  worst  of  sinners;  and,  to 
make  sure  of  his  life,  thej  rendered  him  an  enemy  to  government, 
and  told  Pilate  that  be  wa9  no  friend  to  Cesar  if  he  let  him  go.  It 
hath  been  the  common  practice  of  all  tyrant^,  to  cover  the  face  of 
honesty  with  the  mask  of  scandal  and  -reproach,  lest  the  people 
-shonld  be  enamoured  with  its  beauty.  It  ks  a  master-piece  in  their 
politicks,  to  persnade  the  people  that  their  best  friends  are  their 
wont  aieroies,  and  that  whosoever  asserts  their  rights  and  liberties, 
is  factions  and  seditions,  and  a  disturber  of  their  peace;  Did  not 
the  Gracchi,  in  Rome,  by  such  policy,  perish  by  the  people's 
hands,  whoee  liberties  they  sought  to  vindicate  I  And  do  not  some 
Englishmen  now  suffer  deeply  upon  the  same  account,  from  the 
people's  hands,  for  whose  sakes  they  have  prodigally  hazarded 
their  eststes  and  lives  ?  Are  not  some  lovers  of  their  country  de« 
famed,  and  esteemed  prodigious  monsters,  bi*ing  branded  with  the 
name  of  levellers,  whilst  those,  that  reproach  and  hate  them,  nei« 
ther  know  their  prtnicipies  of  opinions  concerning  government,  nor 
the  good  they  intend  to  their  very  enemies?  Those  that  have'de* 
signed  to  prey  upon  the  people's  estates  and  liberties,  have  put  the 
frightful  vizard  of  levelling  upon  those  men's  faces  ;  and  most  peo. 
pie  are  aghast  at  them,  like  children  at  raw-head  and  bloody-bones, 
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md  dare  not  ask  who  thfy  are,  or  peep  Qoder  Hhm  Thard,  to  see 
(Mr  tree  faots,  principles,  an4  des^^dt.  Dottbdess,  if  the  people 
dint  hot  look  bdhiod  them  npon  the  bnghear  from  which  they  fly^ 
tkij  woeld  be  ashamed  of  .their  owb  childish  fear  of  the  loTellen 
disignsy  to  make  ^1  men's  estates  to  be  equal,  and  to  divide  the 
had  hj  telling  noses.  They  would  easily  discern  (if  they  durst 
consider  it)  that  no  number  of  men  out  of  Bedlam  could  resolre 
upon  a  thing  so  imposslbie,  that  erery  honr  would  alter  by  the 
birth  of  seme  child,  if  it  were  possible  once  to  make  out  equal 
shales;  nor  npon  a  thing  so  brutish  and  destruetife  to  all  iage^ 
unity  and  industry, 'as  to  puf  the  idle  useless  drone  into  as  good 
condition  as  the  laborious  useful  bee.  Neither  coold  the  people 
thhik  that  any  nnmber.of  men,'fit  to  be  feared,  rather  than  scorned 
and  pitied,  conid  gain  by  lerelling  estates,  for  they  can  never  bare 
power  and  interest  enough  to  disquiet  the  nation,  unless  the^r 
cslstes  be  nuch  greater  than  they  can  be  possible  upon  an  equal 
^tiviiioB ;  and,  surely,  it  is  a  bugbear  fit  for  none  but  cliiidren,  to 
fear  any  man'a  designs,  to  reduee  their  own  estates  to  little  better 
tliaii  nothing  ;  for  so  it  would  be,  if  all  the  land.wete  distributed 
like  a  three-penny  dole. 

Bat  to  satisfy  such  as  desire  to  know  what  they  are,  who  are 
BOW,  for  diatinction  sake,  though  formerly  by  their  enemies  scan* 
daloasly  called  le? ellers)  and  what  their  designs  are ;  I  shall  tell 
yoa  their  fundamental  doctrifws  or  masims  concerning  ourgofom« 
■ent,  and  from  thence  you  may  make  a  true  judgment  of  all  their 
plots,  and  either  fear  them,  or  favour  them  accordingly. 

I.  First,  they  assert  it  as  fundamental,  that  the  goTernment  of 
EogUmd  ought  to  be  by  laws,  and  not  by  men.  'J'hey  say,  the 
UvB  Ottght  to  be  the  protectors  and  preservers,  under  God,  of  all 
o«r  persons  and  estates,  and  that  every  man  may  challenge  that 
protection  as  his  right,  without  a  ticket  from  a  major.geueral,  and 
live  under  that  protection,  and  safely,  without  fear  of  a  red  coat, 
or  a  pursuivant  from  Whitehall.  They  say,  thai  Englishmen 
osght  to  fear  nothing  but  God,  and  the  breach  of  the  laws,  not 
lo  depoid  upon  the  will  of  a  court  and  their  council  for  the  secu* 
nty  of  themselves  and  their  estates.  They  ^ay,  the  laws  ought  to 
judge  of  all  offences  and  offenders,  and  all  penalties  and  puiibh- 
neotsto  be  inflicted  upon  criminals  ;  and  that  the  pleasure  of  his 
itighness,  or  his  couticil,  ought  not  to  make  whom  they  please  of. 
fcsdcn,  and  punish  and  imprison  whom  they  please,  and  during 
tkeir  pleasure. 

They  say  also,  that  the  laws  ought  to  decide  all  controversies, 
tnd  re^Mir  every  man's  injuries,  and  that  the  rod  of  the  people's 
tupreme  judicature  ought  to  be  over  the  magistrates,  to  prevent 
tlieir  corruption,  or  turning  aside  from  the  laws;  but  that  the' 
Asgintrates  for  executing  the  laws  should  not  hold  their  oi&ces  at 
the  pleasure  of  a  king,  or  protector,  lest  the  *fear  of  displeasing 
hm  perverts  justice.  In  their  opinions,  it  is  highly  criminal  that 
Iking,  or  protector,  or  court,  should  presume  to  inte(pos>e  by 
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letters,  tbraatSi  or  promises,  to  obstroct  the  due  course  of  the 
laws,  or  countenance  and  abet,  or  .discountenance  and  brow.*beat 
any  man^s  cause  whatsoerer.  In  fine,  they  say  the  laws  that  are 
incapable  of  partiality,  interest,  or  passion,  ought  so  to  govern, 
as  no  man  should  be  subject  to  the  crooked  will,  or  corrupt  affec* 
lions,  of  any  man. 

II.  The  levellers  second  maxim  or  principle  abont  government 
Is,  that  all  the  laws,  levies  of  monies,  war,  and  peace,  ought  to 
be  made  by  the  people's  deputies  in  parliament,  to  be  chosen  by 
them  successively  at  certain  periods  of  time,  and  that  no  c»>nncii«^ 
table,  orders,  or  ordinances,  or  court- proclamations,  to  bind  the 
people's  persons  or  estates.     It  is  the  first  principle  of  a  people's 
liberty,  that  they  shall  not  be  bound  but  by  their  own  consent ; 
and  this  our  ancestors  left  to  England  as  its  undoubted  right,  that 
no  laws  to  bind  oar  persons  or  estates  could  be  iropoeed  upon  us 
•against  our  wills ;  and  Ihcy  challenged  it  as  their  native  right,  not 
to  be  controuled  in  making  such  laws  as  concerned  their  c<HBmoa 
right  and  interests,  as  nay.  appear  by  the  parliaments  records  in 
the  time  of  Edward  the  Secoud,  and  Richard  the  Second*    Ths 
levellers  say,  that  those,  whose  interests  are  in  all  things  one  with 
the  whole  people's,  are  the  only  proper  uninterested  judges  of 
what  laws  are  must  fit  to  preserve  and  provide  for  that  comrooa 
interest.     Such  arir  the  people  in  parliament  rightly  constituted  and 
methodised,  and  they  may  be  depended  upon  to  provide  remedies 
for  the  people's  grievances,  because  they  themselves  are  sharers 
in  every  common  grievance,  and  they  will  be  naturally  led  to  study 
the  common  good,  because  they  shall  share  in  it.    But,  if  a  mo- 
narch's pleasure  should  controol  the  people*«  deputies  in  their  par- 
liaments, the  laws  must  be  fitted  for  the  interest  of  the  monarch 
and  his  family,  to  keep  him  in  a  condition  to  overtop  the  people, 
not  for  the  common  and  equal  good  of  the  whole  nation  ;  and  tbea 
the  monarch's  fears  on  the  one  hand,  lest  the  people  should  be 
able  to  diminish  his  greatness,  or  that  he  should  bold  his  greatuess 
at  their  mercy ;  and  the  people's  fears  on  the  other  hand,  lest  the 
monarch  should  be  able  to '  make  them  slaves,  and  they  come  tu 
hold  their  estates  and  lives  at  his  mercy.   These,  I  say,  would  set 
two  opposite  ioterosts  always  at  contentioh,  in  the  compo!:ing  of 
laws ;  and  the  wisdom  and  industry  of  the  people^s  deputies,  that 
should  be  spent  in  contriving. the  advancement  of  the  peoplCi's  com- 
mon good  in  the  laws,  would  be  taken  up,  endea?ouring  to  defend 
and  preserve  the  people'8  interests  against  the  monarches :  there- 
fore, say  the  levellers,  it  is  equal,  necessary,  and  of  natural  right, 
that  the  people  by  their  deputies  should  chuse  their  oh  n  laws.    Vet 
they, conceive  it  would  be  of  much  greater  good  to  our  country,  if 
our  parliaments  were  moulded  into  a  better  form,  and  some  depu- 
ties were  chosen  by 'the  people,  only  to  give  their  consent  or  dis* 
sent  unto  laws  proposed;  and  other  deputies  were  chosen  for 
senators,  that  should  consult  and  debate  of  the  necessity  and  con- 
veniency  of  all  laws,  levies  of  monies,  war,  and  peace,  and  then 
propose  all  to  the  great  iisscmbly  of  the  people's  deputies,  to  re^ 
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solve;  that  so  Ae  proposing  and .resotring power,  ndtMagia 
the  same  assembly « all  faction  and  private  interests  may  be  aroidec^ 
which  maj  possibly  arise  in  a  single  fonaci!,  rested  wUh  the  scia 
sovereign  law-making  power.  This  second  doctrine  of  the  level, 
lers  had  been  fit  for  all  England  to  hare  asserted  some  yean  since^ 
and  then  so  many  fatherless  and  widows  had  not  now  been  weep^  . 
ing  for  their  lost  husbands  and  fathers  in  Jamaica^  and  other 
forogn  conntrtes ;  nor  had  so  many  fiin^lies  been  mined,  nor 
England  ianpoverished  by  the  loss  of  trade,  occasioned  by  the  Sp»-i' 
Bish  war,  begnn  aad  proiecuted  npon  pri?ate  interests  or  fancies, 
without  advice  or  consent  of  the  people  in  parliament. 

III.  The^  levellers  assert  it,  as  another  principle,  that  every 
man,  of  what  quality  or  condition,  place  or  office  whatsoever, 
eaght  to  be  eqaaliy  subject  to  the  laws.  Every  man,  say  they, 
high  and  ^ow,  rich  and  poor,  must  be  accountable  to  the  laws^ 
and  either  obey  them,  or  suffer  the  penalties  ordained  for  the 
trusgressors.  There  ongbt  to  be  no  more  respect  of  .persons,  in  - 
the  czeention  of  the  laws,  than  is  with  God  himself,  if  the  law  be 
transgressed.  No  regard  should  be  had  who  is  the  offender,  bnt 
of  what  kind,  nature,  and  degree,  is  the  offence.  It  is  destruc* 
tire  to  the  end  of  a  government  by  law,  that  any  magistrate,  or 
other,  should  be  exempt  from  the  obedience  or  justice  of  the  laws. 
It  dissolves  the  government,  ipsofado^  and  exposeth  all  the  peo» 
pie  to  rapine  and  oppression,  without  security  of  Uieir  persons 
and  estates,  for  which  the  laws  are  intended ;  therefore,  say  they, 
great  thievns,  and  little,  must  alike  to  the  gallows;  and  the 
meanest  man  as  readily  and  easily  obtain  justice  and  relief  of  any 
injury  and  oppression,  against  the  greatest,  as  he  shall  do  against 
the  lowest  of  the  pi'ople ;  and  therefore,  say  they,  it  ought  not  to 
he  in  tiie  power  of  any  single  person  to  defend  himself  from  the 
impartial  stroke  of^the  laws,  or  to  pervert  justice  by  force;  and. 
that  brings, in  their  fourth  principle,  viz. 

IV,  That  the  people  ought  to  be  formed  into  such  a  constant 
military  posture,  by  and  under  the  commands  of  their  parliament, 
that,  by  their  own  strength,  they  may  be  able  to  compel  every* 
man  to  be  subject  to  the  laws,  and  to  defend  their  country  from 
foreigners,  and  inforce  right  and  justice  from  them,  upon  all 
emergent  occasions.  No  government  can  stand  without  force'  of 
arms,  to  sub<ioe  sach  as  shall  rebel  against  the  laws,  and  to' defend 
their  territories  from  the  rapine  and  violence  of  strangers ;  and  the 
people  must  either  hire  mercenary  soldiers,  to  be  the  guardians  of 
their  laws,  and  their  country,  or  take  the  care  upon  themselves, 
by  disposing  themselves  into  a  posture  of  arms,  that  may  make* 
them  ready  and  able  to  be  their  own  guard.  Now,  say  the  level. 
lers,  it  is  neither  prudent  nor  safe  that  the  people's  arms  should 
be  pat  into' mercenary  soldiers  hands.  What  reason  can  induce 
any  people  to  believe  that  their  laws,  estates,  liherties,  and  lives, 
shall  be  moi'e  secure  in  the  hands  of  mercenaries,  than  in  their 
own  ?  Who  can  think  his  estate,  his  liberty^  or  his  life,  in  safety, 
when  lie  knows  they  are  all  at  the  mercy  and  will  of  hirelings, 
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HkBt  are  led  bj  no  other  notiTe  than  that  of  proit  or^f  to  serre 
them  ?  ami  maj  be  led  by  aay  propotal,  or  tamptatioa  of  greater 
profit  or  pay,  to  desert  them. 

-    All  ages  hare  afforded  sad  experimeots  of  trnsting  their  strength 
in  the  hands  of  mercenary  armies ;  most  nations  who  hare  kept 
them^  at  least  in  their  own  bowels,  having  been  deToared  by  them* 
Did  not  the  Egyptian  king,  by  trusting  the  arms  in  hirelings  hands, 
lose  both  his  crown  and  life,  and  brought  the  people  to  be  slavea 
to  the  Mamulakes  for  near  two  kandred  years  ?     Was  not  the  (9/^ 
mons  commonwealth  of  Rome  rained  and  inslared  by  their  negU» 
gent  permission  of  Julius  Caesar  (upon  his  advantage  of  long  oon* 
tinning  general)  to  form  a  mercenary  army  ?     Did  not  the  inha- 
bitanti  of  Rhegium  perish  by  the  hands  of  thfs  Roman  legion,  left 
to  be  their  mercenary  defenders  ?     And  were  not  our  neighboora 
of  Amsterdam  lately  rery  near  the  loas  of  their  estates  and  liber- 
ties by  their  own  mercenary  army  ?    And,  say  the  lereJlers,  the 
people  hare  less  reason  to  trust  to  mercenaries,  to  defend  their 
country  from  foreigners,  than  they  hare  to  preserre  their  estates 
and  liberties  from  domestick  oppression.    How  can  their  valour 
orlfidelity  be  depended  upon,,  when  a  small  stipend  only  obllgetii 
ihem  to  either  ?  and,  if  they  be  conquered  one  day,  they  are  r^y 
to  serve  the  conqueror  next  day,  it  being  their  professed  principle 
to  serve  where  they  can  have  best,  and  most  certain  pay.    fiat,  say 
the  levellers,  when  the  people,  who  are  owners  of  a  country,  are 
disposed  into  a  military  form,  they  fight  pro  arts  Sf  fads;  they 
are  sensible  that  they  have  more  at  stake  than  a  daily  stipend,  and 
are  in  no  hopes  to  better  their  conditions,  by  division  amongst 
themselves,  or  by  betraying  their  country  to  foreigners.    Thus, 
say  they,  is  it  prudent  and  safe  for  the  people  to  be  masters  of 
their  own  arms,  and  to  be  commanded,  in  the  use  of  them,  by  a 
part  of  themselves  (that  is,  their  parliaments)  whose  interest  is  the 
same  with  theirs. 

These  four  foregoing  maxims  contain  the  sum  of  all  the  level, 
lors  doctrine  about  our  government  in  externals  ;  (v^hose  princi- 
ples, without  naming  one  of  Chem,  have  been  rendered  so  prodi* 
gious,  and  of  such  dangerous  consequence)  but  let  the  reader 
judge,  whether  the  liberty,  happiness,  and  security  of  every  £n« 
glishman  be  not  sought  in  the  endeavours  to  establish  those  foun- 
dations of  equal  justice  and  safety ;  neither  can  they  be  charged 
herein  with  novelty  or  inconstantly,  the  same  fuiuiamentals  of  gO. 
vemment  haring  been  claimed  by  our  ancestors,  as  their  rights  for 
many  hundred  years. 

And  the  late  long  parliament  proposing  the  same  to  the  peoploi 
as  the  things  to  be  defended  by  the  late  war ;  alledging,  that  the 
king  had  set  up  courtiers  to  govern,  instead  of  laws,  by  imprison- 
ing at  pleasure,  and  during  pleasure ;  and  that  he  had  attempted 
to  make  proclamations,  and  council-table  orders,  to  be  as  binding 
as  the  laws  that  the  people  made  by  their  parliaments ;  and  that 
the  king  had  exempted  himself,  and  others,  from  subjection  to  the 
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bv9,  and  pretonded  a  right  to  the  militia,  to  commftdthe  peo^* 
pie'iarmSy  withont  their  coasent ;  and,  in  tonfidenc^  of  the  pkr« 
liueafs  real  intentions  and  MeAity  m  what  thej  proposed,  the 
pfO|^e  spared  neither  treasure  nor  blood  to  preserre  themselTes, 
and  their  declared  native  rights.  And,  therefore  those,  called 
Lerellers,  do  now  challeni^e  their  principles  of  justice  and  freedom, 
as  the  price  of  their  blood ;  and,  howeTer  manj  of  the  parliament's 
frictt(b,  and  adherents,  have  since  deserted  their  first  pretences^ 
fet,  die  lerellers  say,  they  can  gite  no  account  to  the  righteons 
God  of  the  blood  they  have  shed  in  the  quarrel,  nor  to  their  own 
coBsciences,  of  ilieir  duty  to  themselves,  their  families,  and  coun* 
tij,  to  preserve  their  laws,  rights,  and  liberties ;  if  they  should 
not  persist  in  their  demands  and  endeavours,  to  establish  the  go* 
renunent  in  what  form  soever,  upon  the  foundation  of  the  princi* 
pt«  herein  declared;  and  therein  they  would  acquiesce,  humbly 
praying  the  Father  of  all  Wisdom,  so  to  direct  their  law-ma. 
ken  and  magistrates,  that  all  God's  people  might  enjoy  their 
tpirittial  christian  liberties,  in  worshipping  God  according  to 
tkeir  consciences;  and  they  heartily  wish,  that  such  a  liberty 
nay  be  fettled,  as  another  fundamental  or  corner-stone  in  the  go*. 
Tenupent. 

But  the  designers  of  oppression  having  also  thrown  dirt  in  the 
faces  of  those,  whom  they  have  named  levellers,  in  the  matters  of 
K^ion,  and  aspersed  them  Sometimes  as  Jesuits,  sometimes  as 
notorious  hereticks,  and  sometimes  as  licentious  atheists,  men  of 
no  religion  ;  it  is  necessary  that  I  should  acquaint  the  reader  with 
tkdr  principles  that  relate  unto  religion.  1  do  not  mean  to  give 
an  account  of  their  faith  ;  for  the  men,  branded  with  the  name  of 
levellers,  are,  and  may  be  under  several  dispensations  of  light  and 
knowledge  in  spiritual  things^  in  which  they  do  not  one  judge  the 
other;  yet  they  are  all  professors  of  Ihe  christian  reformed  reli- 
gion, and  do  all  agree  in  these  general  opinions  about  religion,  and 

the  power  of  men  over  it. 

« 

First,  They  say,  that  all  true  religion  In  men  is  founded  upon 
thciQward  consent  of  their  understandings  and  hearts,  to  the  truths 
reTealed ;  and  that  the  understanding  is  so  free,  that  it  is  not  in 
the  power  of  men  to  compel  it  to,  or  restrain  it  from  a  consent ; 
nothing  but  the  irresistible  evidence  of  a  truth  can  gain  a  consent, 
and,  when  the  evidence  is  clear  to  any  man's  understanding,  he 
himself,  nnnch  less  another  howsoever  potent,  cannot  so  much  as 
iospead  an  assent.  Therefore,  no  man  can  compel  another  to  be 
Kiigiovs,  or  by  force  or  terror  constrain  the  people  to  be  of  the 
tmc  religion. 

Secondly,  They  say,  thai  the  last  dictate  of  every  man's  under- 
standing, in  matters  of  ftiith  and  God's  worship,  is  ,the  last  voice 
of  God  to  him,  and  obligeth  him  to  practise  accordingly;  if  a 
nan  be  erroneously  informed,  yet  the  misconceptions,  he  hath  of 
truth,  bind  him  to  practise  erroneously,  and,  should  he  resist  that 
teeming  light,  though  it  should  be  in  truth  darkness,  his  sin  would 
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be  mfich  greater,  and  of  worse  consequence,  than  if  he  follows  by 
his  actions  his  erroneous  xx>nceptions ;  tberttfore  the  only  means  to 
promote  the  true  religion,  under  any  government,  is  to  endeaTOur 
rightly  to  inform  the  people's  consciences,  by  whose  dictates  God 
commands  them  to  be  guided ;  and  therefore  Christ  ordained  the 
preaching  of  the  gospel,  as  the  outward  means  for  eonrertiag 
souls;  faith  coming  by  hearing:  and  he  also  ordained  spiritual 
ordinances  for  the  conviction,  instruction^  and  punishment  of 
erroneous  and  heretical  persons;  the  scripture  commanding  the 
erroneous  to  be  instructed  with  the  spirit  of  meekness,  and  admo. 
nished  privately,  publiokly,  &c.  And  Christ  never  mentioned 
any  penalties  to  be  inflicted  on  the  bodies  or  parses  of  unbelievers^ 
because  of  their  unbelief. 

Thirdly,  levellers  say,  that  there  are  two  parts  of  tme  reli-* 
gion,  the  .first  consists  in  tha  right  conceptions,  and  receptions  of 
God,  as  he  is  revealed  by  Christ,  and  sincere  adorations  of  him  ia 
the  heart  or  spirit,  and  the  expressions  or  declarations  of  that 
worship  outwardly,  in  and  by  the  use  of  those  ordinances  that  are 
appointed  by  Christ,  fer  that  purpose.  The  second  part  of  it 
consists  in  works  of  righteousness,  and  mercy,  towards  all  men^ 
done  in  obedience  to  the  will  of  God,  and  in  imitation  of  his  jus* 
tice  and  goodness  to  the  whole  world. 

The  first  part,  being  wholly  built  upon  the  foundation  of  re* 
Tealed  truths,  doth  in  its  own  nature  absolutely  exclude  all  posai. 
bility  of  man*s  being  lord  of  his  brother's  faith,  unless  the  under* 
standing  or  faith  of  a  magistrate  could  constrain  the  faith  or 
understanding  of  others,  to  be  obedient  to  his,  or  rather  to  be 
transformed  into  the  likeness  of  his :  And  therefore  thereiu  every 
man  must  stand  or  fall  to  his  own  master,  and  having  done  his 
duty,  rightly  to  inform  his  neighbonr,  must  give  an  account  ta 
God,  of  himself  only. 

But  the  second  part  of  religion  falls  both  under  the  cognisance 
or  judgment  of  man,  and  the  law-makers,  or  magistrates  power* 
Christ  hath  taught  his  followers  to  judge  of  men's  religion  by  thar 
works:  '^  By  their  fruits,"  saith  he,  ''  ye  shall  know  them,  for 
men  do  not  gather  grapes  of  thorns/'  Whosoever,  be  it  a  court, 
or  an  army,  or  a  single  person,  pretend  to  religion,  and  yet  re. 
main  treacherous  wherein  they  are  trusted,  and  continue  in  the 
breach  of  their  promises,  and  are  not  conscientious  to  do  to  others, 
as  they  would  that  they  should  do  to  them,  but  can,  without  re. 
gard  to  justice,  seize  by  force  of  arms  upon  the  people's  rights, 
due  to  them  by  God's  law  of  nature,  and  their  ancestors  agree- 
ment; and  subject  their  persons,  and  estates,  to  th«r  wills,  or 
their  ambition  and  covetousness,  and  make  themselves  great  by 
oppressions  out  of  the  people's  purses ;  those  men's  religion,  men 
^may  clearly  judge,  being  vain  by  the  scriptures  judgment,  yea 
their  pcayers,  and  their  preaching,  as  abominable  in  God's  eyes, 
as  were  Ae,  fasts,  new  moons,  and  sabbaths  of  the  Jews,  which 
were  then  abo  GU>d^r  ordinances,  whilst  their  hands  were  defiled 
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with  blood,  and  oppression,  and  the  works  of  righteousness  and 
mercy  neglected.  ' 

It  properly  belongs  to  the  goterning  powers,  to  restrain  men 
from  irreligion  ia  this  Second  part  of  religion ;  that  is,  from  in- 
justice,  falth-brcaking,  cruelty,  oppression,  and  all  other  etil 
works,  that  are  plainly  evil,  without  the  divine  light  of  trnthi 
that  are  only  revealed ;  and  it  is  the  duty  bf  governing  powers,  to 
compel  men  to  this  part  of  religion,  that  is,  to  the  outward  acts 
of  jastice  and  noercy  ;  for  the  itiward  truth  of  men's  religion,  even 
in  these.  Is  beyond  the  magistrates  power  or  judgment. 

Fourthly,  they  say,  that  nothing  is  more  destructive  to  true 
religion,  nor  of  worse  consequence  to  human  society,  than  the 
qaarrels  of  nations  or  persons,  about  their  difference  of  faith  and 
worship,  and  the  use  of  force  and  punishments,  each  to  compel 
the  other  to  be  of  his  belief.  It  cantiot  be  denied',  that  God,  in 
his  infinite  secret  wjsdom^  is  pleased  to  cause  his  spirit  to  enlighten 
men^s  minds,  with  several  degrees  of  light,  and  to  suffer  many  to 
remain  in  darkness,  which  be  afterwards  afeo  enlightened ;  and, 
therefore,  their  faith  and  worship,  if  it  be  sincere,  must  nece^. 
riiy  and  unavoidably  differ,  according  to  the  different  root  of  light 
upon  which  it  grows.  Surely  babes  in  Christ,  and  strong  men, 
differ  much  Ln  their  apprehensions  and  comprehensions  of  the  ob« 
jects  of  faith,  and  much  more  those  that  are  not  yet  born  in  Christ, 
thoagh  appointed  unto  regeneration,  and  it  may  be,  instructed  like 
Cornelius,  in  some  things. 

And,  as  to  opinions  about  worship,  the  thoughts  of  men  must 
naturally  be  different,  as  the  mind  of  one  exceeds  another  in  clear* 
ness  of  light,  and  capacity  of  judging;  now  when  the  most  pow- 
erful party  seeks,  by  force  and  punishments,  to  constrain  the 
gOTemed  or  conquered,  to  subscribe  to  their  faith  and'  opinions, 
without  regard  to  their  own  light  or  understandings  ;  doth  it  not, 
as  much  as  is  in  man's  power,  banish  all  dependence  upon  the  spi* 
rit  of  God  for  light,  out  of  men's  minds,  and  constrain  them  to 
pat  out  Ihe  candle  of  God  within  them,  that  is,  the  lightof  their 
ova  understandings,  and  induce  them,  for  their  worldly  resf)ect8 
and  safety,  to  profess  a  faith,  and  practise  a  worship,  which  they 
neither  do,  nor  dare  understand?  And  by  continuance  to  contract 
a  blindness  of  mind,  and  hardness  of  heart ;  and  is  it  possible  to 
practise  a  design  more  opposite  to  true  religion,  and  the  propaga- 
tion of  it  ?  And  it  is  evident  that  those  of  false  religions, '  under 
a  pretence  of  honouring  God,  by  forcing  men  to  be  religious, 
hare  blinded  millions  of  thousands  with  false  worships.  And  also, 
that  such  as  have  professed  the  true  religion,  in  substance,  have 
wickedly  opposed  the  further  inlightening  work  of  the  spirit  of 
God,  and  caused  thousands,  for  fear  of  punishment,  to  rest  satis- 
fied  in  the  profession  of  a  faith  and  worship,  which  they  under.' 
stand  not,  and  therefore  can  have  no  true  religion  in  them.  And 
histories  will  tell  plentifully,  how  pernicious  the  quarrels,  grounded 
only  upon  difference' in  matters  of  faith,  have  beep  to  mankind; 
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an  honest  pen  wonld  tremble  to  relate  the  mnrden,  andmasiacref^ 
the  dreadful  wars,  and  confasions^  and  the  rains,  and  desolations 
of  countries,  that  have  been  upon  this  account;  and  the  sam* 
^ust  be  to  the  world's  end,  if  difference  in  opinions  about  rdigi. 
Otts  worship,  and  matters  of  faith,  should  be  admitted  to  be  a  suf. 
ficient  ground  of  quarrels ;  errors  and  differences  in  men^s  under, 
standings  are  from  natural,  ynaroidable  infirmity,  which  ought 
not  to  be  the  objects  of  punishments,  or  men's  angers;  it  is  not 
more  likely,  that  God  should  make  all  men's  understandings  equal 
in  their  capacity  of  judging,  or  give  to  all  an  equal  means  or 
measure  of  knowledge,  than  that  he  should  make  all  oiens  facea 
alike*  Why  then,  say  the  levellers,  should  any  man  quarrel  at 
another,  whose  opinion  or  faith  is  not  like  to  his ;  more  than  at 
him,  whose  nose  is  not  like  to  his ;  therefore  say  they,  let  us  be 
unanimous  in  seeking  an  establishment  of  equal  freedom  and  seen* 
rity  to  the  whole  people,  of  the  best  provisions  for  commutative 
and  distributive  justice,  without  partiality ;  and  of  the  best  means 
of  instructing  the  whole  people  in  the  spirit  of  love  and  meekness; 
and  then  true  religion  will  increase  and  flourish. 

I  have  now  faithfully  related  the  sum  of  their  prinx:iples  abont 
government  and  religion,  who  have  been  usually  called  levellers, 
and  scapdalised  with  designs  against  government  and  religion,  and 
plats,  to  bring  the  nation  into  anarchy  and  confusion:  let  the 
reader  judge,  what  colour  there  is  to  suspect  those,  that  are  thus 
principled,  of  such  ill  designs ;  or  rather,  whether  freedom,  jus. 
tjce,  peace,  and  happiness  can  be  expected  in  our  nation,  if  these 
fundamentals  of  government  be  not  asserted,  vindicated*,  and  prac 
tised,  and  made  as  known  and  familiar  to  the  people,  as  our 
ancestors  intended  the  great  charter  of  the  liberties  of  England 
should  have  been,  when  they  provided,  that  it  should  be  sent  to 
every  city,  and  every  cathedral  church,  and  that  it  should  be  read 
and  published  in  every  county,  four  times  in  the  year,  in  full 
county. 

I  have  only  mentioned  the  fundamentals,  because  they  claim 
these  as  their  right,  and  humbly  submit  the  circumstantials,  as  to 
the  number  whereof  parliaments  should  consist,  and  the  manner  of 
their  elections,  and  the  order  of  their  debating  and  resolving  of 
laws,  Spc.  to  the  wisdom  of  the  parlifiroents.  But  the  reader  may 
well  enquire,  how  those,  that  have  asserted  these  principles,  came 
to  be  called  levellers,  the  people  believing  generally  otherwise  of 
them,  than  these  principles  deserve.  Truly  the  story  is  too  tedi- 
ous to  relate  at  large ;  but  the  sum  of  it  is,  that,  in  the  year  1648, 
&c.  the  army  having  been  in  contest  with  some  members  of  the 
long  parliament,  they  constituted  a  general  council  of  officers,^  and 
agitators  for  the  soldiers,  and  then  fell  into  debate  of  proposals  to 
be  made  to  the  parliament,  for  a  settlement,  and  then  some  of  that 
council  asserted  these  principles ;  and  the  reason  of  them  quickly 
gained  the  assent  of  the  major  part ;  but  being- contrary  to  the  de- 
signs of  some  that  were  then  grandees,  in  the  parliament  and  army 
(but  most  of  then  since  dead)  and  had  resolved  of  other  thlogs,  at 
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tlmttime,  ercn  with  the  king,  who  was  then  at  Hampton  Court, 
it  feU  into  debate  in  a  prirate  cabinet  conncil^  how  to  suppress  or 
aroid  those,  tliat  maintained  these  principles,  and  it  was  resolrcd, 
that  some  iil  name  was  fit  to  be  given  to  the  asserters  of  them,^  as 
persons  of  some  dangerous  design ,  and  that,  their  reputations  be« 
ing  blasted,  they  wonld  come  to  nothing,  especially  if  that  general 
conadl  were  dissoWcd;  then  was  that  council  dissolved,  and  an 
occarion  taken  from  that  maxim,  that  erety  man  ought  to  be 
cqoiily  subject  to  the  laws,  to  Invent  the  name  of  levellers ;  and 
the  king,  who'  was  to  be  frighted  into  the  Isle  of  Wight  from 
Hampton  Court,  with  pretences,  that  the  men  of  these  principles 
in  the  army  would  suddenly  seize  upon  his  person,  if  he  staid  there, 
he  was  acquainted  with  those  men,  by  the  name  of  levellers,  and 
was  the  first  that  ever  so  called  them  in  print,  in  his  declaration 
left  on  the  table  at  Hampton  Court,  when  he  secretly  (as  was 
thought)  stole  away  from  thence;  and  thence  it  was  suddenly 
hlown  abroad,  with  as  much  confidence,  as  if  they  had  believed  it, 
that  first  reported  it,  that  a  party  of  levellers  designed  to  level  all 
men's  estat^ ;  and,  since  then,  the  late  lord  protector,  knowing 
these  foundations  of  freedom  to  be  inconsistent  with  his  designs, 
iuth  often  mentioned  the  levellers  plots,  with  malice,  'scorn,  and 
scandal;  and  now  of  late  generally,  whosoever  asserts  the  peo« 
pie's  liberties,  and  right  of  government  by  law,  and  not  by  vrill,  b 
branded  aa  a  leveller,  by  the  flatterers. 

Now  I  heartily  wish,  that  my  countrymen  may  not  be  mista- 
ken in  my  candid  intentions,  in  giving  them  this  account ;  I  mean 
not  to  court  them  as  Absalom  did  his  father's  tubjecti,  to  mak« 
them  believe,  that  those,  called  levellers,  would  use  them  better 
than  others,  if  power  was  trusted  in  their  hands ;  for  our  age  hath 
giren  me  exp^ience,  that  power  to  inslave  the  people  ought  uot 
to  be  intrusted  in  any  men's  hands,  upon  the  fairest  pretences,  and 
most  solemn  oaths,  that  that  power  shall  be  used  to  establish  their 
freedom.  And  it  is  the  levellers  doctrine,  that  the  government 
ought  to  be  settled  u])on  such  equal  foundations  of  common  right 
and  freedom,  that  no  man,  or  number  of  men,  in  the  nation, 
shonld  have  the  power  to  invade  or  disturb  the  common  freedom, 
or  the  common  conrse  of  impartial  justice;  and  therefore,  that 
crery  authority  ought  to  be  of  small  continuance,  and  the  several 
authorities,  to  be  so  balanced,  each  by  other,  that,  without  such 
an  agreement  of  men,  against  their  own  interest,  as  human  pru- 
dence cannot  think  possible,  the  people  cannot  suffer  any  common 
injur}' ;  but  my  meaning  in  this,  is,  only  to  prevent  the  division 
of  my  countrymen  into  parties,  Mith  animosities  each  against 
others,  by  the  couzenage  of  names  or  scandals,  when  it  may  be, 
they  wolild  otherwise  join  hands  and  hearts,  for  their  common 
rights  and  liberties,  if  they  understood  each  others  minds,  and 
could  converse  each  with  other  without  prejudice,  because  of  the 
names,  whereby  each  hath  usually  called  the  others*  It  is  a  thread- 
hare  plot  of  tyrants,  to  divide  the  people  into  parties,  that  they 
may  the  more  easily  master  them ;  but  1  wish,  that  my  country. 
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men  woald  unite  in  the  equal  principles  of  common  right,  and 
hearken  to  reason,  with  clearness  of  mind,  whosoerer  offers  it, 
not  regarding  whether  he  that  speaks  it  is  oilled  a  leTeller,  or  a 
sectary,  or  an  anabaptist,  or  a  presbyter,  or  a  cayalier,  but  con^ 
sidering  what  he  says ;  and  then  the  number  of  hands,  to  defend 
our  liberties,  and  properties,  wouldbesojiumerous,  that/the  am- 
bition  of  one,  or  a  few,  could  nol  hope  for  success  in  attempting 
a  tyranny  over  us.  And  i(  this  poor  paper  may  ha^e  snch  an  ef- 
feet,  that  my  CQuntrymen  be  not  deluded  with  the  idle  scandal  of 
IcTelling,  cast  upon  honest  men,  into  an  opposition  of  their  own 
welfare,  I  and  many  tha^  agree  in  the  publication  of  this,  shall 
hare  our  ends. 

Consider  therefore,  what  yon  here  read,  and  the  Lord  make 
you  understand  the  things,  that  conduce  to  your  peace  and  free- 
dom, and  the  glorifying  his  name  in  righteousness,  in  this  nation. 
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IN  A  GAME  AT  PICQUET : 
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WITH   OBBAT  APi'LAUBB, 


Tempon  matantar,  &  not- 


printed  in  the  year  1 659.    Qoarto,  containing  ten  pages. 


Oliver^ 

I  AM  like  to  hare  a  good  beginning  of  it ;  I  hare  thrown  ont  all 
my  best  cards,  and  got  hone  but  a  company  of  wretched  ones ; 
so  I  may  Tery  well  be  capctted. 

Lambert.  Now  you  haye  a  good  pack,  my  lord,  I  am  content 
to  play ;  but  you  knew  every  card  of  the  old  ones,  and  could  make 
your  game  as  you  listed. 

Lawrence.  I  took  a  few,  yet  they  make  me  a  good  game ;  for 
I  left  all  the  little  ones  behind  me. 

Fleetwoods  If  your  highness  had  those,  my  Lord  Laurence  left, 
you  would  have  a  better  game,  than  you  have ;  I  could  wish  you 
would  look  upon  them;  but  yet,  1  know,  you  can  hardly  tell 
what  to  play  well.  I  am  for  the  little  ones,  if  there  be  enough  of 
them ;  for  two  quint  minors  will  win  the  game,  before  you  come 
to  reckon  you  are  fourteen  by  knaves. 

Fines.  It  is  fit  you  should  play  at  some  common  game,  where 
all  the  small  cards  are  in,  and  ^here  the  ace  goeth  but  for  one.  I 
was  too  long  at  the  sport,  and  left' it,  because  I  could  make  no. 
thing  of  it ;  but,  here,  whosoever  gets  one  card  is  like  to  make  a 
good  hsmd:  I  have  got  a  good  tearse  already. 
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Mu$graoe.  I  was  somewhat  scrnpnloas,  whether  play  was  law- 
fal,  or  not;  and  so  sat  out  the  last  game,  which  had  like  to  hate 
undone  me :  for  the  future,  I  shall  play  what  game  soerer  your 
highness  pleaseth,  especially  now  I  see  you  play  so  well,  when 
you  lose.  ' 

lAsle.  If  I  go  into  France,  I  must  practise  another  game;  bat, 
do  what  I  can,  I  shall  be  over-reached  by  Hoc  Maza^ne.  '' 

Desbaraugh,  I  am  nothing  but  a  ruff,  yet  I  shall  do  well ;  I 
hare  got  a  card  of  a  right  suit,  and  should  hope  to  hare  a  better 
game,  if  the  cards  were  in  any  other  hands,  than  your  lordship's. 

Skippon.  I  sit  here,  and  hold  the'  cards,  but  know  no  more 
bow  to  play,  than  a  post. 

Rouse^  1  am  more  diligent  at  this  game,  than  erer  I  was  at  any, 
but  I  got  more  the  last  game,  when  I  played  cent;  for  I  had  a  ' 
bundrad,  and  all  made:  All,  that  I  desire,  is  to  save  myself,  and 
help  my  kindred  to  something,  by  betting  on  my  ^ide,  while  my 
hck  lasts. 

Jonei.  I  must  needs  lose,  for  I  have  thrown  out  the  card  that 
made  me  a  good  game. 

Ouieletf,  A  pox  on  it,  I  left  Piccadilly,  and.  the  Three  Kings^ 
to  play  here,  and  I  shall  get  nothing  all  the  days  of  my  life. 

AihUy ^Cooper.  I  was  picquet  at  Whitehall,  and  thought  to 
save  myself  amongst  the  caralier  posts ;  but,  I  doubt,  I  shall  be 
deceiTed. 

Pickering.  I  had  rather  play  at  another  game,  where  mofe  may 
play ;  but,  1  thank  the  Lord,  I  can  frame  myself  to  any  sport,  so 
my  Lord  P.  be  one  at  it.  * 

Strickland.  Yon  play  not  here,  as  they  do  in  Holland,  where 
I  learned  diis  game ;  for  yon  make  lifting  here,  and  there  they  deal 
by  turns. 

Mqjwr.  All,  that  I  am,  I  had  in  my  rise ;  I  was  the  pitifuUest 
game  in  the  world  before.  * 

Sydenham.  I  am  pretty  well,  though  I  changed  my  suit ;  I  went 
in  all  one,  and  had  another  as  good  in  the  stock. 

Montague.  You  make  me  play  at  a  game,  I  never  knew  in  my 
life  before;  I  must  needs  Lose.  , 

Blake.  I  shall  be  a  kind  of  a  stander-by  this  time,  and  so  shall 
have  time  enou^  to  teach  you  the  game  against  the  next,  when  you 
may  play  by  yourself. 

Thurloe.  My  lord,  it  will  not  be  so  well  for  me  to  play ;  I  will 
stand  behind  your  chair,  and  make  and  shuffle,  with  what  you  are 
to  play,  the  next  game.  ' 
St.  John.  My  lord,  I  shall  not  play  neither;  but  I  will  go  your 

halves,  so  you  keep  my  counsel. 
Pierpoint.  You  play  so  rashly,  I  will  not  bet  a  farthing  on 

your  head. 

Salloway.  I  am  but  a  stander-by;  yet  I  observe,  the  small 
cards,  that  are  left,  and  not  played  with,  are  all  very  clean ;  but 
the  rest  of  the  pack  are  filthy  foul  already. 

Bradshaw.  I  dispatched  out  one  king,  and  went  for  another^ 
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bat  hare  missed  him;  jet  he  hath  not  a  card  of  hn  suit  with  Mm  ; 
so  I  shall  snap  him,  when  he  comes  into  my  hands. 

Haslerigge,  May  we  not  play  levet-coU  ?  I  have  not  patience 
to  stay  iill  another  match  be  made,  and  I  had  as  lire  be  hanged,  ms 
tit  out. 

NeviL  I  will  not  play  for  a  farthing ;  besides  that  I  love  not  the 
game,  I  am  se  dunned  with  the  spleen,  I  should  think  on  some* 
,  thing  else  all  the  while  I  were  a  playing,  and  take  in  all  the  small 
cards ;  for  I  am  all  day  dreaming  of  anotiier  game. 

Waller.  My  lord,  you  haTc  hanged  my  king,  and  I  have  no 
other  way,  than  to  play  into  your  hands. 

Whitlocke.  I  shall  be  content  to  play  at  any  game,  but  shall  be 
unwilling  to  play  for  a  dead  horse;  yet  I  care  not  if  I  keep  stakes. 

Knightly,  My  lord,  give  me  leave  to  speak  against  your  garae^ 
that  so  I  may  be  thought  not  to  bet;  and  then  I  shall  be  able  to 
give  such  advice,  as  I  may  help  you  io  play. 

Roberts.  I  have  the  luck  of  it ;  I  wih  as  well  at  this  game,  as 
at  the  last,  when  I  played  at  Loadam ;  I  had  all  the  small  cards 
then,  and  now  I  liave  all  the  great  ones. 

Gerrard,  I  do  not  like  the  game  so  well,  as  to  leave  the  match 
I  have  made  for  myself;  yet  1  do  not  care,  if  I  venture  a  little  on 
your  hand,  and  try  if  I  can  get  a  stock  to  set  up  my  yt>ungest  son 
for  a  gamester. 

Bernard.  May  I  not  talk  as  much  as  I  will  in  your  play,  so 
long  as  I  am  resolved  never  to  bet  or  ]>lay  with  you  at  this  game, 
for  a  groat? 

'  Fane.  One  had  bettel^,  sometimes,  play  with  a  good  gamester, 
than  a  bungler ;  for  one  knows  not  where  to  have  him :  If  Cron^. 
well  had  (^iscarded,  as  he  ought  to  have  done,  I  had  won  my  stake 
at  it;  as  it  is,  I  shall  save  myself;  which,  I  fear,  he  will  hardly 
do,  though  he  mingles  the  cards  well,  when  he  deals  himself,  and 
hath  excdient  luck  in  cutting,  when  another  deals. 

Rich.  I  play  a  thousand  times  better,  now  I  have  a  bad  game, 
than  when  I  had  a  good  one. 

'    Harrison.  I  played  the  fool,  and  went  in  for  a  fifth  king,  when 
there  were  but  four  in  the  stock. 

Lawson.  My  lord,  the  game  was  not  dealt  you,  you  took  it ; 
I  throw  up  my  cards. 

Streaier.  My  lord,  if  you  would  curse  and  swear  soundly,  the 
game  would  become  you,  better  than  it  doth,  in  regard  you  pre. 
tend  so  much  to  religion ;  I  shall  disturb  you  in  the  game,  if  I  stand 
by ;  I  see  you  play  in  the  dark,  therefore  I  must  take  my  leave  of 
jour  lordship,  and  bid  you  good  night. 

Notll.  I  make  my  fortune  by  lending  the  gamesters  money. 

Young  Trevor.  Shall  not  I  play  ?  My  lord  protector  has  given 
me  a  stock,  and  I  will  pack  the  cards  with  all  the  cavalier-game. 
Iters  in  the  to\ni.  *  ,  . 

Sir  John  Trevor.  Well  said.  Jack ;  thou  art  none  of  my  son, 
if  thou  beest  not  in  all  games,  and  canst  carry  a  trump  in  thy 
pocket 
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Hmtff.  They  canght  me  {dayiog  fake,  and  would  let  me  plaj 
19  longer,  tlioiigh  1  was  on  my  lord  protector'l  tide., 

Tichborne,  I  had  reason  to  desire  to  play  at  council-fHcqaet, 
iiDce  I  am  like  to  lose  so  much  by  another  maa's  il)  play. 

Newdigaie.  I  have  lost  by  play,  but  I  got  bj  leaying  off. 

Chuie.  There  is  such  cheating,  that  I  will  play  no  longer. 

Furefojf.  I  will  play  at  small  game,  rather  than  sit  out;  for  I 
«as  aever  set  at  work. 

Pride,  Baxter  and  I  are  at  the  old  foolish  Christmas  game  with 
hooonn. 

Monk,  My  lord,  when  you  came  to  play,  your  stock  was  none 
of  the  greatest ;  but,  since  1  see  your  good  fortune,  1  am  resohed 
itill  to  play,  as  you  do;  especially  since  you  haTC  made  me  master 
ofooeof  your  great  play-houses;  but,  abore  all  things,  if  you 
caa  keep  the  bone  in  your  hand,  the  dogs  will  follow  you ;  if  yoa 
OB  keep  the  treasure,  the  gamesters  all  croud  to  you. 

Uiitenting  army-members.  My  lord,  when  you  began  the  game, 
yoa  promised  its  fair  play  abore-board ;  but,  since  we  see  you  be. 
gin  to  juggle,  we  will  play  no  longer. 

Esekequer.  I  must  win  at  last,  yet  at  present  I  hare  ilt  luck  ; 
for  I  hare  three  knaies,  and  had  cast  out  the  fourth. 

Upper  Be-nch*  Sure  you  are  no  better  than  a  cheat;  for  I 
threw  out  one  of  them,  and  you  have  taken  him  up  into  your 
handsT 

Common^  Pleas*  You  senred  me  the  very  same  trick  the  last 
term,  and  took  in  one  of  them  whom  I  discarded ;  but  ye  had 
best  leaTe  your  cheating  and  wrangling,  all  of  >ou,  lest  ye  be  found 
vbat}eare,  and  be  forbid  to  keep  a  Christmas  here  any  more; 
2Qd  then  we  be  forced  to  set  up  a  mis.rule  in  the  country,  where 
tbfreare  but  small  games,  and  the  box  will  be  poorly  paid. 

ijhancery  and  Duchy.  1  am  blank ;  if  it  had  not  been  for  the 
queen,  I  ha4  cast  out  a  knave,  which  now  proves  the  best  of  my 
game. 

TrtuUes,  I  have  taken  more  than  I  should,   I  must  reckon  no. 


Commissioners  for  Excise  and  Customs,  Gentlemen,  pay  the 
box. 

Presbyterian,  I  lost  the  last  gave  for  want  of  a  king,  and  now 
liave  got  one  that  doth  me  no  good  in  the  world ;  i  had  a  good 
Inod,  but  I  played  the  fooI>  and  threw  him  out;  so  tha    t  allm' 
help  depends  on  one  card. 

Independent,  i  have  none  bipt  small  cards,  and  they  of  several 
suits,  so  that  I  shall  make  little  of  it  this  bout. 

National  Minister.  1  went  in  for  those  cards,  the  bishops  and 
deaos  parted  with  the  last  game  ;  but,  though  I  missed  them,  yet, 
if  my  tenths  be  good,  I  shall  make  shift  till  another  dealing* 

Divine,  I  was  picquet  the  last,  but  am  now  re-ptcquet. 

Papist.  If  yon  aM  complain,  I  hope  I  shall  win  at  last. 
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EPILOGUE. 
It  is  to  be  noted,  thi^t  the  geetlemeii,  that  haTe  been  eminenfrin 
this  last  dealing  of  the  cards,  played  Tery  fair  in  the  fonner  gam# 
here  described,  with  a  Pla.uditx. 

■  Sic  transit  gloria  (nandi. 


AN  EXPEDIENT 

poa 

THE  PREVENTING  ANY  DIFFERENCE  BETWEEN  HIS 
HIGHNESS  AND  THE  PARLIAMENT 

ABOUT  THE  RECOGKinON»  THE  NEGATIVE  VOICE,  AND  TH£ 

MILITIA.   • 

BY  A  LOVER  OF  HIS  COUNTRY, 

THAT    OB^imiSy  AT  TStS  TiAl,   TO   B«    VAMBLSSa* 

London:  Printed  for  Giles  Calvert,  at  the  Black-fpread-Eagle,  at  the  Weit-end  of 
St.  Paal's,  1659.    Quarto«  containing  eight  pages. 


Though  I  look  not  upon  the  present  dispute  about  the  negative  voice,  and  the 
command  of  the  militia,  as  like  to  give  ns  much  trouble  (for  usurpations  and 
tyrannies,  once  judged  by  God,  never  recover  to  rise  again  in  the  same  fonp:) 
yet,  to  satisfy  the  doubts  and  fearv  of  those  honest  souls,  who  see  not  vrbat 
strmgth  they  have  on  their  side,  I  shall  desire  them  to  be  assured,  that  there  is 
reason  and  equity  sufficient  to  stop  the  mouth  of  such  a  claim,  by  any  single 
person  in  this  nation :  And,  therefore,  we  shall  need  no  other  compromise  of 
this  difference,  but  to  reflect  upon  the  rise  and  occasion  of  this  government, 
from  whence  the  nature  and  power  of  it  will  best  appear. 


THE  present  form  of  gorenlment,  then,  as  it  Taries  from  a  re- 
pablick,  was  begotten  by  necessity.  For  the  nation  hafing 
traversed  all  the  ways  of  a  parliaiqent  and  cooncil  of  state ;  and  seen 
all  they  could  afford,  and  at  length,  finding  through  long  conttnu- 
ance,  as  standing  waters,  they  did  corrupt,  discontent  gathered 
and  fermented,  and  sought  where  it  might  most  advantageously 
discover  itself;  and  so  fell  in  with  the  power  of  the  army ;  and  the 
person  of  the  then  general,  whom  they  had  found  so  stout  and 
faithful,  and  withal  successful;  and  was  willing  to  throw  them- 
selves and  their  cause  into  his  arms  and  protection,  consenting  that 
he  should  u^e  any  means,  yea,  though  he  were  most  arbitrary 
therein,  to  ease  them  of  their  old  masters,  whom  they  could  bear 
no  longer.  So  that,  as  I  said,  it  was  pure  necessity  and  >straight, 
that  east  us  here,  and  not  any  affection  to  menarchick  government. 
The  clear  intent  and  expectation  of  the  honest  people,  that  were 
accessory  to  the  devolving  the  power  here^  beings  That  that  per- 
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ma  iboald  in  the  name  and  pever  of  God  (or  of  his  own  tri^th  and 
righteousness,  which  was.  supposed  to  be  in  him)  adminiflter  the  ^ 
power  of  these  nations,  to  settle  us  in  freedom  and  peace  upon  all 
Mcounts,  both  ciTil  and  spiritual ;  and  they  never  dreamed  of  a 
monarch  or  a  family  interest,  nor  did  they  imagine  any  need  of 
cautioning  it  here.  Though-  others,  wiser  heads  (such,  who  per- 
haps, by  the  opportunity,  of  their  high  places,  had  approached 
nearer  this  temptation  in  their  own  hearts)  did  foresee,  and 
were  aware,  what  might  be  the  consequence  and  product  of  this 
orer.iiasty  credulity  and  trust,  as  afterwards  indeed  it  came  to  pass* 

§.  IL  The  protector  did  clearly  run  biass  to  the  honest  inten« 
tioBs  of  thoae,  that  wished  him  the  administration  of  the  power, 
when  he  made  himself  a  dTil  ruler.  But  changes  in  states  and  go^ 
Teroments  being  brought  with  such  pangs  and  throws,  as  are  very 
Q&easy  and  dangerous,  they  are  not  erery  day's  work,  it  was  in 
▼ain  to  retract  or  withdraw  the  trust  committed  to  the  general, 
though  many  disliked  the  way  he  went ;  nor  could  men  belieTO, 
that  the  late  passages  and  transactions  could  ever  grow  into  such 
oblirioa,  as  that  he,  or  any  man,  should  think  that  this  nation 
should  be  willing  to  match  the  militia  and  the  scepter  together  in 
the  goTernment,  but  only  in  his  person,  whom  they  looked  upon 
»  an  extraordinary  person :  They  having  fought  against  it  in  the 
person  of  the  late  king. 

§.  III.  Hereditary  succession  in  the  gOTemment  ^ing  so  much 
disgusted  by  the  honest  patriots  in  the  late  parliament,  the  nomU 
nation  of  the  immediate  succession  was  indulged ;  his  late  highness, 
u  an  expedient  to  satisfy  the  then  present,  powerful  striTings  for 
hereditably  succession,  which  was  not  neither  yielded  uiito,  but 
upon  a  wery  high  confidence  of  the  spirit  and  principles  of  his  late 
highness,  to  carry  him  aboTC  all  private  respects,  in  the  execation 
of  the  trust  of  nomination. 

§.  IV.  Uisnow  highness,,  being  in  possession  of  the  gOTemment, 
takes  therewith  the  power  of  the  toilitia,  which  was  invested  in  his 
father,  and  he  conceives  also  the  negative  voice  to  descend,  upon 
him  with  the  civil  government.  The  question  is,  whether  in  truth 
it  do  so,  or  no  ?  I  conceive  not ;  and  first  for  the  militia,  it  is 
true,  the  supreme  command 'of  all  the  armies  in  the  three  nations 
was  in  his  late  highness ;  but  not  as  he  was  protector,  but  as  geno- 
rai,  which  he  was,  before  he  was  protector.  S(f  that  the  protector 
or  dvil  government  was  annexed  to  the  militia,  not  the  militia  to 
the  dvil  government;  or  rather  the  power  of  adroinistring  to  a  civil 
settlement  was  annend  to  the  person,  not  to  the  power  or  office  of 
the  general;  and  that  upon  the  reputation  of  his  personal  virtue: 
His  military  power  and  capacity  serving  only  as  a  strength  and  se- 
curity to  him,  in  the  due  exercise  of  the  power  of  dvil  administra- 
tion intrusted.  So  that  it  was  not  Oliver  Cromwell  as  protector, 
or  the  supreme  dvil  magistrate  that  was  made  general ;  nor  Oliver. 
Cromwell  as  general  simply,  that  was  made  protector;  but  Oliver 
Cromwell,  general  of  such  a  spirit,  of  such  integHty  and  faithful, 
neis,  that  th^  like  qualified  person  was  not  to  be  found  in  the  thrat 
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natioM,  Aat  irai  thovfht  fit  for  ill  tlie  powerthftt  coFiiId  be  cast 
upon  him. 

§.  V.  As  for  the  negatiye  Toiee,  as  it  was  nerer  disputed  vrith 
kis  late  hlghsess,  where  it  was  suffered  to  sleep  as  in  a  safe  hand^ 
for  his  personal  rirtues;  so  was  it  nerer,  since  it  was  taken  away 
from,  or  rather  with  the  king  and  kiogly  goremment,  concredited, 
or  betmsted  with  any  power  or  person.   And,  indeed,  it  is  a  thiii|r 
altogedier  superfluous  as  well  as  dangerous;  for  take  away  from 
parliaments,  who,  sure  in  this  Kght,  tiiat  is  risen  upon  us,  cannot 
be  imagflned,  from  their  source  and  fountain,  the  generality  and 
^ody  of  the  nation,  to  bring  with  them  that  choice  discerning,  which 
is  singular,  to  judge  of  spiritual  things :  I  say,  take  away  from 
them  the  coercive  power,  in  things  spiritual,  and  purely  of  the 
mind,  and  admit  them,  as  children  of  this  world,  to  be  so  wise  in 
their  generation,  as  to  be  able  to  judge,  what  is  good  and  behoofe. 
fal  for  the  nation,  wherein  their  stakes  and  interests  lie;  and  what 
use  will  there  be  of  a  pegative  roice  in  a  commonwealth  as  we  are, 
or  should  be,  where  no  distinct  personal  or  family  interest,  is,   or 
ought  to  be  owned,  but  what  is  one  with  the  commonwealth,  and 
in  a  subserviency  thereunto  ? 

§•  Yf .  The  negative  voice,  therefore,  being  out  of  doors  with 
king^ip,  and  we  having  no  civil  head  now  that  is  master  of  the 
commonwealth,  but  a  servant  to  it ;  that  was  set  up  for  that  end, 
though  an  honourable  servant,  and  it  is  fit  he  should  be  so  main- 
tained :  The  resolution  is  easy. 

Let  his  present  highness  be  acknowledged  and  confirmed  as  sn. 
preme  magistrate  in  these  three  nations. 

Let  the  officers  of  the  army  choose  their  general,  and  let  him 
have  his  commission  from  the  protector  and  parliament 

Let  his  highness,  now  being  with  the  parliament,  have  the  power 
of  disposing  and  commanding  these  forces,  and  of  making  war  and 
peace. 

The  light,  in  which  these  things  do  evidence  and  ofier  themselves 
tb  the  judgment  and  consciences  of  men,  is  manifest. 

For  the  first,  a  single  person  cannot  hurt  us,  if  an  unfit  power 
be  not  concredited  and  betrusted  with  him.  When  wo  engaged 
against  a  king,  it  was  not  against  a  single  person  simply ;  but  so 
stated  and  circumstanced,  arbitrary,  tyrannical,  with  a  luxurious 
court,  a*burthensomestate,  &c.  For  this  is  a  principle  wc  never 
intended,  by  that  engagement,  to  engage  against  what  might  be 
useful  to  us,  no  rational  man  would  do  so,  but  what  wc  found 
hurtful.     Therefore  the  single  person  may  stand. 

2*  When  we  admitted  a  single  person,  and  abated  so  much 
of  the  circumstance,  we  gave  not  •up  the  substance  of  our  cause; 
therefore  be  not  bafiled  in  that;  But,  if  we  give  the  single  per. 
son  a  negative  voice,  and  the  dispose  of  the  militia,  we  give 
up  the  very  heart  and  substance  of  our  cause.  Therefore,  part  not 
with  that. 

Neither,  indeed,  caft  his  highness,  who  is  but  a  single  person, 

nect,  whoever  shonfd  invest  him  with  the  sole  command  of  the 
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nifitb,  whilst  tlie  armj  and  the  officers  thereof  keep  tkw  iat^gitty, 
tkt  he  can  nake  any  use  thereof,  but  for  publick  ends,  and  there* 
fore  it  would  be  onus  non  honos. 

3.  It  is  fit  bis  highness  should  haye  an  honourable,  though  not 
die  oolj  interest,  in  the  commanding  the  niilitia :  Therefore,  let  him 
be  always  sought  unto,  to  join  with  the  parliament,  in  the  dispose 
of  the  forces  of  the  nation. 

» 

And,  as  for  those  of  the  other  konse,  let  them  pass  (or  so  many 
of  than  as  the  parliament  shall  think  fit)  into  the  council  of  state; 
and,  if  they  haye  a  coacnrrent  yote  with  his  highness  and  the  com- 
mons, yet  no  negative  yote,  their  usefulness  may  be  chiefly  in  the 
vacancy  of  parHameots,  not  to  be  a  balance  upein  the  cominons ; 
let  their  balance  be  that  reason  and  righteousness  that  is  amoligsl 
themselyes,  an  to  the  things  of  this  world,  which  is  their  proper 
ilihoro. 
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An  Advertisement  to  the  Reader. 

RCADEB, 

THOU  art  desired  to  take  notice  of  the  last  order  of  parliament 
in  this  book  mentioned,  wherebj  I  am  enjoined,  upon  my 
oath,  to  discoTer  only  things  tolerable,  and  agreeable  to  the  prac- 
tice formerly  of  the  long  parliament;  now  the  lands  be  sold,  offices 
disposed  of,  and  their  own  turns  satisfied,  and  they  turned  out ;  I 
ihall acquaint  you  further:  For  it  is  a  maxim  here,  that,  if  I  swear 
to  be  faithful  to  another,  if  that  other  hath  the  worse  of  it,  I  am 
not  bound  by  this  oath :  And  this  Is  the  opinion  of  all  reformed 
diTines,  and,  to  my  knowledge,  hath  been  put  in  practice  for  thess 
eighteen  years:  So  that,  being  now  discharged  of  that  oath,  I  shall 
bereafter  discharge  a  good  conscience,  and  set  forth  a  history  of 
nre  things.     These  are  not  an  ace  to  them  I  hare  in  my  budget. 

Farewell.  J.  Camne.* 

•  Thit  Canne  was  a  noted  man  amongst  th«  sainti  in  those  timri  j  therefore,  the  author 
■a4ie  aic  of  his  tmrnt,  in  order  to  oonccaf  himself. 
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May  the  9%  1659.]'-*Thi5$  day  their  small  assemblj  wasresolred 
into  a  grand  committee,  to  debate  ^hat  the  house  should  be  called 
in  ordinary  proceedings. 

LenthaU.  It  shall  be  called,  The  New-Exchange. 

Vane.  It  shall  be  called,  The  House  of  Prayer. 

Hasiirig.  It  shall  be  .called,  A  Gaol,  for  I  set  Martin  and  other 
gaol-birds  here. 

Lowry,  It  shall  be  called,  Haberden.     ' 

Skippon.  It  shall  be  called,  A  Den  of  Thieyes. 

Atkins.  It  shall  be  called,  A  House  of  Office. 

Scot.  It  shall  be  called,  The  Free-State  Cross. 

Sdloway.  That  is  a  superstitious  name.  Let  it  be  called.  The 
Armies  Ware-house. 

Martin.  Let  it  be  called,  A  Church,  for  we  are  all  siunts, 

St.  Johf^.  I  am  of  opinion,  that,  by  the  ancient  known  lawi  of 
England,  this  is  the  legallest  parliament  that  eTer  was ;  and  that 
the  men,  that  met  here  by  Oliver's  and  Richard's  writs,  mado 
but  illegal  assemblies;  therefore  let  it  be  called j  The  Parliament. 
House. 

Baron  Hill.       \  wr  #  *i.       -.        •«•       *        i 

B         N'  h  I    I         ^^  same  opinion  strongly. 

Withrington.  I  shall  declare  no  opinion  as  to  the  point,  bnt 
•hall  consider  thereof.  ' 

Prynne  tins  day  got  in,  and  he  would  hare  it  called  Bedlam ; 
for  here  is  frantick  Mr.  St.  John,  hair.brained  Hasiirig,  sensless 
Lowry  and  Atkins,  possessed  Vane,  distracted  Nichols,  and  a 
multitude  more  of  mad*men,  besides  fools ;  therefore  he  thought  it 
fit  that  the  chains  and  fetters  might  be  remoTtd  from  Newgate  hi. 
ther,  to  be  keepers  of  the  liberties :  Thereupon  the  house  ordered 
it  to  be  referred  to  a  committee,  and  adjourned  till  the  afternoon; 
and  that  Mr.  Prynne  should  come  no  \nore  there,  for  he  was  too 
wise  ^nd  too  honest  to  be  in  that  place. 

In  the  afternoon  they  met,  and  upon  debate  these  things  were 
resolved  on. 

First  resolved,  that  the  family  of  the  Crorowells  are  not  bom 
protectors. 

Secondly  resolved,  that.it  is  more  convenient  we  should  have 
the  government,  we  having  already  the  crown-lands.  So  they  ad- 
jonrned  till  the  next  morning. 

May  10th. -^This  day  it  was  referred  to  a  committee,  to  consider 
of  the  self-denying  ordinance;  and  they  are  to  take  notice,  that 
there  are  several  king's  lands  yet  to  be  sold ;  therefore  they  are  to 
report,  whether  it  be  convenient  that  that  ordinance  be  in  force 
or  no. 

May  11th. — This  day  this  committee,  whereof  St.  John  was 
chair-man,  reported  to  the  house,  that  by  law  that  ordinance  was 
of  no  force,  for  the  intent  of  the  makers  of  laws  must  be  observed ; 
and  it  cannot  be  intended,  that  the  makers  thereof  would  so  far 
prejudice  their  own  interests,  as  to  have  that  ordinance  to  be  in  force 
when  lands  are  to  be  sold,  and  places  to  be  disposed  of. 
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if  a  J  nth*— Ordered,  ihat  this  day,  xamUy  cbAM  Asoeosloii* 
day,  be  no  more  called  do;  bat  heoGeforth  May  7th  be  called  bf 
that  name,  in  commemoi^tion  of  our  ascent  to  the  old  shop  on  that- 
Say.     And  this  iras  the  great  work  of  that  day. 

From  May  13th  to  May  30th*-^The  house  took  into  HftAT  con- 
sideration  the  titles  of  honour  and  dignity  conferred  by  'Squire 
OlWer  and  his  son  Richard ;  and,  also  other  titles  to  be  giren : 
And  thereupon  it  was  enacted  as  follows : 

Th€  C9nienis  of  the  Jet  far  Names^  TitUiy  and  Dignities^  Sfc. 

First  enacted,  that  our  fellow-member,  Alderman  Atkins,  be 
Bo  more  called,  Alderman  Tom,  Alderman  Shitbreecfa,  Sir  Tom, 
Sir  Alderman,  Tom  Thumb ;  but  in  all  ordinary  proceedings  he  be 
called  and  stiled,  Tom  Fool ;  and,  in  exigents,  let  him  be  named^ 
Tom  Turd. 

Secondly,  that  Harry  Neyill  be  no  more  called,  Religious  Harry 
Nerill,  that  the  people  may  take  notice  he  is  one  of  the  council 
of  state. 

Thirdly,  that  the  eldest  son  of  Oliver  Protector  have  the  same 
addition  of  title  and  dignity,  that  the  long-parliament  conferred  ^ 
upon  the  eldest  son  of  the  late  king  to  all  intents  and  purposes. 

Fourthly,  that  all  other  titics  of  honour  whatsoever  beseques. 
tered,  and  the  profits  arising  thence  to  go  to  the  payment  of  tiie. 
late  protector's  debts. 

Provided  that  this  act,  nor  any  thing  herein,  s)iM.  be  constrned 
to  take  away  or  null  those  apt  and  reasonable  titles  that  are 
given  to  the  several  members  and  council  of  state,  and  recorded 
in  the  excellent  book  of  England's  Confusion. 

From  May  ^Oth  to  June  1.— •This  day  the  regulation  of  the  law 
was  taken  into  consideration :  uid. 

Resolved,  that  the  ablest  lawyers  be  prohibited  to  judge  or  prac. 
tise,  that  the  law  may  flourish,  and  justice  be  done. 

Ordered,  that  old  Coloiiel  Walton  grow  young  again  before 
three  weeks,  or  the  dissolution  of  this  parliament;. and  by  that 
tkae  become  as  frolidc  as  he  was  with  the  barber's  wife,  that  his 
young  wife  may  no  lopger  be  forced  to  get  a  snap  abroad,  at  the 
great  charge  of  the  publick :  And  that,  in  the  interim,  he  sit  close 
in  the  house  $  and,  that  she  hath  allowed  to  her  an  universal  tolera- 
tion during  that  time,  and  no  longer. 

Yesterday  tiie  colt,  formerly  drowned  at  Huntingdon,  and  taken 
np  at  the  gfeat  charge  and  pains  of  the  mayor  and  recorder,  waa 
Toted  a  sturgeon,  nemine  cotUradicentt :  And,  it  was  ordered, 
that  Serjeant  Bernard  have  the  next  sturgeon  to  his  own  use,  any 
grant  or  prescription  to  others  notwithstanding. 

Resolved,  that  Paul's  steeple  is  the  cross  that  stood  formerly  in 
Cheapside;  and,  thenefore,  to  be  pulled  down  forthwith. 

Reported  from  a  Committee  of  Safety  as  follows: 

That  the  best  way  to  settie  this  nation  in  peace,  is  to  sell  the  re- 
•idae  of  the  lands,  &c.  and  dispose  of  them  amongst  the  parliai. 
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mmi^mm  ditt  were  aat  tilMraAy  firoTUted  for  before  1651.  Yet 
wm  ooncaiTe  that  Sir  Arthur  Uasilrig  renumbered  hioiBelf  pretty 
Well  before  that  time ;  however,  if  the  t^arliamen^  adjudged  300OO1. 
per  annum  not  sufficient  for  him,  let  him  hare  more. 

This  report'was  taken  into  consideration  accordingly^  being 
of  great  Import* 

Thereupon  the  house  resolred  into  a  grand  committee,  to  debate 
the  proportioning  of  the  s^dd  lands,  to  the  particular  members,  ac. 
cording  to  their  wants. 

•Lenihall.  Gentlemen,  Can  you  think  that  I,  that  I  your 
Speaker,  your  ererlasting  Speaker,  who  am  resolred  to  live  and 
die  with  you  at  61.  per  diem^  can  live  to  maintain  myself  and  fa. 
mily  at  that  great  rate  I  now  lire  at,  and  support  the  grandtsnr 
that  should  attend  the  Speaker  to  so  noble  persons  with  ISOCXIl. 
per  annum,  and  not  above  800001.  in  personal  estate? 

Skippon*  I  have  enough  of  10001.  per  annum,  and  desire  no 
more  to  Utc  as  wdl  as  Mr.  Speaker. 

Hasilrig.  You  say  well,  but  1000001.  per  annumis  better;  and 
upon  my  credit  I  want  Daniel  Collingwood's  estate  to  make  me  up 
300001.  per  annum ;  I  pray  consider  it. 

Scat*  Gentlemen,  My  faiber.in.law,  Pinsh.Bacon,  is  dead,  and 
hath  cheated  me  of  60001.  besides,  at  wiU  Uke  100001.  per  knuiun 
to  make  me  honest. 

_  « 

Martin.  If  I  have  not  enough  to  pay  my  debts  at  present,  and 
to  maintain  al  many  whores  as  the  Earl  of  Middlesex^  Lord  Moo- 
son  fmy  fellow-boarder  in  Southwark)  or  the  late  Earl  of  War. 
iniiek;  I'll  leave  the  house,  and  go  to  prison  again:  What  I  do 
you  think  Pll  help  to  cheat  the  people  for  notliing  ?  , 

Fane.  Come,  Gentlemen,  if  you  will  be  a  little  religious,  you 
may  make  shift  with  1 50001.  per  annum  as  I  do. 

Darhf.  My  eldest  son  wishes  me  hanged  that  I  serred  so  long  in 
this  trade,  and  am  like  to  leave  him  no  better  estate.  Pray  think  on  it. 

St.  John.  I  have  built  me  a  little  house  lately,  and  want  some 
ground  to  lay  to  it.  If  you'll  grant  roe  a  forest,  I'll  remore  my 
house  thither,  for  the  law  is  as  clear  as  it  was>fai  the  Earl  of  Straf- 
ford's case:  That  I  may  remore  it  by  habeas' corpus. 

JVeaoour.  Come,  Gentlemen,  you  are  a  little  too  busy ;  take 
heed  the  army  pre? ent  not  the  design ;  I  am  a  good  wilier  to  the 
mathematicks  myself;  but  let's  make  them  sure,  for  upon  my  ere* 
dk  Lambert  is  no  fool:  Thereupon  the  hou^e  adjourned  till  June 
the  first. 

From  Jnne  the  1st  to  the  4th.*— This'  day  the  house  took  into 
consideration  that  seasonable  motion  of  Mr.  Wearour,  and  hare 
ordered  as  follows : 

Ordered,  that  the  army-officers  be  fooled  out  of  their  old  com. 
missions,  by  Tertue  of  which  they  were  our  masters ;  and  that  they 
take  new  ones  from  us,  by  Tertue  of  which  we  are  their  masters. 

Ordered  likewise,  that  we  juggle  with  some  of  the  stoutest  and 
soberest  colonels  in  the  army,  to  go  SBi|)s  with  us  onderhand|  that 
they  may  curb  tiie  rest,  aad  keep  them  in  awe. 
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iw.?  w"^'u**J  ^?^^f  *°^  °^^y  ^  *^«  «^  tl»em ;  and  that  thero 
be  but  ti^o  besides  listed  into  this  confederacy,  lest  it  be  discorered, 
or  icst  we  give  too  much  from. ourselves. 

Ordered  lastly,  that  this  present  parliament  sit  till  May  next  f if 
Lambert  be  not  too  cunning  for  them  before  that  time)  and  that/in 
the  interim,  parliament-men  be  valued  at  a  penny  a.picce ;  and  that 
the  former  value  of  t^relve  a  penny,  set  upon  them  in  1653,  be 
made  void.  .  9  '^ 

June  the  4th — This  day  the  housp  took  into  consideration  the 
basioess  between  Harry  NeviU  and  Strbud,  sheriffs  in  Berkshire, 
which  IS  referred  to  a  committee  to  report,  If  it  be  not  all  the  rea! 
ion  m  the  world,^  that  one  of  the  council  of  state  should  have  fif. 
two  hundred  pounds,  whether  it  belongs  to  him,  or  m>?  And  that 

ItvKK*      n'lP!^  v'  ^?^"'''  returning  him  to  that  parliament, 
which  IScvill  had  a  hundred  times  sworn  to  be  no  parliament. 

Ordered  by  the  house,  that  Mr.  St.  John  be  assistant  to  tliat 
committee,  to  inform  how  the  same  stands;  and  whether  Magna 
Chartadoth  not  warrant  that,  as  well  as  the  dark  lanthorn. 

Monday,  June  the  6th.— This  day  came  an  express  from  Ireland, 
ih;^t  the  noble  and  valiant  deputy  will,  before  long,  learn  Fleet- 
wood  more  vtit,  and  Lambert  more  honesty ;  and  that  he  will  turn 
thra-  jugglers  out  of  their  box,  as  his  father  did. 

Ordered  thereupon,  that  he  forthwith  repair  to  England,  if  ho 
be  such  a  fool;  and  that  we  catch  him  in  our  clutches,  if  we  can, 
lest  he  obstruct  our  religious  designs. 

Jane  the  7th.— This  day  the  house  consider^  of  Mr.  Harring, 
loa s  proposals  concerning  a  free  state;  and  thereupon 

Resolved,  that  he  is  a  fool  to  busy  his  noddle  about  that  which 
the  house  never  thinks  on;  for,  when  they  have  made  all  «ven  ' 
^y  will  break  up  school. 

June  the  8th.— Ordered,  that  Mr.  Harrington  be  forthwith  dis- 
patched to  Jamaica,  that  famous  island,  and  form  his  common- 
wealth there;  and  that  he  hath  all  the  golden  mines  for  his  pains.* 

June  the  9th.— Resolved,  that  all  papists  and  Jesuits  bo  tolerated 
UJ  England;  and  that  anabaptists  and  Quakers  be  inserted  into  the 
armj;  that,  hy  that  time  the  parliament  have  gotten  into  their 
kauds  the  residue  of  what  is  left,  the  army  may  make  mutinies 
wioDg  themselves,  aud  discharge  us,  and  set  the  people  against 
wem,  and  we  go  scot-free. 

June  the  10th. — The  house,  this  day,  upon  consideration  that 
the  High  and  Mighty  Prince  Vane  is  to  marry  with  the  illustrious 
mfant  of  Wimbleton-house,  ordered,  that  Richard  Cromwell  de- 
part from  thence  forthwith,  to  make  way  for  thejr  Highnesses; 
aod  that  the  Banqueting-house  be  prepared  with  a  pair  of  bagpipes 
»nd  a  north-country  jig,  to  entertain  the  nobles,  that  shall  attend 
uiosMlemnisation  of  those  nuptials. 

Juue  the  Uth,  to  June  the  18th.— Ordered,  that  Hacker  and 
Okey  have  a  strict  eye  of  Lambert,  when  he  goes  to  Whitehall, 
ttst  he  steps  into  the  uhair. 
^  The  house  called  Mr.  Cannt  in,  and  ordered  him  to  publish  oaJv 
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What  was  agreeable  to  thdr  former  proceedings;  snd,  liM  fell  ovLtj 
at  any  time,  that  they  should  do  otherwise  than  the  people  expect, 
that  he  should  conceal  the  same:  Whereto  Caoite,  their  news-'ma. 
ker,  agreed^  and  was  sworn. 


SUNDRY  THINGS  FROM  SEVERAL  HANDS 

CONCERNING  THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  OXFORD,  vii. 

L  A  Petition  from  some  well-affected  therein. 

II.  A  Model  for  a  College-Refurmatioo. 

HI.  Queries  concenuDg  the  said  UuiverstCyt  and  several  Persons  thereip. 

tendon :  Printed  by  Thomas  Creake.  1659.    Qnarto,  containing  tiv^f  e  Paged. 

To  the  Parliameni  of  ike  ComwionweaUh  of  Bni^iand, 

The  humble  Petition  of  ttie  Hemnant  of  welUaffected  Persons  within  the 

University  of  Oxford, 
Sheweth, 
npHAT  yonr  petitioners  are  infinitely  rejoiced  at  the  good  provi- 
dence of  God,  which  hath  Once  more  restored  yen  to  those 
feats,  and  that  station,  of  which  yon  were  by  nndonbted  right  pos- 
sessed, and  in  which  yon  did  bo  demean  yonrselres,  that  the  Lord 
blessed  you  tn  your  conndls  extraordinarily,  and  the  hands  of  the 
poor  people  of  this  nation  were  much  strengthened  nnder  yon^ 
through  a  certain  hope  to  scAs  themselTes  established  apon  sure  foun. 
dations;  and  a  commonwealth  erected  after  snch  a  model  as  wonid 
secure  us  all  in  our  liberties,  civil  and  spiritnai,  without  the  hn 
zard  of  being  overthrown  by  every  or  taiy  ambitions  spirit.     Wo 
hope  that  you  yourselves  are  sensible,  as  we  are,  npon  that  late 
usurpation  upon  yon  and  as,  being  the  basest  and  nnworthiest  at- 
tempt that  hath  happened  among  the  sons  of  men;  and  that  yon 
will  neither  give  daring  spirits  any  encouragement,  for  the  fttture^ 
to  act  the  like,  by  permitting  their  predecessor  an  honourable  me-  ^ 
ihorial,  or  providing  ample  revenues  f6r  his  posterity  (a  thing  with- 
out example  in  the  best  commonwealths)  nor  omit  those  things  which 
arc  essential  to  our  being  a  well-framed  republiclt. 

In  reference  hereunto  we  humbly  pray,  that  yon  wonld  have  a 
speMal  care  of  the  magistracy  of  this  nation,  that  it  may  bo  in- 
trusted with  such  as  fear  God,  hatecovetousness,  are  and  have 
been,  under  the  late  accursed  apostasy,  promoters  and  at)ettors  of 
a  commonwealth's  interest,  and  have  owned  the  fikp  principles  in 
others ;  and  that  the  armies  of  our  lands  may  be  garbled,  and  put 
in  such  men^s  hands  as  are  faithful,  and  able  for  the  discharge  of  so 
^reat  a  worlt. 

And  for  so  much  as  the  education  of  persons  to  serve  in  church 
ah^  state,  is  a  thing  necessarily  to  be  considered  for  the  xulisistenee 
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tnd  coiifintMfic^  6f  Ik  reptiblfck,  that  the  youth  ihaj  be  tlibroiighljr 
tcquiinted  and  pfepoBsess^  with  the  principles  thereof,  as  well  as 
initnided  in  all  other  nsefni  learning:  AVe  humbly  bi^ch  yon^ 
that  yoa  would  take  into  your  care  the  two  uniTersities,  which  are 
the  standing  seminaries  of  aministry,  good  or  bad,  useful  or  use* 
less,  according  as  thty  are  there  educated,  and  places  whither  the 
gentry  and  others  resort  for  ttistraction,  and  whence  they  return, 
^T  msj  do,  wclUaiTected,  and  capable  of  sundry  employments  in 
tlieir  generations ;  or  else  ignorant,  rude,  oppressire,  debauched, 
and  debauching  others,  to  the  great  detriment  and  OTOr throw  of  a 
commontlrealtb. 

We  also  dtAte  that  ydll  would  enact  a  freedom  for  opitaiont 
fhere.  and  constitute  professors  and  libraries,  endov^ed  according^ 
If]  thkt  so  sill  that  are  members  of  this  dommonweaith,  and  are 
tvady  to  sacrifice  all  that  Is  near  and  dear  to  thdm  for  the  pnbllck 
tortice^  that  so  considerable  a  part  of  this  nation,  so  faithful,  so 
well-affected,  may  not  continue  d^prired  of  all  adrantBg^oos  brbed^ 
faif  of  their  po^t^rity:  Thi^ugh  defect  irhereof  they  become  iilca« 
pable  of  reaping  atiy  profit  from  that  postdre  of  affairs  into  which 
they  hate  principally  stated  ils.    . 

Aad  that  degrees  may  Hot  becottfernid,  bnt  on  such  as  deserre 
fli^m,  and  af  teft*  a  more  Mrlct  way  of  ^terdie,  suited  to  the  pre- 
Mrriog  and  Upholding  us  as  a  repUbttck;  and  not  as  bath  been  fof 
many  years  past  amongst  us  practised,  when  creations,  and  dispen. 
tatioos  for  time,  abiefice,  and  et^ctse,  hav^  so  been  granted  for 
the  capacitating  ef  faTOuritdi  to  pref6rtneilts  and  trusts,  whereunto 
ftey  were  no  way  fit;  that  we  must  raikd  it  ouk*  earnest  huinble 
^ttoft,  that  all  degrees  which  haTe  been  eonfferred  on  any  person 
or  persons,  since  the  surrender  of  Oiford^  nbay  be  cassated  and 
tolled  by  some  solemn  act,  al  being  no  longer  eharact^rs  of  Inerit^ 
bit  cheats  wb^rewith  to  amuse  the  ignorhnt:  And  that  snch  a^  are 
|iow  graduates  in  arts  udfiecdBsary,  and  i^hioh  th^y  ignore  (so  na 
tutituling  them  thereto  i«  a  lye)  may  commence  in  philosophy  and 
^tKer  useful  studies,  whereof  they  ^nnot  be  ignorant  withont  pre» 
jidlee  to  tiMmseWeft  io  their  fortunes,  and  the  comiio#wea)tk  la 
to  diisertiee. 

'  That  whatever  Is  wouarcblcal,  sapentitf  (Ms,  or  oppteisive,  in 
^  fffrirer^ty  to  thcgood  people,  may  be  abro|j;iUed. 

that  aone  be  h^ads  of  houses  bnt  such  as  arc  inttrely  alftcted 
for  a  repebli^k,  aod  who  will  4>e  aotrrein  seasoning  thote  under 
^Heir  charge  with  principles  resertiblin^:  And  that,  in  case  Jron  finft 
yourselves  not  protided  with  a'sufficient  number  of  persons  for  the 
^A^S^f*lt  of  sO  many  eolleges  and  halls,  w^  pray,  y6*  would  re<i 
^vee  them,  rather  than  suffer  any  to  become  nnrterieb  fof  sueh  M 
may  hereafter  be  as  th^ns  in  yoar  sides. 

That  the  power  of  the  utrlTcrslty.  may  not  bo  in  the  toads  of  ixf 
oie  as  chancellor,  nor  of  airy  clevgymert  ( ^fhd  haVe  been  so  noto« 
rioQsly  corrupt,  negligent,  and  malir^naut)  as  visitors  (the  mtMar* 
i^k^  of  inferiors  Aelrtg  p^sonal,  whilvt  theirs  iirinehce  the  pib« 
^^)  no  nor  as  heads  of  colleges,  ^oveiriiing  with  feUows,  unless 
^^  bee  kKid  of  coOBor  Pei^ng  amoatvsi  them  wbo  shall  he  i*>« 
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l^dverod  to  franish  (with  appeal  only  to  the  oouncil  of  8tate>  M 
-misdeal eanors  or  neglects  in  exercise  or  discipline  that  may  be  pre- 
judicial to  the  commonwealth,  and  inttuence  all  elections  for  'the 
advantage  of  such  as  are  actifely  obedient  and  deserving. 

That  all  sttch  ceremonies  and  rcTereiice  as  tends  to  enervating  the 
tninds  of  the  people,  and  begetting  a  pride  in  the  ministry,  may  be 
put  down ;  since  the  appointment  of  so  extraordinary  respects  te 
men  of  low  extraction  renders  them  insolent,  and  either  a  verso 
from  going  out  to  preach  the  gospel,  or  scandalous  in  the  perform, 
ancc  thereof. 

That  there  may  be  sundry  acts  in  each  year,  at  which  a  select 
iinmber'(yet  varying  each  year  to  prevent  collusion)  of  patriots  or 
aenators  may  be  present  to  judge  of  the  abilities,  and  inclinatioas 
of  the  several  students  towards  the  publick  good,  and  accordingly 
dispose  of  tbem  into  places,  so  as  they  may  be  serviceable  to  the 
nation,  and  not  grow  old  in  their  colleges,  which  thereby  become 
as  it  were  hospitals  and  monasteries. 

These  things  we  thought  it  a  duly  incumbent  on  us  to  proposo 
unto  yen,  being  ready  to  supply  by  our  activeness  whatever  pre. 
judice  our  paucity  might  create  unto  the  commonwealth:  We  have 
no  self-end^,  nor  do  we  labolir  to  promote  particular  interests, 
being  ready  to  comply  with  any  of  your  commands,  and  in  tbe 
mean  while^  As  your  PeiiUanen^  shali  ever  pratfy  ^c. 

A  slight  Model  of  a  College  to  be  erected  and  supplied  from 

WestminUer  School, 

SiNcc  the  students  of  Christ-Church  finding  their  condition,  as 
tcf  discipline  and  other  emoluments,  intolerable  under  their  present 
governors,  neither  the  foundation.men,  nor  ancestoral  gentry  be* 
ing  educated,  so  as  to  be  serviceable  to  the  publick  in  any  trasts  or 
employments;  they  have  drawn  up  a  petition,  that  the  revenues  of 
the  college  may'  be  enquired  into,  and  that  they  may  be  regulated 
by  statutes  (though  good  statutes  in  the  hands  of  remiss^and  negli^ 
gent  persons  become  ineffectual)  and  since  the  canons  of  the  said 
college  (the  dean  is  no  dissatisfied  with  the  posture  thereof,  that  he 
hath  professed  himself  ready  to  desert  his  station)  do  very  little, 
and  ought  not-  at  all  to  intermeddle  with  the  government  of  that 
house  (they  should  have  been  sold  as  cathedral,  and  that  according 
to  the  covenant,  as  the  university  in  convocation  declared,   but 
were,  I  know  not  how,  preserved,  possibly  as  a  support  to  tlie  t^en 
designed  monarchy)  nor  do  they,  by  reason  of  their  frauds,  dila- 
pidations, malcadministration  of  discipline,  disaffection,  and  ge- 
neral worthlessness,  deserve  to  have  any  new  right  conferred  on 
them.     It  Is  humbly  queried,  whether  some  such  model  as  the  en- 
suing (which  shall  be  more  fully  represented,  with  the  i*easons  of 
each  particnlar  circumstance,  when  there  shall  be  any  appointed  to 
deceive  proposals)  than  either  they,  or  the  nl^olo  university  at  pre- 
sent  n. 

Let  the  places  of  the  dean  and  canons  b^  abolished,  and  tlie  iir- 
eomes  thereof  sequestered  for  the  carrying  on  of  the  intended  mo- 
del,  which  jaay  be  perfected  without  ai^  further  expeace,  tiian 
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viiftt  is  at  present  lost  amongsl  thankless,  useless,  or  disaffected 
persom. 

Let  the  honourable  the  goTcrnors  of  Westminster  School  be  in. 
trosted  with  the  supreme  power  of  the  college,  and  disposal  of 
rerennes. 

Let  no  person,  professor,  or  fellow,  hare  any  extraordinary 
allowances,  bat  what  shall  arise  from  their  care  in  instructing, 
others,  and  donatives  to  be  given  from  time  to  time  hy  the  gover. 
Dors,  accordingly  as  they  shall  find  men  profit  in  learning,  and 
kopefal  to  serve  the  commonwcaltii. 

liet  the  novices  of  the  foundation  be  provided  for  of  such  books 
ssare  prescribed  them  by  the  discipline  of  the  house  (without  per. 
mbsion  to  read  others  till  they  have  perfectly  laid  their  foundrition) 
and  accommodated  in  a  decent  way  as  to  oloaths,  diet,  and  cham. 
ben,  «nd  chamber-furniture,  and  with  physlck  in  case  of  indispo* 
sition,  at  the  college  charj^e. 

Lti  the  foundation  bo  supplied  from  Westminster  School,  not 
only  for  their  better  instruction,  but  for  the  preserving  of  unani* 
mlty;  and  that,  upon  their  coming  to  the  university,  they  be  not 
enfuraxl  to  one  study,  or  general  studies,  but  immediately  put 
Mto  such  a  society  and  class  of  stud«:nts  as  are  for  this  or  that 
profession. 

Let  there  be  certain  times  of  the  year  fixed,  in  which  commoners 
and  others  may  be  received  into  the  college,  and  at  no  other  time, 
to  prevent  disordcro  in  studies ;  let  that  time  be  such  as  the  profes. 
^ors  shafl  agree  upon,  wherein  to  finish  their  course  of  lectures : 
And  let  these  1)e  distributed  into  classes  as  the  other,  and  regulated 
in  their  diet,  habits,  and  company,  as  may  best  suit  with  their. In- 
ti4)ded  course  of  life,  and  the  being  of  the  commonwealth,  which 
requires  that  the  youth  be  bred  up  to  sobriety,  frugality,  and 
knowledge. 

IjCt  the  students  of  all  sorts,  and  faculties,  be  obliged,  before 
their  departure,  to  undcrsfand  the  grounds  of  a  commonwealth, 
aod  what  is  the  particular  basis  of  this,  that  so  they  may  be  more 
aiHve  in  their  persons  and  relations,  it  being  their  reason,  and  not 
custom  which  induces  them  to  subjection^ 

Let  the  gpvemors  make  it  their  care,  that  when  persons  shall 
ari»c  to  maturity,  and  capable  of  any  employments,  to  promote 
them  in  several  ways  according  to  their  several  professions ;  and 
that  none  be  permitted  to  refuse  any  such  probation  employments: 
As  for  physicians,  that  they  go  with  our  merchants  and  ambassa* 
dors  to  remote  countries,  and  that  though  the  emolument  be  not 
great ;  und  the  like  for  such  as  study  other  faculties,  and  that  none 
decline  tills.  That,  after  their  return,  they  give  an  account  of 
tbcir  ohstTvations,  and  deposit  them  in  the  college  archives,  and 
that  they  be  at  their  return  maintained  as  before  (their  places  n^ 
their  alj^ence  being  supplied  by  others)  till  the  state  can  find  ti^em 
employment. 

>  Let  there  be  established  in  the  college  one  or  two  professors  in 
dirinity,  h  ho  shall  finish  such  a  course  therein  a^  shall  be  thought 
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4^9  specially  iHStructing  all  in  the  a^rmil  aoalysia's  of  faitb,  mid 
grounds  of  religion :  Let  hiin  or  they  uphold  ^sputatioos  and 
auch^like  exercises. 

Let  there  be  a  professor  of  citiI  law  and  ppliticky,  who  may  i».: 
struct  all  in  the  foundations  of  common  right,  and  dispose  them  toi 
prefer  a  commonwealth  before  monarchy  s  Let  him  direct  them  ia 
1^  method  of  particular  politicks  and  history. 

Let' there  be  one  professoir  in  Des  Cartes^s  philosophy  vid  ma* 
ibem^ticks. 

Let  there  be  one  professor  of  Gassendus's  Philosophy,  and 
General  Geography,  who  may  also  give  directions  foi  partkiilar 
geograpTiy. 

Let  these  each  have  aasbtants  out  of  the  (ellows  to  be  constitq. 
ted,  who  inquire  into  the  magnetical  philosophy ;  let  them  have  a 
school  of  experiments  in  opticks  and  mechanicks,  for  the  instruc- 
tion of  the  gentry,  and  such,  as  shall  be  found  suitable,  to  assist, 
tfaein  in  their  studies ;  and  let  this  bo  defrayed  by  the  publick,  or 
hy  icTiea  upon  each  commoner  that  comes  to  study  there,  as  they 
new  givo  pieces  of  plaie. 

Let  there  be  a  professor  of  physick,  and  another  of  anatomy  ; 
let  them  read^  dissect  and  keep  a  chymist  for  experiments  and 
promoting  of  medicines ;  let  this  be  defrayed  partly  at  the  publick 
charge,  and  partly  t^y  levy  upon  the  students  in  physick,  and  such 
a$  shall  desire  to  he  present,  and  partly  by  the  stooding  apothecary 
of  the  colkge.physicians. 

Let  there  be  a  professor  of  useful  logick  and  civil  rhetorick,  for 
the  institution  of  such  as  are  to  be  employed  in  the  publick ;  and 
lot  them  practise,  not  in  a  declamatory  and  light,  but  masculine 
and  solid  way,  that  is,  English  as  well  as  Latin ;  aud  that  they  be 
instructed  in  ^e  way  of  penning  letters  and  dispatches. 

Let  all,  or  any  of  these,  teach  such,  as  are  not  versed  in  Latin, 
in  English ;  and  let  such  be  distributed  into  agreeable  company,  for 
the  bettering  themselves ;  and  let  tlie  professors  be  severely  prohL. 
bited  from  teaching  any  that  shall  be  young,  and  not  of  their  col- 
lege :  As  for  such  as  are  grown  In  years,  and  yet  would  learn  any, 
or  all  the  studies  aforesaid,  they  may  he  admitted,  and  disposed  of 
according  to  dbcretion,  without  prejudicing  the  constftnt  course  <f€ 
'studies  to  be  upheld  in  the  college. 

Let  there  be  sixty  fellows  in  the  college,  with  competent  allow* 
anee,  to  supply  the  quality  of  standing  tutors,  who  may  carry  on 
the  studies  of  the  youth  in  things  of  lesser  moment,  and  prepare 
ihem  for  lectures,  examine  them  after  lectures,  see  to  their  man- 
ners, &G. 

Let  twenty  of  these  study  controversial  diTinity  and  ecclesiasti- 
cal history,  yet  so,  as  to  be  able  to  manage  the  practical  part  for 
the  good  and  credit  of  the  nation,  either  at  home,  or  in  employ- 
ments with  ambassadors.  Let  a  third  p^'vrt  of  these  alternasely  re- 
side at  London,  that  they  may  not  be  strangers  to  the  world,  and 
circumstanees  thereof,  and  so  be  able  to  direct  better,  in  onder  to 
the  education  of  their  conntrymen. 
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Let  the  other  tweotj  study  after  a  conpetency  of  koo'ivledge  ia 
tke  theory,  aad  otbe^  qualifiqitions,  to  dispose  themselves  for  tbe 
prmctick  and  altered  tutelage  of  a«ch  as  mean  to  be  diviaes ;  for 
the  education  of  whom,  and  promotiog  them  io  order  to  the  service 
of  the  natioa,  the  said  governors  may  take.  care. 

The  last  turenty  may  be  divided  so,  as  one  third  study  physick, 
and  tutor  others  therein,  under  their  professor,  they  having  preu 
oedaneoosly  learned  one,  or  both  of  the  philosophies  specified ;  and 
tbe  rest  maj  study  general  and  particular  politicks,  geography, 
bistory,  and  all  other  ornameots  becoming  exact  virtuosi;  and  ac- 
cocdiagly  take  care  for  the  tutdago  of  others ;  and  that  part  of 
them  be  obliged  to  go  abroad  at  tiie  state's  employing,  then  return^ 
and  after  that  reside  a  while,  before  they  engage  into  any  determi- 
nate course  of  life. 

The  goTemors  of  Wcstmiuster  m;iy  rule  the  college  by  a  vice*, 
principal  elected  oat  of  the  fellows,  and  the  fellows  themselves  ^ 
the  power  of  gratifying  and  encouraging  being  reserved  to  them : 
And,  further,  they  may  constitute  a  censor  of  discipline,  who  may, 
ia  case  of  neglect,  punish  any  fellow,  professor,  or  student  any 
way  related  to  the  collega  arbitrarily,  without  being  subject  to  any 
bat  the  governors. 

As  foK  particular  orders,  an  account  of  them  may  be  given  in 
upon  demand.  Let  it  suffice,  that  this  projeqt,  as  great  as  its  in- 
flaeace  will  be  upon  the  residue  of  the  university^  if  it  be  thought 
meet  to  continue  it  unaltered,  will  cost  no  more,  than  doth  the 
preseat  college  of  Christ.church ;  which  as  it  must  be  new-modeU 
led  one  day,  so  it  may  be  regulated  thus  without  injury  to  the  dir 
nons  or  students  in  being;  they,  who  are  most  concerned  in  the 
charge,  may  be  (if  thoy  deserve  it,  and  if  the  canons,  their  now 
governors,  will  recommend  them  ;  which  it  is  certain  they  will  not) 
disposed  of  for  the  service  of  the  nation,  as  in  the  dissolution  of 
monasieries ;  and  those,  who  are  notoriotfsly  disaficcted,  and  hairo 
shewed  themselves  such,  though  they  may  comply  now,  or  here. 
after,  ovt  of  interest ;  or  which  are  rude,  ignorant,  or  debauched, 
may  receive  a  condign  dismission,  io  be  provided  for,  when  the 
council  of  state  shall  have  found  out  some  passive  protection,  and 
passive  preferments,  for  those  that  will  .yield  but,  at  most,  a  pas- 
sive obedieace. 

Several  Queries  concerning  the  UnJbeniiy  ofOxon^  gfc. 

I.  WuszuBD  the  proposal  of  the  army,  and  resolve  of  the  par- 
liament for  the  advancement  of  learniiig,  or  the  several  petitions 
against  tithes  do  most  threaten  the  university  in  its  present  posture  ? 

II.  Whether  the  independents,  or  presbyterians  in  Oxon  bp 
more  for  their  private,  and  less  for  the  commonwealth  ? 

III.  Whether  the  parliament  did  well  to  own  the  university,  be^ 
fare  the  university  owned  them  ? 

IV.  Whether  it  be  not  eminently  true  of  the  university,  that,  in 
it,  *  men  of  low  degree  are  vanity,  men  of  high  degree  are  as  a  lye; 
to  be  laid  in  the  balance^  they  are  altogether  lighter  than  vanity  V 
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V.  Wheiher  the  nniTenify  of  Oitoii  did  not  urcll  to  petitfon^ 
that  Durham  might  not  be  made  such  an  uniTersity,  and  giTcsncfl- 
like  degrees?  And  whether  it  be  not' as  incombcnt  npon  parlia. 
tnents  not  to  mnltiplj  asses,  as  npon  the  kings  of  Israel  .not  to  mol* 
tiply  horsed  ? 

VL  Whether  the  nniyersity  of  Oxon  be  not  seyeraf  times  rnn 
into  a  praemunire?  EspedaUy  by  that  solemn  act  of  perjury,  ill 
making  Dr.  John  Wallis  antiquary*.  Whether  it  bcjiotajudg. 
ment,  that  hath  since  befallen  Mr.  Richard  Cromwell,  Secretary 
lliurloe,  Commissioner  Lisle  and  Fiennes,'  Sec.  that  they  neyer 
took  notice  of  such  perjury,  though  they  were  engaged  in  honour, 
and  by  an  appeal  to  them,  so  to  do? 

y  11.  Whether  the  whole  course  of  the  uniycrsity  be  any  thing 
else, 'at  present,  but  a  formality  of  drinking  in  the  most,  and  of 
eating  in  all?  And  whether  he,  that  should  plead  for  it  with  the 
commonwealth >.men,  might  not  fall  before  the  proposals  which 
Abraham  made  to  God  in  the  behalf  of  Sodom,  and  yet  the  nnifcr- 
si ty  not  be  preserved  ? 

VI II.  Since  Dr.  Wilkinson  of  Christ-church  hath  denounced 
but  of  the  pulpit,  by  way  of  ptophecy,  that  a  fire  out  of  the  sane- 
tuary,  that  is,  the  sectaries,  and  not  any  culinary  fire,  should  de* 
8 troy  the  uniyersity ;  whether  the  pnblick  be  not  concerned,  *that 
he,  that  speaks,  speaks  as  the  oracles  of  God  ? 

IX.  Whether  it  be  an  excuse  for  the  principal  heads  t)f  booses, 
that  their  statutes  were  bad,  since  they  never  observed  them  ? 

X.  Whether,  uppn  enquiry,  it  would  not  be  found  di«putabIo, 
committee-men,  sequestrators,  or  the  Oxford  yisitors  ?  And,  whe« 
ther  the  prejudice,  which  the  pnblick  hath  received  by  the  last,  be 
not,  without  dispute,,  greater  than  what  hath  sprung  from  the 
former  ? 

XI.  Whether  the  doctors  in  divinity  may  not  take  place  of 
knights  as  well  as  esquires,  since  theur  wives  may  take  place  of 
the  ladies  ? 

XII.  Whether  the  doctors  are  not  concerned  to  uphold  the  for. 
mail  ties  of  caps,  gowns,  and  hoods,  because  there  is  nothing  else 
to  diiTcrence  them  from  common  fools  ? 

XIII.  Whether  the  present  parliament  be  not  obliged  to  nphold 
the  grandeur  of  the  doctors,  since  it  was  resolved  by  them  that  an 
esquire,  and  son  to  one  of  the  most  eminent -persons  now  in  par* 
liaroent,  and  council  of  state,  ought  not,  in  a  cloke,  occasionally 
to  sit  in  the  church,  no,  not  at  the  lower  end  of  those*  seats,  in 
which  they,  and  each  paultry  acquaintance  of  theirs,  do  sit? 

XIY.  Whether  they  pull  down  the  universities  who  ruin  learn- 
ing, or  they  who  ruin  college  rules  ? 

XY •  Whether  the  canons  of  Christ.church  have  any  thing  to  do, 
bnt  to  get  children  and  money  ?  Whether  they  are  not  descendants 
from  the  papistical  regulars,  and  have  twice  escaped  a  reformation  ? 
Whether  they  were  not  so  called,  as  other  things  are,  by  way  of 

•  Tbe  cue  is  ttatca  and  lold  by  Andmr  Crook,  In  PaulU  Qmrch-yard. 
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contrariety,  aa  not  bang  regulsr,  since  they  rale,  without  fnnda- 
nentaJ  fftatates,  without  j«gard  to  custom  or  conscience  ? 

XVI.  Whether  the  ctnonsof  Christ^cfaurch  ought  not  to  eat  the 
bread  of  affliction,  and  drink  the  water  of  affliction,  since  they  re. 
fuse  to  cat  the  same  bread,  and  drink  the  same  drink,  with  the  rest 
of  the  coil^e,  which,  indeed,  is  so  bad,  as  nerer  was  worse  eaten 
or  drank,  but  by  the  sane  canons  before  they  came  to  be  canons? 

XVII.  Whether  king  Charles  did  not  better  senre  himself  and 
the  pubiick,  by  putting  in  two  professors  to  be  canons  of  Christ. 
chorch,  than  the  parliament  did  themselres,  and  the  publick,  by 
puttiag  in  eight  pretenders  ?  Whether  any  man  can  tell  when  the 
lutioQ,  or  they  themselves,  will  render  their  acknowledgments  for 
the  promotion  of  them ;  or  why  the  two  king* s» professors  are  not 
of  the  number  of  the  canons,  since  they  own  more  right,  and  not 
more  malignancy  ? 

XVIII.  Whether  the  canons,  having  giren  O.  P.  th^r  organs 
out  of  their  cathedral,  may  not  give  the  parliament  their  cathedral. 
plate  and  furniture  (if  any  of  it  be  yet  undivided)  since  they  will 
not ^Te  them  a  good  word? 

XIX.  Whether  Dr.  Langley,  when  he  took  from  the  students 
of  Christ-church  a  part  of  their  small  bowling-green,  to  build 
biipsdf  a  coach.house ;  and,  from  the  a1ms.men  a  part  of  their 
l^roond  to  enlarge  his  private  garden,  without  either  of  their  con. 
leatB,  asked  or  obtained ;  did  well  to  justify  himself  by  that  scrip, 
t^re,  ^^  From  him  that  hath  not  shall  be  taken  even  that  which  he 
bath?'\ 

XX.  Why  did  Canon  Poynter  pray  for  O.  P.  after  he  wasdead, 
tnd  jtt  never  blessed  God  for  the  good  old  cause  being  reviTcd  ? 

XXI.  Whether  Canon  Upton,  having  been  created  batchelor, 
master,  and  canon,  and  being  never  made  for  a  scholar,  need  not 
to  fear  an  annihilation  i 

XXII.  Whether,  since  Canon  Upton*s  wife  bargained  with  her 
hnsband  that  he  preach  but  once  a  quarter,  it  would  not  be  worth 
the  consideration  of  the  parliament,  to  order  that  he  hava  no  occa- 
sion to  preach  so  often  i 

XXI II.  Whether  the  wives,  children,  and  coach-horses  of  the 
canons  of  Christ-church  are  not  to  be  taken  into  their  number  for 
to  make  up  any  proportion  betwixt  eight-thousand  pouAds  per  an. 
num,  for  eight  useless,  and,  most  of  them  too,  ignorant  canons, 
and  two-thousand  pounds  for  one-hundred  students,  &c.  ? 

XXIV.  Whether  the  moral  philosophy  reader  be  not  a  fit  tutor 
to  Cel.  Philip  Jones's  sons?  And  whether  the  tutor  to  Cot.  Philip 
Jones's  sons  be  fit  to  be  moral  philosophy  reader  ? 

XXV.  Whether  the  boy,  Dr.  Staughtott,  of  Exon  college,  did 
^ell  to  lie  in  his  scarlet-gown  that  night  he  was  made  doctor,  since 
^b  degree  was  a  thing  he  ought  not  to  have  dreamed  of? 


< ««  ) 


THE  OMMIOIf  or 

Mr.  PERKINS,  and  Mr.  BOLTON,  and  Others, 

Concerning  the  Sport  of 

COCK-FIGHTING: 

Poblisfaed  formerly  in  their  Works,  and  now  set  forth  to  diew,  that  it  is  not  a 
Recreation  meet  for  Christians,  though  so  commonly  used  by  those  who  own 
that  Name. 

By  EDMUND  ELUS,  Master  of  Artr, 

And  soute  time  Felkw  qf  BaOol  ColUge  in  Osford. 

9  tftin.  ti.  «.->«' I  will  yet  he  more  f  tl«  tbaa  thoft.** 


Oxford:  Printed  by  A.  L.  in  the  year  1600.    Quarto,  containing  twenty  pagci. 

To  my  most  deariy  belo%<ed  and  honoured  FriendSt  EdnuiBd  Fortescne,  of 
Faflapk  in  De^onthtre,  £aq;  and  Mr.  Dennis  Grenvilo,  youager  Son  of 
Sir  Ikvill  Grenvtle,  Kftight. 

■ 

T  PRESENT  70V  these  papers,  chiefly  for  these  two  reasons : 
''*  firsts  because  I  kaow  you  are  sincerely  of  the  same  opinioD| 
"vhich^  by  them,  I  manifest  to  the  worldi  that  I  am  of,  and  there, 
fore  they  must  needs  be  acceptable  unto  you*  Secondly,  because 
you  understand  mc  aright  in  those  actions,  which  the  generality  of 
other  men,  good  and  bad,  who  have  occasion  to  take  notice  of 
them^  esteem  as  monstrous  and  impro|ier  for  me,  not  rightly  ap* 
jxrehending  theii  symmetry  and  proportion  to  such  principles,  aa 
they  themseWes  must  necessarily  acknowledge  to  be  good  for  mc  to 
apt  by;  and,  whilst  there  is  any  sin  to  be  discerned  in  me  (which, 
alas !  must  needs  be,  aB  long  as  I  continue  in  this  earthly  taberna* 
dc)  it  cannot  be  otherwise,  by  reason  of  the  confused  notions, 
men  commonly  hatej  of  such  actions  a3  proceed  from  a  soul  dif. 
fcrently  inclined,  tp  wit,  by  the  strength  it  retains  of  the  old  na- 
tuse^  aiid  by  what  it  hath  received  of  the  new.  That  stream  of 
grace,  which  flows  continually  throo£^  the  whole  course  of  the 
lives  and  couTcrsations  of  those  who  are  bom  again,  mixing  itself 
with  the  ocean,  as  it  were,  of  so  many  sins  and  infirmities,  and 
civil  actions,  is  no  more  to  be  discernod  by  the  generality,  than  a 
stream  of  fresh  i^i  salt  waters ;  it  is  the  taate,  not  the  sight,  the 
knowledge  of  the  heart,  not  of  the  brain,  that  apprehends  the  in- 
tegrity, of  any  man's  actions;  neither  do  I  any  more  believe,  that 
all  good  men  thoroughly  apprehend  those  actions,  which  somctiince 
they  are  pleased  to  censure,  than  that  any  man,  who  has,  as  they 
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Mj,  ^  jadtcious  palate,  should  lie  aUe  to  dittiiiguiBh  wines,  or  any 
«tL«r  liquors,  wh^  he  doks  bat  sec  them. 

My  dear  friends,  farewell,  aiid  pray  earnestly,  that  my  faitli 
nay  not  fall  me ;  for,  metbinks,  coming  out  into  the  sea  of  th^ 
vorld  npon  tbia  occasion,  my  conscience  commanding  me,  I  am  in 
the  case^  that  Peter  was  in,  Matthew  xiT.  39,  when  he  walked  oa 
the  water  to  go  to  Jesus,  as  soon  as  he  s^d,  Come* 

Jh  my  koneur€d  Friend^  Mr,  Edmund  Eilii. 
My  dearest  Friend, 

Sixes  you  have  given  me  notice  of  this  your  noble  devgn,  I 
think  myself  obliged  to  congratuiate  yen  in  it,  and  to  bless  Grod 
ior  it,  betng  so  highly  obliged  unto  yon  for  those  good  iostruc« 
tioas,  and  piouli  admonitions,  which,  from  time  to  time,  I  hare 
fecetved  from  you ;  and,  although  I  have  not  trod  so  exactly  in 
those  ways,  which  you  hare  directed  mc  to,  yet  it  is  my  earnest 
prayer  to  God,  that  gentlemen  would  endeayoor  but  as  I  haTo> 
4ooe;  which  if  H^ey  did,  surely  such  vain  sports  and  bloody  re- 
creations, which  you  treat  of,  would  no  longer  be  pleasing  to 
thenu     I  know  (to  my  grief  I  speak  it)  that  the  generality  of  gcn« 
tiemen  mie  Ho  more  cajnble  to  apprehend  your  discourses,  than  a 
isao,  the  poires  of  his  heed  being  stopped  by  the  extremity  of  cold, 
is  able  to  distinguish  betwixt  ill  and  wholesome  scents^   It  haa  been 
an  experiment,  tried  through  all  ages  since  the  creation,  that  the 
workers  of  iniquity  hate  light;  that  they  cannot  endure  to  be  told 
of  any  sin,  which  they  indulge  nnto  themselves.    The  more  inge. 
aioQs  the  men  be  (unless  truly  christian,  unless  they  live  according 
to  Christ's  gospel^  and  would  rather  lose  an  eye,  their  right  hand, 
nay,  their  lives,  than  wittingly  and  willingly  commit  the  least  sin) 
the  more,  you  must  expect,  they  will  rail  at  and  revile  you :  What, 
erer  they  pretend  to  your  face,  they  would  cut  your  throat  with 
sll  their  hearts ;  they  play  th«  wolf  in  the  sheep's  cloathing,  hide 
the  vulture's  heart  under  the  dove's  breast     What  can  you  expect 
from  such  men,  but  scoffs,  &c*  ?  Who  in  comers  (not  in  publick, 
for  fear  that  small  rod  of  justice,  which  is  yet  left,  mieht  make 
them  smart)  hiugh  at  God,  and  despise  what  they  theftuelve?  preach': 
K  weoder,  that  God  inflicts  not  some  immediate  punishment  on 
SBch  notorious  offenders,  who  d3ride  the  wisdom  of  (he  mystery  of 
the  lUessed  Trinity.    But,  alas  1  what  will  become  of  such  men  ? 
who  do  not  only  neglect,  but  despise  so  great  salvation.    Thongh 
God's  levenging  hand,  which  is  able  to  grind  them  to  powder,  doea 
forbear  them  for  some  small  season,  yet  they  shall  surely  one  day 
most  sadly  fe(^l  it,  when  eoajs  of  fire  and  brimstone,  and  an  horri- 
bje  tempest,  shall  be  aboveved  down  on  their  heads  by  the  reveng. 
isg  hand  of  an  angry  God* 

IIow  oiany  thousands  of  gentlemen  axe  there  in  thia  nation,  who 
far  more  dread  the  thoughts  of  a  year's  imprisonment,  being  by 
that  to  be  deprived  of  their  jolly  companions^  than  that  sad  Avorce 
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betwixt  the  saul  and  body.     Their  eyes  are  so  dim,  by  their  Jong 
,  persistence  in  the  ways  of  darkness,  that  they  cannot  si'e  the  paths 
of  Jight;  and,  rather  than  they  will  pain  thetnscKes  to  pluck  oflT 
that  film,  which  darkens  their  sight,  thoy  will  perish  for  ever: 
They  will  rather  be  God's  enemies,  so  they  gain^a  good  reputation 
hi  the  worlds  heing  called  prudent,  discreet,  &c.  (though  that  is 
but  a  mistake)  than  be  his  faithfdl  stewards,  and  be  backbitten  an^ 
railed  on  by  the  ignorant  of  these  our  days.     Did  but  men  prac- 
tise, as  they  say  they  belicTe,  we  should  not  see  so  great  debauch* 
erie8,va8  now  there  are;  they  had  rather  be  in  their  studies,  with 
tears  in  jtheir  eyes,  and  books  in  their  hands,  than  at  the  alehouse, 
tossing  off  cups,  and  delighting  to  see  the  innocent  blood  of  poor 
oreatures.     This  your  discourse  will  try  the  pnreness*  of  men*s 
hearts,  as  fire  gold.     You  must  expect,  that  tha  mouths  of  those, 
who  continually  bark  at  you,  being  already  open,  will  not  close 
without  some  noise;  they  hiII  try  their  utmost  to  affright  you  from 
undertaking  such  noble  designs,  wh«reby  you  do  eminently  serye 
God.  and  satisfy  the  desires  of  your  brethren.     Well,  my  dear 
friend,'  go  on  and  prosper  in  all  your  endearoors,  and  l)e  sure, 
that,  though  men  do  strive  to  cast  aspersionii  on  your  candid  name, 
yet,  in  their  hearts,  they  fear  and  reverence  you.     They  are  afraid 
to  own  that  in  publick  before  men,  which,  in  private  chambers, 
they  twattle  before  boys.     I  say,  my  friend,  let  them  be  what  they 
will,  they  are  beneath  your  notice,  since,  by  such  opprobrious 
speeches,  they  cease  from  being  christians  ;  they  cauuot  apprehend 
terrestrial  friendship,. how  then  can  they  heavenly  ?    it  is  a  general 
observation,  that  several  men  of  one  profession  always  discommend 
and  undervalue  one  the  othef's  work :  and  truly  this  is  the  same 
case  with  you  :     iTou  and  others  are  all  baptised  in  Christ's  name, 
and,  since  you  own  what  there  you  vowed  to  do,  in  which  they  are 
so  defective,  they  envy  and  revile  you,  they  hale  to  see  themselvt's 
out-done  by  one  of  their  own  calling :  Therefore  you  must  expect, 
that  all  formal  christians,  who  will  not  go  to  heaven,  unless  they 
might  have  the  world  for  thtir  companion  on  their  journey  ;  ^  who 
have  a  form  of  godliness,  but  deny  the  power  thereof;  who  mind 
earthly  things ;  who  are  Idvers  of  pleasures  more  than  lovers  of 
^od;  who  delight  in  the  creature  more  than  the  Creator:'  I  say, 
you  may  be  sure,  that  the  greatest  part  of  those,  who  call  them, 
selves  christians,  being  ignorant  of  the  spirit  and  life  of  reli«:ton, 
having  religion  only  in  their  fancy,  and  thinking  the  very  ads  of 
it  but  wild  chimeras,  make  it  an  ens  rationifj  or  an  empty  notion, 
will  despise  and.  undervalue  your  writings.     But,  btesscKi  be  that 
God,  who  has  and  will  uphold  you  against  the  devilish  oppositions 
of  malicious  men  ;  who  has  made  that  gall,  which  has  been  cast  in 
your  teeth,  to  prove  sweeter  than  honey  in  your  belly. 

1  could  say  more,  did  1  not  fear  that  1  have  already  tired  you« 
I  can  assure  you,  that  no  man  can  have  a  more  perfect  friendship 
for  anyone,  than  1  have  for  you.     Yon  know,  that  1  am, 

My  dearest  friend,  vour  most  affectionate, 

MvJi«^-si>.  EDMUND  FOllTESCUB, 
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nr^OUGIT  It  bemj  opinion,  that  the  sport  of  cock- fighting  is  abso*, 
\vLii'\y  sinful^  yet  I  would  not  hare  thee  thiak,  as  the  vulgar  wUl 
be  nsixly  to  say,  tliat  I  esteem  as  unregenerate  all  those  who  are  of 
a  contrary  judgment:  I  do  not  so  little  consider  that  of  the  apos- 
tle, ^^  in  many  things  we  offend  all  :'^  And  certainly,  the  irnme* 
dLir«  cause  of  our  offences,  the  perrersness  of  the  will,  always 
proc;M*d»  from  the  understaoding,  or  judgment  perrertcd,  in  ap. 
prebeadiug  any  thing  the  wrong  way,  'by  which  it  is  inclined  to  ac. 
cept,  or  r«;fuse  the  object,  or  thing  proposed :  But,  though  I  do 
DOC  conceive  tHat  the  ignorance  of  the  impiety  of  this  sport  is  alto- 
fc^iier  inconsistent  with  a  regenerate  state,  or  the  habit  of  tru^ 
godiioess,  in  some  degree,  yet  I  am  not  afraid  to  make  known  to 
the  world,  that  I  cannot  imagine  how  any  man,  .whilst  he  is  actu. 
ally  like  onto  God,  the  Father  of  Mercies,  can  possibly  delight 
aod  recreate  himself,  in  seeing  his  fellow-creatures  (whiclv  ar^  infi- 
•itt'ly  less  inferior  to  us,  than  we  to  our,  and  their  Creator)  so 
subtle  and  active  to  wound  and  destroy  each  other*    Having  fhis 
opittion  of  the  sport  of  cock-fights, -and  seeing  it  so  frequently  used 
in  the  country  where  1  live,  no  man,  that  1  can  hear  of,  opposing 
it  as  absolutely  sinful,  I  could  not  retain  the  confidence  I  have, 
that  1  ara^  indeed,  a  faithful  servant  of  the  great  God  in  the  gospel 
of  bis  Son,  and  a  true  lover  of  the  souls  of  men,  if  I  should  no) 
venture  to  O|>po6e  it  myself;  though  I  am  not  ignorant,  that,  en- 
deavouring to  destroy  this  common  opinion,  that  this  sport  is  not 
meet  for  chrLtttans^  I  must  necessarily  expect  to  be  counted  a  fooU 
k^rdy  aud  imprudent  fellow.     Methinks  I  hear  many  men  saying 
into  roc,  appearing  in   publick   upon   this  occasion,  as   Eliab, 
1  Sam.  xvii.  118,  said  to  his  brother  David,  ^^  I  know  thy  pride, 
tod  the  naoghtincss  of  thine  hea^t."     This,  indeed,  would  some* 
vhatdistitrb  me,  if  I  did 'not  consider,  that  omniscience  is  one  ot 
the  attributes  of  the  God  whom  I  serve. 

Thinking  with  myself,  what  means  I  should  use  to  effect  this 
<ksign,  to  convince  the  world,  that^be  temper  and  disposition  of 
snj  man's  soul,  whilst  he  actually  delights  in  such  a  sport,  must 
necessarily  be  o&nsive  to  God ;  at  last  I  considered,  though  it  be 
my  opinion,  that  for  any  man,  who  has  attained  to  a  competent 
i^grce  of  the  art  of  expression,  to  publish  thoSe  notions  which  be^ 
b^s  gathered  from  his  own  experience  of ^uqh  christian  truths,  as 
<re,  in  some  sort,  generally  believed,  in  his  own  words,  is  a  work 
most  acceptable  to  the  God  of  truth  ;  for,  certainly,  those  notions 
of  spiritual  things  which  fix  themselves,  and  reside  in  the  head  only 
of  the  generality  of  those  who  are  called  christians,  are  usoall/ 
guided  unto  the  heart  by  such  expressions  of  the  same  things,  as 
Gome  from  the  hearts  of  others  :  Yet,'  I  say,  at  last  I  considered 
^at  troths'of  this  nature,  which  are  like  to  find  so  much  opposi« 
tiuo,  will  hardly  be  receired  by  any,  who  now  oppose  them,  un. 
)ess  they  be  brought  in,  as  it  were,  with  drum  and  trumpet;  I 
luean,  by  -the  hands  of  some  famous  and  excellent  writers ;  and 
^«r«fore  1  would  not,  at  present,  write  of  this  subject,  any  i^ore^ 
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than  onlj  to  speak  my  dpinloti ;  but  bate  ratbet  (ihosen  to  iheW 
tbe  irorld,  what  some  emhient  diTlties  hate  i^ritten  of  it,  vbieh  I 
eonceire  was  neretryet  reaA  and  considered  by  any  of  those  who  de- 
light In  such  sports,  and  profess  to  walk  as  Christ  walked. 

And  here,  in  the  name  of  a  christian,  I  call  to  my  aid  (in  en- 
doaTonring  to  evince  this,  that  such  a  temper,  as  may  actually 
consilt  with  a  delight  in  snch  sports,  mast  needs  be  unchristian) 
all  those  who  are  of  the  same  opinion,  and,  withal,  are  consdons 
to  themsches,  that  God  has  given  them  an  art  of  persuasion,  an 
'  aUli^  of  conveying  their  own  thoughts  into  the  breasts  of  others, 
not  only  of  those  who  are  simply  told  of  thom,  but  of  those  also 
who  oppugn  and  resist  them :  Such  men  I  entreat  upon  all  occa- 
sions, to  manifest  their  dislike  of  sueh  sports,  and  their  reasons 
for  it. 

If  these  papers  shall  chance  to  be  seen  by  the  worthy  and  Te<« 
nowned  author  of  the  Whole  Duty  of  Man,  I  shall  htlmbly  intreat 
him,  as  one  who  serves  with  him  under  Christ,  the  Captain  of  onr 
salration,  to  afford  me  some  aid  in  this  combate  with  the  worlds  if 
be  be  of  the  same  judgment,  as,  by  his  works,  I  presume  he  is.  I 
doubt  not,  but  the  small  thoughts  and  fancies,  which  those,  who 
delight  in  this  sport,  arc  apt  to  ronedve  in  favour  of  it,  which 
arise  in  their  minds,  like  mists  and  dark  rapours,  to  obscure  th^ 
reason  of  any  thing  they  can  ordinarily  hear  spoken  against  it, 
would  suddenly  vanish,  like  a  morning  cloud.  When  the  snn  ap. 
j>ears,  if  it  should  be  opposed  by  so  noble  a  person ;  whoso  style^ 
like  a  diamond,  is  bright  and  solid  ;  whose  excellent  rhetorick,  and 
beauty  of  expression,  does  not,  like  weaker  beauty,  consist  chiefly 
in  colour  and  complexion  (in  words,  which  are  so  apt  to  take,  a^ 
tiiey  say)  but  In  symmetry  and  c^jict  proportion.  And  I  hope,  this 
amiable  subject  of  his  beauteous  expressions  will,  in  time,  by  the 
help  of  God's  spirit,  draw  into  itself  the  love  of  many,  who,  as 
yet,  are'lovcrs  of  the  world.  If  the  thoughts  I  have  expressed  of 
this  sport  be  not  suitable  io  his,  I  desire  to  be  better  informed  by 
blm:  For,  I  tnust  profess, .  at  present,  it  scandals  me  extremely  to 
see  christians,  tho^e  whd  profess  to  have  their  bosoms  a  nest  for 
the  Heavenly  dove,  to  be  companions  of  the  Lamb  of  Ood,  to  re- 
<Jreate  themselves  in  blood,  though  it  be  of  the  meanest  creatures  ; 
and  to  me  no  man's  reason  seems  more  strong,  or  eiKpression  more 
clear,  than  what  1  find  in  the  writings  of  this  excellent  person  r  So 
that,  whatever  be  shall  be  pleased  to  write  on  this  subject,  it  will 
either  make  me  see  myself  in  an  error,  or  lead  me  on  further  in 
the  way  of  truth ;  if  my  opinion  be  true  indeerl,  which,  as  yet,  I 
have  no  reason  to  doi^bt,  but  that  so  many  speak  against  it. 

All  that  1  have  to  say  farther  is  this,  that,  if  I  drd  not  as  much 
despise  the  shame,  as  I  am  thought  to  desire  the  praise  of  the 
world,  I  would  rather  1os«b  the  hami  f  wrife  with,  than  employ  my 
pen  upon  such  an  occasion.  But  I  fear  not  the  terms  o<  fool,  or 
madman:  It  was  said  of  my  Saviour,  *' He  hath  a  d^vil."  My 
Lord  was  reviled,  shall  I  bo  applauded  ?     What  greater  comfort 
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an  a  dirislian  hmte^  tKaA  In  CMiiking  liow  like  be  U  to  the  Lord 
q(  Glorj,  not  only  in  what  he  did,  bat  eren  also  in  wlut  h« 
kvflcTed. 

Of  Cock^  Fights^  and  such  Uke  Sports. 

^  The  baiting  of  the  bear,  and  €oc1c«€ghts,  are  no  meet  recrea- 
'  thms.    The  baiting  of  the  bull  Imth  its  ns^j  and  therefore  it  ia 

*  commanded  bj  eiTil  authority,  and  bo  have  not  these :  And.the 
<  antipathy,  and  crnelCy,  whkli  one  beast  »heweth  to  another,  is 
'  (Jbe  frait  of  our  rebelHon  a|(alnst  God,  and  should  rather  more  as 
^to  (DOiira,  than  to  rejoice.'  These  are  tlie  words  of  themoj^t 
ktnied  a:ild  godly  Mr.  Pierkins,  in  thatfamous  treatise  of  the  Cases 
of  Conscience,  printed  in  quarto,  A*  IX  •^•S^,  p.  346. 

That  man  of  God,  Mr.  Bolton,  was  of  the  same  mind  with  Mr. 
Perkins,  concerntHg  such  sports;  <  Consider,*  says  he  (in  his  ex. 
ccllent  treatise,  intituled.  General  Directions  for  a  comfortable 
Walking  with  God,  p.  156)  '  that  rule  which  difines  give  about 

*  recreations :  We  most  ttot  make  God*8  judgments  and  punish. 

*  Biests,  either  apon  man  or  beast,  the  matter  and  object  of  them. 
*Now,  thetiestdlTines  hold,  that  enmity  amongst  themseWes  was 
^  sfniit  of  ottr  rebellion  against  God,  and  more  general  judgment 
'  uflicted  upon  the  creature  after  the  'fall.     Which  misery  coming 

*  upon  them  by  our  means,  should  rather  break  our  hearts,  and 

*  make  them  bleed,  than  minister  matter  of  glorying  in  our  shame^ 

*  aod  vexing  those  very  vexations  which  our  impiety  hath  put  upon 
'  thcok  Alas^  sinful  man !  what  an  heart  hast  thou,  that  canst 
'  take  delight  in  the  cruel  tormenting  of  a  dumb  creature?     Is  it 

*  not  too  much  for  thee  to  behold,  with  dry  eyes,  that  which  only 

*  thy  sin  hath  impressed  upon  St,  but  that  thou  most  barbarously 
'  she  preflB  its  oppressions,  and  make  thyself  merry  with  the  bleed- 
'  ingm'tseries  of  that  poor  harmless  thing,  whicb  in  its  kind  is  much 

*  siore,  and  far  better  serviceable  to  the  Creator  than  thyself^  Yet 
'  I  deny  not,  but  that  there  may  be  another  lawful  use  of  this  an«« 

*  tipathy,  for  the  destroying  of  hurtful^  and  the  enjoying  of  use. 
^  fsl  creaitaref ;  so  that  it  be  without  any  taint  or  as^iersion  of  crm« 

*  elty  on  our  parts,  or  needless  tormenting  of  the  silly  beasts.' 

Mr.  Dod,  and  Mr.  Cleaver  (scorned  by  none  but  those  whose 
nsrilings  are  praises)  in  their  exposition  of  these  words  of  Solo. 
moD,  Prov.  xii.  10,  ^^  A  righteous  man  regardeth  the  life  of  his 
beast,''  having  spoken  against  the  hard  usage  of  labouring  beasts, 
ia  horses,  &c.  conclude  thus  e  ^  And  yet,  in  another  sort,  more 
'  extremity  than  this  is  used  against  other  sorts  of  creatures,  and 

*  that  is,  when  men  make  a  sport  of  makini;  them  miserable ;  when 
Ml  is  a  pleasure  to  put  them  to  pain ;  when  it  is  a  pass-time  to  be. 

*  hold  their  torment  ^nd  tearing.  This  proceedeth  not  of  a  tender 
'heart;  this  is.  not  the  work  of  righteousness ;  this  delight  will 
'  leave  no  comfort  behind  it.  Have  our  sins  in  Adam  brought  sach 
'  calamities  upon  them,  and  shall  we  add  unto  them  by  cruelty  in 
^  our  own  persons  I     Have  our  corruptions  been  a  cause  of  that 
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^  fierccntos  that  is  in  maoy  of  them  one  against  another^  and  shall 
>  we  solace  ourselves  In  seeing  (hem  execute  it?* 

What  holy  Chrysostoinc  would  have  -said  of  this  sport,  if  ho 
had  had  an  occasion  to  treat  of  it,  we  may  easily  gather  fruno 
these  vords  in  his  twenty..ninth  Homily  on  the  Epiiitle  to  the  lio« 

mans :   Y.pilfa  ihoi^  at  ru*  dyiv*  ^v^al  itfufoi,  lu  ^i^a»Ofwr«»»  acj  «»p»  tv; 

The  sou b  of  4hosc,  that  are  truly  pions,  are  exceeding  mild  and 
gentle,  not  only  tOH'ards  relations,  but  strangers  also.  A.nd  this 
lenity,  or  soltness  of  heart,  they  extend  even  to  irrational  crea« 
lures.  Therefore  the  wise  man  saith,  ^<  A  righteous  man  regardeth 
the  life  of  bi»  beait,'*  Ptov.  aii.  10. 

To  all  tho9e  who  affect  this  Sport. 
Sirs, 

Havino  shewn  yon  what  these  i^^en  thought  of  the  sport  yo«  af. 
feet,  1  shall  intrcat  you,  if  you  believe  sin  to  be  a  matter  of  eler« 
nai  conn^rnment,  to  consider  seriously  what  here  you  hare  read. 
If  )oti  an*  not  conyificed  at  present,  that  these  learned  and  godly 
men  were  in  the  right,  yet  I  doubt  not  but  you  will  be  in  time^  if 
you  more  fully  consider  the  matter  without  prejudice :  At  ieasf,  if 
you  are  regenerate  persons :  For,  I  conceive,  by  the  instinct  of 
the  n^w  creature,  a  man  may  often  perceive  that  to  be  a  sin,  whose 
sinfulness  is  not  capable  of  any  express,  or  verbal,  demonstration, 
viz.  apprehending  it  so  to  be  merely  through  a  sense  of  the  an !!• 
pathy  it  has  to  that  in  him,  which  he  knows  is  born  of  God,  whe- 
ther or  no  this  be  but  a  fanaticic  notion  ;  and  whether  or  00  thcf 
printing  of  these  papers,  and  such  like  actions  of  mine,  be  indeed 
so  foolish,  and  imprndent,  as  the  world  judges  them  to  be,  i  will 
appeal  only  for  my  own  sati-faction  to  the  only  wise  God.  Yet  f 
shall  itot  deny  to  render  an  account  of  any  of  my  actions,  iu  which 
1  do,  and  ipn^t  usually  thwart  the  example  of  the  generality  of 
sen,  good  and  bad,  to  any  man,  whose  authority  obliges  him,  in 
any  respect,  to  demand  it  of  me,  as  my  lawful  superior,  or  consci- 
euce^  as  toy  ft-llow  christian. 
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OS, 

THE  PEBFECT  PATH  TO  WOELDLY  HAPPINESS; 

Ai  it  wa9  ilelwered  in  a  Faneral  Sermon,  prtacTied  tt  tlie  IqtermeBt  cf 
Mr.  HUGH  PETERS,  lately  deceased. 

Bj  L  C.  XraoiUator  «f  Pineda  ;Dpoo  Job,  and  on«  of  tlie  Triers. 

(vviinan.  lib.  I.  cap.  H.  ffn.4. 
Avieos  tiato,  ted  auigb  arnica  verkai^ 

lionilim :  Printed  in  tfae.jfar  1619.    Qouto,  cMteiniqgibwtfeDiivigai. 

After  thejT  bad  sung  the  two  6rst  Stares  of  tlie  tenth  Hjmn  of  Lnmei^s  twelve 
Song9  of  SioQ,  to  the  Tune  of.  The 'Knave  of  CIub%  the  PaiBOD  proceeded 
in  his  Text  as  foUoweth : 


Kb.  JI.  duip.- III.  vcne  SO.  ■  tlie  lattar  Part 4)r «)m  W«Rd«. 
Xct aa, .vhito^rt  Ufc^  wfkit  lue of  o«r  tinc^  for  a  gtaa*!  life  li eadad la adiqf. 


BeLOT£D, 

*pH£  scope  of  this  reverend  .diTine  is,  in  these  words,  to  hold 
forth  imto  us  the  excellency  of  human  wit  ^nd  policy  in  this 
self.seeking  and  deceitful  world.  And  indeed  I  hope  I  have  not 
made  a  wrong  choice  of  xny  ^'^9  ^^^  knowing  any  one  whereon  I 
coold  better  .ground  the  praises  of  our  departed  .brother  here  be- 
fore us ;  you  all  knowing  how  great  a  disciple  of  onr  Anther  he 
was,  being  indeed  the  very  pattern  and  exemplar  of  his  godly  and 
religious  life,  fiat  H0W9  ^o  explain  the  words  aright,  we  shall  deal 
vith  them  as  joiners  do  with  court  clipboards,  and  i^onnd  tables, 
first  pull  them  asundeic>  And  then  put  them  together  again  :  I  use 
this  comparison,  that  you  may  know  me  to  be  a  man  of  trade,  that 
is  to  say,  pne  tliat  trades  in  the  word,  or^  if  yon  will  have.it  other* 
wiie,  a  holder-forth,  according  to  the  last  and  most  sanctified  Ip. 
stiUition.  First,  IheQj  you  have  an  exhortation  In  these  wordls. 
Let  us;  secondly,. the iime  given  us  to  make  use  thereof,  while  v^e 
live  I  thirdly,  (t£e  thiog.to  which  we  are  exhorted,  that  is,  to  makg 
use  of  our  umc ;  and  la&tly,  the  supreme  reason  of  this  exhortation, 
for  a  mmCs  life  is  ended  in  a  da^.  Let  us,  while  we  /ire,  mak^ 
me  0/  our  iime^  for  u  mutCs  life  is  ended  in  a  da^.  First,  then, 
of  the  first,  that  ia  to  say,  of  the  wqrds,  Let  us:  Bui  here  you 
must  give  me  leave  tO'exi^use  the  great  abuses  that  have  been  put 
upon  these  two  poor  innocent  monosylUbles.  I  confess  they  have 
been  crummed  thicker  th^n  Babakkuk's  brown  loaf  into  the  por- 
ridgeof  the  CaTaliera,.commonU  called ,theCommon.Prayer  Book, 
when  they  ory^  hetJMfrufip  tiet  us  kne.el i  but  believe  it^  my  b^« 
you  TiXf^  r 
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loTed,  I  have  now  rcbaptizcd  them,  and  washed  them  cleaner  from 
that  profanation,  than  ever  tripes  were  scowred  from  their  filth  by 
the  nicest  huswife  in  Fi^ld-lane.  Now,  being'  thus  purified,  yoa 
will  find  Let  us  to  signify  sometimes  as  much  as,  ^^  Hinder  at 
not,''  Quixot  the  12th  verse  8.  ^^  Hinder  me  not,  fair  Dulcina, 
from  the  enjoyment  of  your  sweet  company;"  sometimes  as  much 
ais  to  say,  ^'  suffer  us ;"  saith  the  Reverend  Buscon,  chap.  vii. 
Tcrafb  5,  to  his  master  in  great  aflBiction,  ^'  suffer  us  not  ifi  be 
starved  to  death,"  that  is,  ^'  let  us  not  be  starved,"  &c.  Yet  it 
h  not  meant  here,  as  in  those  places,  by  way  of  petition,  but  is  a 
kind  of  rousing  up  of  the  spirits  to  a  certain  action,  as  when  the 
carmen  would  heave  a  great  load  into  their  carts,  they  exhort  one 
another,  by  crying  Ae^  boys;  or  as,  when  the  coachman  would 
have  his  horses  to. go  faster  than  ordinary,  he  encourages  them  by 
saying,  stir  up^  in  which  sense  our  learned  Gusnian  uses  this  ex- 
pression,  Let  us^  in  this  place,  as  it  were  a  word  of  incitement,  or 

,  s^irriog  us  np  to  any  undertaking.  Some,  when  they  use  these 
words  in  this  signification,  do  clap  one  another  on  the  back,  which 
adds  a  greater  emphasis  to  them.  But  he  goes  on.  Let  us,  saith 
he,  while  we  live.  And  here  you  are  to  understand  two  things, 
what  is  meant  by  we,  and,  secondly,  what  is  meant  by  the  words 
in  general,  while  we  live.  Note  then,  that  we  is  a  particle  of  dis- 
tinction, which  shews  you  that  there  is  another  sort  of  men  to 
whom  our  dear  Gusman  doth  deny  the  precious  comforts  held  forth 

.  in  this  verse ;  for,  my  beloyed,  1  would  not  have  you  think,  that, 
when  he  spoke  this,  he  had  pigs  ii|  his  belly,  as  Calvin,  in  bis 
comment  upon  this  place,  doth  erroneously  conjecture.  By  we 
then  is  meant  the  godly,  such  as  I  and  you  are,  whom  the  Lord 
hath  chosen  to  the  enjoyments  of  this  world.  The  other  sort  of 
men  here  implied  are  all  those  who  profess  to  be  our  enemies,  men 
that  would  cut  off  our  ears  with  the  paring-shovels  of  their  ma- 
lice, and  whip  our  backs  with  the  scourges  of  their  fury  ;  for,  did 
not  the  word  intimate  this  distinction,  our  deceased  brother  had 
not  used  so  many  pious  and  painful  endeavours  to  advance  some 
men,  and  destroy  others,  that  is,  to  advance  his  own  godly  party, 
and  destroy  his  wicked  foes.  Let  us,  saith  lie,  while  we  live,  that 
is,  while  we  are  in  power,  while  wc  live  in  authority,  or  be  in  fa- 
vour with  those  that  govern,  whether  it  be  a  single  person  or  a 
commonwealth;  or,  if  you  will  have  it  otherwise,  while  wc  are  in 
a  thriving  coadition,  while  men  think  us  godly  and  faithful,  and 
consequently  trust  us  with  preferments  or  profit :  I  say,  when  the 
Lord  shall  put  such  opportunities  and  abilities  into  our  hands,  then, 
my  brethren.  Let  us  make  use  of  our  time;  let  us  take  hold  of  them 
with  both  hands,  and  hold  them  as  fast  as  a  mastiff  holds  a  sow  by- 
the  ear;  Let  us  make  use  of  our  time,  that  is,  let  us  use  all  endea- 
yours,  ways,  plots,  means,  manners,  tricks,  and  policies,  whe- 
ther lawful  or  unlawful,  to  raise  and  advance  our  own  ends,  whe« 
ther  they  be  only  honourable,  or  profitable,  or  both.  And  when 
we  have  attained  th^t  which  we  seek,  let  us  use  the  same  inventions, 
jJiat  (he  ungodly  man  may  not  gain  them  from  us,  and  thence  tak^ 
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^ccasioD  to  triumph  orer  at.  The  fathers  of  the  order  of  Indus* 
try,  at  the  coancil  held  at  Biscar  in  the  year  1590^  made  ^decree, 
that  erery  one  shpuld  keep  his  own,  and  get  what  he  could  from 
another.  I  speak  this,  that  I  may  not  leare  yoo  a1t<^ther  with. 
OQt  authority  in  the  explanation  of  my  text,  but  of  this  more  anon^ 
We  shall  now  proceed  to  the  reason  of  the  words,  for  a  moiCs  life 
it  ended  in  a  day ;  as  much  as  to  say,  the  life  of  man  is  rery  short; 
for,  whereas  it  was  formerly  above  an  dl  and  a  nail  long,  it  is  now 
no  longer  than  a  span.  How  rast  a  while  did  Methuselah  liTe  'to 
enjoy  the  pains  and  labours  of  his  youth  ?  But  no  sooner  had  our 
dear  brother  Mr.  Peters  got<]an  estate,  a  little  chariot,  and  an 
Onesimus  pir  two  to  wait  on  him,  thinking  to  comfort  himself  with 
the  blessings  of  the  creature,  but  he  was  snatched  away  from  U8| 
even  as  a  boy  snatches  a  pippin  out  of  an  apple-woman's  basket. 
Some,  in  regard  of  the  shortness  thereof,  have  compared  the  life  of 
man  unto  a  liily;  but  1  am  clearly  of  Ofdnion,  that  it  was  a  mis* 
take ;  seeing  that  of  that  flower  is  made  a  precious  oil  that  pro- 
longeth  the  days  of  man  by  cnring  festered  wounds,  and  broken 
pates.  Others  have  likened  it  unto  a  rose,  but  with  as  little  rea* 
son ;  for  we  know  that  of  the  rose  is  made  that  excellent  conserve 
whidi  is  good  against  the  cough  of  the  lungs,  one  of  the  greatest 
enemies  to  life ;  I  therefore,  rather  agreeing  herein  with  that  great 
light  of  the  Spanish  church  Lazarillo  de  Tomes,  shall  compare  our 
beloved  brother  unto  marigold,  and  his  ending  in  a  day  unto  the 
fading  thereof.  For  as  the  flowers  of  a  marigold  swimming  on  the 
top  of  a  mess  of  porridge,  which  is  the  food  of  the  body,  is  a  great 
ornament  thereunto,  so,  my  beloved,  was  he  a  great  ornament  to 
our  religion,  which  is  the  food  of  the  soul ;  and  even  as  that  closes 
up  at  the  setting  of  the  sun,  so  did  he  end  in  a  day,  even  in  that 
day  that  the  sun  of  our  region  was  forced  to  withdraw* himself  from 
Whitehall.  Thus  much  for  the  exposition.  I  shall  now  proceed 
to  the  doctrine  that  creeps  out  of  my  text,  as  a  fox  creeps  out  of 
his  bole:  That  It  is  the  duty  of  every  professor,  seeing  that  he  hath 
but  a  short  while  to  stay  in  this  world,  to  make  the  best  use  of  bis 
time;  the  particulars  of  which  doctrine  1  shall  labour  to  makd 
good  nnto  yon  by  reason  and  example.  First,  then,  that  there 
is  a  duty  that  lies  upon  every  professor,  we  find  evident  by  this, 
that  there  is  in  all  men  not  only  a  labouring  and  a  panting,  but 
also  a  tye  upon  them  to  look  after  self-preservation,  for,  if  a  child 
of  God  be  in  want,  and  woeful  necessity,  as  many  times  they  are^ 
the  law  of  nature  doth  oblige  them  to  seek  after  maintenance,  and 
not  to  destroy  themselves  and  their  family.  Saith  Gusman  in  his 
second  book,  c.  3.  v.  15,  ^^  Poverty  is  daily  death;"  so  that  he, 
who  avoids  not  poverty,  seeks  a  dail v  death,  and  is  consequently 
a  daily  martherer  of  himself;  at  least  he  intends  it:  Now,  an  in« 
tention  tp  sin,  without  repentance,,  u  a  sin  as  great  as  the  act  it- 
self. This  it  was  that  urged  the  holy  Gusman  to  undertake  those 
many  atchievements  which  be  performed  ;  for  saith  he  in  another 
plare,  book  the  first,  ^.  8.  v.  1%,  ^<  I  thought  it  not  my  duty  to 
live  in  idleness ;"  Therefore,  when  necessity^  the  best  school-mis* 
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tTCN  ^f  ihe  ^0^7)  tliat  mftiieth  magpies  to  iptek,  and  tpanielt  te 
fetch  md  cany^  had  made  him  consider  his  duly^  he  was  not  slack 
in  the  exeroiaB  thereof;  so  that^  betaking  hfimself  to  the  religioui 
43aUiBg  of  a  ihief,  he  stole  the  cook's  silver  goMet)  the  grocer's 
l^oyak^  and  cousaned  the  cardinal  of  his  barrel  of  coosenres.  More* 
0?er,  n 7  belored^  this  daty  of  self^preserratioii  canted  onr  dear 
filler  Agalhs^  as  7011  maj  read  in  the  first  bo<^  of  pions  Francioo, 
«ot  onb^  to  bethink  herself,  bat  to  bestir  lier  a tanps  also :  Fiodiog 
tenelf  therefore  to  be  of  a  welUshaped  body,  and  of  comely  fea** 
^ffes,  and  lowly  in  the  ejrcs  of  men,  she  becaose  nsi  harlot,  aad 
mas  unto  dte  bvetiiren  a  great  eomfort  in  the  frail  distfesses  of  ho. 
Staan  nature ;  whereby  she  was  ttorjed  with  wealth,  and  increaaed 
in  worldly  enjoyments.  This  duty  it  is  that  obligoth  batchers  to 
|>rttch,  and  ooblers  to  praj  \  that  teaches  them  to  make  profo^ 
"bion  of  religion,  and  then  oanaeth  them  to  take  on  them  the  gainfiA 
function  of  Hie  ministry ;  whereby  they  may  be  the  better  enabled, 
after  the  iweet  consol^tioDs  of  boiled  beef  and  bag>pudding,  to 
ehngpaahM,  and  rejoice  in  their  families.  AU  those  things  our  de« 
iseased  brother  knew  full  well,  whidi  made  him  persist  in  the  per- 
lermanee  of  this  duty  nntil  the  end.  He  soon  found  thesweet  gain 
lof  pfreachingi,  and  made  such  a  dextrous  use  of  it,  that  he  was  bou 
loved  of  his  rulen,  and  died  witii  the  blessing  ctf  Job;  for  I  may 
aaf  of  ovr  dear  brother,  as  the  teit  saitb  of  him,  that  the  IfOrfl 
blessed  his  latter  end  more  than  his  beginning.  The  Lord  reward 
that  Messed  man  who  first  invented  this  profitable  and  advaotageona 
science.  Thus  much  for  the  first  part  of  onr  doctrine,  that  there 
«•  ard«t|r  lying  npon  every  professor.  Now,  my  beloved,  I  shall 
come  to  teU  you  what  that  duty  is :  'Tis  tme  the  words  of  my  text 
Hre  so  plain,  that  yon  may  in  a  manner  pick  it  out  of  the  words, 
mth  as  ittttch  ^aase  as  you  can  pick  ovt  the  marrow  of  a  leg  of  mnt.^ 
ton  bene  with  a  •skewer,  or  the  wrong  end  of  a  spoon ;  for,  say 
Yhey-,  Ltitu^  uhik  we  live,  make  use  of  our  time,  seeing  the  Hfe  cf 
fnanis  ended  in  m  da^.  So  that  here  yon  see  what  duty  that  is, 
that  yon  -ooght  to  make  use  of  your  time ;  but,  perhaps,  you  do 
eiot  know  what  it  is  to  make  use  of  your  time,  which  is  the  next 
thing!  shall  ililorm  yon.  Know  ye  then,  n^  brethren,  there  are 
ywarms  of  such  men  as  make  profession  of  religion,  who  are  4Bot 
^1  of  one  trade  or  occupation ;  but  some  follow  one  thing,  some 
another,  according  to  their  several  gifts.  For  some  are  stitchers 
df  cloth,  some  are  boddice-makers,  some  are  translators,  some  are 
soldiers,  and  fight  the  battles  of  the  Lord ;  some  are  brokers ;  some 
nre  hewers  of  wood,  that  is  to  say,  carpenters .;  some  are  drawers 
of  water,  that  is,  victuallers  and  innkeepers;  some  are  those  that 
gsipe  for  state  employments ;  and  some,  though  I  deny  not  that  any 
of  these  may  take  the  ministry  upon  them  in  time,  are  preachers  of 
the  word,  m  soon  as  ever  they  have  done  playing  at  trap.  •  Now, 
that  every  one  of  these  professions  may  profit  in  thetr  spveral  voca* 
tfims, «die*e  ore  required  these  nine  gifts: 

The  gift  of  convenient  boldness 
The  gift  of  nonsebsf^ 


llie  gift  of  IcMiiig^ 

Tin  gift  of  accafting  and  ittfomiiiig^ 

The  gift  of  ignoTaiio»y 

The  gift  of  oousetiing, 

Thegiftofthiericig^ 

The  gift  of  covelpwnees^ 

And  the  gift  of  hfpocrisy:. 

1  ktTe  pWed  the  gift  of  eouTenient  boldness  in  the  tan,  and  thd 
gift  of  hjpoerisj  in  the  rear,  knowiog,  that  a.  professor  cannot 
well  go  on  upon  any. enterprise  without  the  one^  nor  well  come  off 
without  the  other.     Now,  though  a  professor  ought  alHvays  \a 
have  an  inward  working  of  these  gifU,  yet  the  perfection  of  them 
b  required  in  some  sorts  of  professors  more  than  in  others :  For 
eiample,  the  gifts  of  Impudence,  lying,  and.  cousening,  do  more 
properly  belong  unto  those  who  hare  trades  and  occupations  of  sel- 
iiDg  and  buying.     The  giftn  of  ignorance,  lying,  impudence,  in- 
forming, Cousening,  and  hypocrisy  belong  unto  such  as  seek  pre^ 
ferment,  whether  civil  or  military ;  but  all  of  them  together  are 
required  to  make  up  a  minister  of  the  word.   I  shall  not  here  stand 
to  tell  you  in  particular  how  ^^zx"^  one  of  these  callings  ought,  ac« 
cording  to  their  several  gifts,  to  make  use  of  their  time ;  bat  in 
general,  as  a  foot^hoy  skippeth  oyer  kennels,  skip  over  those  in« 
structions  which  concern  the  professors  that  are  of  my  o^n  liveryt 
First,  therefore,  that  a  preaching  professor  may  make  use  of  his 
time,  it  is  required,  that  he  should  be  stored  with  impudence,  even 
as  a  woodmouger's  wharf  is  stored  with  fqggots  and  sea-coal.    The 
uses  of  it  are  these  two,  first,  to  enconrage  you  to  the  most  des- 
perate enterprises ;  and  secondly,  to  make  you  scorn  the  reproaches 
of  those  that  teprore  you:' As  for  example,  my.  beloved,  if  you 
se^  one  of  your  enemies,  seated  in  a  warm  living,  and  that  your 
heart  pant  and  thirst  after  the  same,, you  ought  then  to  put  oik 
your  night->cap  of  devotion,  and  your  garment  of  hypocrisy,  and 
go  unto  your  superiors  and  say,  yonder  is  a  man  who  is  not  of  the . 
congregation  of  professors,  who  is  planted  in  a  rich  living  ;  he  is  it 
scandalous  and  dlsatfectcd  person,  and  I  am  more  worthy  than  he4 
pray  put  me  into  his  place.    If  men  therefore  rebuke  you,  and  call 
you  accuser  and  devil,  then  ought  you  to  make  use  of  your  gift  of 
impudence,  and  laugh  at  them  all.     Thus  did  holy  Nye  throw  out 
unrighteous  Juxon  out  of  his  parsonage  of  Fulham :  Thus  onr 
brother  Marshall  became  possessed  of  his  fat  living  in  the  land  of 
Essex.     This  imboldened  our  departed  brother  to  hold  forth  in  the 
pulpit  of  Whitehall,  where  %o  many  learned,  as  the  heathen  call 
them,  had  bi^en  before  him.     What  cared  they  for  the  reproaches 
of  men,  for  their  hearts  were  scared  with  the  hot  iron  of  impui- 
dence,  finding  themselves  at  ease  and  filled  with  joy  ?     This  like- 
wise imboldened  the  pbor  Spaniard,  as  we  find  in  the  book  of  our 
dear  Gusman,  book  1.  c.  7.  first  to  beg  money,  and  then,  with- 
out bidding,  sit  down  cheek«by-jowl,  vwlth  the  ambassador ;  for, 
iaith  he,  in  the  last  verse,  he  was  carried  away  with  bravadoes^ 
and  an  impudent  behaviour. 
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The  next  virtue,  we  are  to  malc'e  use  of,  is  the  gift  df  nonsense  ; 
For,  perhaps,  thoa  mayest.not  be  a  scholar,  nor  one  of  the  num* 
ber  of  the  learned,  and  it  may  concern  thee  to  talk  two  hours  to« 
gether ;  thou  oughtest  therefore  to  be  well  furnished  with  non. 
sense,  that  thou  mayest  be  inabled  to  go  through  with  thy  work ; 
to  which  purpose  often  repetitions,  and  telling  of  tales,  do  Ter  j 
much  conduce ;  as  when  our  departed  brother  told  the  story  of  bis 
being  in  heaven  and  hell,  and  the  tale  of  puss  in  her  majesty. 

The  next  gift  is  that  of  lying,  which  may  be  very  piroiitable  to 
thee,  and  whereof  thou  mayest  make  a  very  great  advantage ;  for, 
if  thou  art  bid  to  preach  for  the  benefit  of  thy  rulers,  if  then  thou 
art  furnished  with  soul-cousening  doctrine ;  if  then  thou  hast  the 
right  art  of  lying  and  wheedling  the  people,  by  telling  them,  that 
the  cause  thou  speakest  of  is  the  only  true  cause,  and  that  God 
will  certainly  own  them  in  their  obedience  to  it,  then  there  will 
arise  unto  thee  a  very  great  emolument.  With  these  arts  our  de- 
cesLsed  brother  furnished  the  parliament  with  basons,  rings,  and 
bodkins.  Thus  he,  by  telling  them  that  Ireland  was  a  place  that' 
flowed  with  milk  and  honey,  and  where  broad-cloath  of  twelve 
shillings  a  yard  grew  upon  the  trees,  inticed  the  soldiers  over  against 
the  publick  enemy.  Thus  we  read  in  the  fore-mentioned  chapter 
of  Gusman,  how  the  same  Spaniard,  by  relating  the  nobleness  of 
his  family,  though  he  were  but  a  cobler's  son  in  Cordova,  and  bj 
boasting  of  several  great  actions,  which  he  never  did,  got  of  the 
said  ambassador  both  money  and  his  dinner.  We  find  also  Mr« 
Sterry  practising  this  gift,  when  to  ingratiate  himself  with  his  new 
master,  our  late  protector,  he  assured  him,  that  his  father  was 
sitting  at  the  right  hand  of  God,  when  most  divines  do  affirm  the 
contrary. 

The  next  thing,  requisite  for  a  man  that  will  make  you  but  usq 
of  his  time,  is  the  gift  of  accusing  and  slandering :  Knowest  thou 
not,  O  man,  that  slanders  are  like  the  defilement  of  printers  ink, 
easily  laid  on,  but  hard  to  rub  off?  If  then  thou  seekest  to  work 
any  one  into  disfavour  with  his  superiors,  that  thou  mayest  obtain 
thy  desired  end,  make  thy  first  shot  at  him  with  the  pot-guns  of 
slander;  for  the  disgrace,  thou  throwest  upon  him,  throws  him 
out,  and  tosses  thee  into  the  haven  of  thy  wishes.  Thus  our  del 
ceased  brother  never  left  accusing  unsanctified  j^aud,.  till  his  head 
had  satisfied  his  wrath  ;  and  the  benevolences,  which  the  profes. 
sors  bestowed  on  him  out  of  his  worldly  profits,  had  appeavcd 
the  hunger  of  his  almost  famished  purse :  Thus  the  brethren 
likewise  accused  the  Lord  Craven,  being  of  the  race^of  Ishmael, 
and  got  his  estate. 

'  Thy  next  gift  is  ignorance  ;  for  thou  must  know  that  there  are 
few  wise  men  in  authority.  Thinkest  thou  then,  O  foolish  Gala- 
tian,  that  any  man  will  advance  such  a  one  as  is  more  cunning  than 
himself?  No,  thou  must  at  least  pretend  ignorance;  and  if,  after 
such  advancement,  thou  dost  grow  wiser  than  thy  brethren,  then, 
I  say,  make  use  of  thy  time,  saith  blessed  Machiavcl  in  his  book 
of  the  Right  Path  to  Frefermeat,  '*^  Let  every  man  counterfeit  that 
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tiomoar  which  he  finds  most  adTantageous  to  his  designs."   There^. 
fore  neither  oar  deceased  brother,  nor  any  of  bis  faiUiful  brethren, 
the  triers,  would  advance  those  whom  the  heathen  called  the  grave, 
learned,  and  wise,  but  the  meanest  of  the  people,  that  were  of  the 
dmpJest  and  weakest  capacities.     There  came  a  learned  man,  and 
one  of  the  weak  brethren,  and  contended  for  a  place ;  saith  our 
deceased  brother  to  him  that  was  learned,'  <^  What  is  faith?"  Who^ 
answered  him  discreetly,,  according  to  the  learning  of  the  schools. 
Then  he  demanded  tlic  same  question  of  the  other,  who  replied, 
^*  That  faith  was.  a  sweet  lullaby  in  the  lap  of  Jesus  Christ:"  At 
which  words  our  deceased  brother,  lifting  up  his  hands  to  heaven,. 
cried,  '^  lilessed  be  the  lyord,  who  hath  revealed  these  things  unto 
the  simple;''  friend,  thou,  according  to  thy  deserts,  shalt  have, 
the  living. 

The  next  thing  important  is  the  gift  of  cousening  :  for  you  know, 
iny  belovisd,  the  common  people  are  a  simple  sort  of  creatures, 
who  must  be  deluded  into  their  own  good :  Now  their  good  is  the 
good  and  safety  of  their  governors  :    Do  we  not  deceive  children 
whom  we  would  give  physlck  unto,  by  anointing  the  brim  of  the 
cup  with  honey  ?     So  do  we  sweeten  the  bitter  purges,  which  are 
the  people's  taxes  and  impositions,  with  the  delicate  allurements  of 
liberty  and  religion.     So  our  late  Reverend  Lord  Oliver,  of  bles- 
sed memory,  for  whom  our  dear  brother,  the  Lord  reward  his 
soul,  hath  pimped  full  often,  as  you  may  read  in  our  dear  sister 
Bnsco's  book  of  Divine  Truth ;  so  I  say  he,  by  cousening  every 
body  that  he  dealt  with,  by  the  right  management,  or  the  season- 
able taking  and  breaking  of  his  oaths  and  protestations,  became  a 
monarch.     Thus  did  the  devout  Lazarillo  cousen  the  priest  hii 
master  of  hb  bread :  I  shall  gjve  you  his  own  words,  L.  I.  c.  3* 
T.  11.    I  pray,  my  beloved,  turn  to  the  place  and  mark  it^  for  it 
is  a  very  precious  text:  Saith  he,  ^^  as  I  was  musing  how  to  get 
victuals,  and  feeding  upon  the  sight  of  the  chest  wherein  my  mas« 
ter's  bread  was  locked,  there^came  a  tinker  to  the  door  with  a 
bunch  of  keys,  who  seemed  to  me  to  be  an  angel  in  disguise ;  said 
I  to  him,  ^  have  you  a  key  that  will  open  this  chest  ?'  he  assayed, 
and  opened  it,  by  wliich  means  I  made  many  a  fair  loaf  invisible, 
that  my  master  never  knew  of." 

Another  thing,  mainly  conducing  to  him  that  would  make  use 
of  his  time,  is  the  gift  of  covetousness.  Therefore,  saith  the  text, 
of  that  blind  hermit  who  was  Lazarillo's  master,  that,  for,  all  his 
gains,  there  was  never  a  man  so  wretched  a  niggard.  The  reason 
thereof  is,  that  there  may  come  c^ianges,  and  that  the  professor^ 
may  be  forced  to  fly ;  it  behoves  them  therefore,  while  they  may^ 
to.  make  use  of  their  time,  that  is,  to  hoard  up  and  saje  against  the 
day  of  adversity.  Yon  have  the  examples  of  most  professors  for  it, 
whose  doors  we  find  continually  shut,  and  never  opening  to  the 
least  expence  of  a  crust,  though  a  poor  man  should  beg  his  heart 
out.  This  makes  tis  not  to  be  content  with  our  livings,^  but  to  set 
up  lectures  and  private  congregations,  which  bringeth  in  unspeak* 
able  profit :  Not  content  with  this,  some  of  our  brethren  sitting  ia 
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th«  trferi  diilr,  itftfeb  h  die  lett  of  tathorKyj  hm€  prifatd/  tklM 
to  themselret  the  rewatnb  of  ffcA^oIng,  lotfl  to  t pofi  tile  charfty 
a^  men,  by  recefring  tankards  of  tiWer,  mndleti  of  seek,  and 
fioniethnes  ready  monej ;  the  Lord  of  hk  imercy  make  them  thank- 
fttl.  Oar  deceased  brother  was  a  mighty  admirer  of  canes  with 
•ITyer  heads,  and,  making  hit  admiration  known,  he  profited  ex« 
«9eedingly. 

The  last  important  gift  it  the  gift  of  hypocrisy*  The  reason 
hereof  Is,  that  he,  who  wlU  compass  a  design,  mast  go  the  best 
way  he  can  to  do  ft  Now  he,  that  cannot  get  his  ends  by  force, 
mast  seek  to  attain  ihem  by  canning ;  bat  it  is  found,  that,  in  thesa 
days,  there  is  no  canning  like  diat  of  seeming  godly,  as  Mr.  Sedge* 
^tek  hath  well  obset red,  in  his  book  of  SpirHaal  Experiences  ; 
therefore  is  this  gift  rery  necessary :  For  which  caase  saith  Tibe-i 
lias,  the  best  of  christian  emperors,  that  he,  who  knows  not  to 
dIssemUe,  knows  not  to  rirfe ;  and  with  Mm  accords  oar  brother 
Sparstow,  in  his  book  of  <  The  Pritileges  of  the  Saints.'  All  thd 
world  knows  how  conducing  it  was,  both  to  oar  deceased  brother, 
tfnd  his  deirr  Master,  and  what  advantages  they  got  thereby ;  1  shall 
not,  therefore,  insist  any  more  npon  farther  examples. 

Hating  thus  made  out,  by  reason  and  example,  that  it  is  the 
duty  of  erery  professor,  while  he  IItcs  in  this  world,  to  make  uso 
of  hb  time,  and  the  means  and  wtfys  how  to  do  it,  I  shall  now 
proceed  to  the  appticittidn.  Is  it  so  then,  that  every  professor 
ought  to  make  use  of  his  dme?  Then  let  this  serve  for  an  use  of 
exhortation,  to  exhort  every  one  of  yon  lo  make  the  best  use  of 
your  time ;  that  is  to  say,  get  money,  get  estates,  get  friends  at 
court,  and  labour  to  enjoy  the  promises ;  6ie  fat  of  tiie  land,  my 
beloved,  is  your  fee^imple,  therefore  let  not  Canaan  be  taken  from 
yoo.  If  your  rulers  would  have  you  won^ip  them,  and  adore 
them,  do  so,  beloved,  for  they  are  gods,  and  ye  ought  to  do  so  ? 
If  they  would  have  you  preach  false  doctrine,  am  deceive  the  peo- 
ple, dfo  so ;  it  is  their  interest,  and,  if  their's,  jrour's  also :  Do  not 
they  feed  you,  and  clothe  you,  and  put  you  into  fat  livings  ?  Be 
therefore  obedient  to  them  in  all  things.  If  th^  would  have  yoa 
procurer,  procure  for  them,  as  your  deceased  brother  did  before 
you,  and  went  down  unto  his  grave  in  peace.  Aye  but  soiAe  will 
foy,'  these  thtitf^  aire  unlawful.  But  hear  what  saith  our  dear  bro« 
ther  Horace  of  ^red  memory:  In  veiitum  nefas  rmimus:  W^ 
onght  to  run  into  that,  from  which  we  are  ibrbltlden.  To  confirm 
this,  I  shall  only  give  yon  two  or  three  mothres,  and  so  conclude : 
First,  from  the  inconvenlendes  following  the  neglect  of  your  duty; 
and,  secondly,  from  the  convcniencics  that  hang  upoo  it,  even  as 
t)ear8  hang  upon  a  tre^  ftt  the  latter  end  of  the  summer.  The  in* 
conveniencies,  arisina  from  the  neglect  of  our  duly,  are  poverty 
and  necessity ;  therefore  Gusman,  being  in  great  Want,  and  find. 
Ing  dia^  brickbats  were  too  hard  to  feed  on,  and  that  the  raflten  of 
a  house  were  not  to  be  roasted,  thought  there  was  no  better  way 
to  thrive,  than  by  becoming  a  churchman ;  for,  saith  he,  then  shall 
I  hava  something  to  eat,  knowing  well,  that  a  Dominui  tobigc^m 
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Mter  IfiM  af  bmger.    A^in*,  if  thc^  wert  iaaitied,  snd  tbf 
wikthwAd  9ee  her  ndf^hboars  go^  finer  fhin  she^  and  should  com** 
plain,  am!  thoa  not  be  able  to  suppf  j  her,  would  it  not  be  »  great 
tnmMe  and  Texatioii  of  spirit  to  thee  to  bear  the  ckunoen  o?  1I17 
dear  conaort  ?     The  next  motive  is  the  foil j  and  indiscretion,-  that 
men  would  jnatly  acease  yon  of,  that,  when  it  is  in  yoor  power  to* 
onke  OM  of  jroor  time,  yon  should  be  such  wood-coeks-eombs^  aa 
to  refase  it.     The  eonTenieneie»  arwing  are,  first,  the  respect  of 
van;  secondly,  the  respect  of  women ;  uid,  thirdly,  theoertaim 
pan  and  profit,  which  have  always  belonged  unto  us.    For,  if  you 
ttsie  nse  of  yonr  time,  men  will  respect  yon,  worship  you,  and 
phce  yon  uppermost  at  their  meetings,  while  yon  sit  a-straddle 
ipon  ihdr  conaciences,  as  Balaam  rid  upon  his  ass,  without  the 
leist  wincing,  or  contradietion  at  all.    The  women  will  feast  you^ 
sod  ciam  not  only  your  bellies,  but  yonr  purses ;  nor  shall  there 
be  a  good  bit  eaten  at  the  table  of  their  husbands,  of  which  yon 
iliall  not  partake,  to  the  great  ensy  of  the  wicked.     When  yon 
come  down  aweafing  frota  your  pulpits,  they  will  put  you  into 
warm  beds,  and  rub  orer  your  weary  limbs  with  their  soft  and 
tender  hands  ;  and,  my  beloTed,  these  are  precious,  I  say,  precious 
eajoyments.     Therefore  I  shall  cenclnde,  in  the  words  of  my  ^xt^ 
Let  «#,  while  we  livCj  make  use  of  our  time^  taking  for  our  pat- 
tern the  life  and  manners  of  our  deceased  brother  here  before  us  ; 
of  whom,  that  I  may  make  him  a  short  encomium,  I  shall  say  thns. 
nich:  Thst,  from  his  youth,  he  followed  the  calliAg  of  the  mini- 
itiy ;  and,  because  then  the  wicked  prerailed,  and  he  was  a  suf- 
ferer, he  went  about,  giving  consolation  to  those  that  suffered  for 
theft,  and  aoch-like  criminal  offences.     Afterwards  he  trarelled, 
nd,  as  he  found  occasion,  sowed  his  seed,  sonetiihes  in  frnitful, 
Mflietimes  In  barren  soils ;  and  I  may  say  this  of  htm,  that,  while 
he  fired,  aneh  was  his  zeal,  he  laiid  many  a  whore  of  ikbylon  otv 
W  hack.    When  the  faithful  be^an  to  exalt  th«eir  horns  in  this  na«^ 
tton,  he  was  a  great  fomenter  of  the  quarrel,  and  g»re  oecasion  to 
the  rest  of  his  brethren  to  fish  in  troubled  waters.    To  his-  prtaco 
he  was  a  great  assistance  In  all  his  designs,  laying  ivide  that  no» 
fional  impediment  of  a  statesman^,  ealled  Conscience,  that  he  might 
he  the  more  senriceable  to  his  contrtry.  His  charity  was  not  un» 
b<»wh,  he  giTing  two  notable  exam-pies  thereof,  in:  his  reeving 
oar  two  dear  sisters,  the  butcher's  wife  and  Mrs.  Littleton,  inbotb 
fteir  afiictions.     He  died  not  without  associates  to  accompany  liim 
to  his  last  rest;  for,  as  I  am  informed,  on  that  night,  thatJiedc^ 
littrted,  departed  also  a  dear  brother  and  sister  of  oar*s,  the  hang« 
Baa  and  Moll  Cutpurse.    He  was  at  first  unwilling  to  die,  kno#« 
ing  what  comforts  he  left  behind  him;  but,  seeing  there  was  n« 
vemedy,  he  learned  his  head  on  the  pillow,  and  peaceably  yielded 
«p  the  ghost.     When  Tyribazos,  a  noMe  Persian,  was  arrested,  at 
thefirst  he  drew  his  sword  and  defended  himself;  but,  when  they 
charged  him  in  the  king's  name,  then  he  yielded  himself  wii4ingly# 
^  when  death  arrested  our  dear  brother,  at  first  he  started  and 
*lMggled^  as  a  man  shrinks  at  his  first  putting  his  ioet  kito  the  oold 
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water;  but,  'when  he  recollected  his  thoughts*  and  coosiderfKl^ 
that  death  was  sent  to  him  as  a  messenger  to  bring  him  to  eternity, 
he  embraced  it ;  aJid  he  went  to  his  long  uome  as  willingly,  as  a 
yoong  bride  goeth  from  her  friends  into  the  country  with  her  new- 
married  spouse.  And  thus,  having  tired  your  patience,  before 
which  time  we  never  use  to  make  an  end,  I  shall  conclude^  still 
desiring  you  not  to  forget  the  example  of  our  departed  brother,  and 
the  words  of  my  text :  Let  usj  uhiie  tec  livcy  make  use  of  our  timej 
for  the  life  of  man  is  ended  in  a  dsof*  .   . 


DEMOCRITUS  TURNED  STATESMAN: 

OR, 

TWENTY  QUERIES  BPTWEEX  JEST  AND  EARNEST, 

FROPOSSD  TO  AtL  TRUB-BBAllTID  BtVOLISRMSV^ 

Semper  ego  auditor  taiitiuii>  Httnqnamne  repouam 
Yejulostotiei? 

„  Si  nature  negat,  facit  iodignatio 

Omne  tulit  punctum  qai  mitciiit  utile  dulci« 

London :  Printed  in  the  year  1659.    Quarto,  contaiiiiBg  eight  paget* 


L  TTf^H ETHER  it  be  not  conTenient  that  the  doctrine  o( 
▼  V  Copernicus,  who  held  that  the  world  turns  rouqd, 
fhould  lie  established  by  act  of  parliament,  which  our  late  changes, 
alterations,  and  refolntions,  in  part  have  Terided  ;  and  that  Tycho 
Brache,  with  the  gang  of  the  contrary  opinion,  be  adjudeed  hete^ 
rodoxal ;  and  that  from  henceforth  it  be  enacted,  that  what  per. 
sons  soeTer  do  profess,  publish,  or  hold-forth  any  other  tenent 
contrary  thereunto,  be  adjudged  Anathema,  Mariinalha,  and  that 
publick  thanks  be  giren  to  Vincent  Wing,  for  the  great  pains  he 
took  in  the  composure  of  that  excellent  piece  called  Harmooicoit 
Cfdeste? 

II.  Whereas  it  is  humbly  conceived  fit  by  MachiaTcl  and  hta 
pupils,  that  all  the  gangrened  members  of  the  body  politick  be  cut 
o£f,  lest  putrefaction  of  the  whole  should  ensue :  It  is  therefore 
worthy  the  consideration,  whether  it  be  not  expedient  to  employ 
an  ambassador  to  the  roan  in  the  moon,  to  procure  habitations  for 
our  new  courtiers  (greater  antipodes  to  the  present  gofernment, 
than  the  old  constant  cavaliers?)  And,  for  the  bettor  effecting 
thereof,  it  is  deemed  necessary,  that  it^^  great  clerk,.  Doctor  WiU 
kins,  warden  of  Wadham  college  in  Oxon,  in  regard  he  hath  the 
greatest  knowledge  in  that  new  plantation,  be  desired,  with  all 
speedy  to  proude  his  winged  chariot  for  their  conTcu^nt  carriage^ 
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ttd  that  he  undertake  the  employment  of  a  coachman  to  conduct 
them  thither. 

III.  But  if  that  design  fail,  nhether  it  be  not  eipedient  to  ship, 
them  all  for  Oceana,  and  that  Mr.  Harrington,  our  famous  mo- 
dem  Colambus,  discoTerer  of  that  floating  terra  incognita^  be  de*> 
sired  to  be  the  pilot  to  conduct  them  thither ;  who  for  his  pains  de. 
sMvei  to  be  made  Knight  of  the  Sun,  and  that,  in  a  grateful  re» 
nembrance  of  his  good  sertice,  it  should  always  be  called  after  his 
name,  viz*  Harringtonia? 

IV.  Whether  it  be  not  couTenient,  or  rather  necessaiy,  te  call 
all  persons  to  an  account,  that  hare  any  way  contributed  their  as., 
fbtanoe  for  the  establishing  of  the  late  deceased  tyrant,  as  chief 
nngistrate  of  this  commonwealth  ?  And  whether  any  person  or 
persons,  who  hare  any  way  abetted  him, .  and  endeavioured  to  con-> 
firm  him  in  his  tyranny,  or  acted  under  him  in  any  places  of  trusty 
or  power,  or  sat  in  any  parliament,  or  contention,  summoned  by 
hb  writ,  be  fit  to  be  intrusted  with  any  office  in  tihe  oommonwealth^ 
as  it  is  now  settled  ? 

y.  Whether  it  be  not  a  great  contempt  of  the  law  enacted  by 
this  parliament,  that  made  it  treason  for  any  one  person  to  aim  at 
the  sole  goremment  of  this  commonwealth,  to  suffer  such  person  la 
go  unpunished,  in  despight  of  the  said  law  ?  And,  whether  it  be 
not  prudence  to  hare  such  person  brought  to  condign  punishment, 
that  bath  transgressed  that  law,  to  terrify  others  for  the  future^ 
from  making  the  like  attempt  ? 

Vl.  Whether  those  apostate  officers  of  the  army,  that  were  ac« 
tire,  and  grand  instruments  in  suspending  and  disturbing  this  ses- 
sion of  parliament,  as  well  as  secluding,  imprisoning,  and  unjustly, 
detracting  sereral  memliers  of  the  same  parliament  before,  that  were 
CBiBcnt  assertors  of  the  people's  liberties,  against  tyranny  and  op- 
pression, conscientious  propagators  of  the  gospel,  and  establishers 
of  the  fundamental,  municipal  law  of  the  land,  and  raliant  cham. 
pious  of  the  true  old  canse :.  And,  by  their  declaration  of  August 
S2,  Anno  Dom.  1653 ;  as  also  by  a  Pasquii  called,  The  true  State 
of  the  Commonwealth,  An,  1654,  declared  this  session  of  parlia* 
Bient  to  be  actually  and  finally  dissoWed  from  being  any  more  a 
parliament,  by  an  extraordinary  providence,  but  also  branded  the 
menbers  thereof  ignominionsly  for  a  corrupt  party,  carrying  on 
their  own  ends,  to  perpetuate  themselres  as  supreme  authority, 
never  answering  the  ends  which  God  and  his  people  expected  from 
them,  exercising  arbitrary  power,  and  swallowing  up  the  ancient 
libertns,  and  properties  of  the  people,  and  to  perpetuate  their 
niferies,  vexations,  ai\d  oppressions,  through  the  multitude  of 
vnoecessary  laws,  and  ordinances,  concerning  their  own  particular 
interest,  as  they  there  at  large  remonstrated,  be  fit  persons  to 
btve  any  employment,  either  military  or,  civil,  within  this  c(nn* 
moDvealth  ? 

VIK  Whether  a  weathcr^cock,  a  king-fisher,  a  pliant  willow, 
I  piece  of  wax  capable  of  all  impressions,  a  time-server,  a  Perbian 
(^  Mcrificiag  to  the  ri>iog  sao,  a  lord  president,  uudec  ^e  late 
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i^tnatj  of  bis  bkh  evsrli  ^f  iiij«fltic6 ;  a  nan,  that  hath  made  jui# 
tice  quick-sightea,  and  redeemed  it  from  blindness,  be  a  fit  Ise^ar 
of  the  commoaweallh*8  eoaacienoe? 

y  IlL  Whether  a  hot-braia'd  parrot,  that  ouiltqxKes  words  witfa<» 
out  matter ;  a  new  eourtler,  an  apostate  froai  hb  first  prtnciplee 
and  Ibe  good  old  eauae,  as  appears  bf  a  speech,  he  made  in.  the 
lasti  parliament  in  the  behalf  of  It.  C.  be  fit  to  be  restoreA  to  Us 
place  of  at'to#iie]r-geoerai  for  Sootb.Wales  ? 

IX.  Whether  pride  and  arrogancy,  one  wbo  Is  of  jfaia&mj^  and 
Inows  nothing;  a  derk,  or  barrister  of  nine  jears  standing;  in 
bis  heart  a  quaker,  yesterdaf  a  proteetorian>  tbis  day  a  regvbli* 
catt,  to-morrow  what  jon  please;  a  farottfer  of  leveUism^  and 
one  tikait  is  net  consfaot  in  amy  tiling  bvt  iaoomtancy  (save  onfy  im 
the  opinion,  tiiat  tiiere  are  no  witches,  nor  can  dtterre  death, 
though  an  act  of  parlkunent  be  made'  to  that  end)  be  fit  t»  be  a 
judge  IB  Wales? 

X.  Whether  a  debancher  of  bolb  ihe  protectors,  an  oppressor 
of  his  conotry,  a  persecutor  of  the  godly ;  one,  tiiat  sacnlegi- 
onsfy  robbed  God's  honse,  to  bvlld  himself  sumptuoos  palates, 
and  hath  purchased  fifse-tboasand  pounds  per  annum ;  wbo  nerer 
loQght,*nor  drew  a  sword  in  anger,  be  fit  to  sit  in  that  Tenerable 
assembly  of  the  commonwealtli's  representatives  ^  or  whetbcr  it  be 
not  fitter  for  him  tb  be  rejected,  and  his  estate  sold  to  pi^  just 
publick  debts  ? 

XL.  Whether  it  be  lawful  for  an  ignorant  scribbler  to  mnt  his 
pettish'  humour,  malice,  and  reproaches  against  tiiose  petsons,  who, 
in  the  seat  ol  judicature,  haTe  briiaired  thcmsdres  aprii^t,  just, 
and  honest,  and  done  the  commonwealth  singular  good  serrice, 
during  both  the  late  protectors  goremments  ? 

Xil.  Whether  levellers,  dippers,  independants,  presbjrterians, 
Jesuits,  donatists,  manichees,  pelaghms,  enthusiasts,  schismaticks, 
bereticks,  bypocrites,  devils  incarnate ;  yea,,  whatever  the  present 
power  will  hare  them  to  be,  of  any  religion,  of  all  religions,  of 
none  at  all ;  the  true  orthodox  and  learned  divines  ofdeals ;  knaves, 
fools,  yea  ibvourers  of  their  brethren  learned  in  the  same  faculties| 
and  Telenns's  house  of  correction  in  a  mercurial  new-found  land, 
be  fit  persons^  to  be  intrusted  with  the  power  over  the  conseienoes 
of  honest  and  religious  men  ?  And  whether  some  of  them,  that 
are  so  well  acquainted  wi(h  the  mysterious  art  of  bribery  and  si- 
mony, and  such  Simon  Magus,  as,  by  the  knack  of  registry,  hath 
Increased  his  estate,  from  a  parsonage  of  one-hundred  pounds  per 
annum,  to  twelve-hundred  pounds  per  annum  land  of  inheritance, 
ought  not,  in  justice  and  prudence,  to  be  called  to  an  account"; 
and  their  estates,  acquired  by  the  ruins  of  the  church  and  several 
poor  ministers,  to  be  sold,  towards  the  payment  of  arrears  due  to 
the  poor  bankrupted  common  soldiers,  that  sufler  hunger  and  want, 
while  such  enjoy  the  streams  of  Tagus  in  their  cofi*ers? 

Xlll.  Whether  it  be  not  a  matter  of  dangerous  consequence  to 
permit  a  crop-eared  pettifogger,  a  reviler  of  the  saints,  a  constant 
opposer  m(  powersi  an  anweariad  scribbler,  ademoniack  possessed 
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«ilk  %  kgion  aof  kellkh  ^onds^  the  spirit  4)f«oiitradicliaa  to  pah. 
\U  %  seMidalaut  libel  afBintt  the  go^  old  cause  and  the  defiendeoi 
thereof}  ia  eodi  a  juactave  -of  tine,  whevein  moat  spirits  .are  factL 
OBS,  and  apt  to -take  fire,  like  tinder,  at  the  least  spark  of  encoo* 
ngeosent  droppuig  from  a  fierj  psni 

XIV.  Whether  a  Piagiapias,  a  Deaielxiusi  m  jailer  of  oar  lihec 
ties,  and  oae  who,  ia  the  last  asseiably,  was  in  a  prohabiiity  to 
suffer  for  his  unparaUeled  crimes,  be  Bt  to  be  trusted  with  the 
coaaMBd  of  the  raost  importaat  place  of  the  nation  ?  And  whOfi 
Iher  it  be  -not  necessary  to  expose  him  to  the  aword  of  justice,  who 
hath  so  nnch  abused  the  sword  of  the  ronoMn wealth  ? 

XV.  Whether  U  will  not  be  wisdom  to  look  back  to  the  occa* 
sion  of  the  late  bloody  and  unhappy  war,  and  gradually' to  the  pro^ 
secations  thereof,  and  the  end  that  was  proposed  at  the  begfnning ; 
and  when  the  oondnuaace  of  the  mediam  conducing  to  that  end 
was  everted ;  and  then  to  return  to  the  place  where  passion  captLi 
rated  reason,  and  there  to  build  a  happy  gorernment  upon  the 
basis  of  the  (rue  old  oause,  according*  to  the  irst  principles  that 
were  owned  by  all  good  peo[de? 

XVL  Whether  it  be  not  the  purest  and  safest  kind  of  free  state, 
to  hare  a  free  parliament  elected  annually^  or  twice  a  year,  as  it 
wai  before  the  conquest,  and  after  many  years,  without  restraint 
on  the  wills  of  the  free  people  of  the  nation ;  which  parliament 
may  constitute  and  elect  a  senate,  that  shall  act  according,  and 
sabiect  toihe  law  of  the  land,  In  the  interral  of  parliament,  and 
so  tp  be  -elected  from  year  to  year  by  each  parliament ;  which  par* 
liaaents,  being  the  free  people  of  England's  representatires,  ought 
not  to  be  restrained,  or  curbed,  by  any  sort  of  court  convention^ 
or  council  enjoying  co-ordfaiate  power,  for  that  will  be  to  abolish 
the  grand  inconTenience  of  one  negatire  Toice  so  much  brayed 
against,  nod  to  set  up  a  monstrous  hydra  of  negatives  (for  great 
care  ought  to  be  taken  to  preserve  unity  in  a  republick,  which 
lleth  most  obnoxious  to  popular  commotions,  and  factions)  [the 
eptdemical  disease  of  thb  schismatical  age :]  And  further,  that  such 
men  may  be  elected  for  representatives  in  parliament  councils,  and 
senates,  as  be  wise,  honest,  prudent,  and  religious ;  and  not  fac- 
tious sectaries,  or  such  as  wear  both  law,  equity,  reason,  and  rer 
ligion  in  their  scabbards,  and  father  all  their  prodigious  wilful  and 
eiorlMtaat  actions  on  providence  ? 

XVII.  Whether  the  army's  dedaration,  and  seclusion  of  the 
parliaoient  in  1653,  were  an  absolute  dissolution  of  that  session; 
and, '  whether  the  people  making  tiew  elections  by  irirtue  of  O.  P^ 
his  writ,  and  also  most  of  the  members  of  the  said  parliament  own^ 
ing  the  said  elections  to  be  legal  by  their  endeavours  to  be  elected, 
and  sitting  by  /rertue  of  such  election,  was  a  confirmation  there- 
of; and  moreover,  whether  they  can  be. remitted  to  their  ancienjt 
ri^,  by  getting  possession  without  the  concurrence  of  anan** 
cient  remediatle  right,  which  is  absolutely  necessary  to  work  n 
ismitter? 

XVIII.  WJi^ther  it  coQsistp  with  policy  ai|d  national  prudeno^ 
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-to  keep  snch  a  lawless  anny  on  foot,  who  are  carried  awaj 
a  whirlwind  or  tempest  of  ambition,  and  walk  antipodes  to  all  set- 
tled and  peaceable  government,  and  are  ready  instruments  for  any 
insolent  apostate,  or  tyrannical  dictator,"  that  will  eqnal  them  in 
pretences  of  religion  {yet  denying  the  power  thereof)  and,  like 
rompey,  will  make  it  his  design,  by  secret  eifgines,  to  cast  the 
state  into  an  absolute  anarchy  and  confusion,  that  the  state  might 
'cast  itself  into  his  arms,  in  necessity,  for  a  protection,  and  so  the 
soTCrcign  power  be  cast  on  him ;  who,  probably^  hath  neither  rea- 
son, nor  law  on  his  side,  save  only  to  make  good  the  saying  of 
Solon,  who,  when  Croesus  shewed  him  his  treasury  of  gold,  said  to 
liim :  That,  if  another  came,  that  had  better  iron,  he  would  be 
quickly  master  of  his  gold  ? 

XIX.  Whether  it  be  not  safer,  and  more  agreeable  to  the  pre. 
sent  government  of  this  commonwealth,  and  all  other  free  states, 
where  due  course  of  law  is  admitted  for  recovery  of  rights,  or  de- 
ciding of  meum  and  tnum,  and  liberty  of  subjects  favoured  (which 
we  have,  with  great  expence  of  blood,  so  long  fought  for)  to  raise 
the  militia  in  each  county,  under  the  command  of  prudent  and  re- 
ligious men,  that  have  interest  in  their  country,  and  arc  concerned 
in  the  welfare  of  the  commonwealth ;  and  not  mere  hirelings,  fhat 
will  be  apt  to  take  any  impression,  to  the  disturbance  of  the  pub. 
lick  peace,  for  their  own  private  ends,  and  will  make  their  swords 
patronise  intolerable  rapine  ? 

X^.  Since  the  apostles  call  religion,  our  reasonable  service  to 
Oo'd,  insomuch  as  the  very  ceremonies  and  figures  of  the  old  law 
were  full  of  reason  and  signification,  but  more  especially  the  chris- 
tian faith  under  the  gospel,  as  in  all  things,  so  in  this,  deserveth 
to  be  highly  magnified ;  holding  forth  the  golden  mediocrity  in  this 
point,  between  the  law  of  the  heathen  and  the  Liw  of  Mahomet, 
which  have  embraced  the  two  eztreams  (for  the  first  had  no  con- 
stant belief  or  confession,  but  left  altogether  to  the  liberty  of  pro- 
fessors; and  the  last,  on  the  other  side,  intcrdicteth  all  arguments 
about  the  matter,  and  enjoineth  unity  in  the  manner  of  the  pro- 
fession of  religion,  the  one  having  the  rery  face  of  error,  the  other 
t>f  imposture ;  whereas  the  faith  doth  both  admit,  and  reject  dis- 
putations'and  professions  with  difference)  whether  then  it  be  not 
requisite  to  settle  such  a  religion  in  this  nation,  as  may  consist  with 
the  apostle's  words,  and  such  a  mediocrity,  that  we  he  neither  tied 
on  the  one  hand  to  a  Mahometan  unity  of  accidental  discipline  and 
manner  of  worship,  nor,  on  the  other  hand,  be  left  to  a  heathenish 
liberty  both  in  the  articles  and  principles  of  religion,  and  also  in 
the  substantial  matter  of  belief,  and  decent  nianner  of  discipline 
and  confession,  since  such  boundless  liberty  is  the  mother  of  all 
sects,  heresies,  and  atheism  (which  this  age  abounds  with,  though 
Teiled  under  the  specious  garment  of  tender  conscience,  who  are 
enemies  to  all  settled  government,  whether  monarchy  or  oligarchy) 
except  their  heretical  opinions  1>e  favoured,  and  themselves  mounted 
to  the  zenith  of  preferment,  and  stern  of  government,  which  is  hoped 
will  never  be^  though  highly  »t  present  endeavoured? 
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Litdy  erected  for  tbe  Benefit  of  all  that  love  the  good  old  Cause,  at 

WaUingford*House  i 

And  already  furnished  with  divers  excellent  Treatises,  herein  roentioned. 
Ixwdon :  Printed  In  tbe  year  1659.    Qaarto,  containing  eight  pages. 


L  nrBE  City  Compliance,  for  Gain  without  Conscience,  writ. 

ten  by  Robert  Tychborn. 
i.  The  Cares  of  the  World  satisfied  :  or,  a  Rest  from  Labour : 
wherein  is  proved  a  rest  for  such  sonls,  as  conld  (md  no  rest,  tin., 
derthe  old  government,  written  by  Henry  Donne,  Exocntioner- 

S.  Religion  in  Bonds:  or  the  Saints  Captivity  and  Persecatioa 
ciperienced  :   By  John  Barkstead,  Lteatenant  of  the  Tower. 

4.  A  new  Way  to  make  Lords ;  or,  new  Lords  already  made: 
vbcrennto  is  added,  the  other  Hoase,  their  Authority  and  Insti. 
lotion;  also  are  included  their  noble  Acts  and  Atchievementy, 
with  their  fortunes  iriabling  them,  for  their  services,  written  by 
William  Prynne,  Esq. 

5.  Perjury  (in  Folio)  proved  to  be  Jure  Divino,  by  his  late 
Highness  deceased • 

6.  A  Commonwealth  expounded  to  be  the  safe  Way  througli 
this  World,  and  the  most  certain  to  that  which  is  to  come ;  where- 
unto  is  added.  That  Gain  is  great  Godliness ;  by  Sir  Arthur 
Haslerig. 

7.  Verbum  Doloris :  or,  Eti^land  in  Mourning :  prophetically 
foretelling  the  Destruction  of  Protectors,  as  likewise  of  the  SnUm 
cemon  of  their  Families,  by  Richard  Cromwell,  Esq. 

S.  Patience  per  Force ;  or,  a  Medicine  for  a  mad  Dog :  Treatw 
log  of  the  infallible  Vertue  of  Necessity,  by  the  aforesaid  Author. 

.9.  The  World  in  Amaze,  or  wise  Men  run  mad :  also  is  added 
hereunto  an  Exhortation,  that  those  who  have  worn  out  Religi. 
on's  Cloke  would  get  new  ones,  or  turn  the  old  ;  written  by  Uugb 
^tcrs,  Master  of  Arts. 

10.  Divide  &  impera:  The  Art  of  Supplanting  or  Compassing 
^Qe's  Ends,  being  a  subtle  Piece,  dedicated  to  iho  Lord  Lambert, 
«nd  written  by  Peter  Talbot,  JSoc.  Jcsu. 

11.  The  Art  of  Preaching  and  Praying,  with  the  right  Use  of 
IteVigion :  by  that  incomparable  Artist,  Sir  Henry  Vane,  Knight. 

13«  Pucana  de  Scoto;  or^-^cots  Directory  for  all  kuch^  as  For* 
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tune  shall  hereafter  make  Secretaries  of  State;  shewing  their  Ne* 
cessity  of  being  conversant  in  the  Secrets  of  both  Sexes,  mOst  po- 
liticldy  handled)  and  wdtten  bj  Thomas  Scott,  Seccetary. 

13.  Hey-te  Tyte;  or,  To-morrow  Morning,  <I  found  an  Horse- 
•hoe;  being  an  excellent  Discourse  concerning  Government,  with 
some  sober  and  practical  £xpediei>ts,  modestly  proposed,  and  writ- 
ten by  James  Harrington. 

14.  Defamatio  iiegum:  .or  the  IHistoi^  «of  Ingratitude,  II  Bur- 
dachio  experto;  an  Italian  translation;  every  Thing,  and  No* 
thing,  or  the  compieat  «Cott4>lier :  £y  the  t<Ard  iFinea. 

15.  Apuleius  in  Laudem  Asini:  or^  a  Panegynck,  in  commeo- 
dation  of  his  late  Highnesses  singular  Virtues,  and  Valour,  bj  Pa- 
gan Fisher. 

16.  Well  flown  Buzzard:  49r,  a  holy  Rapture  of  the  Conrt- 
Confessor;  wherein  he  made  a  new  aind  incredible  Discoverj  of 
his  late  Highness,  since  his  decease,  at  the  Right-hand  of  God : 
by  Peter  Sterry. 

1.7.  Superstition  demolbhed :  or  the  old  Dagon  pnlleddown,  and 
removed  from  Westminster^  by  the  Committee  of  Safety, 

18.  A  new  Gag  for  an  old  Goose :  or,  a  Reply  to  James  Har- 
rington's Oceana,  by  Mr.  Wren. 

10.  Asinus  ad  Lyram :  or,  a  new  Way  of  Improving  the  Gold- 
Anders  Office,  proposed  to  the  Privy-Council,  for  the  ease  of  the 
city,  by  a  person  of  a  good  report,  and  one  who  petitions  to  be 
Jhike  of  the  Dunghil,  because  he  has  much  insight  into  a  busi- 
ness of  this  nature ;  the  first  letters  of  whose  name,  is  Alderman 
Atkins. 

30.  The  Rebels  Catechism,  translated  out  of  the  Scottish  Di. 
rectory,  by  Colonel  Hewson. 

21.  Berecynthius  Heros :  Wherein  it  is  demonstrated,  that  Mr. 
Rowe  is  the  fittest  Orator  for  his  Auditors  extended  ears,  his  voioe 
being  as  low  as  his  rhetorick,  and  both  as  lean  as  his  person. 

29.  An  Owl  in  an  Ivy-Bush :  or  Gilbert  Millington  >in  the 
•Chair ;  together  with  the  excellent  Improvement  of  scand^loiis 
Ministers. 

83.  A  Curry-Comb  for  a  Cox-Comb :  .or  invisible  John  disco- 
vered,  by  Colonel  Oferton. 

These  are  the  gift  of  Charles  Lord  Fleetwood,  for  the  bett^ 
iinconragement  of  future  benefactors. 
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A  SHORT,  LEGAL,  MEDICINAL,  USEFUL,  SAFE,  AND 
EASY  PRESCRIPTION  TO  RECOVER  OUlC 


KINGDOM,  CHURCH,  AND  NATION, 

From  their  present  dangerous,  dtstractive,  destructive  Confusion,  and  wor^ 

than  Bedlam  Madness  |> 

-  Serioasly  reoommended  to  all  English  Freemen^  irho  desire  Peace, 

Safety,  Liberty,  Settlement. 

By  WILUAM  PRYNNE,  Esq.  a  Bencher  of  Lincoln's,  Inn. 

Jodgei  xiz.  90«->Ccmilder  of  it,  take  advloe,  and  speaft  your  mindi. 

Prer.sH.  19, 90. — Decrit  ia  in  the  heart  of  them  that  imagine  etil,  hut  to  the  coanaellon  of 
b  j0y.    There  ahall  no  evil  happen  to  the  jast,  but  the  wicked  shall  be  filled  with 


Fiintcd  at  London,  and  are  to  be  6old  by  Edward  Tboinai,  at  the  Adam  and  Eve* 
in  Little  Britain,  1659.    Quarto,  containing  twelve  pages. 


'j'ilB  ambition )  treachery,  turbulency,  ararice,  and  late  infused 
Jesuitical  principles  of  some  swaying  officers  in  the  parliament's 
army,  aspiring  after  the  supreme  authority,  government,  and  pub- 
lick  rcTennes  of  our  three  kingdoms,  having  so  far  corrupted  their 
jodgments,    seared  their  consciences,    depraved  their  wills,  and 
hardened  their  hearts,  as  openly,  frequently  to  violate  ali  sacred 
oaChs,  TOWS,  covenants,  obligations,  trusts,  commissions,  engage- 
meots  to  the  late  king,  his  heirs  and  successors,  the  old  parliament, 
kingdom,  nation,  for  whose  defence  they  were  originally  raised, 
and  commissioned,  and,  tp  their  own  new-created  anti.parliamen-^ 
tavy  jonctos,    conventions,  protectors,  and  conventicles,    which 
thej  have  ail  successively  subverted,  engrossing  the  sovereign, 
royal,  and  parliameatal  power  into  their  own  hands,  opposing  and 
advancing  themselves  (by  mere  treachery,  perjury,  violence^  and 
other  desperate  ways  of  unrighteousness)  like  that  man  of  sin,  and 
mystery  of  iniquity,  above  all  that  is  worshiped  and  calte<l  God  ; 
making  no  less  than  three'  pubiick  revolutions  of  our  government, 
and-forcibly  dissolving  two  parliaments,  as  they  deemed  them,^  of 
their  own  modelling,  convening,  within  six  months  space,  last 
past ;  and  thereby  made  our  formerly  renowned  nations,  the  scorn, 
reproach,  wonder,  derision  of  all  the  world  ;  themselves  the  mon- 
sters of  men,  the  shame  of  Christianity,  chivalry  ;  exposed  our 
three  nations  to  fiie  uttermost  extremity  of  danger  by  new  unpre* 
cedevted  ataxies,  divisions,  Incroachments  upon  their  hereditary 
rights,  liberties,  properties ;  caused  a  total  decay  of  all  sorts  of 
trade,  justice,  legal  proceedings  at  home,  and'  occasioned  a  speedy 
mach  feared  invasion  from  our  potent  combined  popish  adversaries 
abroad,  when  thus  miserably  distracted,   discontented,  impove- 
risbed,  and  totally  dbabled  to  repulse  them :    It  is  high  time  for 
every  publick-spirited  Eogli^hman  iu  tliis  strange,  distracting  con- 
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fssion  (which  hath  almost  as  much  dirided  and  discontented  all 
conBclonUons  ofBcert,  sol^^ien  in  .the  t^imyr  navy,  as  4ha  people  of 
all  callings,  conditions)  to  contrLbote  their  bestadYicey  by  all  just^ 
legal,  hopeful,  speedy  ways,  agreeable  with  the  laws  of  God  and 
the  land,  and  those  rights,  liherticM  of  the  people  (the  defence 
whereof  all  officers,  soldiers  in  the  army,  hare  so  frequently'  and 
constantly  avowed,  they  were  principally  raised,  and  resolted  to 
defend,  though  they  hi^Te>  hitherto,  failed  in  their  promises)  to 
recover  us  oat  of  the  labyrinth  of  our  almost  inextricable  amazing 
confusions,  settle  our  perntcions  distnactiona,  and  prevent  that  ti. 
tibie,  imminent,  universal  desolation. else  likely  to  fall  upon  our 
church,  state,  motion,  religion,  beyond  all  possibility  of  escape, 
through  the*  army  officers  rash  destructive  counsels,  and  violationa 
of  their  trusts^  oa^)^  enfaganMBtS)  both  as  •oldiors^  cl^ftsllians,  and 
nembeva  of  tin  kingdom* 

The  only  just,  legal,  probable  means  now  left  that  I  eao  pre- 
scribe both  for  our  nation*s,  church's,  army's,  present  and  future 
safety  too  (if  they  will  cordially  and  christianly  subijlit  thereto^  as 
they  ought  in  couscience,  justice,  prudence)  is. 

First,  for  all  ancient  nobiUty  of  the  kingdom  (the  hereditary 
great  council  and  counsellors  of  the  nation  in  all  actual  interreg- 
nums, and  publick  confustotis,  as  our  historians,  records^  law 
baoks,  and  the  commons  themselves  in  the  long  paaliainent  resoU 
ved^  both  by  custom,  law,  right)  to  as^mbte  themsalvea  by  .con* 
mon  consent  at  Westminster,  or  so  many  of  them^atleast,  or  tbeij) 
heirs,  if  dead,  who  constantly  adhered  to  the  lon^  parliament,  and 
(here  to  issue  out  writs,  according  to  the  statute  of  16*  Car.  chap.  !• 
on  the  third  Monday  of  ^^'ovember  next,-  under  twdva  or  moee  oi 
their  hands  and  seals,  for  a  free  and  legal  election  of  knights,  citi» 
sens,  burgesses^  barons,  in  every  city,  county,  borough,  port^ 
according  to  former  usage,  to  appear  at'  the  pvliament.honse  ia 
Westminster,  the  third  Monday  in  January  next  ensuing,  at  a  par- 
liament then  and  there  ta  be  held,  in  such  a  manner  and  form  as 
this  act  prescribes ;  wherein  such  proposals  and  cavnsels  may,  by 
common  consent,  be  pursued,  as  may,  through  God's  blessings 
soon  restore  our  pristine  peace,  trade,  honourt,  wealth,  prosperity^ 
fdicity,*  settlement,  and  secure  us  from  all  future  changes^ 

Secondly,  for  all  freeholders  in  every  connty  of  the  kingdom, 
at  the  next  county  court  in  'November,  to  meet  together,  and 
make  choice  of  the  ablest,  honestest,  wisest,  stoniest  gentlemen 
for  their  shertiGi,  to  keep  the  peace  of  the  county,  conunand  the 
mttrtia,  suppress  all  insurrections,  eleot|  return  knights,  citineos^ 
burgesses  to  serve  in  paritansent,  and  execnto  the  Mm  of  a  she. 
rtff ;  it  being  their  ancient  legal  right  and  privilege,  by  special 
grants  of  our  kings,  both  in  and  out  of  parliament,  which  nonoy 
in  late  or  present  power,  ought  to  incroadi  upon,  or  deprive 
them  of,  and  they  are  all  now  bound  to  exercise  and  mMatain  foe 
their  own  preservation  and  safety.  This  their  right  I  shall  cleariy 
evidence  beyond  contradiction : 

First,  by  tne  people*s  ancient  ri^ht  in  Edward  the  Confessor's 
timoj  or  before,  in  their  folkmota  to  chase  ma  hecetoke,  a  baroO| 
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or  pefiA  of  quality^  ill  every  count j,  id  n«t«iis  of  a  captain,  who 
had  tJie  power  of  the  couAlpr  and  miiitii^  ia  ererj  sbire,  '  Stcut  et 
nceconiltes  provincSaruA  et  co^titatuum  ejigi  debeik  per  siogulos 
comitetus  in  pleoo  folkraoto* :  As  sh^iffe  of  pro?iiiccs  and  coun- 
ties ouglii  to  be  chosen-  in  e? erj  county ;  as  you  may  read  at  largQ 
10  Mr.  Lambard's  Archaioo,  f.  135,  de  Heretochiis:  in  Sir  Henry 
Spdnaa's  Glossarium, .  Du;e  et  Heretochius,  p.  ^2,  ,318,  349: 
My  Sofereiga  Power  of  Parliaments,  part  ii.  p*  Sei,  *i5.t  Cooke's 
iwe  Institotes,  p.  174^  175. 

Secondly,  by  ftot.  Ciaus.  anno  16  Johan.  Reg.  part.  i.  ra.  % 
dorto.  <  J>omimi9  rex  concessit  baronrbus  suis,  miiitibus  8c  Ubere 
tenentibtts  de  Cornobia,  quod  Kabeaot  Ticccoraitem  de  aliqiiaip- 
sofum  ad  eieotionem  eorum.  Idem  rero  barones,  milites,  h  \u 
liert  tenentea  concesserunt  WilUelmq  Wise,  quod  habpat  hun* 
Tiredam  de  Estweneleser  ad  feodi  firmam,  sibi  Sc  haeredibus  suis 
inp^etttttoi,  per  dtasidimn  marei  argenti,  ad  festum  sancti  Mi<- 
chaeHs  reddendum.* 

Thirdly,  ^  by  Rot.  Pat.  An.  5.  H.  III.  memb.  6  H>  Dei  gratia, 
&c.  archiepiscopis,  episeopis,  comitibus,  barontbus,  militibai, 
liliere  tenentibus  &  aliis  oniaibns  de  Com.  Cornub.  saLutem.  Sci- 
slis  quod  conoessimut  Tobis  quod,libeTam  habeatis  dectionem  eli* 
gendt  Yobis  in  Ticecomitem  nostrum  unum  de  Com.  Cornub.  £t 
mIco  Tobts  mandamus  quod  eligatts  tres  fidtles  Sc  dtscretos  de  Com; 
Cornub.  &  illos.  nobis  pnesenfari  fac.  apud*  London  in  octab. 
claasi  pauclie,  frnos  unumex  illis  tribus,  prout  nobis  placuerit^ 
vobb  dabbnue  ad  Ticecomitem.  £t  interim  commisimus  comita- 
tosi  illttoa  Comnb.  cum  Omnibus  illis  qus  ad  nos  pertinent  dt«- 
lecto  So  fideli  nostro  Reginaldo  de  Valletorta  custodiend.  robisque 
OMUulaQius  quatenus  eidem  Reginaldo  usq  ;  ad  pnodtctum  termi- 
nam  silis  inlundentes  &  respondentes  in  ottnibus,  tanqoam  Tic. 
nostro  8c  balltvo  nostro.  Et  inhujus,  &c  T.  H.  de  Burgo^  8cci 
apad  Westai.  xxTiir.  die  Juh;  an.  regni  nostro  qninto.' 
fourthly,  '  by  Pat  10.  H.  Hi.  memb.  4.  Rex  arcbiepiscopis^ 
eplKDpifi,  abbattbus,  prioribus,  comitibus,  baronibtts,  miiiti. 
^,  Itbece  tenenttbns,  Si  omnibus  aliis  de  commnnibus  Somer* 
set  &  Dors,  sahttem.  Sciafis  quod  clectioni  quam  fecistis  de  Wilf. 
fii.  Bear,  ad  Vic.  nostrum  faciend.  de  Comitat.  Somerset  8o  Dor. 
set  assensnm  nostrum  praebiiimus.  £t  ideo  Tobis  mandamus  quod 
ei  tanquam  Vic.  nostro,  quamdiu  nobis  placuerit,  intendentes 
sids  &  respondentc^.  In  cojus,  8cc.  Teste  Rege  apud  Wintpn. 
xxTiL  die  Jan.*    - 

Fifthly,  by  Mat.  Paris,  Mat.  Westminster,  D^iel,  and  othi>rs, 
who  record,  that,  in  the  forty-fifth  year  of  king  Heury  tha Third, 
the  king  placed  new  sherifTs  in  erery  county,  displacing  the  sheriffs 
the  barons  and  people  had  made;  whereupon  the  people,  in  erery 
cottuty,  manfully  resisted  the  sheriflb,  and  would  not  obey,  nor 
regard  nor  answer' them  In  any  thing,  whereat  the  king  was  much 
troabledv  Milch  less  then  ought  they  novr  to  obey  any  riieriffs 
obtruded  on  them  1^  the  army*.officers,  or  any  other  illegal  usur« 
ped  power.  '      •  '  ' 

Sistftly,  by  the  statute  of  Articuli  super  Chartas^  An.  28.  £.  L 
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chap.  8.  the  kirtg  hath  granted  to  his  people,  that  they  shall  hart 
the  election  of  sheriffs  in  erery  shire,  where  the  shrivalty  is  not  of 
fee,  if  thay  will.  And,  chap.  19.  forasmach  as  the  king  bath 
granted  the  election  of  sherifis  to  the  commons  of  the  shire,  the 
king  willeth,  that  thej  shall  chose  such  sheriff*  as  shall  not  charge 
them,  and  that  they  shall  not  put  in  any  officer  for  rewards  or 
bribes:  And  that  they  shall  not  lodge  too  often  in  one  place,  nor 
with^poor  persons,  nor  with  men  of  religion.  By  which  statutes 
(being  but  confirmations  of  the  people's  former  rights  by  custom, 
or  kings  grajits,  on  which  some  of  them  incroached,  which  wks 
the  occasioh  of  these  acts)  all  counties  used  to  elect  their  sheriff: 
And  if  they  elected  any  rikean  or  unfitting  person,  as  they  some, 
thnes  did,  he  then  commanded  them  by  his  writs  to  chuse  another, 
who  was  fit  to  discharge  that  office ;  witness  this  memorable  record 
ensuing : 

•  CI.  31  E.  I.  m.  ISdorso.  <  Rex  coronatoribus  &  toti  commu. 
nitati  Comitatuum  Salop.  Sc  Stafford,  salntem.  Cum  nuper  pro 
commnni  utilitate  regni  nostri  inter  alia  concesserimus  populo 
ejusdem  regnl,  quod  habeat  si  rolnerit  electionem  tic.  in  singulis 
comitattbus  diet!  reghi  cum  opus  fuerit  vicecom.  predict,  in  eis- 
dem,  ttbi  ridelicet  Ticecomes  de  feodo  non  existit.  Ac  Ricardus 
de  Harlegh,  per  yos  in  tic.  comitatuum  praedictorum  nuper  elec« 
tus,  ad  officium  illud  faciendum  minus  sufficiens  est,  sicut  ex  tes'^ 
timonio  fide  digno  accepimus :  Yobis  mandamus  quod  aliquem  qui 
melius  sciat  &  possit  officio  Tic.  dictorum  comitatuum  intendere  & 
utilior  fuerit  ad  idem  officium  exequendum  in  Tic.  eorundem  comi* 
tatuum  pro  Tobis,  si  Tolueritis,  cligatis,  &  ipsum  sicelectum  per 
aliquem  legalem  &  ctrcumspectum  hominem  ex  parte  Testra  cum 
Uteris  Tustris  patentibus  sub  sigillissex  de  discretioribus  &  probio- 
ribus  mil.  eorundem  comitatuum  Thess.  Sc  baronib.  *no6tris  de 
Scaccario  in  crastino  Sancti  Michaelis  prox.  futuri  sine'dilatione 
pneientetis,  ut  ipse  tunc  ibidem  praestito  sicut  moris  est  Sacra- 
mento, extunc  ea  faciat  &  exerceat,  quae  ad  officium  Ticecomitis 
pertinent  in  com.  pnedictis.  £t  habeatis  ibi  tunc  hoc  breTe: 
Scituri,  quod  si  talem  per  tos  electum  mode  pncdicto  non  pre- 
sentaTeritis  coram  praefatis  Thess.  8c  baronibus  nostris  in  crastino 
praedicto,  praedicti  Thess.  Sc  barones  extunc  nobis  de  alio  Viceco- 
mitc  Tobis  prxfictendo  in  defcctu  Testri  proTidebunt'  Teste  Rege 
apud  Sarum.  16.  die  April. 

.  Eighthly,  by  Ciaus.  IS  E.  III.  pars  2.  m.  15.  Claus.  15  £.  IIL 
pars  3.  dors.  16.  CI.  14  E«  III.  pars  %  m.  3.  <  De  Vicecomitibus 
Eligendis^per  totam  Angliam ;'  wherein  are  seteral  writs  issued, 
authorising  and  commanding  the  people,  to  elect  their  sheriffs,  in 
CTery  county,  throughout  England  ;  with  other  records,  to  the  like 
effoct,  o?er  tedious  to  recite  at  large. 

Ninthly,  by  Mr.  Lambard*s  Archaion,  f.  135.  and  Sir  Edward 
Cook's  two  Institutes  on  Magna  Charta,  p.  174,  175,  558,  559, 
566,  who  resolTe:  That  sheriffs,  in  ancient  times, 'were,  and 
ought  to  be  chosen  by  the  freeholders  of  ^the  county,  in  the 
county-court,  as  conserTators  of  the  peace,  coroners,  Terderers, 
constables,  petty  constables,  were  theoi  and  since  elected  likewise 
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hf  ikt  people;  as  well  by  the  king's  writs,  as  without  them,  in 
cases  of  necessity. 

Teothlj,  by  the  constant  custom  of  all  corporations^  which  are 
counties  within  themselres,  haring  power,  annually,  to  chuse  she* 
rife  only  by  the  king's  charters,  without  any  special  writ;  as  Lun« 
doQ,  .Bristol,  Gloucester,  York,  Canterbury,  Cofentry,  &e.  use 
to  do,  therefore  every  county  in  England  and  Wales  may  do  the 
like  .without  any  special  writ^,  bring  a  necessary,  annual,  ancient 
standiag  office^  especially,  in  these  confused  times,  when  none 
bare  any  le^^J  authority  to  issae  out  writs  or  commissions,  to  elect 
or  swear  sheriffs,  by  Tertuc  of  the  premised  statutes:  And  the 
anay  officers,  with  other  self-created  usurping  powers,  may  as 
lawfully  obtrude  mayors,  sheriffs,  and  other  ofiicers,  on  every 
corporation  of  Knglarfd,  without  their  election,  and  deprive  them- 
of  their  freedom  to  elect  them;  as  thrust  sheriffs,  justices  of  the 
peace,  coroners,  or  other  eligible  officers  upon  counties,  and  rob 
them  of  this  their  just,  ancient  right  and -privilege,  now  strenu. 
ously,  to  b^  revived,  asserted  for  their  common  safety  against  all 
incroach moots  thereoo.  The  statute  of  Westminster,  1  chap.-  5, 
exacting,  declaring,  tiiat,  all  elections  ought  to  be  free,  and  not 
disturbed  by  force  of  arms,  under  great  forfeitures,  by  no  great 
meo,  nor  others.  . 

Thirdly^  let  all,  counties,  cities,  boroughs,  ports,  make  choice 
of  the  wisest,  ablest,  stoutest,  discreetest  persons,  such  as  are  best- 
affected  to  peace,  settlen^ent,  and  the  nation's  publick  interest,  for 
^cir  knights,  citizens,  and  bucgesses,  not  of  raw,  unexperienced, 
timorouit,  or  time  serving,  unstable,  self-seeking,  turbulent  oi^ii* 

Fourthly,  let  all  counties,  cities,  nobldmen,  gentlemen,  yeOfi 
men,  clergymen,  and  freemen  of  the  natio.n  unanimously  resolve, 
to  obey  no  new,  illegal,  tyrannical,  upstart  powers,  officers,  con* 
venticles,  committees  or  councils  of  men  whatsoever,  forcibly  ob- 
truded on  them;  nor  to  execute  any  of  their  orders  or  coromi^nds; 
hat  only  to  obey  such  legal  officers,  as  theqdselves  shall  legally 
elect,  ot  a  free  parliament  duly  elected  by  them ;  nor  pay  any 
taiis,  customs,  imposts,  excises,  contributions  whatsoever,  to  any 
officers,  soldiers,  collectors,,  but  such  as  shall  be  imposed  by  com* 
Qon  consent,  in  a.freeand  lawful  parliament,  it  being  their  ancient- 
birth-right  (for  defence^  whereof,  the  army  was  first  raised)  ratified 
i^ot  only  by  sundry  ancient  statutes  and  the  late  petition  of  right, 
hut  several  acts,  votes,  declarations,  judgments,  the  last  long  par* 
Haoient  of  king  Chafles,  acknowledged  in  the  instrument  of  go- 
vernment itself,  the  late  petition  and  advice,  .the  army's  own  for- 
mer declarations,  and  the  late  dissolved  junto,  in  their  very  last 
Knack,  of  tb^  twelfth  qi  this  instant  October,  their  plea  and  pa- 
pen  since, 

.  fifthly,  if  any  officers,  and  spldiers  of  the  army,  out  of  faction, 
ambition,  s.Jf-ends,  or  jesnitieal  seduction,  shall  obstinately,  trai* 
terously,  maliciously,  or  tyrannically  oppose  the  people,  in  their 
elections  pf  sherifis,  knights,  citizens,  burgesses,  or  levy  any 
taxes,  excises  upon,  them  by  armed  violence,  contrary  to  all  their 
former  forfeited^  now  expired  commissions,  declarations,  engage* 
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Qieafs;  let  them  then  unanimously  declare  and  proceed  againat 
them,  as  professed  publick  enemies,  trajtors  to  their  nati?e  coom- 
try;  who  by  their  former  and  late  treacheries,  rebellions,  and  un* 
warrantable  proceeding^  against  all  their  superiors,  transcendinj^ 
all  precedents  in  profane  or  sacred  stories,  hate  actually  in  law, 
justice,  forfeited  not  only  all  their  commissions,  commands,  and 
arrears  of  pay,  but  all  their  very  lifcs,  lands,  estates;  and  tliat 
our  whole  three  nations,  by  their  solemn  league  and  covenant,  for 
their  own  future  preserration,  are  obliged  to  bring  th^m  to  pnbliek 
justice,  as  themseWes  have  proceeded  against  hundreds,  nay,  thda- 
sands  of  other  delinquents,  not  half  so  criminal  as  themselves ;  and, 
thereupon,  Intreat  all  other  officers,  solditers  in  the  army,  who  have 
any  fear  of  God,  or  love  to  themselves,  their  posterities,  or  na- 
tive country,  remaining  in  their  breasts,  as  Moses  did  the  congf  e- 
gation  of  Israel,  In  the  rebellion  of  Korab,  Dathan,  and  Abiram, 
who  mutinied  (he  people  against  him  and  Aaron,    Numb.  ztI. 
^^  Depart,  I  pray  ye,  from  the  tents  of  these  wicked  men,  and 
touch  notiiing  of  theirs,  lest  ye  be  consumed  in  all  their  sins.    So 
they  gat  up  from  the  tabernacle  of  Korah,  Dathan,  and  Abiram 
on  every  side."    And  as  many  officers^,  soldiers,  as  shall,  there, 
upon,  desert  the  tents  of  their  rebellious  commanders,  and  contrU 
bute  their  assistance  for  the  speedy  calling,  and  safe  fitting  of  a 
free,  lawful  parliament,  without  any  future  ihutinies,  to  interrupt 
or  dissolve  it,  when  convened  according  to  the  premised  statute  of 
10   Car.  chap.  I.  let  them  be  assured  of  their  full  arrears,  and 
of  indemnity  for  what  is  past,  which  none  else  Imt  a  free  and 
lawful  parliament  can  grant  them,  all  other  indemnities  being  void 
in  law.     And,  if  this  will  not  satisfy,  let  them  beware,  lest  the 
earth  cleave  asunder^  that  is  under  them,  and  then  open  her  mouth, 
and  swallow  them  up  alive,  with  their  houses,  men,  goods,  and 
all  appertaining  to  them,  and  they  perish  from  among  the  congre- 
gation,  as  Korah,  Dathan,  and  Abiram,  with  their  families  and 
adherents  did,  by  this  or  some  other  exemplary  judgments,  and  a 
universal  insurrection  of  our  three  whole  discontented,  oppressed, 
ruined  nations  jigalnst  them,  which  they  may  justly  fear  and  ex- 
pect,- if  they  believe  there  is  a  righteous  God,  that  judgeth  in  the 
earth,  a  Lord  of  Hosts  able  to  scatter,  punish,  execute  vengeance 
on  them  here,  and  cast  them  into  hell  for  ever  hereafter,  for  their 
manifold,  unlamerited,  reiterated,  transcendent  rebellions ;  or  re* 
pute  these  texts  canonical,  which  I  shall  recommend  to  their  sad- 
dest meditations  :  Prov.  xxix.  10.  *'  He,  that  being  often  reproved 
hardeneth  his  neck,,  shall  suddenly  be  destroyed,  and  that  witho|it 
remedy:"    As  the  late  anti.parliamentary  junctos  and  protectors 
havebeen.  Prov.xi.21.  '<  Though  handgo  in  hand,  yet  the  wicked 
shall  not  go  unpunished."   Psal.  Ixviii;  21.  *^  God  shall  wound  the 
bead  of  his  enemies,  and  the  hairy  scalp  of  such  a  one  as  goeth  on 
still  in  his  trespasses."     Ezek.  xiiv.  14.  '^  I  the  I>ord  have  spoken 
{t,  it  shall  come  to  pass,  I  will  do  it;  I  will  not  go  back,  neither 
will  I  spare,  neither  will  I  repent ;  but  according  to  diy  ways,  and 
according  to  thy  doings  I  will  recompense,  and  they  shall  judge  thee, 
Mth  the  Lord."    Col.  ill,  S6.  <«  He  that  doth  wrong  shall  receive 
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aeeording  to  the  wrong  done,  and  there  is  no  respect  of  persons 
with  God;''  who  can,  in  a  moment,  as  easily  destroy  an  whole 
arm  J,  and  great  host  of  m^  .(as  he  did  *  Sennacherib's,  Jerobo- 
am's, and  otiier'armies)  as  an y^ one  single  person. 

October  the  last,  165P,  the  day  of  king-condemning  John  Bfad. 
shawls  death,  and  translation  to  his  proper  place,  and  arraignment, 
in  the  hijghest  court  of  justice. 


IM£  ME  SPEAK  TOO : 

OR, 

ELEVEN  QUERIES, 
numtr  'p:t(oposED  to^tqe  otriCKns  of  tsm  jrmy^  coircERSitf^ 

Tti£  LATE  ALtERA^lOir  OF  OOFtRSMENTs 

TV  Ugt'tMha&uf  atBoagtf  men.  Ixkh  Gtfeeki  and  Bti^Mtent,  which  no  tiaic  will  ab^bh,  |i 
tlttt  vhacti*  by  oAtb,  aUkth  the  Uodi  to  W  Snmkt  of  thMr  oofeiuats.  FBOGOPIUS. 

FiMl.  Tt,  4.— Hftting  nnrn  to  hir  own  hort,  he  changech  not. 
Let  yonr  moderation  be  known  to  all  men,'  for  the  Lord  it  at  haadf 

IjofttoB:  ^lilMd  Mfi9,    Qdaito,  C0DliSiitB|f  eigbt  pages. 


OdVTLamfcN , 

AS  H  pleaitd  tile  Lcttd  tff  HeiCsto  cotidiict  ytfu  ArMgb  laany  difficcrltSci 
h^lhefto,  wttli  wkom  to  this  time  1  hate  kept  pace,  and  whefein  I  cannot  ae- 
cord,  1  hainbly  with  all  affectioD  propose  my  templet,  beiag  willing  to  be  dell* 
^frcd  from  any  error,  and  misapprehension  In  any  kind,  and  that,  which  is  given 
^nth  the  ri||bt-hand,  will  not,  I  hope,  be  taken  with  the  left:  And  let  me  ac* 
^aalnt  yoo,  it  i» nut  private  int^test,  or' worldly  gain,  iraoy  ground  at  all  to  In- 
cliae  me  to  qaery^  for  I  w«s  never  no  coortier,  nor  received  any  benefit  by  H, 
nor  was  ever  like  to  do,  nor  ever  received  the  least  personal  injury  frofn  the  lo^g 
paiUament. 

Therefore^  «9  they  are  the  naked  and  pMn  mult  of  an  onbiaffiedmiiid,  I  hope 
yo«willthe'i«therb«arwitbtbenraadnse|  I  know  some  amongst  you,  which, 
lanamty  toiee,  take  all  ill,  and  resent  nothing  to  be  reason,  bnt  that  which 
comports  with  their  own  humours;  as  for  them,  1  am  in  little  hope,  either  to  re- 
ceive or  gi^e  sailsfaction. 

IIABOBly  I  would  farther  say,  (hat  the  former  blessings  of  God,  ami  hlfe  mere^ 
«ta  yon,  is  Doai|;;mncBt  at  all,  that  he  will  ever  contHine  the  same,  bat  will,  as 
he  Imdi  done  to  other  people,  more  highly  declare  himself  against  yon,  in  case  yon 
take  sanctuary  at  unrighteous  ways  and  conrses,  and  wfaiat  are  not  justifiable  be* 
fore  f^Ml  and  men :  Yon  have  I  lovetf  above  all  the  nations  of  the  earth,  1  there- 
fore will  panIA  yon  for  yonr  iniquity,  ido  not  know  any  one  action,  that  evef 
bfovf^t  yrmr  prineiples  into  sospieion,  and  that  you  bear  not  the  same  good-will 
to  ri^teons  and  just  proceedings,  as  this  last  of  dethroninc  his  Highness  wichont 
any  reason  or  cause  given,  at  least  worthy  sueh  severity :  Al*  that  I  have  further 
to  say  te,  that,  'if  you  have  done  well,  and  have  the  testimony  of  a  good  consoi- 
cnoe,  Itoe  liMrd^citabHsbyau ;  if  not,  God  give  yon  tvpentance,  and  nnke  rciti* 

•  am|i^xlH;s*.   «Ohfoa.aia.  ft,  ir. 

«4 
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Query  1. 

TX^HETHER  there  be  any  power  or  authority  by  kings  or  pra- 
^  tcctors,  with  parliament  or  parliaments  alone,  or  a  free  state 
80  called  ;  and  what  other  gorernment  soerer  be  more  jur^  divino^ 
than  another?  And  the  reason  of  this  qnery  is  this:  Because  no 
one  gOTcrnment,  but  hath  been  as  beneficial  a  gOTernment  to  the 
people  as  the  other:  And  there  is  nothing  in  any  new-defised  way 
of  rotation,  which,  in  itself,  is  seemingly  rational,  but  whether 
other  goTernments  are  not  ewejrj  way  as  rational,  and  freer  from 
inconveniences  in  the  practice  of  it,  than  the  other,  and  far  more, 
if  well  considered  ? 

2.  Whether  the  late  protector  was  not  proclaimed,  as  protector 
and  supreme  magistrate,  by  the  commanders  in  chief  of  the  army^ 
in  the  greatest  solemnity  imagiuable ;  first,  tCt  the  Exchange  ia 
London,  Westminster,  and,  afterwards  throughout  England,  Scot, 
land,  and  Ijrcland,  with  the  greatest  testimonies  of  the  soldiers 
good-will  and  liking,  and  of  the  people's  reception  and  entertain^ 
ment  with  a  nemine  coniradicenie  ^ 

3.  Whether  the  officers  and  soldiers  of  the  army  afterwards^ 
upon  more  serious  deliberation,  did  not  generally  address  them- 
selves  unto  the  protector  as  supreme  magistrate,  and  so  did  further 
thereby  oblige  themselves,  and,  by  such  |i  kind  of  transaction,  sub- 
jected themselves  by  way  of  the  most  solemn  engagements  unto  him^ 
as  supreme  magistrate  ? 

4.  Whether  the  people,  from  all  quarters  of  th^  nation,  did  not, 
after  the  most  solemn  manner,  address  themselves  likewisa  unto 

-him,  with  the  most  cordial^  zealous,  and  pathetical  expressions, 
that  it  wds  possible,  for  a  poor  people,  tired  out  with  war  an4 
blood,  to  utter:  thinking  with  themselves,  that  now  they  were  ar^ 
rived  at  the  fair  haven  of  peace  and  safety?  And,  withal,  let  thia 
be  considered  also,  that  if  an  agreement  of  the  people,  so  much 
talked  of  by  some,  be  that  which  would  be  as  a  fundamental  basis 
for  a  government  to  be  settled  upon;  then,  lo  here  it  is.  I. think 
it  may  be  said,  without  the  least  kind  of  presumption,  that  no 
prince, 'or  king  of  England,  or  any  other  government,  since  this 
was  a  land,  had  a  greater  testimony,  and  witness,  and  agreement 
of  the  people,  both  religious  and  others,  than  this  protector  hath, 
having  about  four  or  five-hundred.thousapd  hands,  and  twice  as 
many  hearts  besides  ? 

5.  Whether  he  was  not  acknowledged  and  recognised  by  the 
freest  parliament  chosen  many  years,  as  8t;iprcme  magistrate? 

6.  Whether  the  Lord  Fleetwood,  Desborough,  Lambert,  Bury, 
Hcwson,  Cooper,  &c.  did  not  swear  to  be  true  to  him  as  protec. 
tor  when  they  sat  in  parliament ;  and  how  hateful  to  God  and  men, 
yea,  to  the  very  heathens  have  such  things  been  ?  Ezek.  xvii.  12, 
13,  14,  15,  speaking  of  the  faith  that  the  Hebrew  kings  had  given 
to  the  Babylonians,  ^^  Shall  he  prosper,  shall  he  escape  that  doeth 
such  things?  Or,  shall  he  escape  that  breaks  the  covenant,  and  be 
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defireredBV  Verse  16,  «<As  I  live,  saitb  the-LordGod,  mtAj 
JB  the  place  where  the  king  dwelieth  that  nade  him  khif ,  whoM 
oitb  bedespiseth,  and  whose  covenant  he  brake,  er^n  with  htm  in 
the  midst  of  Babylon  he  shall  die."  Verse  18,  ^«  Seeing  he 
despiseth  the  oath,  by  breaking  the  corenaut  (when,  lo,  he  had 
giTen  his  hand)  and  hath  done  all  these  things,    lie  shall  o^t 


PUk,  An  oatb  is  God's* testimony  of  a  thing  io  question?- 
Jutiuu  He  that  swears  by  a  stone,  if  he. swear  faUly,  is  pcr- 

jored^  and  afterwards  saith.  The  stone  hearethnot  thy  words,  bat 

God  pmiishea  thy  fraud. 

7.  Whether  the  iate  protector,  for  so  it  seems  he  must  he  called, 
erer  gare  any  rc^ason  or  ground  at  all,  for  these  gentlemen  to  de^ 
throne  him,  and  to  pn>test  against  him  and  his  government  ?  I 
coold  wish,  and  many  thousands  more,  the  reasons  might  be  seen^ 
for  nothing  hath  passed  or  been  observed  by  diligent  obsenren 
aod  psrtners  with  you  in  the  same  cause,  that  might  render  him 
vnloveiy  or  onacceptablo  to  any  person  whatsoever.  HowcTeXy  if 
there  be  any  grounds  or  considerations,  that  might  induce  the  army 
to  sQch  a  grand  transaction  as  this ;  first,  to  reject  and  slight  him^ 
snd  then  to  give  reasons,  if  there  be  any,  is  to  hang  a  man  first, 
«d  to  try  him  afterwards? 

8.  But,  if  there  be  no  substantial  grounds, 'as  it  is  presumed^ 
^e  none  can  lie,  even  as  little  as  you  may  blame  the  sun  for  run* 
oiog  his  course,  so  harmless  hath  he  been :  Whether  then  there 
lath  been,  in  any  age,  more  unfaithfulness  in  justice,  greater  co« 
WBaQi.breakers,  persons  so  rebellious,  men  that  have  rendered 
the  blessed  gospel  of  Christ  and  professors  thereof  more  uncomely, 
than  this  generation  hath  done;  let  the  world  judge,  fbr^  inde«3dj 
^7  have  already  given  their  verdict  in  the  case,  which  is  more 
the  pity. 

9«  Whether  your  invitation  of  the  long.parliament,  to  return  to 
their  trust,  be  not  a  transparent  figment?  Who  trusted  them  ? 
"I'he  people.  But  the  ixsople  since  have  delivered  (heir,  trust  else* 
vhere;  for,  when  the  late  protectors  did  send  out  writs,  the  pe'o« 
piv  might  have  staid  at  home,  there  were  none  forced  to  chu»e,  but 
freelj  they' have  elected  others:  And,  if  so  be  the  free  choice  and 
(lection  of  the  people  make  a  parliament,  and  they  are  also  free  to 
chuse,  as  often  the  providence  of  God  shall  pot  opportunity  into 
their  hands,  then  it  is  very  doubtful  whether  this  be  any  other  thing 
^an  only  a  parliament  so  called,  the  people  having  freely  declared 
tbemseljes  otherwise. 

Obj,  But  if  it  be  objected,  that  these  gentlemen,  with  others, 
^de  a  vote  in  the  long  •parliament,  that  they  should  not  be  dis- 
'<^lved,  nor  disturbed,  until  they  themselves  pleased  or  saw  cause. 

-^A/.  it  is  a  good  way  of  arguing  if  it  would  serve,  for  if  ten  or 
i^ore  lords,  or  great  men,  should  chuse  stewards  and  trustees  to 
Aanage  their  estates  for  the  best  advantage,  as  usually  they  do ; 
^<^)  after  they  felt  and  tasted  the  sweets  of  their  trust,  they  should 
^&ter  iato  a  combination,  and  resolve  and  agree  amongst  them* 
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Mlvei,  iliatnow,'1niirlngi4lie  «0le  (disposal  t)f  their  loTdi  olftfte, 
that  ihey  would  not  be  pet  obt  of  their  8teward«Kip,  untii  they 
theoHelre'pleued:  Do  you  think  that  thsej  that  did  thot  trust 
these .  isodd  stewards  were  obliged  by  their  stewards  resolution  ? 
Doubtless,  no:  But  if,  at  any  time  afterwards,  their  lords  should 
appoltit  <other  stewards,  doubtless,  they  ought  to  offici^te^  and  tiie 
others  to  shift  for  themselves,'  except  Ihey  liked  to  entertain  them 
the  second  time;  and,  whether  this  be  not  the  present  case  in 
hand,  and  these  as  moch^a  parliament  as  the  other  stewards ^  is 
the  query. 

10.  Whether  this  parliament,  if  it  needs  must  be  so  called,  with 
serenty  more  gentlemen  for  a  senate,  be  not  like  to  infringe  the 
peeple^s  rights,  and  give  less  satisfaction,  than  one  single  person 
With  a  parliament?  The  fir^t  reason  is,  this  parliament  of  fifty 
or  sixty,  or  th  reabonts,  and  seventy  more  besides,  haveerery  one 
of  them- a  long  train ;  there  is  never  a  one  but  is  a  file- leader,  that 
IS9  hath,  at  least,  six  or  ten  at  his  heels,  to  be  provided  for  one 
way  or  other ;  and  all  hungry  as  hawjks,  ready  to  catch  at  suiy 
thing,  and  nothing  will  serve  but  the  blood  of  the  people^  for  they 
nnist  be  fiil  with  something. 

%,  Reuson*  It  is  against  the  standing  rules  of  reason,  the  pro. 
fessed  principles  of  the  army,  fur  any  power  or  authority  to  liave 
the  militia,  and  the  command  of  the  people's  purses,  which  this 
parliament,  or  people,  hath,  which  is  both  destructive  and  perni* 
cious;  though  the  command  of  the  people's  purse  was  never  desired 
or  practised  by  a  sjngie  person  ;  and,  whether  a  government,  set* 
tied  by  parliament,  under  one  head,  to  execute  the  laws  of  the  go* 
▼ernment  so  made  b^  parliament,  be  notmoro  pleasing  and  rational 
than  to  have  a  body  consisting  of  so  many  heads,  which  is  monster- 
Hke?  The  people,  generally,  doubtless,  had  rather  haye  their  laws 
executed  by  one  person,  which  they  love  and  honour,  than  to  hate 
a  hundred,  or  a  hundred  and  fifty  men  equal,  or  worse  than  them- 
selves, to  domineer  over  them,  as  it  is  too  apparent  they  were 
accustortied  to  do:  Besides,  you  will  findj  in  case  of  any  exor- 
bitancy in  a  government,  that  one  for  his  trust  is  sooner  dealed 
with  than  many. 

11.  Whether  the  good  old  cause,  so  much  talked  of,  be  not  ge« 
nerally  mistaken?  For  what  is  this  cause  so  much  magnified,  but 
that  which  you  have  possessed  and  enjoyed  as  free  in  this  protec- 
tor's time,  as  in  the  long- parliament;  nay,  and  more  also  by  far? 
Now  let  us  fiiit  enquire  what  it  is :  If  first  the  basis  of  all  our  fierce 
and  fiery  contests  \»ith  all  sorts,  as  well  the  pulling  out  the  long- 
parliament  themselves,  as  against  the  king  and  bishops,  was  not 
for  liberty  of  conscience,  and  for  a  toleration  of  men  of  difl'erifnt 
minds  in  G'od's  worrthip  and  service:  I^t  every  man  czamfne  the 
times,  the  army's  declarations,  and  the  course  of  things  every  year 
since  the  first  beginning,  and  )  00  will  find  the  kindlc-coal  of  all 
differences  wa^  in  this,  that  bomelimes  prelacy,  and  then  presby- 
tery, both  in  England  and  Scotland,  had  an  itch  to  be  beating  their 
fellow-servants }  and,  to  ward  the  dint  of  their  blow,  presently 
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ve  stfll  betook  <Mme]ve»  to  oor-sms ;  if  joo  i|rlH  <  MfHieiHlMMiDV 
of  (he  people  was  a  part  and  a  principal  one  to«:  It4»trae  it.inn, 
I  Miete,  not  only  pretended,  bat  inteoikd  abo:  Hot  the  people 
are  the  isott proper  jadf es ;  he,  that  ia^  beatclh,  latest  able  i0  jodgo 
of  the  blows;  and  he^hat  Is  diseased  of  the-goat,  or  the -like,' 'he 
b  most  sensible  of  the^eaAe,  when  he  bath  i^;  so4he  people,  If  their 
ferdiet  may  pass,  whether  the  execatfve  power  4n  this  protector, 
or  in  ceninfttees  of  parliaAent,  be  best;  it  is  too  apparent,  if  tiio 
people,  whose  sorvaiits  these  geallemeii'pretend  t6  be,  laight  ipeKk 
and  be  heard,  they  would  nekher  give  them  meat,  drmk,  nor  iddg* 
ing  for  their  work,  bat  would  be  as  bad  as  a  high  ooort  of  jiusw 
ties  I  feu'* 

tmmmmmtm 
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See  Vd*  I.  j7.  dO. 

AWAKE  O  ENGLAND: 

THE  PEOPLE'S  INVITATION  TO  KING  CHARLES. 

Being*  Uecital  of  the  Ruins  oTcr-riiimmg  the  People  and  their  Trades; 
With  ao  opportune  Adfiee  to  return  to  Obedience  of  their  Kings, 

under  wbeoi  tfaey  erer  flourtsbed. 

Navita  de  Ycntit,  de  tauris  narrat  arator} 
Ennmerat  miles  vulnera;  pastor  0Te!>.  . 

"  Let  aiaffioen  observe  the  winds,  aod  paiafal  plovghnen  till  their  grounds  t 
**  Lei  honest  shepherds  feed  their  liocks,  whilst  sold iere  glory  in  their  wounds." 

Aod  so  God  save  aU  who  cry,  GOO  SAVE  THE  KING. 

LoodoB:  Printed  for  Charles  Prinre,  and  are  to  be  sold  at  the  east  end  of  St. 

Paul's.    MDCLX. 

WE  plebeians  assuming  the  name,  not  of  a  house,  but  of  a 
kingdom  of  -commons,  haring,  for  twenty  years,  stood 
fearfully  staring  (like  our  innocent  sheep  at  the  barking  and  howl, 
ing  of  dogs  and  wolres)  not  daring  to  tund  our  pipes  of  pastime, 
which  to  ns  and  them  were  much  more  acceptable  musick  than  the 
^Hneking  trumpets  and  affrighting  drums,  that,  like  thunder,  warn 
as  to  our  cottages,  as  in  pretention  of  a  storm. 

We,  who  have  been  robbed  of  that  rich  treasure,  our  liberty, 
lad  of  that  honest  freedom,  whereby  we  drew  our  wholesome 
coontry  air  with  safety,  more  natural  to  us  than  parliamentary 
IhUs  or  inilitary  lances,  eren  we  also  find  ourscWes  to  foe  in  the 
condition  of  our  poor  rustick  neighbour,  who  hearing  herself 
^sed,  and  in  danger  to  be  ruin^  by  her  knarish  and  corrupted 
Iivyer,  cried  out  to  the  judge,  that,  in  bearing  ten  Children,  she 
felt  not  io  much  pain  as  at  that  time  she  did  to  hold  her  peace, 
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wftilstshtWM  wrofngfallydifesiied  of  herliTelihood;  Aerefbre,  <^ar 
silence  breaks  fortk. 

But  our  case  is  far  worse,  for  oturs  is  already  gone,  eren  all  tii« 
substance  that  we  had;  and  being  much  against  our  will  waetad 
(not,  like  prodigals,  upon  harlots,  who,  nevertheless,  would  have 
shewed  some  remorse  towards  them  they  had  ruined)*  Onr  lot  is 
rather  like  theirs,  wko,  having  fallen  into  the  merciless  hands  of 
thieyes  and  pyrates,  arc  left  wounded  and  stripped,  yet  not  at  all 
regarded  by  our  hard-hearted  landlords,  or  by  our  leech-like  law- 
yers, nor  yet  by  our  uncharitable  clergy,  who  load  us  with  duty 
to  death,  and  for  example  are  the  first  that  fly  from  the  trial. 

Eren  we  plebeians,  beholding  ourselves  to  be  the  moral  of  that 
emblem  which  presents  the  prelate  praying  for  all,  and  the  lawyer 
pleading  for  all,  and  the  soldier  fighting  for  all,  and  the  country- 
man feeding  all,  have  sadly  found  that  we  only,  the  despised  pea* 
sants,  have  dearly  paid  for'all ;  therefore  (if  losers  have  leave  to 
speak)  let  no  man  censure  ns,  if  we,  being  brought  to  the  hog's 
ordinary,  to  beg  the  husks  of  them  who  devoured  the  kerools  and 
substance  of  our  food,  be  yet  denied  that  relief;  that  we,  remem- 
bering when  We  bore  obedience  to  our  pious  princes,  and  enjoyed 
a  heavenly  Father  who  provided  for  us,'  do  now  return  to  him  and 
to  our  gracious  king,  his  lawful  deputy,  and,  with  unfeigned  re- 
pentance and  humility,  cry  out,  saying,  '' O  heavenly  Father,  O 
earthly  divine  Soverdgn,  we,  even  we,  have  sinned  and  rebelled 
against  heaven  and  against  thee,  amd  are  no  more  worthy  to  be 
called  thy  sons ;  make  us  yet  thy  servants,  O  God,  and  O  King, 
that  so,  our  timely  repentance  finding  thy  gracious  pardon,  we  may 
become  thy  sons  again/' 

We  now  behold  ourselves  to  be  as  the  brutes  in  the  wilderness, 
and  hoping  our  lions,  who  by  their  power,  and  by  the  subtlety  of 
their  fox.like  adjutants,  have  made  themselves  beastial  kings  oTcr 
ns,  would,  indeed,  relieve  and  feed  us  aci^ording  to  their  promises 
and  our  wants,  do,  on  the  contrary,  find  and  feel,  that,  instead 
of  help,  our  hunger  js  increased;  instead  of  the  liberty  which  they 
proclaimed,  we  languish  in  prisons,  so  that  for  the  showers  of  joy 
(after  which  we  have  long  gaped)  our  hearts  are  filled  with  heavt* 
ness,  and  our  tongues  utter  only  lamentations. 

The  oil  and  honey,  promised  us  by  Oliver,  is  turned  into  gall 
^  and  bitterness ;  Lambert's  free  quarterings  have  licked  up  the  little 
that  was  left  in  our  cruses  ;  Lawson  hath  lost  the  honour  of  our 
seas ;  and  we  who  have  so  long  feared  and  disclaimed,  and  cursed 
the  papijits,  are  now  forced  and  glad  to  fly  to  a  monk  for  safe- 
guard, whom,  nevertheless.  We  worthily  bless;  we.  worship  him 
with  our  bodies,  and  endow  him  with  onr  own  and  others  worldly 
goods,  yea,  we  willingly  would  espouse  him  also,  did  not  his  order 
forbid  him  to  marry  kingdoms ;  However,  we  will  honour  him  as 
our  Joseph,  for  his  wisdom  and  courage  in  preventing  us  from 
devouring  each  other,  as  undoubtedly  that  famine,  which  we  fore- 
see, and  he  most  prudently  endeavours  to  prevent,  would  bring 
upon  us. 
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The  world  admires  and  derides  oar  causeless  confasions,  behold* 
ing  fkat  the  qnarrela  of  the  most  mighty  potentates  of  £arope,  for 
ctowns  and  kingdoms,  grounded  upon  justice  and  right*  are  soon 
aod  happily  composed,  whilst  our  unjust  and  unnatural  cannibal* 
CQBfusions  are  unwilling  to  look  towards  an  and. 

Was  onr  rojral  state  and  unparalleled  goyemment  the  garden 
which  we  intended  to  weed  ?  BehOid,  our  foolish  and  unskilful 
hands  hare,  together  with  our  glorious  monarchs,  inst^  of  ca« 
lomniated  eril  counsellors,  plucked  up  our  inheritonce  in  law  and 
liberty,  and  swept  away  our  freedom  and  safety  with  our  Soloraon's 
beautiful  and  -  magnificent  tents ;  was  our  religion,  that  goodly 
corn-field,  said  to  be  olrer-run  with  tares  and  thistles,  and  cockle  ? 
Behold  the  ignorant  man  hath  been  that  eyil  husband-raan,  who^ 
refosiDg  the  wise  instrucfions  of  his  Lord,  hath  maliciously  eradi- 
ated the  wheat  root  and  branch,  and  scattered  oyer  the  whole  field 
tuts  aod  thistles,  and  briars  and  thorns. 

Oar  scriptures  which  instruct  us,  by  th^fall  of  Israel's  nation, 
whose  prophets  had  admonished  them  by  judgments  which  they 
foaod  infollible,  haye  no  where  repeated  to  us  such  proyocations 
from  that  people,  as  we  haye  giyen  to  our  God,  until  those,  when 
then-  combinations  took  counsel  against  the  Son  of  God,  and  cru. 
died  the  Lord  of  Life ;  and  surely  our  9nchristian  rebellion,  of 
St  kast  theirs,  which  haye  practised  such  treasons,  haye  produced 
neb  effects,  as  no  mortal  man  came  nearer  the  sufferings  of  our 
Amur's  humanity,  than  did  our  royal  and  dlyine  sorereign,  cru- 
cified  by  lawyers,  preachers,  and  soldiers. 

Oar  magistracy  and  judicatures,  which  are  the  pretended  sane- 
toaiyto  our  liberty,  and  inheritable  interest' to  justice  and  right, 
which,  by  onr  ancient  laws,  were  founded  upon  God*s  law,  haye,. 
Ihtoagh  usurpation  of  power,  been  intrnstid  in  such  yiscous  and 
btrd-iinied  fingers,  as  none  cpuld  haye  the  benefit  of  them,  but  sbch 
Si  could  giye  roost  for  their  sentence,  insomuch  as  that,  whic\  was 
formerly  under  condemnation  or  bribery,  hath  lately  grown  to 
psblick  sale ;  whereby  justice  is  become  as  yaliiable  and  common 
tt  rxtes  as  cardons  at  Rome. 

We  remember,  that  in  the  beginning  of  our  late  transcendent 
psHlament  (which  none  before  it  could  reach  in  comparison  of 
<iangerous  issues,  and  deadly  fruits)  how  high  the  cries  went  against 
tliip.money,  patents,  monopolies,  illegal  imprisonments,  and  such 
stber  breaches  into  our  free-born  interests,  as  appeared  by  the 
tben  couderouing  complaints,  which  searched  our  sores,  to  the 
Worth  of  a  sin;  and  yet  amongst  all  those  lamentations,  itrhich 
flooded  onr  eyes,  and  deafened  our  ears,  whilst  our  pockets  were 
picked,  and  our  wiyes  fingers  stripped,  we  nerer  heard  of  excises, 
^th  aod  twentieth  parts,  sequestrations,  taxes  and  contributions, 
aod  amongst  all  these  oppressions,  gifts  to  maintain  foreign  rebel. 
H<ins;  but  weU  we  remember,  that,  whilst  we  honestly  paid  onr 
tidies,  ,we  and  our  ministers  enjoyed  suoh  a  double  blessing,  as 
^^Brsoals  fed  upon  the  food,  which  now  they  want;  and 'our  mi« 
outers  rested  contented  with  their  dues,  -for  which  Uiey  returned 
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patflCiii  hoipkttlitieg,  wtthont  tiie  neV'  nngodlf  eneiittbnRuses  of 
^QgmenlMions^  whtMby  robking  Peter  to  pay  Peul,  nuuij  «C  o«r 
chttsck  doon  hare  so  lot!  their  keys,  aaiioiie  biweeDteied  into  them 
for  many  yean. 

When  we  jtoid  shtp-monc^,  whioh  aaoonted  not  to  sonmck  as 
ooe  el  our  FrUay^aight  leppefra,  in  the  whole  yeari^  by  the  pole, 
mt  had  safeguard  to  our  seas,  our  wool  weabto  the  workmen,  our 
doatibing  passed  by  the  merchants  to  ail  parts  .oC  the  wodd ;  re. 
tttms  were  nede  of  all  thinga  we  wanted  aieasy  rates,  even  to 
richness,  glory,  and  plenty ;  our  navigaAioa  was  as-aare  a»  our  tra. 
lel  from  one  natket  to  aaotbev;  our  meaneat  sea-mtn,  who  took 
^kaq;e,  had  noble.reaBplions  at  home  and'abrcMMi ;  weenjoyed  onr 
KoBses  and  lands  in  peaee,  and  had  no  coo^kkiining  in  our  streets  ; 
o^r^woods  were  guarded  by  lava,  and  supplied  by  plantotion  ;  oor 
Meets-  were  formjidi^ble  upon  all  seas,  and  our  people  of  ail  condi* 
tions,  as  well  civil  as  soldicsy,  brought  honour  and  dignity  to  onr 
kingdoms. 

Instead  oC  these  rejoieingSf  we  ate  filled  with  howlings;  our 
trades  aie  generally  lost,  and  there  is  none  to  gi?e  us  work  ;  our 
wool  and  leather,  and  corny  and  butter,  and  cheese,  are  daily 
transported,  and  whilst  we  are  lessened  in  our  manufactures^  and 
vocations  and  industriesiy  we  aTe  raised  in  rents,  and  food,  and 
ta^s,  4nd  all«  things  belonging  to  our  livelihood ;  the  mystocies  9i 
our  crafts,  and  the  materials  of  our  manufactures,  do  find  such  ac« 
cep^ble  receipt  in  forciga  parts,  as  unconscionable  men  have 
brought  the  ruins  of  their  own  country  into  a  trade ;  and  those 
laMs,  which  for  the  ehii*f  benefit  of  the  people,  and  the  ^etj  life 
of  tra^e,  are  made^  a^  so  boldly  affronted,  as  the  good  patriots, 
who  for  the  benefit  of  themselves  and  counWy,  endeavour  to  pre* 
Tent  the  great  damages,  which  come  by  such  bold  attempts,  are  bji 
cunning"  practices-, of  clerks,  and  the  remissness. of  sopeiior  officers, 
so  discouraged,  as  that  law,  which  was  made  to  defend  and  cnoou« 
sage  them,  is  carried  fully  against  them,  and  the  plaintiffs  are  sued 
^t  law,  till  they  have  neiUier  cloke,  nor  coat,  nor  bed^  nor  board, 
nor  house,  but  a  prison  to  receive  them  ;  widows  wring  thsiir  hands, 
and  orphans  lament,  whilst  there  is  none  to  deliver  them-;  every 
man  oppresseth  his  neighbour,  for  it  seems  good  in  his  own  eyes  so 
todo^  because,  alas,  we  have  no  king. 
.  If  we  look  into  our  neighbour  nations,  we  are  the  subjecti  of 
their  mirth,  and  the  song  of  the  scornful ;  wc  (as  if  we  were  all 
guilty)  are  sttkd  murtherers,  king-killers,  and  the  very  abjects 
among  them  trample  upon  us,  for  the  blasphemous  people  among 
us>  have  committed  so  horrible  treasons,  as  ought  not  opce  to  bo 
named  among  us ;  if  wc  turn  oar  eyes  and  ears  from  these  dismal 
spectades  and  groans,  we  preseotly  encounter  another  object  of 
oifr  sorrows^  the  body  of  our  trades  is  anatomised,  dissected,  and, 
from  the  most  intrinsick  secrets  thereof,  is  discovered  to  foreign, 
er^;  all  workings,  in  wool,  which  together  with  that  material  hano, 
by  the  provideace  of  our  ancestors,  been,  with  all  their  wisdom, 
restrained  from  other  nations,  are  now  so  much  at  liberty,  and,  by 
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filMrfii0iffMI  EhgHsliaieB,  maile  ao  famS\m.'io>  stmngfii%  ast  not 
mIj  oar  mysteries  ane  laid  opciit  ^^  oaiMii«leriat»ftre  made  thw«^ 
aid  that  trade  oi  cloathiii^  wliieh^  in  oae  valuable  kiad  ojr  otiiar^ 
]9iintauied  eleven  or  tweke  parts,  of  oar  JLlnf^oma^  is.  almost  to^ 
trilylostto  England,  whtch^  fur  many 'hnnd rods  of  yaaia,  hatii 
Bade  th^m  be  both  loved  and  feared  of  all  other  nattootb 

*A9  for  onr  fleets,  which  were  farmidahle}  aad  our  navif^tion^ 
wKich  was  honourable  throa^out  the. world,  our  sbipt  ana  m«I 
dailj  brought  into  captivity,  insomuch  as,  through  oiM^^hort  ai|4 
mprovideiit  war,  made. with  Spaia,  above  twotithouaaodiii^lbh 
vessels  hare  been  carried,  into  their  portavaodiaU.theggod&io  tln^ 
are  made  prizes;  many,  who  have  been  very  able  merchants,  who 
have  not  only  kept  hospitality  at  home  to  the  great  relief  of  the 
Deedj,  but  have  built  ^nd  maintained  tall  ships  abroad,  to  the  ho- 
aoar  and  atrcngth  of  onr  kingdom,  and  to  the  increase  of  marl, 
oers  and  trade,  have  in  these  times  been  and  still  are  brought  to 
compound  their  debts,  not  with  more  diavepute  to  their  credit  than 
grief  to  their  hearts,  and  ruin  to  their  families. 

We  could  launch  forth  into  an  ocean  of  our  caliimities,  did  vf e 

not  hold  it  to  be  more  material  and  timely  to  prescribe  remedies, 

wbidi,  being  like  to  prove  a  long  work  by  precept,  we  will  shut 

it  ap into  example:  Look  we,  therefore,  upon  our  neighbour  na* 

tioQs,  among  whom,  though  there  h^te  been  long  .divisions  by 

claims,  each  thinking  himself  to  be  in  the  right,  and  each  having 

tbe  onanimofiB  affection  and  asaiatance  of  their  own  subjects,  have 

yet  thought  fit.  If  not  been  forced,  to  compound  their  differences, 

wbich  they  embraced  with  no  small  joy;  our  case  is  more  formi.- 

dable,  the  members  of  the  same  body  continue  fighting  against  their 

natural  head,  for  maintenanee  of  which  quarrel  they  have  too  long 

destroyed  each  other ;  therefore,  in  obedience  to  tbe  divine  doc* 

bine,  and  in  compaaaioa  to  youraelvea  and  posterity,  deiajc  coun* 

try,  return  in  duty  to  your  lawfiul  naltve  sovereign^  fall  to  yc^nr 

bonest  vocations;  ^  fear  God  and  the  king,  and  meddle  not  with 

tbem  thaAare  giv^n  to  change' ;  you  have  dearly  paid  Cor  the  knoir. 

ledge  of  this  Irulh,  and  let  not  now  your  ob&tinM;y  loiiger.  de&troy 

yoo*    I^t  him,  who  hath  illegally  goHea  any  thiing  by  the  kite 

onnatural  wars,-  make  haste  and  restore  it,  and  leara  ol  that  ho4y 

and  inspired  king  David,  ^^  that  a  small  estate,  rightly  gotten,  is 

Bare  aadL  more  pro^perooa  than  iQii;uiD«rable  ilche&QCuntigh^eoas 

Vvrchase  or  plunder."  Though  the  Israelites,  by 'God's  cawm^d,^ 

divested  the  Egyptians  of  their  wealth  (ind  jeweLs  yet  it  turned 

bat  to  their  own  confusion ;  for  even  their  roost  holy  priests  au4 

aMtructera  en^naced  than  with  the  wocks  of  their  own  hands,  ami 

tboii|rh  ^e  called  the  nM>iten  images  which  he  made,  out  of.  their 

Vlaadered  ear>*ring8,  and  other  en^igua  of  pride  and  luxury,  thtiic 

Gods  whieh  bvonght  them  out  of  Egypt,  yet^  do,ul)tiles3,  tlu?  devil 

^  set  saeh  id^i^la  in  higher  esteem,  and  honour  with  them  than. 

vai  the  God  of  their  deiivoraoccs.  Their. ao&ripg&thcjpcby  are  ie<». 

^niad  for  ottf  sxafuple* 
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In  a  wordy  let  no  man  be  ashamed  to  retarn  to  ids  honeat  roea^ 
tion ;  if  God  hare  hitherto  used  them  as  his  rod,  let  them  not  be 
high-minded,  bnt  fear,  that  the  angry  Father  may,  by  the  tears^ 
and  prayers,  and  humiliations,  and  retamings  of  children  to  doty 
in  expression  of  his  feciprocal  lore  to  his  children,  return  al^o  in 
affection,  and,  in  sign  of  the  same,  cast  his  rod  into  the  £ire| 
^<  where  shall  be  weeping,  and  wuling,  and  gnashing  of  teeth,** 
because  you  had  not  compassion  on  your  brethren,  truly  penitent 
for  their  and  your  sins. 

Repent,  dear  countrymen,  and  take  a  heathen  poet's,  Proper- 
titts,  adrice,  as  most  properly  becoming  each  man. 


THE     ' 

LONDON  PRINTER, 

HIS  LAMENTATION : 

on, 

THE  PRES8  OPPRESSED,    OR  OVERPRESSED. 

ScptaiBber,,1660.    Quarto,  contain iof  eight  pages. 


Iir  Ibis  sheet  of  paper  is  contaifled,  fifst,  a  short  accoiinrof  Printing  in  general, 
as  its  usefalness,  where  and  by  whom  irt vented;  and  then  a  declaration  of  its 
esteem  and  promotion  in  England,  by  the  several  Icins:^  and  queens,  since  its 
first  arrival  in  this  nation;  together  with  the  methods  taken  by  the  Crown  for 
its  better  regulation  and  government,  till  the  year  1640;  when,  says  the  Au- 
thor, this  trade,  art,  and  mystery,  was  prostituted  to  every  vile  purpow,  both 
in  church  and  state;  where  he  bitterly  inveighs  ai;ainst  Christopher  Bari^er, 
John  Bill,  Tliomas  Newcomb,  John  Field,  and  Henry  Hills,  as  interlopen, 
and,  nnderthe  lying's  patent,  were  the  only  instruments  of  inflaming  the  peo- 
ple against  the  king  and  bis  friends,  &c.  As  more  fully  appeareth  in  the  fol- 
lowing paper. 

HOW  renerable  and  worthily  honoured,  in  all  kingdoms  and 
commonwealths,  the  wonderful  and  mysterious  inyention, 
utility,  and  dignity  of  printing  hare  always  bcon,  cannot  be  rati- 
onally contradicted;  comparing'  it  especially  with  the  miserable 
condition  and  barbaroasness  of  the  ancients,  as  well  in  the  eastern 
as  the  western  parts  of  the  world  (as  Strabo  deSitn  Orbis  writeth) 
who,  as  he  saith,  for  the  better  conveying  io  posterity  the  memo-' 
rable  acts  and  monuments  of  their  present  times,  conccircci  and 
eontriTed  at  first  no  better  medium,  than  the  impression  thereof 
with  their  fingers,  or  Ii(tle  sticks,  in  ashes  or  sand,  thinly  dispersed 
and  spread  abroad  in  taults  and  cells :  Bui,  experience  being  the 
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nHtrMft  of  ftrt,  tome  tekicr  WiC«  Hi  kn^  ini^ntcd  ktih^t,  tmS^ 
other  Instruments^  f6r  tAe  itldrioft  of  Mtevs  iit  barics  of  trees ; 
othen,  for  tW  griivhig  or  canridg  of  tliem  in  stone ;  others,  i^ith 
p&neers  In  Iteres  of  laai^I,  ^-trees^  and  other  cmsiy  lesres  (fts  In 
Cliifia,  and  nth^r  parts  of  the  Indies  and  eaMern  countrler)  in- 
pressed  tbeir  ibomoriah  kt  nneonth  characters :  Since  that,  the  use 
of  kad  wair brought  In  esflnia€oii,  for  the  Insculption  of  words  in 
a  ttare  co*^«nient  method,     fiat  (as  the  adage  is  true,  facffe  est 
laoeaftff  addtre^  and  use  tends  H^  daj  more  aad  more  to  per* 
feetion)  the  imppy  experiment  first  of  parchment,  and  then  of  pa* 
pOT,  was  Ingeniously  found  out,  with  the  nse  of  canes,  p(*nc!fs, 
qatlls,  and  ink  of  several  sorts:  Tet,  all  this  trhiTe,  the  heneflt, 
arerning  hy  that  Intentioif ,  tended  no  further,  than  to  the  com;. 
poshfg  of  6ne  shigte  manuscript  at  <ma  tita^,  by  the  labour  and  in. 
serip^mf  of  one  single  person  ?  The  hirity  and  paucity  whereof 
bath  caused  siich  honour,  rererence,  and  antlinrrty  to  be  put  rrpon 
the  antii^nitlis  of  our  iktieeitors-,  as  they  %rottlir?ly  Thertt. 

Bat,  at  length,  tMir  vast  etp^nee  of  time  and  pains  tb^ccd  meh^s 
wits,  by  a  cogent  necessity,  to  enquire  Into,  and  sc^fch  out  the' 
more  ocCdlt  and's^reC  ihystdrtes  of  art,  for  the  better  cdnTenience 
andeonmunicatton  of  their  writifigs:  And  fiietrtfdpbn,  by  the  blcs. 
sing  of  Ahnighty  God,  upon  the  sttody  and  Industry  of  Jc^ho  Got- ' 
teabuffg,'  the  rare  and  intofn parable  mj  stl^r/  am?  science  of  print- ' 
ing  of  bdoics  Iras  Inrented  and  pHutfhtd  at  M^ut%  In  Germany,' 
abore  tir6.handred  years  ago ;  ati^,  sooA=iifter, -that  art  \rasbroilght* 
oter  into  England  By  one  Wwikni  Caston,  't  wdrshipful  mercer 
of  th^  famous  cHy  of  London^  aM  there  put  ni  u^e,  \clih  mcVifo* 
rioos  approlMifion  of  the  ret^Mks  itftd  rirtuous  king  Henry  the 
Sistii,  and  aH  the  estates  of  this  kingdottr.     Since  which  titAd,  be. 
ing  about  two-hundred  and  twenty  years  elapsed,  that  Ingenious 
mystery,  splendor  of  art,  $ctii  propcrgaMx  of  knowledge  hath'been  . 
duly  countenanced  and  encouraged,  with'  so  much'  f^iroiir  and  re.  ' 
tpcctofall  our  KngKsh  priniYcs,  that  it  is,  by  laufdabf e  succes$h>nf 
of  tnne,  arrived  at  that  erq[^inite  perfection,  as  we  now  see  it  in' 
itself.     For  true  h  the  character  of  a  printer,  to  wit: 

Imprimit  iUe  die,  qnantiiin  oon  scribitiiraDBo, 

In  English  thus: 

In  one  day's  time  a  printer  will  print  more, 
Tlkan  ooe  man  write  could  in  a  year  before. 

To  pretermit  the  honour  and  esteem  placed  upon  it,  In  partU 
caUr,  by  Henry  the  Eighth,  and  Edward  the  Sixth,  and  the  in. 
corporation  of  the  Stationers  Company  by  Queen  Mary,  merely 
and  onTy  fbr  her  fatour  and  respect  to  the  printers,  and  not  to 
the  booksellers  (albeit  they  were  both  in  their  several  faculties 
then  constituted  in  one  body  and  society,  under  one  generical  and 
iodivhlual  term  of  Stationers*) :  Let  us  come  to  the  reign  of  the 
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Ml  Citorar  or  Oray'i-lafi.  , 
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gloriovs  queen  Elisabeth,  of  a? er  Ueifed  memorf ;  and  tKfn  w« 
shall  plainly  and  perifncnouslf  discover  her  majesty's  greal  love 
and  royal  affection  to  printing  and  printers ',  who,  for  the  sake  of 
them  and  it,  so  far  descended  from  her  royal  throne,  ,as  that  her 

*  highness  not  only  made  several  gracious  grants  unto  them,  for 
better  maintaining  their  poor,  but  also  graciously  recommended 
(for  the  special  encouragement,  and  better  subsistenee  of  the  mas. 
ter.  printers)^  the  regulation  of  that  mystej'y,  and  tbeTprofesstM-a 
thereof,  to  the  right  honourable  and  judicious,  the  Lords  of  her 
Majesty's  most  honourable  Privy  Council ;    who,  33  Joaii,  88 

"  £lis.  made  a  memorable  and  noblo  decree  in  the  Star.Chambery 
confining  the  number  of  master  printers  in  England  to  the  number 
of  twenty,  to  have  the  use  and  azorcise  of  printing-houses  far  the 
time  being  (beiudes  her  majesty's  printers,  and  the  printers  allowed 
for  the  Universities)  limiting  and  confining  them  within  such  an 
cpicellent  method  and  strict  regulation,  bh  tended  very  much  to  the 
|)eacc  and  security  of  the  church  and  state.  But,  as  the  i^orld 
>f  aseth  old  as  doth  a  garment,  and  the  corruptions  and  evil  man. 
.nors  of  times  and  men  grow  daily ^  to  a  grettter  maturity  and  ripe* 
ncss  in  sin  and  wickedness ;  and  that  all  human  kind  are  boldly 
inclined  to  rush  thrxi^gh  any  forbidden  mischief  (like  the  old  race 
of  the  giants,  and  the  builders  of  Babql)  so  in  tract. and  process 
of  time,  and  especially  in  these  Uter  days  (notwithstanding  the 
severity  and  authority  of  that  g^d;  decree  of  the  queen^s  time) 
pirintiug  and  printers,  about  the  year  1637,  were  grown  to  such  a 
monstrous  excess  and  exorbitant  disorder,  that  the  prudent  (imits 
and  rules  of  that  laudable  ilecree  were  as  much  transgressed  and 
infringed  at  that  time,  a^  the  King's* Bench  rules  in  Southwark 
have  been  extended  and  eloined  in  later  days^  for  want  of  due  ex* 
ecution  of  justice. 

Wherefore,  by  the  special  command  of  our  late  royal  and  mo^t 
illustrioui  king  Charlcn,  of  blessed  memory,  the  right  honourable 
Thomas  Lord  Ck>Tentry,  lord  keeper  of  the  great  seal  of  Bngland ; 
the  ijord  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  his  Grace  the  I^rd  Bishop 
of  London,  lord  high  treasurer  of  England,  the  Lords  Chief  Jus. 
tices,  and  the  Lord  Chief  Baron,  being  sat.  together  in  council  in 
the  Star-Cham bcr,  II  July,  13  Car.  and  reviewing  and  maturely 
considering  the  said  decree  and  ordinances  of  thei|uecn*s  time;  in 
very  great  wisdom,  prudence,  and  policy  of  state,  tlvuught  fit  and 
adjudged  not  only  to  confirm  the  same,  but  also  to  make  and  tib- 
join  thereto  several  useful  and  convenient  additions  and  supple, 
ments,  as  the  reason  of  state  and  the  necessity  of  the  times  did  then 
require.  Which  last  ilecree  (with  due  renown  to  the  memory  of 
tf^e  makers  thereof)  was  the  best  and  most  exquisite  form  and  con- 
si|itutiun  for  the  good  government  and  regulation  of  the  press,  that 
ever  was  pronouuced,  or  can  reasonably  be  contrived,  to  keep  it 
in  due  order  and  .regular  exercise. 

But  now  may  we  well  with  sorrow  cry  outat  this  day,  with  the 
comedian,  O  temporal  0  mora!  or,  in  another  sense,  with  the 
irpout^e  in  the  iJauticles^  ch.  ii.  v»  15.  ^^  Take  us  the  foxes^  tha 
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IMefoieSj  that  spoil  tlie  Tiiet,  for  mir  ^tthare  fonder  grapo.*^ 
Neiwr  was  there  such  aa  konoarabloy  iageoious,  and  |irofitaWe 
njtterjr  and  acusn'M  in  the  world  to  basely  intmded  npon,  and  dts» 
cMeemori,  so  carelesly -regarded, so  imwortliily aabjcctcd  toinlamy 
aaddisgraoe^  by  being  made  so  common^  as  printing  bath  been 
sisee  I64O9  10  the  days  of  oar  niserable  confaikms  and  eahimittes : 
Neither  can  it  be  repaired,  or  restored  to  tu  aaiite  worth  and  re* 
galar  oonstitntioD,  so  knig  as  saoh  horrid  moastrositiet  andgib«* 
bees  ezcreacenoes  are^affered  to  risaiain  aad^amoar  in  thatdiMnv 
deriy  and  confused  body, as  now  it  exisMb  in  itself* 

The  exceesive  naaiber  of  psintia^tioBaos  and  jaaster-prkitarsy  or 

saob  at  lestft  as  use  and  etereise  the  iacally  of  prtntiog  ( tboagh 

soaie  beMukaellers  only  by  trade  and  edneation,  aad  ethers  are 

of  othei*  tra^.a^  not  relative  to  prfatiag)iis  at  present  multipHed 

and  increaaed  to  aliore  triple  the  aamber  of  twenty^  cdastttnted.by 

that  decree  of  the  Star^Ghamber ;  so  that,  by  means  of  tlMt  exorw 

bitaat  and  caoessifa  naasber  of  above  siity  priatiag-houseaas  and' 

aboot  London,  and  the  neoessilons  conditioas-  of  'many  of  tl^  ptia  • 

tsrs  thenealTes,  and  the  imposition  of  others  apontliem  {who,  if 

they  will  not  adfeatare  to  print  for  them  what  is  oidawCul.and  ai^ 

fsasive  to   the  state  and  gorerameat^  being  treasonabia  and  sediti. 

OQS^  and  .^laoet  proitable  for  sale,  shall  not  be  employed  upon 

things  lawfai  and  espedient>  all  the  irrtgularitiea,.  iwKHiTenlSences, 

sad  mtSGhiefa^  that  can  be  imagiard  to  bec<nnt»ttted«and  done  kf. 

the  too  "much  liberty  and  lieeatieusacss  of  the  pmsi)  haf«  been 

sad  are  oceasloaed  at  th'is  day,  aad  dally  w'AX  (withoot'Some  speedy 

remedy  and  lastrictioa,  lor  the  better  encodragemeat  of  the  hoaest 

snd  ingcnioas  artists)  be  continaed  amoagst  us.  •  How  can  It,  in ' 

reason,  be  conoeired  to  stand  with  thd  royalty  aaddigatty  of  his. 

most  excellent  majesty  (whom  God  Almighty  prosper  and.  pre«i 

ierre)  or  aiith  the  safety  and  security  of  his  kingdoms^  to  permit 

sad  suffer  either  the  fore^meutioaed  inoonreniences  for  the  future,* 

or  such  notorious  impieties  and  abominable  indignitiet  and.  inso* 

Isnoes,  done  and  offered  to  his  majesty's  most  saered  person  aad 

t^tate,  to  go  unpunished  in  the  actom  thereof ;  who  are  npreithe* 

len  in  truth  aad  reality  his  majest3r's  printers ;  agdiast  whom  there 

i^  just  cause  of  complaint  at  this  present.     As  for  example,  Mr. 

Christopher  Barker  and  Mr.  John  Bill,  by  their  edneadoa  and 

quality,  have  little  or  no.  skill  or  experience  m  the  factiky  aad  art . 

of  printing,  as  to  the  manual  operation  theroof,  being  never  brought 

Qt)  in  that  mystery :  And  the  old  pn>Terb  is  and  will  be  true,  to- 

^it,  Senex  Psittacus  non  eapUftndam,    And  albeit  they,  are  said 

>tKl  idtitle  themsdres  (by  a  "ftxj  questioaabfte  aad  doubtful  atttbo« 

rity  both  in  law  and  equity)  to  be  his  majesty's  printers;. yet  ia« 

<loed  are  they  but  nominal  uid  titular;  for  that  the  manuaJ  Work 

uid  impression  Itself,  as  well  of  the  late  acta  of  parliameot,  a»a&so 

of  his  majesty's  proclamations^  and  other  royal  acts  of  state,  haHs 

bwo  actually  performed  by  Thomas  ^Newcomb,  John  Fiekl,  and 

Henry  Halls,  printers;  Which  thrft  persons,  to  giro  them  their 

proper  characters,  hare  bfs^n  the  only  insruments  and  incendiartes 
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tgfthut,  aad entniMt  to UtiMtt  mcmi  mMjmtfj  And  hit  frtedi, 
ia  akuM  sUtioBs  and  qvaiidet,  bfCfe  aod  eier  ainea  tke  dteteitelils 
and  ua  paralleled  matder  of  mm  bleaMd  toTtraigii  Ida  rojal  fatter^ 
as  fat  as  the  extaat  of  the  press  coald  iMke  them  oapabto  or 
eataat. 

Who  prinlsd  the  pmtended  act  of  die  canmoos  of  Eoglaad  for 
the  setting  np  an  high  conrt  of  jastice^  for  the  trjral  of  his  aior* 
tyred  asajesty,  tn  IM6  i  Or,  the  actsfor  aholishiof  hittfflhapj  asid 
reooooeing  the  royal  lifteaad  tstii of  the  Staarts?  Or,  for  the  da^ 
daring  what  otTeaoeB  shoold  be  adjadged  treaaon?  For  taking  tho 
engagement}  For  saleof  deanaad  chapters  laodsi  For  sale  el  tho 
king's,  qaeen's,  and  pnnee*s  goods  end  lands,  and  the  feo»fann 
rents?  For  saioof  deluMfnents  huids?  Or,  the  proclaeaalioo  of  tho 
19th  of  Scptemhet,  166^  after  the  hght  at  WorcestHr,  offiiring 
one-thonsand  poonds  to  any  person,  to  bring  in  his  mhjea^^  pen» 
sen  I  Bat  only  John  Field,  printer  to  the  parUamentof  Kaglnnd 
(and  since,  by  OomwflL,  was  and  is:  eonliaood  printer  to  the  Uni* 
Tersity  of  Cambridge)  omitting  many  other  traasoiyible  ofihnees, 
alid-egregiontindignideedenehyMm  and.H.  Hillato  the  Miyal  fa* 
mily,  and  gooA^old  onnse  of  the  king  and  kingdom,  in  all  tho  iate 
tyrannical  usnrpatlons.  Who  printed  the  Weekly  Intelllgancer^ 
and  Meronrius  Pohtfcns,  with  the  Casea  of  Iho  CommemneaHh  ata* 
ted,  and  tha^  Inteieat  will  not  lye,  for  Marchamont  Nedham,  Getaim 
from  16M,  till  the  Messed  and  amnred  hopes  of  his  nia^y'a  so. 
storatlon  of  tete,  hot  Thomas  ]>(ewcomb,  printer,  dwelling  oTer«i 
agidnst  Baynard^».Castle  in  Thamesatreat ?  And  with  whaliams* 
liar  titles  of  honour  did  they  sainte  his  msgesty  therein,  we  pray, 
bnt  of  yonng  Tnrquin,  tho  son  of  the  late  tyrant,  the  titular  hing 
of  Scots,  the  yonng  Prateader,  with  an  indnite  more  of  tho  like 
treasonable  eatraetion?  Whfch^  for  brevity's  sake,  and  ifor  that 
they  ane  of  Milton's  strain,  and  so  pahlMcly  known,  and  were  tho 
weekly  trash  and  trumpery  of  er^y  hawker,  pedlar,  and  petty 
carrier,  we  omit. 

Bnt  we  cannot  as  yet  pam  over  his  majesty's  good  friends,  Hllk 
and  Field  (take  them  co^juntiiM  and  diamim:)  What  ttalots  and 
factors,  or  blood«hoands  ortarriera  rather,  they  have  been  for 
that  abstract  of  traitors,  tyrants,  and  usurpers,  Oliver  Cromwell^ 
his  son  Richard,  andthe  pretended  Committee  of  Safsty,  in  searchi. 
ing  for,  senlng,  and  suppressing^  as  far  as  they  coald,  all  books, 
trratises,  and  papers,  asserting  the  king's  right  and  title  to  the 
crown^  or  tending  to  the  promotion  of  his  interest,  and  vindiea* 
^tion  of  his  authority,  •  the  Horst  of  his  majesty's  enemies  must  noi. 
cessaHly,  with  shamo  and  detestation,  eonfaa!  And  is  this  all  that 
hath  been  done  by  Hills  afid  Field  to  his  majesty  only,  and  his  royal 
relatione  and  intesests  ?  No  i  Their  impieties  and  insolences^have 
mounted  as  high,  as  to  become  actual  and  profemed  traitors  igainat 
tho  glorious  crown  and  dignity  of  the  King  of  Kings,  blessed  for 
ever:  Haw  they  not  invaded,  and  still  do  intrude  upon  hb  ma* 
jetty's  royal  privilege,  prerogative,  and  prfe-emlaence;  and,  by^ 
thf  pusillanunoHs  cowardice,  and  Insignificant  compact  of  Mr» . 
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Okrist^fhtr  mLfketj  tiid  t*o«lMr  of  hil  bmm^  md^  not  wMiotit 

{volMible  •tttptdoo,  by  thd  eonMllI  ttad  wattiTsrioii  of  Mr.  Juba 

fiitt  (tfaoiigli  Im  was  arlilirially  defcaMI  iH'^hit  aqlectatioiis  of  pro« 

it)  have  tkcj  not  obteined  (find  bow  kaep  io  their  actaal  po$mu 

libli)  tli»  BMOMscrlpI  cot>j  of  the  latt  tmnslatioa  of  tlie  Holy  Bibi* 

te  BsfftMb,  atteltedl  ^itk  the  hamb  •f  tlie  venerable  end  learBtd 

tnoulatoie  la  idiif  Jemai's  ttme,  etev  sinov  tie  sixth  of  Marcb, 

I6M  ;  and  diafeapoii,  by  coloor  of  aa  anlawfel  and  forced  e»* 

Iraaoa  i«  the  Siatiooers  Regiatry,  pa iiited  and  fmbliilied  ever  uncB^ 

fmr  «ba  niost  parl^  m  sevend  edltmia  of  bibiet  (oooBistKig  of  greai 

inmibeffs>  saah  efreaioos  bhuipheBiiei   aad  doainabto  erratef)  as 

iMva  oorrapted  the  ^e  fountala,  and  fendered  Gkd'i  holy  wovd 

contemptible  to  aialtitiides  of  the  people  at  home,  aad  a  luiHbr4ttm 

to  all  the  adtenarfet  of  our  teUgioa?     Have  they  not  snffdcated 

and  aappmsed  all  books  eentaiiitng  pioas  and  tetigiovi  prayers  and 

devotions,  to  be  presented  and  offered  to  the  Blessed  Trinity,  four 

tbobkaiing  of  heaven  upon  his  aiajeety 's  royal  person  and  fitedly, 

aad  the  chnrch  and  state,  by  preventing  and  obstmcting  the  priniu 

lag  of  the  Comaion.Prayer,  Frininiefs,  aad  Psalters,  contrary  to 

the  ttatn(e  of  1  ^neen  fcliisabeth)  e.  S.  and  other  good  laws  and 

etdhianoBS,  aad  the  eeclesiastieal  canons  at  tfie  ehareh  of  England; 

aalesa  that  they  oontatned  prayers  for  their  iate  protector !    And 

nta  these  small  offences  to  be  past  aad  pardoned,  or  snch  as  shall 

desBfve  the  lavoor  of  indeainity  aad  oblivion  ?    God  forbid  1 

ImpumUas  ptteeaii  ptetbei  anmm  peceamii.  The  not  punishing 
of  offences  embokleneth  ofibnders  io  oommit  greater  enormities  with 
bnieti  brows,  as  if  they  were  faicorrigible :  And,  as  the  proverb 
saith,  <*  He,  that  saves  a  thief  from  the  gaNowa,  shall  be  first  rob- 
bed htnaelf*'*  is  not  the  king  as  the  bvealh  of  oaf  nostrils^  the 
anointed  of  the  Lord,  his  person  saered,  ha  anthority  dreadful  ? 
And  is  aat  ell  our  preeent  and  fatare  security  and  happiness  ia- 
volved  in  his  vujesty's  preservation  and  prospefity  ?  And  shall  his 
majesty's  nMet  apparent  aad  implacabie  enemies  be  chiefly  entrusted 
in  the  great  concemmento  of  his  stale  and  gavitnauent^  as  -New- 
oomb,  HillS)  aad  Fiski  are  under  hb  titular  printets  ?  God  fof. 
Idd.  Are  there  aot  hoflest  and  well  affected  printers  in  London, 
sniiclent  aad  able  and  willing  to  seeve  his  aiajesty,  bat  his  graadstft 
adversaries  mmt  be  |)icked  oat  for  his  service?  And  are  there  not 
lodgings  enoagh  abuut  the  dtj  io  be  had  for  eoaveoieucp,  bnt  Mr. 
Christopher  Ihirkcr  and  bis  family  must  now  be  entertained  at  the 
bowse  of  that  lUiidinovs  and  professed  adulterer  Henry  Hills  fai 
AldcrrsgaicsCfeet  ?  One  that  for  his  heresy  in  religiott  (being  an 
anaba|9tist)  and  his  luxury  in  conversatioii  (having  hypoorltiadly 
confessed  Ms  fact  in  print,  and  been  hnprisoned  for  his  adaltary 
with  a  teylor*s  wife  ia  Bhiekfriats)  \toald  scandalise  a  good  ohris* 
tisa,  and  an  honest  man,  to  be  in  hie  compaay.  Bat,  ft  sceaas, 
the  old  confederacy  compacted  between  Barker,  Hills,  and  Field, 
by  the  agitation  of  Nedham,  upon  their  conversion  of  the  copy  of 
the  Bible,  cannot  yet  be  fofgoften  *  albeit  It  iend  never  so  much 
to  the  dishoaour,  disparagement,  and  prejudice  of  his  majesty's 
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ftfiair8?  And  therefore  it  U  more  than  time,  as  is  humbly  con. 
oeiTed,  that  as  well  the  establishment  of  hb  majesty's  office  of 
printer,  as  also  the  regulation  of  the  number  of  printers  In  £ng» 
land  within  good  rales  and  limits,  were  speedily  proTided  for  and 
determined;  and  not  any  longer  be  carelesly  andimproridently  left 
and  subjected  to  soch  «rtreme  mischiefs,  and  fatal  inconTeniences. 
And. moreoTcr,  it  is  very  fit  io  be  taken  into  consideration,* how 
much  mischief  and  sedition  a  press  at  New  Engfamd  may  occaaon 
and  disperse,  in  this  juncture  of  time,  if  the  licentiousness  thereof 
be  connired  at,  and  any  longer  tolerated ;  whenas  we  daily  see 
such  Tcntilatlons  of  opinions,'  inclining  to  factions  and  seditions, 
are  the  Common  merchandise  of  the  press  about  the  city  of  Lon. 
don ;  which,  to  a  sober  christmn  and  loyal  subject,  are  pl^nly 
destrucdre  bodi  of  church  and  state ;  which  God  foe  his  glory 
unite,  presenre,  and  propagate  in  the  old  good^order  and  goTem- 
ment. 

Hafing  thus'  truly  represented  to  publick  Tiew  the  cause  of  onr 
lamentation,  we  will  nerer  despair  of  his  majesty's  seasonable  and 
timely  redress ;  being  humbly  confident,  that,  for  want  of  loyal 
and  dutiful  information  presented  to  his  majesty,  many  fanaticks 
and  disafiected  persons  to  his  person  and  goTernment,  by  a  little 
counterfeit  conversion  and  hypocriHcal  subjection,  do  continue  and 
creep  into  his  majesty's  service,  in  many  great  places  of  trust  and 
profit,  who,  h&ng  dyed  in  grain  in  the  principles  of  popular  U- 
berty,  would  willingly  cast  off  his  majesty's  sacred  authority,  and 
abandon  his  person,  as  they  did  his  royal  father's,  if  God,  for  our 
sins,  in  judgment,  should  permit  them  the  least  opportunity.  Quod 
'mali^m  irrfandum  avertai  Deuil 

But,  brifefly  to  conclude,  we  most  humbly  submit  the  necessity 
of  our  speedy  reformation  and  redress,  upon  consideration  of  the' 
many  great  miseries  and  calamities,  that  have  happened  not  only  in 
England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  but  also  in  Germany,  France, 
the  Netherlands,  Switzerland,  and  other  countries  and  places,  by 
the  exorbitant  and  unlawful  ezerdse  of  printing  in  modem  times. 
Which,  had  the  science  and  use  thereof  been  known  in  the  time  of 
the  grand  profession  of  the  Donatist  and  Arian  heresies,  would 
have  immerged  and  drowned  the  whole  world  in  a  second  deluge  of 
blood  and  confusion,  to  its  utter  destructioQ,  long  time  since.  Yet 
however,  if  ^ur  mystery  be  confined  within  fit  and  tonvlsnieot 
bounds,  and  not  permitted  transilire  limitesy  it  is  and  will  be  of 
nngular  use  and,  convenience  to  his  majesty  and  his  dominions  i 
O^rwise,  though  the  art  be  so  exquisite  and  excellent  in  itself, 
yet,  by  corruption  and  depravation,  it  will  become  the  more  per. 
nicious  and  perillous :  vAs  the  strongest  and  richest  wine,  for  want 
of  good  curing,  will  turn  to  the  sharpest  vinegar;  and  a  little 
wound  or  contusion,  neglected,  will  soon  mortify  and  corrupt  it-, 
self  to  an  immedicable  gangrene.  ^ 

# 

Ignig,  ab  ^xigno  naiceiiB,  ezti  ngqitor  nnd& ; 

Sed  potttqaiiin  cre?it,  ¥olitantq ;  ad  sydera  flammae,  , 

Vix  putei,  fontei,  gavii  sttccnrrere  possunt. 
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In  English  Aut : 

A  little  fin  to  qaeoch.li  done  with  cafe  \ 
Bat,  when  it  raJi^s,  and  the  lUinrs  {ncreaie, 
Pooda,  ftNifltaiM,  riTen  Karae  caa  it  sarceaie. 

Tke  application  is  easily  inferred,  in  reference  to  the  inconreni- 
ce  of  exorbitant  and  irregular  printing  in  general.  And,  for  his 
vajestj's  titular  printers  Mr.  Barker  and  Mr.  Bill,  let  them  con. 
sider  themaoiires  (as  all  other  wise  men  will  and  nast  do)  under  this 
trite  and  cxoialleat  aphorism,  to  wit,  Impossibiie  eiiy  vel  verb  adm 
modmm  diJficUe^  ui  qui  ipta  opera  non  iractamiy  periie  valeani 

Impoaible,  or  very  liard  be't  wtll. 

To  judge  a  work  well,  wherein  th*ave  no  skill. 

r 

If  a  presentment  should  be  made^  of  the  matter  of  this  complaint 
to  any  capable  inquest  to  this  kingdom,  they  would  indorse  It  Bilia 
veroy  and  not  return  it  with  an  Ignoramus, 

AU  which  is  most  humbly  submitted  to  pnblick  consideration,  Jn 
hopes  of  regulation  and  speedy  reformation. 

God  save  the  King* 
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Otty 

A  RELATION  OF  THE  MOST  REMARKABLE  PAS6AGBS^ 

FROM  HIS  MAJESTY'S  ARRIVAL  AT  DOVER, 

TO  UIS  ENTRANCE  AT  WHITE  HALL 

toedoot  Printed  by  Tho.  Creak,   166D.    Quarto,  containing  eight  Pa^. 


BEING  come  a-board  one  of  the  fairest  of  those  ships,  which 
attended  at  Sluys,  for  wafting  him  oTer  from  the  Hague  in 
Holland ;  and,  therein  haying  taken  leaTe  of  his  sister  the  princess 
royal,  he  set  sail  for  England  on  Wednesday  evening.  May  23, 
1660.  And  having,  during  his  abode  at  sea,  giren  new  names  to 
that  whole  navy  (consisting  of  twenty. six  goodly  Tessels)  he  arri:. 
Ted  at  Dover  on  the  Friday  following  (viz.  May  the  25th)  about 
two  of  the  clock  in  the  afternoon.  R&sdy  on  the  shore  to  receive 
hitji,  stood  the  LonI  General  Monk,  as  also  the  £arl  of  Winchef. 
sea,  constable  of  Dover  castle,  with  divers  persons  of  quality  on 
the  one  hand,  and  the  mayor  of  Dover,  accompanied  by  his  bre- 
thren of  that  corporation  on  the  other,  with  a  rich  canopy. 

As  soon  as  he  had  set  fooi  on  the  shore,  the  lord  genera!^  pre. 
seating  himself  before  him  on  his  knee,  and  kissing  his  royal  hand, 
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was  embraced  by  hU  najestf  9  aM  leeeiviNl  divers  gradous  expretl 
lioQS  of  the  great  sense  he  had  of  his  loyalty^  and  in  being  so  in* 
strumental  in  this  his  restoration. 

There  also  did  tiie  corporation  of  Dorer,  and  the  Earl  of  Win. , 
Chelsea,  do  their  duties  to  him  in  like  Sort;  all  the  people  mak. 
tng  joyfnl  shoots ;  and  the  great  guns-  from  the  ships  and  castle 
Mling  aloud  the  happy  news  of  Ms  his  entrance  upon  EngHite 
ground. 

From  thence^  taking  coach  immediately,  with  his  royal  brothers^ 
tiie  Dukes  of  York  and  G4o4ieestor,  he  passed  to  Barh»n-dowa 
(a  great  plain  lying  betwixt  Dotct  and  Ci|nterbttry)  where  were 
drawn  up  divers  gallant  troops  of  horse,  consisting  of  the  oobilkyy 
knights,  and  gentlemen  of  note,  clad  in  very  rich  apparel,  com. 
roanded  by  the  Cuke  of  Buckingham^  Earls  of  Oxford,  Derby , 
Northampton,  Wincbelsea,  J^itehfield,  and  the  Lord  Viscofint 
Mocdaunt:  As  also  several  fpot  regiments  of  the  {lentish-men* 
Being  entered  the  Down  on  horseback,  where  multitudes  of  the 
country-people  4t#o^  making  loud  ohoats,  he  rode  to  the  bead  of 
each  troop  (they  being  placed  on  his  left  hand,  three  d^p)  who, 
bowing  to  him,  kissed  the  hilts  of  their  swords,  and  then  flourished 
them  above  their  heads,  with  no  less  acclamations ;  the  trumpets, 
in  the  mean  time,  also  ecchoing  the  like  to  them. 

In  the  suburb  at  Canterbury  stood  the  mayor  and  aldermen  of 
that  ancient  city,  whQ  received  him  with  loud  musick,  and  pre^ 
iented  him  with  a  cup  of  gold,  of  two-hundred  and  fifty  pounds 
value.  Whence,  after  a  speech  mfide  to  him  by  the  recorded,  he 
passed  to  the  Lord  Camden^s  house,  the  mayor  carrying  the  sword 
before  him. 

During  his  stay  at  Canterbury  (which  was  till  Monday  mom. 
ing)  he  knighted  the  Lord  Greneral  Monk,  and  gave  likn  the  en- 
signs of  the  most  honourable  order  of  the  garter :  And  Garter, 
principal  King  at -Arms,  sent  the  like  unto  the  Lord  Admiral 
Montague,  then  a-board  the  navy,  riding  in  the  Downs.  There 
likewise  did  he  knight  Sir  William  Maurice,  a  member  of  the  house 
^  of  commons,  whom  he  constituted  one  of  his  principal  secretaries 
of  state. 

From  Canterbury  he  came,  on  Monday,  to  Rochester,  where 
the  people  had  hu^g  up,  over  the  midst  of  the  streets,  as  he  rode, 
many  beautiful  garlands,  curiously  madp  up  with  costly  scarfs  and 
ribbands,  decked  with  spaons  and  bodkius  of  silver^  and  small 
plate  Off  several  sorts ;  and  some  with  go)d  chains,  in  like  sort  as 
at  Canterbury ;  each  striving  to  outdoe  others  in  aH  expressions 
of joy. 

On  Tuesday,  May  the  ^th  (which  happiiy  feU  out  to  be  the 
anniversary  of  his  majesty's  birth..day)  he  set  forth  of  Rochester 
in  bis  coach ;  but  afterwards  took  horse  on  the  farther  side  of 
Black-heath,  on  which  spacious  plain  he  found  divers  great  and 
eminent  troops  of  horse>  in  a  most  .splendid  and  glorious  equi^ 
PHge;  and  a  kind  of  rural  triump))|  expressed  by  th^  country 
^wainsj  in  a  Morrice-daace^  with  the  old  mnsick  of  taber  i^id 


pipe,*  wUch  wa3  perfi>med  wkli  aUagUilgr  Mid  di4arfihMii  hl«4 
poable. 

And  from  this  htiUh  tbe  tvoopi  UMvclMd  ^ff 'Mojv  hioi,  viz. 
Blajor-gieiiend  Browp'a,  Ike  McrGlviiit.adv«nUi4r«it0,  Aldennoa 
Robwso]i*s,  the  (^ord  Majfiaid'a,.  the  darU  of  Namicl^>  Peters 
bofoafh,  Clevel4«4f  D^^y  JMk^-^  Aiqbmaad'i,  and  his  ma«. 
iaty*i  own  lifcgiiard, 

la  this  order  procoodKig  tQF^rds  Loadoa,  fhera  were  placed  in 
Dcjitford^  OA  hi&  right  .iiaad  (a«  he  passed  through  the  towD)abevf 
an  haodred  proper  um^  dad  all  alike,  ia  white  ganneatfi,  with 
scarfs  about  them ;  vhOs  having  prepared  ipany  flaskets  coveied 
with  fine  linnen,  and  adorned  with  rich  scarfs  and  ribbands,  whioh 
flaskets  were  full  of  flowers  and  sweet  herbs,  strowed  the  waj  htb 
fere  him  aa  he  rode; 

From  tbeace,  passing  on^  he  came  iato  St,  George's  Fielda  fas 
Soothwarky  where  the  lord  mi^or  and  ahiermea  of  l^iondoui  in 
tbeir  scarlet,  with  the  recorder,  and  othcir  city  council,  waited  for 
)iiiB  in  a  large  tent,  bung  with  tapestry  ;  in  which  they  had  placed 
a  chair  of  state,  with  a  rich  canopy  over  it»  When  he  came  tht^ 
ther,  the  lord  mayor  presented  him  with  the  city  sword,  and  the 
recorder  made  a  speech  to  him ;  which  being  done,  he  alighted, 
aad  went  into  the  teat,  where  a  noble  baoqaet  was  prepar^  for 
lum. 

Fnnn  this  tent  the  proceeding  was  thus  ordered,  vix.  First,  the 
city.marshal  to  follow  in  the  rear  of  his  majesty's  life-guard:  neat 
the  sheriffs  trumpets ;  then  the  sherifis  men  iii  scarlet  clokes,. laced 
with  silver  on  the  capes,  carrying  javelias  in  thehr  hands ;  then  di* 
vers  eminent  citizens  well  mounted,  aU  ia  black  velvet  coats,  and 
chains  of  gold  about  their  necks,  and*  every  one  his  footman,  with 
rait,  cassock,  and  ribbatidB  of  the  colour  of  his  company;  aU 
which  were  made  oboice  of  out  of  the  several  comuanies  in  this  fa» 
^oos  city,  and  so  distinguished ;  and,  at  the  head  of  each  distinct 
tion,  the  ensign*  of  that  company. 

After  these  followed  the  city  council  f,  by  two  and  two,  near 
the  aldermen,  then  certain  noblemen  and  noblemen's  sons.  Then 
the  king's  trumpets,  then  the  heralds  at  arms. 

After  them,  the  Duke  of  Buckingham ;  then  the  Earl  of  Lind. 
sey,  lord  high  chamberlain  of  England,  and  the  Lord  General 
Monk;  next  to  them  Garter,  principal  King  of  Arms;  the  Lord 
Mayor  on  his  right  hand,  bearing  the  city  swoird,  and  a  Gentleman 
Usher  on  his  left,  and,  on  each  side  of  them,  the  Serjeants  at  Arms 
with  their  maces.    - 

Then  the  King's  Majesty,  with  his  equcriei  and  footmen  on 
each  side  of  him,  aad,  at  a  little  distance  on  each  hand,  his  royal 
brothers,  the  Dukes  of  York  and  Gloucester;  and,  after  them, 
divers  of  the  king's  servants,  Mho  came  with  him  from  beyond  sea; 
and,  in  the  rear  of  all,  those  gallant  troops,  viz.  the  Duke  of 
Uttckingham,  Earls  of  Oxford,  Northampton,  Winchelsea,  Litch^ 

*  Or  Arnw  of  U)c  Company  jMiated  or  CBbroidexed. 
t  Common  Couadl. 
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AM,  and  the  Lord  Mordaant;  abo  fire  regimente  of  horse  Mpn^^ 
ing  to^  the  army. 

in  this  magnificent  fashion  his  majesty  entered  the  borough  of 
Soothwark,  about  half  an  hour  past  three  of  the  clock  in  the  af* 
temoon;  and,  within  an  hour  after,  the  city  of  I^ndon,  at  tbe 
Bridge ;  whe^e  he  found  the  windows  and  streets  exceedingly  throng, 
ed  with  people  to  behold  him  ;  and  the  walls  adorned  with  han$«» 
ittgs  and  carpets  uf  tapestry,  and  other  costly  stuff;  and  in  manjr 
places  sets  of  loud  mu8i<;k ;  all  the  conduits,  as  he  passed,  running 
claret  wine ;  and  the  Several  companies  in  their  liveries,  with  the 
ensigiis  belonging  to  them ;  as  also  the  .trained  bands  of  the  citjr 
standing  along  the  streets  as  he  passed,  welcoming  him  wifh  joyful 
acclamations. 

And,  within  the  rails  where  Charing- cross  formerly  was,  a  stand 
of  six.hundred  pikes,  consisting  of  knights  and  gentlemen,  as  had 
been  officers  of  the  armies  of  his  late  majesty*  of  blessed  memory ; 
the  truly  noble  and  raliaat  Sir  John  Stowell,  Knight  of  the  honour- 
able Order  of  the  Bath,  a  person  famous  for  his  eminent  actions 
and  sufferings,  being  in  the  head  of  th^. 

From  which  place,  the  citizens,  in  reWet  coats  and  gold  chams, 
being  drawn  up  on  each  hand,  and  divers  companies  of  foot  sol- 
diers; his  majesty  passed  betwixt  them,  and  entered  White-hall  at 
seven  of  the  clock,  the  people  making  loud  shouts,  and  the  horse 
and  foot  several  vollies  of  shot,  at  this  his  happy  arrival.  Where 
the  house  of  lords  and  commons  of  parliament  received  him,  and 
kissed  his  royal  hand.  At  the  same  time  likewise  the  Reverend  Bi- 
shops of  Ely,  Salisbury,  Rochester,  and  Chichester,  in  their  epis- 
copal habits,  with  divers  of  the  long  oppressed  orthodox  clergy^ 
met  in  that  royal  chapel  of  king  Henry  the  Seventh,  at  Westmin- 
ster; there  also  sung  Te  Deunij  &c.  in  pruse  and  thanks  to  Al- 
mighty God,  for  this  his  unspeakable  mercy,  in  the  deliverance  of 
his  majesty  from  many  dangers,  and  so  happily  restoring  him  to 
rule  these  kingdoms,  according  to  his  just  and  undoubted  right. 

•  King  CliMlcs  I. 


(  1»  ) 
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CENSUHE*  OF  THE  ROTA 

UPON  MR.  MILTON'S  BOOK, 

t 
IMTITLID,  ' 

The  read^  and  eastf  Waif  to  establish  a  free  Commonwealth,  ' 

Die  LuD»  26,  Martii,  1660. 

Oni««d  by  the  Rota,  that  Mr.  Harriogtori  be  desired  to  draw  up  a  Name 
tire  of  this  Day's  ProceediiiK  upon  Mr.  Miltoirs  Book,  called,  ''The 
ready  and  easy  Wav,  &c."  And  eo  cause  the  same  to  be  forthwith  printed 
aud  pubrukhedy  aud  a  Cop^  thereof  to  be  sent  to  Mr.  MiUoo.  '         , 

TRUNDLE  WU££L£ii,  Clerk  to  the  Rota. 

Printed  at  London  by  Paul  Giddy,  Printer  to  the  RoU,  at  the  Sign  of  the  Wind« 
mill  in  Tttm-a||;aio  Lane,  16J80.    Quarto,  containing  sixteen  pages. 
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Sir, 

AM  commanded,  by  this  ingenious  Conyention  of  the  Rota,  to 
giye  yon .  an  account  of  some  reflexions  that  they  hare  lately 
made  upon  a  treatise  of  yours,  which  yoo  call,  The  read^y  and 
eas^  fVajf  to  establish  a  free  Commomoealih ;  in  which  I  must  first 
bespeak  your  pardon,  for  being  forced  to  say  something,  not  only 
against  my  own  sense,  but  the  Interest,  which  both' you  and  I  carry 
00 ;  for  it  is  enjoined  me  to  acquaint  yon  with  all  that  was  said, 
although  I  take  as  little  pleasure  (o  repeat  it,  as  you  will  do  t(f 
bear  it.  For  whereas  it  is  our  usual  custom  to  dispute  every  thing, ' 
bow  plain  or  obscure  soever,  by  knocking  argument  against  argn« 
meat,  and  tilting  atone  another  with  our  heads,  as  rams  fight,  un* 
til  we  are  out  of  breath,  and  then  refer  it  to  our  wooden  oracle, 
the  box ;  and  seldom  any  thing,  how  slight  spever,  hath  appeared, 
without  some  patron  or  other  to  defend  it:  I  must  confess,  I  ne. 
Ter  saw  bowling-stones  run  so  unluckily  against  any  boy,  when 
l)ii  hand  has  been  out,  as  the  ballots  did  against  you,  when  any 
tbiog  was  put  to  the  question,  from  the  beginning  of  your  book  to 
the  end;  for  it  was  no  sooner  read  over,  but  a.gentlemjin  of  your 
acquaintance  said,  he  wished,  for  your  own  sake,  as  well  as  the 
cause  you  contend  for,  .that  you  had  given  your  book  no  name, 
like  an  anabaptist's  child,  until  it  had  come  to  years  of  discretion, 
or  else  that  you  had- got  some  friend  to  be  gossip,  that  has  a  luckier 
band  at  giving  titles  to  books  than  you  have.  For  it  is  observed, 
you  have  always  been  very  unfortunate  that  way,  as  jf  it  were  fa- 

•  l^to  U  the  tSfb  nnoiiber  la  ^  catatofoe  of  9«mpliMt  la  tiM  Bartelaa  UhfHT. 
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tal  to  yon,  to  prefix  bulls  and  noniense  to  the  Terj  fronts  of  y^ratr 
learned  works,  as  when  yon  call  Salmasiusj  Claudius  Anon^finuSy 
in  the  yer j  title  of  that  admired  piece,  which  yon  writ  to  conf nte 
bis  wife  and  his  maid.     As  also  in  that  other  learned  labour  of 
yours,  which  ywi  stile  Tetr^tchordony  that  i»  to  say,  a  Fiddle  with 
four  Strings;  but,  as  you  render  it  a  four-fold  cord,  with  %rhich 
yon  undertake  (worse  than  Captain  Ottor,  and  Cuthbert  the  Bar. 
ber)  not  to  biifd,  but,  most  ridiculously,  to  nnty  matrimony.    But 
in  this  book,  he  said^  yon  were  more  insufferable;  for  you  do  not 
only  stile  your  declamation.  The  ready  and  easy  fVay^  as  if  it 
wera  the  best  or  only  way,  to  the  disparagement  of  this  most  in. 
genious  assembly,  who  are  confident,  they  have  proposed  others 
much  more  considerable;  but  do  very  indiscreetly  profess,  in  the 
same  place,  to  compare  the  eicellencies  of  a  commonwealth  writh 
the  lnconVeniencios>and  dangers  of  kingship;  this,  he  said,  waa 
foul  piay,  atid  worse  logick.    For,  as  all  conreniencies,  in  this 
woria,  carry  their  inconreniencies  with  them,  to  compare  the  best 
of  one  thing  with  the  worst  of  another  is  a  yery  unequal  way  of 
comparison.     He  had  observed,  that  comparisons  were  commonly 
made  on  the  wrong  side,  and  so  was  this  of  yours,  by  your  own 
confession.    To  this, another  added.  He  wondered  you  did  not  gire 
OTcr  writing,  since  you  have  always  done  it  to  little  or  no  pur- 
pose; for,  though  you  hare  scribbled  your  ^yes  out,  your  works 
have  never  been  printed,  but  for  the  company  of  chandlers  and  to* 
bacco-men,  who  are  your  stationers,  and  the  only  men  that  Tend 
'your  labours.     He  said,  that  he  himself  reprieved  the  whole  de- 
fenc6  of  the  people  of  England  for  a  groat,  that  was  sentence  to 
vile  M undungus,  and  had  soffered  inevitably,  but  for  him,  though 
it  cost  you  much  oil  and  labour;  and  the  Rump  three- bund  red 
pounds  a  year,  to  whose  service  it  was  more  properly  intended ; 
*  although,  in  the  close,  you  pronounce  them  to  be  ^s  very  rascals 
as  Salraasius,  and  all  the  Christian  world  calls  fhcm,  if  ever  they 
sufiered  any  of  their  feIlow*members  to  invade  the  gOTernment^  as 
Oliver  Cromwell  and  others  have  since  done,  and  confess  yourself 
fooled  and  mistaken,  and  all  you  have  written  to  be  false,  how. 
soever  you  give  yourself  the  second  lye  in  writing  for  them  again. 
After  this,  a  grave  gentleman  of  the  long  robe  said.  Yon  had  bro. 
ken  the  heads  of  all  the  sages  of  the  law,  and  plaid  false  inf  the  very 
lirst  word  of  your  treatise.   For  the  parliament  of  England,  as  you 
call  the  Rump;  never  consisted  of  a  packed  party  of  one  house, 
that,  by  fraud  and  covin,  had  disseized  the  major  part  of  their  fcl. 
lows,  and  forfeited  their  own  right,  by  abetting  the  ejectment  of 
the  whole  house  of  peers,  and  the  greater  part  of  their  own,  which 
was  always  understood  to  be  the  whole  house,  with  whom  they  had 
l)ut  a  joint  right     That  they  had  been  several  times  justly  dissol- 
ved by  the  army,  from  whom  they  really  derived  their  authority; 
and  the  general  voices  of  the  people,  in  whom  they  had  declared  the 
'supreme  power  to  reside;  and  their  own  confession,  upon  record 
in  their  journal-book.     But  this,  he  said,  you  stol^  from  Patriot 
Whit)oftk|  who  bfl|gaa  Ui  declacatiaa  for  a  fiiaa  static  with  tke  same 
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mdi;  tmi  he  mondaetd  job  wmdi  ^Ich «Dd  pilfer  Mafctawb 
bShdmj  tkat  have  nch  ploitifol  itore  wf ^rvnr  ovb  growth.    Y«6 
dnwM  as  tr«s  m  tfcai  which  foUoWt,  that  »  groat  aqmbct  oltfao 
fiitbfalkat  of  the  peopio  aastoted  than  in  lluowiiig  off  kmgihip;' 
for  thtf  wore  a  iroiy  aUght  noaibor,  in.  tapeot  of  the  whole^  aild 
Booft  of  the  foithf altest  that  forswore  theaHairca,  to  mantida  aod 
Miod  that  which  they  jadged-  dangaron*^  ;aod  rasoAvod  to  abofiih  t 
Aad,  Iherefore,  thejr  tamed  ^egal  hoodiige^  m  yoa  word  it,  ioto^. 
a  fiee  coauaoa wealthy  no  mArot  jaatly  and  inagnaoianouaiy,  thain 
other  kn^ta  mi  the  post  do  thMr  fcata,  bf  p]ain  dow&aright.pei^ 
jaij .   Aod  the  natioti  had  little  reasoa  to  teust  aoeb.mea  widitheit^ 
lifaertf  or  property ^Hhat  had  no  light  to  their  owa  ebrs^tbat,  amohgt 
the  rest  of  thcif  cheats,  had  defraaded  tbe/rerj  piliofy  of  ita^dae/ 
This,  being  pot  to  the  ballot,  .wa»  imdiediately  carried  ea  in  tfaoi 
ainaative,  withont  a  disaeatkig  pellet.    When  preaeniljr  a  geuHeiJ 
nan,  that  hath  been  toine  jreai^  heyond-aeaa^  said,  ho  woadashd^ 
joa  woald  aayany  thing  so  falqo  and  ridicalooa,  ad  that  tMa  comu 
Bonweaith  wai  the  terror  and  adoiiratiQB  of  Fnusee  Itself;  for,:iC» 
that  wera  tmo,  the  cardmal  and  coaacil  wet«..rery  iatpradeat  to^be*' 
tonetbo  dnef  pcomoters  of  it,  and  stiiv^  by  sil  HM8ns<to  nphoki' 
^  which  dieyjodged  to  be  dangerous  to  theanelvea^imfl  fhr>die< 
ialsnat  of  a  nation,  which  thej^  hate  aad  fear  a6>  arach  'aa*  they,  dot 
as;  for,  if  thia  free  stato.be  so  terrible  to  them,*  tAmy  have  beca(» 
my  nawlae,  in  anisthig  it  to  keep  ont  the  king  aU  this  %hilo,  e$« 
pidally  if  they  saw  the  people  of  Paris  and  Bomdeaax  disposed,  * 
SI  yon  say,  to  imitate  us,  which  appears  very  tftrange;  for,  by- 
thdr  history,  any  man  would  judge,  we  had  caifeshed  the  disease  of 
ihni.    As  for  owp  aetiona  abroad,  which  you  brag  of,  he  said,  he' 
oeier  heard'  of  any  -where  he  was,  until  Ottrer  Ceomwell  reduced* 
u  to  an  abeolnta  monarchy,  under  the  name  of  a  free  state;  aad 
<hea  we  beat  the  potent  and  iourishing  republick  of  the  United 
Fronnccs.     But,  for  onr  actions  at  home,  he  had  beard  abroad, 
thu  they  aavoarad  much  of  Goth  and  Vandal  barbariam,  if  puU  • 
laig  down  of  chvrdies,  and  demcklishiag  the  noblest  moaanonts  la 
the  Ittid,  both  pulilick  and  private,  beside  religion  and  idl  laws, 
homan  and  diTiae,  nay  amonnt  to  so  much.     And  yet,  he  said,  he 
plated  wliat  you  affirm,  that  they  were  not  unbecoming  the  rising  • 
of  a  gloriona  comauMi wealth,  for  such  are  nanaliy  founded  in  fac* 
^,  sedition,  reheliion,  rapine,  aad  masder.     And  how  much 

loeter  yoa  admire  the  Romans,    &b  infami  gentem  dedaei9 

^fe,  if  you  reaiemher,  they  were,  at  first,  iMt  a  refuge  for 
^Wfoi  and  murderers.  In  all  Asia,  Africa,  and  the  New  World, 
titsiB  is  ao  snch  thing  as  a  repubKclL,  nor  ever  was,  but  only  that 
of  Carthage,  and  some  paitry  Greek  colonies  upon  the  skirts  of 
Asia  Minor;  and,  for  one  commonwealth,  there  have  been  an  faun. 
^ni  kingdoma  in  the  world;  which  arguee,  they  should  be  the 
VMMe  agreeable  to  mankind.  He  added,  commonly  rapnblick»  arlso 
froe  unworthy  casnes,  not  fit-to  be  mentioned  in  history ;  and  that 
^*  kad  heard  many  persons  of  honour,  in  Flanders,  affirm,  that 
k  wss  mak  tho  tyranny  of  Ispaia,  nor  the  cneity  of  Duke  d'Alva,.  - 
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ter  Ae  Mood  of  thm  nobility,  nor  rekigioti,  nor  tilierty,  that  ms 
Ube  Dutch  cast  off  thorObedkaoe  to  tlrair  priooe,  but  an^pamuy 
exdfle^atd  upon  a  povnd  of  batter,  that  made  then  implacaUj  <ie- 
dac6  for  a  comiDonwealth*.  That  die  Veneluiiu  were  baoished  into 
a  free  state  by  Atjla^  and  their  glorioni  liberty  was,  at  first,  no 
dihcri  than  he  nay  lie  said  to  have  that  is  turned  out  of  hb  house. 
That  the'Romans  were  cuckolded  into  their  freedom,  and  the  Pi-> 
sans  trafMoaed  into  theirs^  ibf  Charles  the  Eighth.    That,  as  coim. 
mon wealths  sprung  from  base  originals,  so  they  have  riuaed  upon  • 
as.  slight  occasi«Nis«     That  the  samePitaais,  after  th^  had  spent  ail 
they  had  upon  a  freak  of  liberty,  were  sold^  like  cattle,  by  Lewis 
t^e  Twelfth.     The  Venedans  heetdred,  and  almost  mined,  by 
MatimUian  the  First,,  a  poor  prince,  for  refusing  to  lead  him  .mo- 
ney, as  d^y  were  net  long  before,  by  Francesco  Sforza,  about  a. 
bastard*     The  Florentine^  utterly  ^nslared,  for  spoiling  an  amfaaa«> 
dldor^s  speech,,  and  disparaging  Pedro  de  Medici's  fine  liveriea;  Tho 
Genoese  «—--*'  But,  as  be  was  going  on,  he  was  interrupted  by  a 
gfeintlemanthat  came  in,  and  told  us.  That  Sir  Arthur  Hazlerig  ^ 
the  Urutes  ^f  our  repubitck,  was  in-  danger  to  be  torn  to  pieces, 
like  a  Shroretucsday  bawd,  by-  the  boys  in  Wcsminster.HaH ;  and, 
if  he  had  not  shewn  himself  as  able  a  footman  as  he  that  codgelled 
him,  he  had  igone  the  way  of  Dr.  I^imb  infallibly.   This  set  all  die 
company  a  laughing,  ami  made  the  traTelier  forget  what  he  was 
saying.     After  a  little  pause,  a  learned  geaftlemao  of  this  society 
stood  up,  and  Said,  he  could  not  but  take  notice  of  one  absurdity 
in  your  discourse,  and  that  is,  where  you  speak  of  liberty  giori. 
dosly  fought  for,  and  kingly  thraldom  abjured  by  the  people,  die. 
fo#,  if  by  liberty  you  mean  commonwealth,  as  you  do,  there  was 
nterer'any  such  tiling,  as  either  the  one  or  the  other;,  dnkss  you 
trill  state  the  quarrel  dt  the  end  of  the  war,  which  is  TOry  sonse^ 
less,  and  directly  contrary  to  all  oaths  and  engagements;  or  can 
proTe  that  hanging,  drawing,  and  quartering  of  some  of  the  peo. 
pie, .  and  selling  others  as  slayes,  for  taking  up  arms,  in  all  patts 
of  the  nation,  for  the  lung,  are  abjurations  of  his  authority.   And 
he  wondered  you  could  be  so  weak,  or  impudent,  to  play  foul  in 
matters  of  fact,  of  which  there  are  so  many  thousand  witnesses  to 
disprore  you.     But  he  was  of  opinion,  that  you  did  not  beiiere 
yours(*lf,  nor  those  reasons  yon  gire,  in  defence  of  commonwealth ; 
but  that  youjire  swayed  by  something  else,  as  eidier  by  a  stork- 
like fate  (as  a  modern  protector. poet  calls  it,  because  that  fowl  is 
obserred  to  lire  no  where  but  in  commonwealths)  or,  because  you 
have  unadrisedly  scribbled  yourself  obnoxious,  or  else  you  fear, 
sijch  admirable  eloquence,  as  yours,  would  be  thrown  away  under 
a  monarchy,  as  it  would  be,  though  of  admirable  use  in  a  ]>opular 
goremment,  wliere  orators  carry  all  the  rabble  before*  them.  For 
who  ,  knows  to  how  cheap  a  rate  this  goodly  eloquence  of  yours, 
if  well  managed,  might  bring  the  price  of  sprats;  as  no  wiser  ora- 
tors than  yourself  hare ^  done  heretofore,  in.  the  .petty  factions, 
Greek  republicks,  whom  you  chiefly  imitate;  for  all  yoar  poll, 
ttpks  are  derived  from  the  works  of  declaimers,  with  which  sort  of 
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vritefy  the  UKimt  comaomw^ilthy  M.tli^/forttAe.t^'abowid) 
who  left  mftoy  ihjnga  behiiid  tkemy  in  iftfwiir  wt  ilaltaf|r  4>f  die  go- 
TcniDefito  they  Iin4  mider^  and  dippurageoiMt  of  oUiBn,  to  whon 
thef  weie  ia  opposition,  of  wkom  we  can  affirm  notiiing  coetain^ 
bvt  that  thej  were  partial,  and  never  meant  to  give  a  trne  acoonnt 
efthii^a,  hut  to  make  them  finoror  worse,  than  thiy  really  aie; 
of  wUch  men,  one  of  th^r  pn;o  comiponweaUh  poets  gWes  a  jnsi 
(^aracteKy  by  sorting  them  amongst  th^  worrt  of  men : 

>      •  ^'       >  '    \\ 

All  which  you  have  outgone  (actording  to  your  ^alcnt)  in  theit 

teveral  ways,   for .  you  havc^done  youc  feeble  endeaToitfr  to  ro)}  tho^ 
chnrch  of  the  little  which  the  raQUie  of  the  most  Mcr^egiovs  per*« 
sons  hath  left^  in  your  leami^  work  against  titles;  you  have  slan* 
dered  the  dead,  wone  than  envy, itself,  and  thro,^p,your  dirty  qut* 
ng^  on  the  memory  of  a  murdered  prince,,  as  if  the  hajngi^ian  .were 
hatyonr  nsher.     Those  haTe  been  the  sittempts  V  your  stiff,,  for* 
msl  eloquence,  which  you  arm  i^ccordingly,  wUii  any.  thiog  that 
liesinyonr  way,  right  or  wrong,  not  only  b^ging,  but  stealing 
qncstioos>  and  taking  every  ;|hing  for  granted^,  that  will  serjeyour 
tDrn;  for  yon  are  not  ashamen' to  rob  OliTer  Cxom^ell  himself^^ 
ind  make  use  of  his  cantipg,  with  signal  assi^tap^  from  heaveo^. 
and  answering  condescensions  \  the  most  impious  .JVlahometan  doc«, 
trine,  that  ever  was  invented  among  christians,-  a^d  su^  as  will 
serre  as  well  to  jjnstify  any  prosperous  Yillaioy  amongst  mi. .  He 
said,  when  God  punishes  a  nation  for  sin,  the  executioners  oif  his, 
jodgments  are  commonly  hut  malefactors  reprleied,  as  they  are 
nsoally  among  men ;  for  when  he  punishc4  the  Isra^]|ile8  for  idohu 
try,  he  made  use  of  greater  idolaters  tlien  ihemselTes:  And  when 
he  afliicts  a  people  for  their  disobedience  io  a  just  government,  and 
fantastick  longing  aftei;  imaginary  liberty,  it  is  with  infallible  sla* 
very,  for  their  deliverers  always  prove  their  tyrants.     This  the 
Romans  found  true,  for  they  had  no  sooner  banished  their  kings, 
hat  they  were,  in  few  years,  glad  to  banish  themselves,  from  the 
tyranny  and  oppression  of  their  patriots,  the  assertors  of  their  li« 
herty;  and  that  very  contest  furnished  their  free  state  nith  sedi- 
tion, and  civil  war,  for  606  years,  and  never  ended,  until  they 
were  reduced  to  an  absolute  tyranny,  under  the  power  of  that  fac« 
lion,  that  took  upon  it  to  vindicate  their  liberty.    Ue  added,  that 
be  could  not  but  smile  at  one  thing  you  said,  and  that  is,  that  king 
snd  buhops  will  incroach  upon  our  consciences,  until  we  are  forced 
to  spend  over  again  all  that  we  have  spent,  and  fight  over  again  all 
that  we  have  fought,  &c.     For  if  you  did  not  look  very  like*a 
conning  man,  ne  body  would  believe  you,  nor  trust  your  prcdic. 
tioQs  of  the  future,  that  give  so  ill  an  account  of  things  past.    But 
be  held  you  very  unwise  to  blab  any  such  thing ;  for  that  party  yon 
all  We  have  gained  ^o  abundantly  much  more  than  they  have  spent, 
'  that  they  desire  nothing  more,  than  to  fight  over  the  same  fights, 
igatn,  at  the  same  rate;  and  if  you  could  i}ut  make  your  words 


gh^f^  be  i#olli  vi^9p^04tief^tfliiiA4bt1Sii^  flftft  iMti  t64t  iK^MiM 
Mt  bitbops  4b6M  y^r  i$«A^Mce».  f ov  how  vll^  «oet«^  you  lnmfL& 
tb*  %tl>6d  of  liMihil  EnglMtteii,  ihiff  Havtiimi^kiieh  gvoA  niar- 
keti  of  It,  Umlfih^y  would  bd  glad  ai  any  tiifto  to  bh»Ecb>  fife  whoto" 
iiatioii  *t  th6  aum^'^iiee,  ttid  tiffiotd  the  Iretsufe  of^tiracakniv  Ae^ 
Uwnn^  >  a0  yo«HUill:  K,  Hito  (be  haf gaM.    ^fMs*,  'h6  addiM^  was 
AMiei^  N^be  vM&m^tMAj  Hkmyo^  bt^A  of  g«tid#Aik,  lipoid  kin^^' 
ihip,  for  which  ;fott  ihresf'seripttti^  itMet  ttmnc^elTblly,  to  pfo^t^, 
that  though  Christ  said,  His  kingd^  wut^  noi'4ff4his  world;,  yet 
hb  commonwealth  w^  J'or  if,  the  teit.WhiiBh  you  qsiDte,  Tlie  kings 
of  the  Gentiles  exercise  lordship  aver  them^  an4  tJiey  fh($t  c^r^r- 
eSse  aatkeritif  overAttn^  ttr^  catleJ  6bjtifactortf)  Bitt  H  sHi^l  not^ 
b&  so  oifioit^  j^oB,  "&c.  be' to  "He  tiiitk^rstootf  of  cWil  goVl^riftnetit' 
(ttdd  to  infer  comitfjMiW^lYh,  zs  you  wlH  have  it  right  or  wtodg> 
and  not  to  be  ine^^  \it  Jth  spiritual  reign^  of  which  he  was  then 
speaking,  zAd  txpit^y  ^Hs  S6:  yoti  mast  pror^'thalt  he  erected 
a  retmbKck  of  hij^  apcrsHe^^  ana  that,  notwithstanding  the  scrip, 
tmreererf  whtere/^ffs  his  j^bVcfx^nment,'  The  kingdom  of  Hea9e,nj 
it  oiight  to  he  eoWeeded,  and  renderedf,  T^e  commonxeealtK  of 
kediieny  orratbef,,  Th&comn>iionttedltkofihist^Qftd;  ond'yet  tliio 
teitdoesa:^  well'proi^  beneflicfors  heat&inlsh' as  kings ;  fbr  If  our 
Sairionrhad  mcafnt  to  Irr^nd  kiitg^mp'  with  any  evil  charstcter.  he' 
lAmldtfererhaiierstttcail  himself^  Kin^'of  the  Jews,'  Rthgof  Hat- 
yen.  Ring  of  Righteoustf^ss,'*  &c.  ifi  Yie  fVeqa^tly  does;  bntnb 
where  a  state-bofdefr* or  kcepw  <^  AeHberHfcfe, .  "  .  '     ;. 

To  tfal^,  a  yotrfig*  geittleman  made  amw^;  iftaf  yc^nr  Wirtd^gs 
are  liest  inferprcted'by  fhemseltes;  and  ^ha.t  he  remcmbekd  {n  that 
booky  Wh^reitl  yon  fight  with  the  kiri^^  pictriH^;  ybii  calf  Sfrpfti- 
Itp  Sidney's  fMAcess  Pamda  (who  was  bortt  atidf  bred  of  di^ist^n 
parents  in  England)  a  heathen  woman ;  and]  th^r'efofe,^'he  thoogl^t 
that  by  heathenish,  yon  mednt  Eh^ish;  atidthatin  caffingking. 
ship,  heathenish,'  ydtl  inferred  it  was  the  Only  proper  and  natnrai 
goTemment  of  the  p4nglish  nation,  as  it  hath  been  prorerf  in  ;tll 
ages.  To  which  another  objected,  that  snch  a  9inisc  was  qoite  cod- 
trary  to  yonr  purpose ;  to  wliich  he  immediately  repUed,  that  it 
was  no  new  thin^  with  yon  to  write  that,  which  is  as  well  against 
9BS  for  your  purpose.  After  mnch  debate,  they  agreed  to  put  k  to 
the  ballot,  and  the  young  gentleman  carried  it  without  any  con- 
tradiction.  That  done,  a  gentleman  of  good  credit  here,  taking 
occasion  from  tfie  former  discourse,  said,  you  had  shewn  yourself 
ss  able  a  divine,  as  a  statesman ;  for  you  had  made  as  politick  pro- 
vision for  spiritual,  as  civil  liberty,  m  those  pious  and  orthodox 
^though  seemingly  absuM  and  contra<lictory)  gronnds  you  have 
laid  down,  in  order  thereunto,  which  being  rightly  Interpreted,  do 
say,  or  by  consequence,  infer  thus  much:  That  the  church  of 
Christ  ought  to  have  no  head  upon  earth,  but  the  monster  of  many 
beads,  the  multitude,  who  are  the  only  supreme  judges  of  aH  mat* 
ters  that  concern  him ;  a  privilege  they  claimed,  when  he  was  upon 
earth,  when  they  took  upon  them  to  condemn  him,  and  cried,  Crn« 
ctfy:  That  all  christian  laws  and  ordinances  have  a  coercive  power, 
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to  see  themsdlTCs  put  in  exl^ution,  and  jet  they  ougkt  to  be  sub* 
J0Ct  taeTeijmAn's  will  and  hamour  (which  you  call  his.best  light) 
aad  no  man  to  them  bnt  in  his  pwn  sense..  That  the  scripture  only 
oDght  to  interpret  itself  (just  as  it  can  read  itself)  and  every  man  is 
to  take  .the  iaterpretation  in  such  a  sense  as  best  suits  with  his  own 
capadtf,  or  his  occasions :  That  every  man  may  do  what  he  pleases 
in  matters  of  religion,  but  only  those  that  are  in  authority,  who 
OQgbt  not  to  meddle  in  such  matters,  as  being  of  so  different  a  na« 
tore  from  their  cognisance  (or  any  other)  that  if  it  be  their  will,  to 
command  the  only  true  rebgion  to  be  observed,  it  presently  be- 
comes unchriatian,  inhnman,  and  barbarous.  That  no  man.  can 
serve  God,  nor  save  his  own  soul,  but  in  a  eommpi^wealth ;  in  this 
certamty  you  go  after  your  own  invention,  for  po  man  ever  heard 
it  before:  But  if  it  should  be  true,  it  is  a  sad  thing  to  think,  what 
is  become  of  the  apostles  themselves,  and  all  the  saints  in  the  primi. 
tire  times'^  wh^n  there  was  never  a  christian  commonwealth  in  the 
vorid  ?  That  any  man  may  turn  away  his  wife,  and  take  another 
as  often  as  he  pleases,  as  you  have  most  learnedly  proved  upon  the' 
fiddle,  and  practised  in  your  life  and  conversation,  for  which  you 
baveatchie^ed  the  honour  to  be  stiled  the  Founder  of  a  Sect,  All 
this  yoa  call  liberty  of  conscience,  and  christian  liberty,  which  ypu 
conclude  ao  government  is  more  inclinable,  not  pnly  to  favour,  but 
protect,  than  a  free  commonwealth.  In  this,  he  said,  you  say 
right;  for  it  is  notorious  enough,  that  since  we, have  been  but  called 
a  commonwealth,  such  pious  doctrines,  as  these,  have  been  so 
wonderfally  propagated,  that  England  does  now  abound  with  new 
cbristiaQs,  no  less  than  Spain  did  of  late  years,  and  of  the  same 
nangrel  breed ;  all  which  agree  in  nothing,  but  the  extirpation  of 
cbristian  religion,  and  subversion  of  government,  to  which  your 
discipline  does  naturally  conduce.  For  certainly,  the  roost  ready 
and  easy  way  to  root  out  religion,  is  to  render  it  contemptible  and 
ridiculous ;  'which  cannot  be  sooner  done,  than  by  giving  licence 
and  encouragement  to  all  manner  of  frenzies,  that  pretend  to  new 
discoveries  in  matters  of  faith ;  these  will  quickly  make  it  become 
a  sport  and  mockery  to  the  people,  until  it  be  utterly  extinct;  aad 
this,  some  of  the  church  of  Rome  found  true,  who  gave  a  greater, 
check  to  the  growth  of  reformation,  by  cloathing  some  of  the  new 
professors  in  fools  coats,  and  exposing  them  to  the  derision  of  the 
multitude,  than  by  persecuting^  and  putting  thousands  to  death. 
And  this  is  the  way  you  go,  which  will  never  fail  you,  as. long  as 
there  are  fools  and  mad-men  to  carry  on  the  work.  •  And  with  this, 
if  yon  could  but  introduce  the  wholesome  canons  of  the  council  of 
Manster,  it  would  make  an  admirable  model  for  the  ecclesiastical 
part  of  the  repnblick,  if  it  were  not  for  one  unlucky  circumstance, 
and  that  is,  that  Knipper  Dolling  proclaimed  John  of  Leyden  king, 
and  net  state-holder.  This,  he  said,  ivas  an  unhappy  mistake, 
and  no  less^out  of  your  way,  than  that  of  the  Fifth  Monarchy  men, 
who  wovld  have  been  admirable  for  your  purpose,  if  they  had  but 
dreamed  of  a  fifth  fr^  s&te. 
By  this  time,  they  began  to  grow  weary  of  your  perpetual  fals. 

VOL.  vu.  I 
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hoods  and  mistakes,  and  a  wortlij  ktiight  of  this  assembly  stood  mp 
and  said,  that,  if  we  meant  to  examine  all  the  pardcalar  falfaciet 
and  flaws  in  your  writing,  we  should  neter  ha?e  done;  he  woold 
thefefore,  with  leave,  delirer  his  judgnleflt  upon  the  whole,  which, 
in  brief,  was  thus :  That  it  is  all  wiiidy  foppery,  from  the  tHegtnnlni^ 
to  the  end,  written  to  the  eleTation  of  that  rabble,  and  meant  to 
cheat  the  ignorant.     That  you  fight  always  with  the  iat  of  your 
hand,  like  a  riietorician,  and  never  contract  the  logical  fist.     That 
you  trade  altogether  in  unirersals,  the  region  of  deceits  and  fallacy, 
but  never  come  so  near  paHiculars^  as  to  let  us  know  which,  among 
idivcrs  things  of  the  same  kind,  you  would  be  at.    For  yon  admire 
commonwealths  in  general,  and  cry  down  kingship  as  mach  at  large, 
without  any  regard  to  the  particular  constitutions,  which  only  make 
either  the  one  or  thti  other  good  or  bad,  vainly  supposing  all  ala« 
very  to  be  in  the  government  of  a  single  person,  and  nothing  but 
liberty  id  that  Of  many ;  which  is  so  false,  that  some  kingdoms 
have  had  the  most  perfect  form  of  commonwealths,  as  ours  had, 
and  sohie  rcpublicks  have  proved  the  greatest  tyrannies,  as  all  have 
done  at  one  time  or  other.    For  many,  if  they  combine,  have  more 
latitude  to  abuse  power,  than  a  single  person,  and  less  sense  of 
shame,  conscience,  or  hodotir  to  restrain  them  ;  for  what  is  wick« 
edly  done  by  many,,  is  owned  by  done,  where  no  man  knows  upon 
whom  in  particular  to  fix  it.     And  this  we  have  found  true  by  ex. 
perience  in  your  patriots  and  assertors  (as  you  call  them)  for  do 
one  person  could  ever  have  done  half  the  mischief  they  have  done, 
nor  outlived  the  infamy  they  have  suffered,  without  any  sense  of 
shame.    Beside  this,  as  all  your  politicks  reach  but  the  outside  and 
circumstances  of  things,  and  never  touch  at  realities,  so  you  are 
Yery  soUicitous  about  words,  as  if  they  were  charms,  or  had  more 
in  them  than  what  they  signify.     For  no  conjurer's  devil  is  more 
concerned  in  a  spell,  than  you  are  in  a  mere  word^  but  never  re. 
gard  the  things  which  It  serves  to  express.  -  For  you  believe  liberty 
is  safer  under  an  arbitrary  unlimited  power,  by  vertuo  of  the  name 
Commonwealth,  than  under  any  other  government,  how  just  or 
restrained  soever,  if  it  be  but  called  kingship.     And  therefore, 
very  prudently  you  would  have  the  name  parliament  abolished,  be. 
cause  it  signifies  a  parly  of  our  commons  with  their  Norman  kings* 
But  in  this  you  are*  too  severe  a  Draco,  to  punish  one  word,  for 
holding  correspondence  with  another,  when  all  the  liberty,  yoa 
talk  so  much  of,  consists  in  nothing  else  but  mere  words.     For 
though  you  brag  much  of  the  people's  managing  their  own  affairs, 
you  allow  them  no  more  share  of  tiiat  in  your  Utopia,  as  you  have 
order^  it,  than  only  to  set  up  their  throats  and  haul,  instead  of 
every  three  years,  which  they  might  have  done  before,  oncein^aa 
sige,  or  oftener,  as  an  old  member  drops  away,  and  a  new  one  ia 
to  succeed,  not  for  his  merit  or  knowledge  in  state  afibirs,  but  be. 
cause  he  is  able  to  bring  the  greatest  and  most  deep-mouthed  pack, 
of  the  rabble  into  the  field;  a  more  wise  and  equal  way,  in  your 
opinion,  of  chusing  counsellors,  than  any  king  is  capable  of.    Bat 
he  added,  you  had  done  worst  of  all,  where  you  are  most  like 
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yonnelf,  and  that  is  in  that  f4l8e  and  malkioiis  aspersion  o(  Popish 
and  S^ianish  counsels  which  you  cast  on  the  present  king.  For  it 
is  weU  known  to  all  the  world,  he  hath  preferred  hb  conscience 
before  three  crowns,  and  patiently  endured  to  life  so  many  years 
in  eiile,  rather  than  change  his  religion  j  which  if  he  would  have 
done,  or  been  moved  with  such  counsels,  he  might  long  since  haTO 
procured  all  the  forces  of  the  catholick  world  upon  us ;  whereas  it 
cannot  be  denied  of  his  greatest  opposcrs,  that  they  arc  so  jealous 
of  their  ill-gotten  purchases  bought  with  their  crimes,  that  rather 
than  be  in  danger  of  losing  a  pig,  they  would,  with  the  Gergesencs^ 
deiire  Christ  to  depart  out  of  their  coasts.  After  this  said,  he 
Bored  the  assembly  that  I  might  be  desired  to  deliver  my  judgment 
apon  the  book,  as .  he  and  others  had  done,  which  being  immedi« 
atelypast,  I  knew  not,  though  unwilling,  how  to  avoid  it;  and 
theriefore,  I  told  them  as  briefly  as  I  could,  that  that  which  I  dis. 
liked  most  in  yonr  treatise  was,  that  there  is  not  one  word  of  the 
balance  of  propriety,  nor  the  Agrarian,  nor  Rotation  in  it,  from 
the  beginning  to  the  end ;  without  which,  together  with  a  Lord  Ar- 
ebon,  'I  thought  I  had  sufficiently  demonstrated,  not  only  in  my 
writings  but  publick  exercises  in  that  coffee-hOuse,  that  there  is  no 
possible  foundation  of  a  free  commonwealth.  To  the  first  and  se- 
cond of  these,  that  is,  the  Balance  and  the  Agrarian,  you  made  u.o 
objection,  and  therefore,  I  should  not  need  to  make  any  answer. 
Bat  for  the  third,  I  jn^an  Rotation,  which  you  implicitly  reject  in 
joar  desigm  to  perpetuate  the  present  members,  I  shall  only  add 
this  to  whmt  I  have  alrdUly  said  and  written  on  this  subject,  that  a 
commonwcaltb  is  like  a  great  top,  that  must  be  kept  up  by  beipg 
▼hipped  round,  and  held  in  perpetual  circulation,  for  if  you  dis- 
continue  the  Rotation,  and  suffer  the  senate  to  settle,  and  stand 
still,  down  it  falls  immediately.  And  if  you  had  studied  this  point 
•s  carefully  a^  I  have  done,  yoa  could  not  but  know,  there  is  no 
such  way  under  heaven  of  disposing  the  vicissitudes  of  command 
and  obedience,  and  of  distributing  equal  right  and  libek'ty  among  all 
men,  asthu  of  wheeling,  by  which,  as  Chaucer  writes,  a  single 
fart  hath  been  equally  divided  among  a  whole  convent  of  friars,  and 
^ery  one  hath  had  his  jast,  share  of  the  savour.  I  told  them,  I 
coald  not  but  be  sorry  to. find  so  learned  a  man  so  ignorant,  in  the 
natore  of  government,  as  to  make  disproportionate  parallels  of 
councils  as  yon  do,  where  you  compare  the  senate  of  Rome  with 
the  grand  council  of  Venice,  between  which,  there  is  no  analogy  at 
til;  for  the  senate  of  Rome 'was  never  the  supreme  power  of  the 
people,  as  the  grand  council  of  Venice  is,  but  merely  a  council  of 
state.  But  I  wondered  most  of  all,  at  what  politick  crack  in  any 
loan's  scull,  the  imagination  could  enter  of  securing  liberty  under 
an  oligarchy,  seized  of  the  government  for  term  of  life,  which  was 
Sever  yet  seen  in  the  world.  The  Metropolitan  of  all  common- 
wealths, the  Roman,  did  but  once  adventure^  to  trust  its  whole 
power  and  authority,  In  the  hands  of  one  council,,  and  that  but  for 
two  years,  and  yet  they  had  like  to  have  lost  their  liberty  for  ever ; 
whereas  they  Jiad  frequently  in  all  ages  left  it  wholly  in  the  power 
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df  a  single  person,  and  fonn'd  it  so  far  from  danger  or  tnconTeoi* 
ence,  that  the  onl  j  refilge  thej  had  in  their  greatest  extremity  was, 
to  create  a  dictator.     But  I  could  not  but  laugh,  as  they  all  had 
done,-  at  the  pleasantness  of  your  fancy,  who  suppose^  our  not)lev 
patriots,  when  they  are  inrested  for  term  of  life,  will  serve  their 
country  at  their  own  charge:  This,  I  said,  was  yery  improbable, 
unless  you  meant  as  they  do,  that  all  we  have  is  their  own,  and 
that  to  prey  and  derour  is  to  serre ;  In  which  they  hare  appeared 
so  able  and  industrious,  as  if  they  had  been  made  to  no  other  pnr-^ 
pose,  but,  like  lobsters,  were  all  claws  and  belly.     For  though 
many  laugh  at  me  for  abcouhting  300,000  pounds  in  wooden  ware, 
.towards  the  erecting  of  a  free-state,  in  my  Oceana,  but  a  trifle  to 
the  whole  nation ;  because  I  am  most  certain  that  these  little  pills 
the  ballots  are  the  only  physick  that  can  keep  the  body  politick  so* 
Inble,  and  not  suffer  the  humour  to  settle,  I  will  undertake,  that 
if  the  present  members  had  but  a  lease  of  the  goremment  during 
life,  notwithstanding  whatsoever  impeachment  of  waste,  they  would 
raise  more  out  of  it  to  themselves'  m  one  year,  than  that  amoVints 
to ;  beside  the  charge .  we  must  be  at  in  maintaining  of  guards  to 
keep  the  boys  off  them,  and  before  half  the  term  be  ex|iired,  thej 
would  have  it  untenantable.     To  conclude,  I  told  them,  you  had 
ifiade  good  your  title  in  a  contrary  sense;  for  you  have  really  pro- 
posed the  most  ready  and  easy  way  to  establisli  downright  slavery 
upon  the  nation  thstt  can  possibly  be  contrived,  which  will  cleariy 
appear  to  any  man  that  does  but  understand  this  plain  truth,  that 
wheresoever  the  power  of  proposing  and  debating,  together  with. 
the  power  of  ratifying  and  enacting  laws,  is  intrusted  in  the  hands 
of  any  one  person,  or  any  one  council,  as  you  w«uld  have  it^  that 
government  is  inevitably  arbitrary  and  tyrannical,  because  they  may 
make  whatsoever  they  please  lawful  or  unlawful.     And  that  ty. 
'rtinny  hath  the  advantage  of  all  others  that  hath  law  and  liberty 
among  the  instruments  of  servitude.  J.  H. 
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RUMP-PARLIAMENT, 

-  To  elect ^  or  be  elected^  Members  to  supply  their  House, 

Printed  in  the  year  I66O:    Qqarto,  containing  iixtee d  pages. 

rWlHE  representative  of  the  parliament  of  England,  having  fbr 

X    many  years  employed  their  constant  endeavour,  to  impose 

<^"6edom'and  liberty  on  the  three  nations  i  notwithstaaditig  their  ob« 
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stfoate  relnctancy  apd  oppot itioD  therevato,  ^ho  would  take  «pen  * 
Ch«m,  against  all  right  and  reason^  to  bQ  their  own  judges ;  and  be* 
ing  now,  after  two  scandalous  ejectments,  and  as  man j  signal  re- 
ttorationsy  happilj  returned  to.  discharge  the  remaining  fragment  of 
thtir  trust ;  do  find,  to  their  -unspeakable  grief,  the  red-Qoats,  iu 
whom  they  always  loyally  acquiesced,  -failing  of  their  pay,  to  fail 
likewiso  of  their  trust,  and,  seduced  by  eril  counsel,  tu  adhere  nnto 
the  commoD  enemy ;  that  is  to  say,  the  said  three  nations,  in  comply* 
log  with  their  desires  and  addresbes,  which  are,  to  hare  this  present 
representatiTe  dissoWed,  and  a  free  parliament  speedily  convened, 
which  thej  tremble  to  think  upon,  or  the  secluded  members  re.ad« 
mitted,  which  they  equally  abominate,  or  the  present  house:  sup- 
plied with  new  elections,  which  their  bowels  sigh  to  reflect  on. 
NeTcrtheleas  they  have,  after  serious  and  mature  deliberation,  re- 
solved  upon  the  last,  that  is  to  say,  to  fill  up  their  house,  as  be« 
ing,  though  of  dangerous  consequence,  less  horrible  and  dreadful 
to  themselves,  than  any  other  way.  And  to  the  end  the  persons  to 
be  elected  may  be  of  as  near  a  condition  as  may  be,  to  match  the 
present  members,  and  so,  possibly,  go  hand  in  hand  with  them,  in; 
carrying  on  the  said  vork ;  they  have  agreed  upon  these  following 
qaalifications,  and  do  enact,  and  be  it  hereby  enacted,  that  no  per- 
son whatsoever  presume  to  elect  or  be  elected,  under  pain  of  con.: 
fiscation  of  his  estate,  and  sale  of  his  person,  that  is  not  allowed 
capable  thereof,  by  the  said  qualifications,  in  which  they  do  pro.  ^ 
fcss,  before  the  Searcher  of  ail  Hearts,  that  they  have  freely  dis. 
covored  the  naked  truth  of  all  their  intentions,  as,  if  their  breasts 
were  to  be  opened,,  and  their  hearts  taken  out,  which  God  defend, 
it  would  manifestly  appear  to  all  the  world. 

Quiilificaiion  1. — Whosoever  hath  at  any  time  been  known  to 
take  the  name  of  God  in  vain,  that  is,  to  swear  or  forswear  him.' 
wlf  for  nothing,  wUhout  advantage  to  the  publick,  or  his  own 
particular  concernments,  but-merely  6ut  of  rash  and  needless  pro.> 
phanation,  is  hereby  declared  utterly  incapable  to  elect,  or  be 
elected,  as  a  member  to  serve  in  this  present  parliament.  For  oaths 
have  been  found,  by  ciperiencc,.  to  be  wonderful  ofpedients  hi 
state.afiairs;  and  ought  not  to  be  made  or  broken,  but  with  great 
and  serious  consideration. 

QiuUtfic.  II. — Whosoever  is  noted  to  be  a  sabbaib-broaker,  or 
prophaaer  of.thc  Lord's  day,  is  declared  incapable  to  elect,  or  be 
elected,  &c.  For  he  that  cannot  one  day  in  seven  observe,  at  least 
in  shew,  one  commandment  in  ten,  that  costs  nothing  the  keeping, 
nor  gains  any  thing  by  being  broken,  is  not  fitly  qualified  to  sit  iu 
this  parliament :  For  all  such  sins,  as. have  no  immediate  relation 
to  the  service  of  this  house,  must  be  openly  detested,  that  there 
may  be  the  less  notice  taken  of  such  as  are  for  the  advantage  and 
interest  thereof. 

Quaiific.  III. «- Whosoever  hath  at  any  time,  within  the  space- 
of  these  twenty  years  last  past,,  been  observed  to  be  disguised  in  • 
4rink,  unless  he  can  bring  testimony  that  it  is  his  usual  custom  to 
drink  himself  drunk  in  private  alone,  to  avoid  giving  evil  example, 
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or  in  lerret  and  well  affected  company,  without  healths ;  is  de- 
clared incapable  to  elect  or  be  elected  i  Provided  that  surfeit  and 
jrliittony  be  not  included  within  this  incapacity,'  nor  such  other 
alterations  a#  may  fall  upon  the  spirit  of  a  man,  at  thanksgiring 
dinners. 

Qualific.  IV.— Whpsoerer  doth  liye  in  adnHery,  or  fornication, 
or  hath  at  any  time  had  carnal  copulation  with  the  wife,  sisters,  or 
daughter,  of  any  member  of  parliament,  now  sitting,  without  the 
consent  or  satisfaction  of  the  said  Wmber;  or  hath  been  seen, .  in 
the  day-time,  to  resort  to  houses  of  eril  fame,  or  frequent  the  com- 
pany bf  common  women ;  is  declared  incapable  to  elect  or  be  elect- 
ed, &c.  Provided,  that  this  do  not  extend  to  any  person,  tha£  hath 
kept  a  concubine  or  concubines  so  long,  that  now  there  is  no  no- 
tice taken  thereof,  or  to  such  as  by  the  loss  of  their  eyes  or  noses, 
liotches  in  their  skins,  or  aches  in  their  bones,  can  bfing  proof  of 
their  repentance,  and  resentment  of  their  former  lives ;  as  it  hath 
been  allowed  in  the  cases  of  William  Lord  Viscount  Monson,  Sir 
Henry  Martin,  Mr.  Secretary  Scot,  William  Hcveningham,  Esqj 
and  others. 

Qualific.  v.— Whosoever  hath  sqffered  for  his  conscience,  eithev 
by  imprisonment,  sequestration,  or  sale  of  his  estate,  or  hath  re- 
fused to  take  any  oath  imposed  by  this  parliament,  howsoever 
contradictory  to  any  former  oath,  by  him  taken:  Or  bath  gained 
nothing  by  tht  ruin  of  his  native  country,  nor  is  liable  to  suffev 
by  any  revolution,  that  may  tend  to  the  general  settlement  thereof^ 
but,  being  unbiassed  by  any  party,  is  at  liberty  to  promote  the 
proper  and  natural  interests  of  the  nation  in  general :  Or  hath  sub- 
scribed any  petition  or  remonstrance  for  a  free  parliament ;  or  for 
the  rc-admission  of  the  secludefd  members  to  their  right  of  sitting; 
or,  at  a  time  to  be  prefixed,  to  determine  the  sitting  of  this  presoit 
parliament,  or  any  thing  else  against  the  sense  of  this  house,  in 
order  to  the  settlement  of  the  nation :  Or  hath  declared  agunst 
taxes,  excise,  free-quarter,  plunder,  arbitrary  goveniment,  the 
perpetuation  and  supremacy  of  the  present  parliament,  oontinua- 
ti6n  of  the  distractions,  decay  of  trade,  and  slavery  of  the  English 
nation.  Any,  and  every  such  person,  is  hereby  declared  not  only 
incapable  to  be  elected  a  member  of  this  present  or  any  future  par- 
liament, or  of  bearing  any  office,  or  place  of  trust,  in  this  com- 
monwealth, but  shall  suffer  such  farther  punishment,  either  by  se- 
questration,  or  sale  of  his  estate  or  person,  as  to  the  wisdom  of  tliis 
ihouse  «hall  seem  expedient. 

Qualijk.  y  I*-rWhosever  hath  been  eqgaged  in  the  late  rebellions 
of  Sir  Qeorge  Booth,  Bart,  or  Lambert  Symnell,  Esq;  or  any 
way  aiding  or  assisting  thereunto:  Or  hath  sat  or  acted  in,  or  un- 
der the  late  committee  of  safety,  or  had  any  hand  in  the  late  dis- 
'.  turbances  of  this  present  parliament ;  b,  beside  such  other  punish* 
ment  as  this  house  shall  judge  fitting,  declared  incapable  to  elect, 
pr  be  elected,  to  serve  in  this  or  any  future  parliament:  Provided 
that  this  shall  not  extend  to  such  members  of  this  houfe,  as  were 
fpg^cd  in  t]ie  said  insurrections.    For^  if  ail  such  should  be  im« 
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peadicd  before  the  house  be  full,  there  would  not  be  a  quorum  left 
to  make  it  a  parliament* 

Quaiifie.  VII.— Whosoerer  hath  called  Charles  Stewart  Kifog,  or 
drunk  bis  healthf,  or  prayed  God  to  restore  him  to  his  right,  and 
everjr  kenest  man  to  his  own,  or  used  any  malignant  and  treason, 
able  expressions :  Or  hath  called  the  present  parliament  Rump, 
Arse,  Bnm,  Tail,  or  Breeeh :  Or  hath  rejoiced  at  the  interrnp. 
tions  thereof,  or  wished  it  at  an  end :  Or  hath  sued,  arrested,  re. 
Tiled,  beaten,  kicked,  cuckolded,  trepanned,  or  refused  to  i^ust  - 
any  of  Ike  members  thereof,  during  the  intervals :  Or  hath  action 
•fdebt,  or  bill  of  complaint  against  any  memlier  now  sitting ;  and 
doth  refuse  to  gWe  the  said  member  a  full  discharge,  and  general 
rtlease ;  any,  and  erery  such  person,  is  declared  utterly  incapablo 
to  elect,  or  be  elected,  to  serre  in  this  present  or  any  future  par. 
liameat,  or  of  bearing  any  office  or  place  of  trust  in  this  com. 
monwealth. 

Qualijic.  VIII.— No  man  shall  be  judged  qualified,  nor  admitted 
to  sit  in  this  house  as  a  member  thereof,  that  doth  not  first  acknow. 
ledge  this  parliament  to  be  a  free  parliament,  unfounded^  by  the 
kws  of  God  or  man ;  that  all  things  are  exposed  to  the  wili^of  the 
members  thereof,  ,who  may  freely  dispose  of  the  estates,  persons, 
eonsciences,  and  liTCS  of  men,  as  they  please,  and  afterwards  make 
it  lawful.  That  this  house  hath  a  greater  power  in  citH  affaire  than 
the  Turk,  and  in  spiritual  than  the  Pope,  for  it  is  head  of  churches, 
not  yet  in  being,  and  Judge  more  of  faith,  than  all  the  general 
councils  erer  were.  That  it  can  damn,  and  save,  and  bind,  and; 
loose  in  this  world,  in  despight  of  the  next;  make  what  it  pleases 
holy  or  profane,  true  or  false,  scripture  or  a|)ocrypha,  and  no 
man  daies  to  question  its  infallibility ;  and  that  every  member  there, 
of  can  Tote  and  swear  contradictions,  and  make  others  Jo  so  too^ 

or  pay  them  for  it. 

QuaHJic.  IX.— No  man  shall  be  judged  rightly  qualified,  nor  ad^ 
mitted  to  sit  in  this  house,  until  he  hath  engaged  to  asc  his  chris. 
tian  endearoor  to  carry  on  a  thorough  reformation  of  the  calendar, 
that  the  English  nation  may  no  more  use  the  Julian  account,  nor 
reckon  by  the  year  of  our  Lord,  but  by  the  Roman  indiction,  ac. 
cording  to  the  eastern  of  the  christians  in  ancient  times ;  that  is, 
reckon  the  year  hy  their  taxes,  and  not  their  Uxes  by  the  year :  A 
Beforroation,  which  this  parliament  made  some  progress  in  before 
their  late  interruption,  when  they  drew  the  whole  year  within  the' 
compass  of  four  months,  and  do  intend,  by  God's  help,  to  bring  to 
perfection  with  all  conrenient  expedition. 

Quaiific.  X.— Whosoerer  makes  profession  of  godliness  and  ho. 
Itness  of  life,  although  he  be  commonly  reputed  to  be  both  a  fool, 
and  a  knave,  a  notorious  rillain,  and  dUbolical  hypocrite;  shall, 
nevertheless,  be  allowed,  if  duly  elected,  to  be  rightly  qualified  to 
sit  in  this  present  parltament.  Prorided  that  this  capacity  do  not 
extend  to  Charles  Fleetwood,  Esq;  John  Deisbrow,  Yeoman  ;  and 
Sir  Henry  Vane,  Knight,  lately  elected;  or  John  Uewsoo,  Cord, 
wainefy  off  the  city  of  Loodon. 

1  4 


Its  PERSONS  QUALIFIED  6Y  THE 

Ordered  that  Dr.  John  Owen,  Mr.  Hugh  Peters,  and  Majer 
John  Wildman  be  included  within  this  qualification,  notwithstaad- 
ing  they  are  in  orders. 

Qualific.  XL— WhosocTcr  hath  had  a  "hand  in- the  late  kiog^& 
blood,'  or  petitioned  to  bring  him  to  tryal,  or  hath  demolished  his 
houses,  cut  down  his  woods,  or  pulled  down  churches,  to  sell  €b^ 
materials ;  or  can  bring  proof,  that  he  hath  been  of  one  or  inore 
high.courts  of  justice,  or  at  one  or  more  committees  of  sale  or  se» 
questratioti,  of  the  committee  for  propagation  of  the  gospel;  op 
hath  been  a  comniissioner  of  the  excise,  a  sequestrator,  treasurer, 
or  trustee,  for  the  sale  of  king's  lands  or  goods,  or  bishops,  and 
deans  and  chapters,  and  delinquents  lands ;  and  bath  gotten  a  con- 
siderable estate,  by  buying  or  selling  the  aforesaid  lands;  and  can 
make  it  appear,  that  his  head'is  forfeited  to  the  Tower  on  London- 
Bridge,  and  the  four  quarters  of  hi&  outward  man  to  four  reapec 
tive  gates  of  the  city,  if  any  reyolution  should  happen  to  the  go- 
neral  settlement  of  the  nation.  Any,  and  every  such  .person,  is 
declared  rightly  qualified  to  sit  in  this  present  parliament,  and  shall- 
be  admitted  without  taking  any  oath  at  all ;  for  a jnan^s  skin  is 
tenderer  than  his  conscience,  and  this  world  much  nearer  to  him 
than  the  next. 

Qualific.  3LIL— Whosoever  can  bring  proof,  by  the  loss  of  his 
ears,  or  otherwise,  that  he  hath  stood  on  the  pillory  for  perjury, 
forgery,  faction,  or  sedition,  to  hinder  the  government  of  the  late 
)Ling;  or  that  he  hath  been  burnt  in  the  hand,  forehead,  or  shoul. 
der,  thrown  over  the  bar,  set  in  the  stocks,  cartel,  oi  whipped  at 
the  tail  of  a  cart,  for  ajay  thing  by  him  done,  said,  or  written 
against  the  said  government,  before  the  year  1642,  shall  be  appro- 
ved as  most  fitly  qualified  to  sit  in  this  present  parliament.  Provi- 
ded that  this  shall  not  extend  to  William  Prynne,  of  Swanswick, 
Esq;  Utter  Bencher  of  ^Lincoln's-Inn,  nor  to  Major  WiU 
liam  Poe. 

Qualljlc.  X III.— Whosoever  is  son,  brother,  or  nephew,  or 
can  prove  himself  to  be  the  natural  son  or  bastard  of  any  member, 
or  of  the  mother,  sister,  or  wife  of  any  member  of  this  parliament 
now  sitting,  or  any  member  thereof  deceased,  that  sat  since  the 
year  1648,  and  will  engage  to  conform  to  the  sense  of  this  house, 
according  to  the  example  of  the  said  member  unto  whom  he  bath 
relation,  is  hereby  declared  rightly  qualified,  either  to  elect^  or  be 
elected,  a  metnber  of  this  present  parliament. 

Qualtfic,  XIV.— -Whosoever  can  bring  proof,  that  he  is  a  man 
of  a  publick  spirit,  fit  for  all  times  and  occanons,  of  approved  li- 
berty of  conscience,  and  of  courage  and  resolution  to  encounter 
any  danorer  that  extends  to  soul  or  body,  if  need  be,  rather  than 
live  out  of  authority  and  command,  or  under  the  laws'of 'God  or. 
roan.  That  he  hath  proper  suits  for  the  service  of  the  present  go- . 
vernment,  and  can  do  the  same  things  by  the  spirit  of  God,  which 
other  men  are  drawn  to  by  the  temptations  of  the  devil.  That  he 
pan  break  oaths  by  Providence,  and  forswear  himself,  to  the  glory 
of  God;  deal  falsely  and  treacherously  vrith  raen^  Qnt  of  consci<« 
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enoe;  and  Terily  belicretb  it  to  be  a  greater  sin  to  oane  faith^  than 
to  break  it.  •  That  religion  is  his  trade,  and  God  himself  his  occO'^ 
patioQ.  That  he  can  hold  forth  any  uleful,  though  notorions  ttn« 
trath,  with  convenient  obstinacy,  until  he  believes  himself,  and  so, 
renders  it  no  siq.  That  he  hath  an  excellent  spirit  to  find  out  ways 
of  raising  money,  and  will  desefre  his  share  both  of  the  substance 
and  curses  of  the  people.  Any,  and  every  such  person,  is  declaw 
red  to  be  most  aptly  qualified  to  elect,  or  be  elected,'  member  of 
this  present  parliament.  Provided  that  diis  capacity  do  not  extend 
to  Beistrode  Whitlock,  Esq;  or  Richard  Salway,  Grocer,  lately 
ejected  this  house.. 

Qmlijic.  XV. — Whosoever  can  produce,  testimony,  that  he  hath 
taken  the  late  oath  of  allegiance  and  supremacy,  the  protestation, 
the  solemn  league  and  covenant,  the  engagement,  to  be  true  ana 
faithful  to  the  present  government,  without  king  or  house  of  lords; 
That  he  hatli  subscribed  the  addresses,  to  live  and  die  with  011^*' 
Ter  and  Richard  Cromwell,  and  taken  the  oaths  to  be  trtte  and 
faithful  to  the  governments  under  them,  and  feels  no  alteration 
iQ  his  xonscience,  but  is  ready  to  take  the  oath  of  abjuratioi^ 
of  Charles  Stewart,  JLing  Jesus,  or  any  other  smgle  person.  Any,' 
and  every  such  person,  is  declared,  as  rightly  qualified  to  elect, 
or  be  elected,  a  member  of  this  present  parliament,  and  shall  bO' 
admitted  to  sit,  being  duly  elected,  without  taking  any  further  oath' 
stall. 

Qtalific.  XYI.'— Ordered,  that  a  bill  be  forthwith  brought  in,' 
to  make  Newgate,  Bridewell,  and  Bcdhim  Corporations ;  that 
writs  may  be  issued  out,  to  im  power  them  to  chuse  their  respec. 
tive  representatives,  to  serve  in  this  present  parliament,  in  as  full 
manner,  as  the  Upper«benoh  and  the  Fleet  have  already  done. 

Qaaiific.  X  Vii.— Any  nobleman,  or  late  peerof  the  realm,  that 
will  renounce  his  creation,  or  his  Creator,  and  is  otherwise  quaii. 
fied,  shall  be  allowed  capable  (being  first  naturalised  by  an  act  of 
this  house)  to  be  made  a  knii^ht,  citizen,  or  burgess  ;•  and,  being* 
duly  elected  and  sworn,  shall  be  admitted  to  sit  among  the  rab.« 
ble  of>  this  house,'  in  as 'full  manner  as  Philip  Herbert,  Esq;  laV 
£arl  of  Pembroke,  and  William  Cecill,  late  fiarl  of  Salisbury,' 
at  this  present  do.  Provided  that  this  shall  not  extend  to  any 
peer  of  the  late*  other  house,  that,  having  a  trade  to  get  his  living 
honestly  by,>  did^  nevcr^cless,  beteke  himself  to  so  lewd  a  course 
of  life. 

Qualifici  XVIII.^*«Wliosoever,  by  fraud,  coven,  or  otherwise,' 
hath  possessed  himself  of  another  man's  estate,  or  hath  gotten  into' 
his  hands  any  office  or  place,  of  •considerable  value,  by  erjecting^' 
indirectly,  the  right  owner  tiiercof,  and  does,  not  know  how  to* 
maintain  and  justify  the^same  so  well,  as  by  being  chosen  a  mem. 
her  of  this  house,  shall  be  approved  of^  in  so  doing,  to  have  given 
good  security  for  his  fidelity  to  the  present  government^  and  be  ca- 
paUe  id  elect,  or  be  elocted,  &c, 

Qatdijic,  XiX.^-Resolved,  that  the  curses  of  the  people  shall, 
beaceforth,  that  is  to  say,  from  this  present  fourteclith  of  Febfu.' 
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LAST  WILL  AND  TESTAMENT 

OF 

FATHER   PETERS: 

Am  it'VQS  found  qotlted  into  mj  Lord  Chancellor's  Cap,  with  •  Letter  directed  to 
liii  iordthip,  &c.  and  his  Prater  to  the  Blc»scd  Virgin  of  LurettOi 

Quarto,  containing  foar  pages. 


Meritorious  Sir, 

UNDEliSTANDING  thatjou  weretobemjsaccessor  in  these 
.  houses  of  clay,  I  thought  it  would  not  bo  amiss  to  lea?e  you 
my  executor,  who,  next  my  Reverence,  have  done  the  king  the 
best  service  in  the  nation,  and  consequently  must  be  no  stranger 
nor  enemy  to  Father  Peters,     i  have  now  laid  aside  the  sword  of 
the  spirit,  and  betaken  my«elf  to  an  arm  of  flesh ;  and,  having 
converted  my  apostol'ical  robe  into  the  Whore  of  Babylon's  dye, 
am  resolved  f  visit  Father  le  Chaise,  and  send  over  the  kingof 
France  with  thirty,  thou  sand  men.     I  need  not  put  you  in  mind  of 
the  terrible  blow  that^hall  come,  and  none  see  who  hurts  them,, 
nor  any  other  private  juggle;  for,  having  made  room  for  your 
admittance  to  his'  majt»sty's  ear,  there  is  nothing  can  fall  betwixt 
the  cup  and  the  lip.     Jt  would  be  superfluous  to  tell  you,  that  in. 
numerable  prayers  and  indulgences  for  you,  and  your  posterity 
afteir  you,  are,  together  with  this  my  sanctuary,  conferred  upon 
you  ;  I  wish  £ng!and  do  not  grow  too  hot  for  you  in  a  little  time: 
iiowever,  1  go  to  prepare  a  place  for  you.    Be  not  troubled,  your 
meriti  and  my  beads  will  never  let  you  lie  long  in  purgatory,  should 
all ^hopes  fail,  and  tliercfore  be  secure  of  a  future  happiness;  be 
of  good  courage,  and  your  faith  will  save  you.     This  I  am  sure  of, 
and  all  the  world  knows  it,  that  you  havemadis  to  yourself  friends 
of  the  Mammon  of  unrighteousness,  so  that  you  are  like  to  feed 
well  as  long  as  ynu  live  in  this  world ;  and,  as  for  the  other,  let 
not  one  melancholy  thought  make  you  soak  your  guts  one  bowl 
the  less,  for  1  will  warrant  yon,  my  works  of  Supererogation  help, 
ing  out  your  defects,  1  shall  have  nothing  too  much,  nor  yon  too 
little,  to  bribe  admittance  into  paradise.   St.  Peter  and  1  were  old 
cronies,  and,  as  long .  as  1  have  but  an  evidence  of  his  own  hand, 
writing  to  produce,  he  cannot  for  shame,  but  ont  of  good'  manners, 
let  me  and  my  friend  in.     However,  go  on  bravely,  thou  son  of 
perdition,  and  fill  up  the  measure  of  thy  iniquity,  till  thou  grow 
ripe  for  translation,  and  the  Roman  calendar.  Dirhic  Bard,  and  lie. 
vcrend  Impostor,  into  thy  hands  alone  1  commit  my  English  spirit, 
and  my  last  Will  and  Testament  to  be  disposed  of  according  to  my 
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tppomtment,  together  with  an  inTenterf  of  what  goods  I  haye 
left  ID  those  lodgings  for  your  use ;  and  a  private  prajer,  to 
be  said  oyer  seventeen  timei  a  daj,  and  the  Blessed  Virgin  hear 
thee  in  the  dxy  when  thou  callest  upon  her,  and  make  the  works 
of  thjr  hand  prosperous,  and  thj  counsels  like  Baman^s,  or  good 
Achitophel*s. 

Thine  eternallj,  PETERS. 

The  last  WiU  and  Testament  of  Father  Peters. 

I  GIVE  my  soul  into  the  hands  of  the  Qlessed  Gabriel,  to  be 
translated  into  purgatory;  and  there,  after  two  turns  of  the  spit, 
and  one  winding  up  of  the  jack,  which  is  enough  for  the  purifi- 
cation of  any  jcsuit,  and  from  thence,  to  carry  it  to  the  lap  of  his 
mUtrsss,  the  Blessed  Virgin  of  Loretto,  whom  T  serve,  and  whose 
1  am. 

Lti  my  heart  be  dried,  and  beaten  to  powder,  and  so  divided 
into  scferal  drams,  to  be  drank  by  all  the  new  converts  in  Eng- 
land, in  a  glass  of  a  heretick's  warm  blood. 

Let  the.  king,  queen«  and  Prince  of  Wales  take  a  morning's. 
draught  of  my  .spleen,  prepared  after  the  same  manner,  as  my 
heart  hj  his  Holiness. 

My  gall  should  be  at  the  French  king's  service,  but  they  have 
more  need  of  it  in  England,  therefore  let  that  fall  to  Sunderland's 
sbarc. 

My  brains  have  overgrown  me  this  last  three  or  four  years,  and 
therefore  shall  be  divided  amongst  pluralities,  Peterborough,  Muot« 
iogton.  Bishop  Chester,  Smith,  and  Chapman. 

Chester,  not  content  with  my  brains,  snaps  at  my  kidnies  ;  by 
St  Francis,  he  is  the  likeliest  man  to  make  good  use  of  them,  let 
biffi  take  them.  . 

Let  my  scull  be  carried  to  St.  Omers,  and^  tipped  with  silver, 
to  be  drank  in  upon  the  solemn  day  that  is  consecrated  to  my  . 
name;  and,  being  filled  with  blood,  upon  the  admission  ofefery 
DOTice,  to  be  turned  off  by  all  the  brotherhood,  at  the  time  of  the 
administration  of  the  holy'sacrame nt. 

My  wanton  eyes  I  bequeath  to  the  nuns  at  St.  Bridget's,  and  to 
tbose  .objects  of  charity,  that,  the  king's  alms  were  bestowed  upOn. 

My  tongue,  to  the  Earl  of  Winchelsea,  because  he  has  so  little. 

My  ears,  to  Peon,  Ferguson,  and  the  rest  of  that  tribe;  or  Ti* 
tu  Oates,  that  courageous  gnaw-post. 

My  npse,  to  the  P.  O.  who  has  scratched  his  ouf  of  Scipio's 
grave. 

My  teeth,  to  Harry  Hills,  for  beads;  or,  to -polish  the  Ro- 
1^7;  or,  instead  of  it,  Aretine,  Tully  and  Octavia,  Rochester, 
Scbool  of  Venus,  &c. 

My  throat,  to  the  Earl  of  Essex,  to  be  shaved. 
*'  My  breasts,  to  the  queen,  who  lost  her  own  with  longing  for  a 
^5  of  the  ear  of  the  princess^  and  sausages  made  of  hereticks 
<Wplling. 
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-   MyiacneSy  toqseendowageri  wbo,  they  say,  has  twenty;  ten 
to  my  knowlcge. 

My  instrument  of  propaigationy  ptherwise  called  the  carnaiedge 
part,,  to  my  Lady  Salisbury^  or  Stonehorse  Spencer. 

My  prolifick  juice,  to  the  queen,  and  my  blessing;  together 
with  ail  the  hairs  of  my  -.^-^^^  to  make  a  peruke  for  my 
son  — . 

The  strength  of  my  back,  to  the  king,  together  with  •  all  my 
merits:  Some  one  will  bo  apt  to  say,  Your  tnerity  quoth  he,  Thai 
is  a  hatter.  Good  Mr.  King,  if  you  will  put  up  the  affront,  I 
will,  or  else,  my  intent  being  well  directed,  I  am  clear. 

My  a'   ■         ■  ,  to  the  great  button.maker  of  England. 

My  deputy  hair,  and  my  alderman^s  hat,  to  Alsop,  and  the  rest 
ofthega^g. 

My  rasor  let  JelTeries  shave  himself  with,  and  cut  his  tlroat 
«when  he  has  done.  My  breeches  I  recommend  to  the  queen's  use, 
to  get  her  with  child  without  the  help  of  a  man  ;  and  the  smell  of 
my  stockings  to  make  her  fair*  How  beautiful  upon  the  moon. 
tains,  &C.  Jjet  my  corpse  be  buried  in  the  room  where  Sir  £d- 
mundsbury  Godfrey  was  murdered,  to  fright  his  bodily  appear, 
ance,  and  I  will,  to  the  devil  to  choak  his  ghost.  Twenty  .thou* 
sand  pounds  for  swords,  knives,  powder,  fireballs,  ftc.  Ten. 
thousand  pounds  for  him  that  stabs  the  Prince  of  Orange.  Two. 
thousand  for  the  French  dragoons,  to  be  pai4  by  Father  Ic  Ch^e, 
for  their  good  service.  One-hundred  -for  him  that  kills  a  heretick^ 
One<^thousand  for  the  colonel  qf  St.  Ignatio,  to  invent  and  provide 
all  manner  of  tortures*  Two-thousand  to  the  chapel  of  the  Bles. 
sed  Virgin  of  Loretto,  to  be  converted  into  a  golden  chamber, 
pot.  All  this  last  to  be  paid  by  the  king,  as  soon  as  I  have  sent 
him  money  from  France. 

An  Inventory  of  the  Goods  that  I  left  in  my  Lodgings^  to  the  Lord 
Chancellory  mth  their  Falue  set  upon  them. 

1.  A  piccE  of  Adam's  fig-leaf.apron,  together  with  an  apple  of 
the  tree  of  knowledge  of  good  and  evil.  Three  hundred  thirty, 
thousand  pounds. 

%  A  frog,  a  lonst"^  and  a  locust,  that  was  upon  Pharaoh^s 
land;  with  Joseph's  r4>at,  Sampson's  jaw.bone,  and  half  Gideon's 
fleece.     Fifty.thousand  pounds. 

.  3.  The  hoof  of  Balaam's  ass,  the  dart  that  killed  Absalom,  to^ 
getlier  with  the  stone  that  slew  Goliah,  and  a  piece  of  Bathsheba's 
smock,  priced  at  one-thousand  pounds. 

4.  Three  chairs  that  Solomon  sat  in  ,at  study,  together  with  his 
black  fur  cap ;  and  a  table  that  St.  Panl  made  use  of,  when  he 
wrote  his  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews.     Two-thousand  pounds. 

6.  The  parchments,  that  the  same  apostle  sent  for,  hj  Timothy, 
with  the  cloke;  St.  Agnes's  candlestick,  and  St.  Winifred's  ink. 
horn.    Thre^- thousand  pounds. 

6*  St.  Francis's  clock;  St  Dennis's  fire-shovel  and  tongs;  a* 
broken  chamber-pot  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  of  Loretto;  and  a  lit* 
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tie  WMic»-pan  for  the  Prioca  of  Wales,  that  Zadiarun  ^oiigKt  for 
kk  ion  John.     Thirty-thousand  pounds,     ^ 

7.  St.  Ignadat's  wanning.pan,  the  nail  of  Lojola's  little  toe^ 
Pope  Joan's  placket,  and  Bellarmine's  dpse-itool.  Ten-thoaiaod 
poondt. 

8.  A  sorrercrence  of  St.  Clemens  in  a  siWer  box ;  St.  Ambrose's 
cljster.pipc ;  St.  Austin's  almanack:  valued  at  ooe-thousand 
pounds. 

9.  St.  Cjprian^s  bason ;  Cicely's  looking-glass,  and  Marmalade 
pot;  Coleraan's  halter,  St.  Catharine's  to\?er,  and  curling. pin^ 
with  her  wash  to  beautify  the  face,  which  I  hare  used  this  many 
yean,  and  it  wastes  no  more  than  the  widow's  cruise,  which  1  also 
hate:  Twenty-thousand  pounds. 

10.  Some  of  PauPs  fasting-spittle  in  a  bottle,  sealed  with  bis  coat 
of  arms,  good  for  sore  eyes,  and  to  restore  eren  the  blind ;  a  nail 
of  Timothy's  shoo,  Queen  Mary's  ruff,  and  St.  Margariet'l  scis- 
itrs.    Three-thousand  pounds. 

11.  A  board  of  the  ark,  a  feather  of  Noah's  dove,  a  grain  of 
Lot's  wife,  took  from  tlie  pillar  of  salt ;  and  the  paper  that  saluted 
Lyass  B  Scven-thonsand  pounds. 

12.  The  dirt-pies  thai  the  Virgin  Mary  made  uhen  she  was  a 
diild ;  some  of  the  dung  that  fell  into  Tobit's  eyes  ;  the  horns  of 
Nfr.bnchadnezzar,  when  turned  into  a  cow  ;  St.  Bridget's  thimble, 
and  case  of  needles.    Two-thousand  pounds. 

13.  The  nails  that  held  our  Saviour  to  the  cross ;  the  spear  that 
pierced  hks  side;  some  of  the  water  and  blood  that  came  out;  the 
ioscription  that  was  set  over  hfs  head,  in  Pilate's  own  hand-writ- 
ing.   Sii^thousand  pounds. 

14.  Jadas's  bag  full  of  bread  and  cheese ;  the  piece  of  money 
that  was  taken  out  of  the  fish's  mouth  for  tribute ;  some  of  the  wa- 
ter that  was  made  wine.     ScVen-thousaiul  pounds.' 

15.  A  piece  of  our  Blessed  Sa?iour*s  cradlej  the  manger ;  the 
key  of  St.  Peter's  back-door  into  heaven  ;  his  slippers;  the  bill, 
spars,  and  comb  of  the  cock,  that  crowed  when  he  denied  his 
Muter*  ^  Four-thonsand  pounds. 

16.  X*  part  of  the  nipple  of  St.  Agatha;  St.  Afargaret's  piss- 
burnt  garter ;  the^  table-cloth,  napkins^  and  knifes,  that  were 
vsed  in  the  institution  of  the  Lord's  Supper;  the  bed  that  Pope 
Joan  pigged  in  ;  Pope  Boniface's  cod piss> buttons;  and  our  Lord's 
Prayer,  in  our  Satiour's  own  hand-writing.  Nine-thousand 
poanda. 

15.  A  drop  of  the  Blessed  Virgin's  milk,  which  she  gave  to  St« 
Biuio,  when  he  thirsted  in  the  wilderness. 

A  Form  ofprivaie  Prajfer  used  bjf  Father  Peten. 

0  Blesseo  Mary,  Mother  of  God,  Queen  of  Heaven,  Satiour 
of  the  World,  Giver  of  Salvation,  the  Almighty  Lady,  Author  of 
our  Redemption,  I  beseech  thee  to  hear  me.  Bow  the  heavens, 
snd  como  down  from  that  thy  throne,  to  hear  the  petirion  *of  th^ 
humble  suppliant.     By  our  Saviour's  birth  and  baptism,  by  the 
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manger  in  vhich  he  was  laid,  by  the  gifts  the  wise  men  lMrou|^M, 
by  the  star  that  appeared  in  the  east,  by  the  swaddling-cloatha  %e 
wore,  by  the  milk  he  sucked,  by  the  t^rs  he  shed  in  his  agony, 
.  by  the  kiss  giTcn  him  J)y  Judas,  by  the  halter  with  which  Jadas 
hanged  himself,  and  the  bag  that  he  had  to  bear ;  by  the  lance 
that  pierced  our  Satbur^s  side,  by  the  water  and  blood  that  came 
oaf,  by  the  tomb  in  which  he  was  laid,  by  the  spiCes  with  which 
he  was  embalmed,  by  the  ointment  with  which  he  was  anointed 
<^un(o  his  burial,  by  the  cross  on  which  he  suffered,  by  the  (wo 
thieves  that  together  died  with  him,  by  the  choir  of  angels  aC  his 
l^irth,  and  the  choir  of  angels  that  were  his  attendants  at  his  resor* 
rection  ;  by  the  superscription  of  Pilate,  by  the  high. priest's  ear 
that  was  cut  off,  by  the  name  of  woman,  with  which  Christ  pleased 
to  signify  thy  pre-eminence  oyer  all  women,  &c.  I  beseech  thee  to 
hear  me.     Let  not  (he  scepter  depart  from  Amalek,  nor  a  law- 
,  giver  from  the  Jebusites ;  nor  a  cardinal  from  England,  nor  a  Pe- 
ters from  the  court,  so  long  as  (he  sun  and  moon  endure.     Pray 
for  us,  O  Blessed  Virgin,  (hat  all'  our  designs  and  contrivances 
may  haye  good  success ;  and  command  thy  son  to  be  so  careful  of 
the  good  of  his  society,  that  it  may  be  implanted  in  all  the  nations 
of  the  worid ;  and  particularly,  in  this  wherein  we  live.     Let  the 
Icing  hearken  tome,  the  charmer,  who  charms  wisely;  nor*b6  as 
ik  deaf  adder,  that  will  not  hear;  nor  stiff-necked  as  his  people, 
that  will  not  obey.     Make  him  resolute  in  his  religion,  and  trne 
to  the  cause  which  he  has  promised  to  maintain  ;  and  let  the  abun- 
dance of  his  merits  wash  away  the  many  religions  vows  and  oaths, 
which  he  has  made  and  broke,  for  the  honour  of  the  Roman  church. 
We  are  thy  people,  and  the  sheep  of  Ihy  pasture ;  if  thou  hadst 
not  been  for  us,  we  had  been  swallowed  up  quick  in  this  hereti- 
cal, damnable,  prejudiced  kingdom,  when  they  were  so  wrath* 
fully  displeased  at  us ;  but  thou  hast  fought  for  us,  and  defended 
us.     O  go  on  to  perfect  this  work  of  thine,  which  thou  hast,  in 
some  measure,  be^un  ;  and  make  us  all  one  shcepfold,  under  one 
shepherdess,  the  Blcs.«ed  Mary.    Make  Peter  open  to  all,  that  will 
open  thfe  door  of  their  hearts  to  thee ;  and  damn  all  those  eternally 
that  shall  presume  to  refuse  it,. for  thy  name's  ^ake,  and  mine,  the 
Lord  Chancellor's,  Salisbury's,  Chester's,  Peterborough's  merit^ 
&c«    AmcR. 


(  ivr  ) 


TRIAL  AND  CONDEMNATION 


or 


Colooel  AORTAN  8CR00PK,  Mr.  JOHN  CARBW,  Mr.THOAfAS 
SCOTT,  Mr.  GREGORY  CLEMENT^  and  Colonel 

JOHN  JONES, 

Wbo  nt  as  Jodget  opon  onr  late  SoYereign  Lord  Klag  Charles. 

T«fHber  with  their  several  Answeis  ai^  Pleas,  at  the  Sessions-House  \u  tbe  CM. 
Bailey,  Friday  the  12th  of  October,  1660,  Before  the  Comniiuionen  of  O^er 
and  Terminer,  appointed  by  his  M^esty  for  that  purpose. 


it.  V*  19.— For  lie  thAll  hive  judfucot  vitboot  xaarcjr,  tbac  •heircdao  macy. 

Laadoa  s  PriAted  for  John  Stafford  and  Edward  Thomas.    1660.    Quarto,  cao- 

taining  eight  pages. 


^HIS   daj  being  Friday  the  twelfth  of  October,  1660^  the 
-^    ^log'e  lords  justices,  for  trial  of  tereral  persons,  who  had  a 
hand  in  the  death  of  our  late  sovereign,  sat  in  the  sessions-houae 
in  the  Old  lUiley,  and  called  to  the  bar  the  persona  following,  viz* 
GoL  Adrian  Scroope  Gregory  Clemeat 

John  Carew  John  Jones 

Thomas  Scott 

Gil.  Adrian  Scroope  was  first  called  to  his  trial;  who,  having 
cieepted  against  several  of  the  jury,  at  last  had  such  a  one  as  ho 
agreed  to*  ' 

Proclamation  being  made,  and  silence  commanded,  the  indict. 
nent  was  read,  and  one  of  the  kii)g's  council  stood  up^  and  spoke 
to  this  effect : . 

Gentlemen.of  the  Jury, 

Yon  have  heard  by  the  indictment  of  several  that  did  assemble 
themsehres  together,  to  compass  and  take  away  the  life  of  the  king 
oor  late  sorereign,  among  which  persons  the  prisoner  at  the  bar 
was  one^  who,  under  his  hand  and  seal,  did  consent  to  the  said 
marther :  First,  by  setting  hand  to  tbe  commission,  which  gave 
being  to  that  bloody  court,  and  afterwards  by  signing  that  bloody 
warrant,  which  occasioned  the  severing  his  head  from  his  bocfy, 
which  we  can  prove  by  several  witnesses. 

llie  court  calls  for  the  warrant  of  the  king's  elocution,  and  went 
to  shew  it  to  one  of  the  witnesses;  which,  when  Col.  Scroo|)e 
law,  he  said,  ^^  My  Lord,  let  me  see  it ;  if  it  be  my  hand^  I  will 
Bot  deny  it." 

tThe  warrant  is  carried  to  him.]| 
ord,  I  do  not  deny  bot  it  is  my  hand. 
Mr.  Biasteiton,  one  of  the  witnesses,  is  sworn. 

YOl..  VII.  K 
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KingU  Cour^dL  Whether  did  you  see  this  gentleman  tlttin^ 
amonfit  the  judges, of  the  king? 

MasUrion.  My  Lord,  I  was  at  the  High-Court  of  Justice  to 
called,  sereral  limes,  and  I  saw  the  prisoner  at  the  bar  sitting 
amongst  them,  and  particularly  on  the  37th  of  December,  being 
the  day  on  which  sentence  was  giiren* 

Scroope.  My  Lord^  pray  ask  this  gentleman  whetiier  he  and  I 
were  erer  in  company  togetiier,  that  he  should  know  me  so  well^ 
for  I  never  saw  him  in  my  life  before  to  my  knowledge. 

To  which  it  was  answered,  that  he  in  person  answered  to  that 
name,  and  was  the  man. 

Several  other  witnesses  were  sworn  to  the  same  purpose. 

Col.  Scroupe  desired  that  one  might  be  asked,  if  he  conld  tell 
whereabonU  he  sat;  to  which  the  witness  answered, 

My  Lord,  1  cannot  say  that  positively ;  I  cannot  remember  such 
a  circumstance  so  long ;  but,  to  the  best  of  my  remembrance,  he 
was  the  uppermost  judge  on  the  right.hand. 

Sir  Richard  Brown  was  sworn,  to  give  evidence  concerning  s«. 
Tisral  treasonable  words  that  he  should  speak  about  the  king^s 
murtber. 

The  act  for  constituting  the  High.Court  of  Justice  was  likewise 
read ;  and  CoL  Scroope  owned  that  to  be  his  hand  which  subscribed 
thereunto;  saying,  he  did  not  desire  that  witnesses  should  be  sworn 
to  more  than  was  needful. 

The  king's  council  then  spoke  to  the  jury,  and  told  them,  that 
they  had  beard  by  sit  several  witnesses,  that  the  prisoner  had  sat 
amongst  the  king's  judges ;  and  by  three,  that  he  sat  the  day  which 
was  by  them  called,  The  Day  of  Judgment. 

The  prisoner  said,  that  he  had  a  great  disadvantage  in  answer- 
ing to  such  learned  men,  who  were  to  plead  against  him,  and  said, 
that  he  would  not  undertake  to  justify  his  person,  but  desired  time 
and  council  to  answer  to  matter  of  law. 

The  Judge.  That  is  where  you  have  matter  of  law. 

The  prisoner  answered.  My  Lord^  I  was  not  of  the  parliament, 
I  beseech  you  take  notice  of  that ;  and  that  which  was  done,  my 
Lord,  was  by  a  High  Court  of  Justice,  who  had  a  commission  from 
the  parliament.  My  Lord,  it  was  that  authority  which  was  then 
accounted  the  supreme  authority,  that  the  generality  of  the  nation 
submitted  to;  h&ving  received  command  from  that  authority,  it 
was,  in  obedience  to  the  same,  that  I  sat;  I  was  promoted  there* 
unto  by  that  command :  I  hare  not  time  to  bring  these  matters  to 
a  head,  because  I  'haTO  been  these  six  weeks  close  prisoner  in  the 
Tower,  that  I  could  not  get  council  to  prepare  myself:  Therefore, 
my  Lord,  let  me  hare  some  time,  and  couucil,  to  provide  myself 
to  plead.  My  Lord,  I  was  no  contriver  of  that  business,  only 
executed  the  command. 

To. which  was  answered,  that  that,  which  he  called  the  parlia* 
Bijent,  was  |io  parliament;  that  there  was  no  colour  of  authority  to 
justify  them ;  and  that,  if  the  whole  house  of  commons  had  been 
sitting^  M  these  pretending  that  authority  were  not  a  sixth  part. 
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fel  ihef  doiild  not  M  against  the  life  of  the  leaat  cripple  at  the 
gAte,  withoat  the  king,  much  Ifsss  against  himself. 

CoL  Scrcope.l  say,  my  Lord,  1  am  but  a  single  person  ;  and, 
if  there  be  edistakits^  f  am  nol  the  only  person  that  have  been  mis- 
led s  1  hope  that  (n  error- in  judjgment  will  not  be  accounted  an 
error  in  will^  and  sihatl  not  he  accounted  malice:  Truly,  my  Lord^ 
1-  Bust  aay  this.  Mid  I  desire  your  lordship  to  take  notice  of  n^e^ 
that  I  am  without  any  malice  at  alt. 

After  several  things  of  the  like  nature,  hoping  die  authority  of 
the  riinip«>par]iaiDeiit  W04j1d  clear  him,  and  be  taken  as  a  sufficient 
plea  for  hi»  aforesaid  treasonable  conspiracy,  the  judge  asked  him, 
If  he  had  any  thing  further  to  offer  in  the  case  ?  Which  he  being 
not  ahl<S  Uf  do,  tht  chaise  was  given  to  the  jury,  who  never  \4rent 
oel  of  the  court  to  give  in  their  verdict ;  and  bein'g  asked,  accord* 
lag' to  the  form,  Whether  the  prisoner  at  the  bar  was  guilty  of  the 
high  trettsos  whereof  he  stood  indicted,  or  not  guilty? 

The  foreman  said,  gttiUjf;  and  so  they  said  all. 

WhereupoQ  the  prisoner  was  taken  from  the  bar,  and  shackled 
witii  chains. 

.  The  next,  who  was  called  to  the  bar,  was  Mr.  John  CaVew, 
who,  after  the  formalities  of  the  court  were  passed  as  aforesaid, 
and  the  indictment  read,  he  was  charged  by  the  king's  council  as 
followeth : 

<  The  prisoner  at  the  bar  stands  indicted  for  (not  having  the  fear 
'  of  God  liefore  his  eyes)  imagining,  contriving,  and  compassing 

<  the  death  of  our  late  sovereign  of  blessed  nsemory ;  for  the  proof 

<  of  this,  there  are  several  things  in  the  indictment  which  do  disco. 

<  ?er  their  private  imaginations,  which  is,  that  they  did  meet  and 

<  coosnit,  &c.  there  is  a  statute  of  the  ^&th  of  Edward  the  Third, 

<  against  imagining,  designing,  or  compassing  the  death  of  the  king, 

<  which  ye  are  to  enquire  after. 

^  There  was  a  thing  called  the  High  Court  of  Justice,  in  which 
'  Moody  court  our  sovereign  was  tried,  and  this  gentleman  was 
'  one  of  those  miscreants  that  had  the  confidence,  nay,  the  impu* 

<  dence  to  sit  amongst  them,  and  afterwards  sealed  to  that  bloody 

<  roli  wherenpon  he  wa^  executed.' 

Several  witnesses,  bting  examined,  spoke  to  this  effect: 
That  they  saw  him  several  days  iii  that  court  sitting  amongst 
those  who  were  called  the  king's  judges,  and  particularly  on  the 
twenty-seventh  day  of  January,  1648,  on  which  day  the  sentence 
was  passed ;  also  knew  that  to  be  his  hand,  which  was  to  the 
warrant  for  the  king's  execution,  and  for  establishing  a  High 
Court  of  Justice. 

Whereupon  the  prisoner  was  asked,  What  he  had  to  say  for 
himself?  Who  answered,  that  he  came  i^ot  there  to  deny  any  thing 
that  he  had  done;  that  whereas  what  was  done  in  the  case,  was 
ushered  in  with  these  werds  [not  having  the  fear  of  God  before 
his  eyes]  he  did  declare  it  was  not  done  in  such  a  fear,  <  But 
in  the  fear  of  the  Holy  and  Righteous  Lord,  the  Judge*  of  the 
Earth.' 
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Whereat  fire  conrC  was  much  troubled  and  dfetn^bed,  that  he 
should  make  Gpd  the  author  of  theift  treason  and  murder. 
But  he  went  on  to  this  purpose: 

When  this  came  about,  there  was  aif  ordinance  wherein  my  name 
WRs  set)  which,  wben  I  saw,  I  stflick  it  ont;  I  leave  it  to  the 
Lord  to  judge,  I  thought  not  well  of  it,  and  to  was  Very  vnwtl*. 
ling  to  appear  in  it,  th^e  being,  as  I  thought,  enough  besides  me- 
to  be  employed  in  it,  and  therefore  I  speak  the  truth,  as  it  is  in 
Jesus,  to  shew  how  I  had  the  fear  of  the  Lard  before  me ;  I  ity, 
as  to  what  I  did  was  upon  this  account ;  I  did  it,  first,  In  obedi- 
ence to  the  then  supreme  authority  of  England,  and  after  the  Lord 
*  gave  answer  to  solemn  appeals. 

Running  on  after  thi^  rate,  the  court  was  wearied  witK  his  dis« 
course,  and  put  him  on  to  plead  to  his  indictment. 

Ho  desired  he  might  declare  the  grounds  whereupon  the  parlia« 
nirnt  proceeded,  and  give  the  grounds  and  reasons  of  the  fact. 

To  which  the  king's  council  said,  then  you  roast  needs  confess 
if.  MHiereupon  he  acknowledged  that  he  was  there,  and  pro. 
cceded  according  to  the  act  of  parliament :  Biit  was  told,  as  the 
court  had  often  said  before,  that  neither  Che  lords  nor  the  com- 
mons, jointly  or  severally,  had  any  power  wkhont  the  king ;  and 
that  the  pow^r  then  in  being  had  not  the  least  colour  of  authority 
for  what  they  did ;  and  that  it  was  not  a  thing  to  be  debated  with* 
ont  denying  our  allegiance,  that  the  snbject  dui  hold  op  his  hand" 
against  his  sovereign. 

After,  the  Lord  Annesloy  made  a  learned  speech,  declaring  the ' 
illegalitjr  of  their  proceedings,  that  when  a  treaty  was  concluded ' 
with  the  king,  and  accordingly  all  things  like  to  be  settled,  he  and 
some  other  had  contrived  and  designed  to  keep  the  far  greater  part 
of  the  members  ont  against  their  allegiance,  the  laws  of  the  land,  * 
and  against  the  privileges  of  parliament,  &c.  making  themBelves  an 
arbitrary  parliament,  and  driving  away  the  rest,  dtc. 

But  Mr.  Calew  being  not  able  to  say  any  thing  in  defence  of 
his  high  charge;  the  jury  never  went  out  for  it^  bat  presently 
brought  him  in  guilty, 

Mr.  Scott  was  brought  next,  and,  after  all  the  formalities  of  the ' 
court  were  over,  he  first  pleaded  (he  priviL  ge  of  a  parliament-man ; 
several  witnesses  were  produced  against  him,  that  he  so  gloried  in 
the  death  of  the  king,  as  to  say,  <^  That  he  desired  it  might  be 
written  upon  his  tombstone,  to  the  end  all  the  world  might  know 
it ; "  as  also  other  things,  which  expressed  his  malicious  forward- 
ness  in  that  horrid  murther.  The  main  part  of  his  pleading,  wat 
to  justify  the  authority  of  the  rump- parliament,  which,  being  so 
often  answered  before^  need  not  here  be  inserted .  The  jury  soon 
concluded  with  him  likewise,  and  found  him  guiify. 

Mr.  Gregory  Clement  petitioned  the  court  to  wave  his  plea  of 
Not  Guilty ;  which  the  iDourt  granting,  he  confessed  the  indict- 
ment. 

'^  Col.  John  Jones  confessed,  that  he  was  present  at  giving  sen- 
tence against  the  king,  only  denied  the  form  of  the  indictment;  . 


b   - 


wiioreiipon  a  jury  vas,  i^ithoui  his  excepting  ai^invt  any,  quiekly 
•vorn,  alid)  nieoordiog  to  hiB  own  concession,  found  biin  guilty. 

The  judge,  in  a  rery  learned  speedh,  endeavoured  to  make  them 
•emible  4lf  the  hdnou^ness  of  the  aio,  and,  persuading  them  to  re. 
pestuioe,  prayed  God  to  have  mercy  upon  tuem^  and  read  their 
sentence  upoo  all  together :  -        - 

ypa  aliftll  go  from  hence  to  the  place  from  whence  you  came, 
and  froni  that .  place  shall  be  drawn  upon  a  hurdle  to  the  place  of 
ezectttioD,  and  there  shall  hiing  by  the  neck  till  you  are  half  dead, 
and  fthall  be  cut  down  alhe,  and  your  privy-members  cut  otf  be- 
fore yottr  face  and  thrown  into  the  fire,  your  belly  ripped  up  and 
your  bowels  barnt,  your  head  to  be  serercd  from  your  body,  your 
J>ody  Khali  be  divided  into  foujr  quarters^  and  disposed  as  his  ma- 
jesty shall  think  fit. 
.    AU  w^re  shadU^ed  with  fettar^  and  carried  to  the  press-yard. 
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Being  a  Catalogpe  of  such  Books  as  have  been  lately  made,  and,  by  the 
Authors,  preseuted  to  the  Ouilege  of  liediam. 

printed  in  tbe  Year  1660.    Qairto»  contiiinmg  eight  pftgrs. 


TIIE  Difference  between  Rogue  and  Robert,  Titchbum  and 
Tyburoy'  learnedly  stated  in  sereral  positions,  in  an»Hir  to 
a  late  Libel,  or  University.  C^nerip^ ;  by  ilubcrt  Titchburn,  Al- 
derman* 

.•    Canaan^s  Gropes;  being  a  taatf(  of  the  virtues  and  fidelity  of-  our 
Saints  t  By  the  same  Author, 

Ochus  Redivivus;  or,  a  clear  Demonstration  that  a  Trap. door, 

or  Gallows,  is  the  best  reward  for  trailcrous  assistance^  an  e&ceU 

lent  piece;  illustrated  with  fariety  of  Figures,  and  intended  lately 

,ijOT  publick  view;  by  the  Parliament  of  i:)ng1and.     A  Manu^crift 

.not  yet  printed. 

But  lately  married :  or  a  grave  Reason  why,  amongst  other 
Wares,  he  hath  but  for  these  two  Years  tcatied  iu  Horns ;  by  M- 
chbla^  Gold,  Rump  Merchant 

Ragionamcntj  d'Aretino:  or,  p^thctical  and  feeling  Dialogues, 
(or  the  Preparation  and  Instruction  of  the  saiictifud  Sisieis;  hy 
Thomas  Scot^  a  Bfewcr*s  Clark,  and  late  Sccictary  of  the  Coun- 

a3    * 
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The  Sword  of  the  Spirif  tlie  Devirs  inrtst  WeifM^ne  or, 
ing  and  Prtying  the  roost  expedient  Way  to  rule  A*  JSarth ;  byr 
Sir  Henry  Vane,  Knight. 

Vanitas  Vanitatum,  omnia  Tanitas :  or,  SainUlike  Ejtc»l»Hont 
against  t  he  Vanity  of  Turbulency  and  Ambition ;  Iff  the  sama 
Vane  author. 

Corniplio  anius  generatio  ^llerius:  or,  a  Treatise  t^prore  that 
a  Run.away  Apprentice  makes  an  excellent  States-man ;  by  Mtt^ 
jor  Salwey. 

Sanguis  Martyrum  semen  Ecclesiae :  A  cotupleat  Wdrk,  propo* 
sing  to  the  Parliament,  that  the  best  way  to  propagate  the  Com- 
monwealth is  to  settle  it  on  the  Huins  of  its  first  Founders,  I^m- 
bert,  Vane,  Desborow,  Titchburn,  &c«  by  a  Friend  to  the  Comr 
monwcalth  of  England. 

Mercuriui  Acheronticus:  or,  the  Infernal  Post,  beinfi;'  a  Way 
lately  invented  for  more  speedy  and  safeCon?eyancc  to  the  diabo. 
lical  Regions;  by  Thomas  Scot,  now  Post-master  General  to  the 
Prince  of  Darkness. 

Hoylins  Redivivus :  or,  a  perfect  Demonstration,  that  the  easiest 
way,  to  revenge  a  Man  of  his  Adversaries,  is  to  make  use  of  the 
help  of  Alderman  HoiVs  Chain:  A  Manuscript  intended  shortly 
for  publick  View;  by  Sir  Arthur  Haalerigge,  a  crack-brained 
Knight. 

Solemn  Prayers  for  the  Destruction  of  Babel,  being  very  pithy 
Ejaculations  for  the  pulling  down  St.  Pulcher's  Church,  lest  he 
should  never  get  Money  for  the  sale  of  his  Horse;  by' Jeremy  Ires. 
the  gifted  Maggot-Monger. 

De  Antiquitate  Typographiac,  -to  shew,  that  Printings  or  Pres- 
sing, was  as  ancient  as  Grand-father  Adam,  learhadly  put  home  by 
Henry  Hills,  Printer,  to  the  Taylor's  Wife  in  Black-Friars. 

Tempora  mutantur  &  nos  mutamur  in  illb :  or,  a  compleat  His- 
tory of  the  Life  of  blind  Hewson,  from  his  Awl  to  his  Sword,  and 
now  to  his  Last,  by  his  own  Hands. 

Ariana  Arianissima  divulgata:  or,  a  plain  dtscotery  of  those 
Plac^  and  Honours,  which  are  already  by  the  D^il  provided  for 
his  best  Servants  of  the  Rump. 

Utrum  horum  mavis  accipe :  or,  the  gracious  Proffer  of  a  Hal- 
ter^ or  a  Hatchet,  to  the' grand  Assertors  of  the  good  old  Caine, 
by  a  Friend  to  the  Commonwealth  of  England. 

The  Harmony  of  Confessions :  or,  the  Fanatick  Directory ; 
compiled  by  Sir  Henry  Vane,  Mr.  Simpson,  Mr.  Feak,  James 
Naylor,  and  others ;  a  Piece  wonderfully  conducing  to  the  Inte* 
rest  of  the  Saints,  and  Destruction  of  that  AnUchristian  thing,  cal« 
led,  Settlement. 

Babylon  is  fallen,  Babylon  Is  fallen :  or,  the  true  Relation  of 
the  final  Overthrow,  and  utter  Destruction  of  the  rotten  Rump  of 
k  Parliamentary  Junto,  by  a  Friend  to  King  Charles  the  Second. 

The  Rump*s  Seminary:  or,  the  Way  to  find  ont  the  ablest  Uto- 
pian Commonwealth*s-Men,  by  the  Coffee  Club  at  Westminster. 

Lucri  bonus  est  odor  ex  re  qualibet;  a  Trcatbe  written  \n  De* 
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bttcB  tff  bit  f aisii^;  on  the  Bay'i  Cloye-fttool  Pan,  and  TMenrii^  flnr 
Contents  for  his  own  Profit,  because  the  Lad  was  so  profane  to 
carry  it  on  a  Sanday  ;  by  Alderman  Alkins,  Shit-breeches. 

A  T.  ir  aa  good  for  a  Sow  as  %  Pancake;  whereby  is  clearly  de« 
■Ofutmtedy  that  the  Rump  would  hafe  carried  on  the  Business  of 
the  SaiDta,  batter  than  any  Parliament  chose  according  to  the  Laws 
of  the  Natian;  by  Tim.  Rogers,  prsnoeps  fanaticorom. 

Tha  Sainta  may  fall  aw^y  finally,  proved  in  Giijpuel  Orerton's 
Delivery  of  Hull,  into  the  Hands  of  the  Wicked,  when  he  h^ 
resolved  to  keep^it  till  the  Coming  of  the  fifth  Monarch ;  with  sun- 
dry other  £iamples  of  the  Brethren's  Apostasy. 

Ncbeard,  the  true  charactcristical  Mark  of  a  pions  Brother, 
and  a  real  Asscrtor  of  the  good  old  Cause;  by  John  iretun  and 
Robert  Titchburn. 

The  Spirit  in  the  Shape  of  an  Owl,  howling  upon  the  Top  of  the 
Moantaioa ;  by  Vavasor  Powell. 

The  Repentance  of  a  Sinner,  or  Paraph rastical  Meditations  upon 
the  Rrnnp's  Lamentations;  by  Colonel  John  Streater. 

Sicut  erat  in  principto,  As  you  were,  Gentlemen;  a  serious 
EihortatioD  to  his  Brethren  of  his  Blade,  to  return  to  their  former 
pitiful  Occupation ;  by  John  Desborow,  Ploughman. 

Crispin  and  Crispianns,  an  excellent  Romance,  illustrated  and 
ienoblcd;  by  Col.  John  Hewson. 

£  malts  minimntti  eligendum,  Of  two  Evils  the  least  is  io  be 
dioacn;  and  then  whether  Milk-purse  Lawyers,  or  Cut-throat 
TyranU,  are  the  more  tolerable ;  oy  Sugcnius  Philopater. 

Dapple  Groans  under  the  Weight  of  Sancho  Pancha :  or,  the 
qitnodam  miserable  Estate  of  the  City- Ass;  by  John  Ireton,  then 
Lord  Mayor  of  London. 

JDe  tiibna  Impostortbos,  or,  a  perfect  Hbtory  of  those  three 
Bolofioiis  Cheats,  Rogers,  Feak,  and  Praisegod  Rsrebone. 

Aoimad versions  and  Corrections  of  St  Paul's  Epbtles,  and  espe- 
eially  of  that  Sentence,  Godliness  is  great  Gain ;  whereas  it  should 
be,  Gain  is  great  Godliness,;  as  is  clearly. proved  by  William  Kif- 
ia,  broker  of  Ihe  World. 

The  AH  of  Pimpkig  set  forth  to  the  Life,  for  the  Benefit  aivi 
lattroction  of  all  the  indigent  Brethren;  by  Michael  Oldsworih, 
FtaspiAaeter  General  to  tlM  late  Earl  of  Pcmbrot^e. 

The  Defect  of  a  Virtue  Is  worse  than  the  Excess;  a|Treatise, 
shewing  how  nittch  better  It  is  to  be  hung  like  a  Stallion  with  Henry 
HaHin,  than  with  the  Lord  Monnson  to  want  a  Bauble. 

Diva  Pecnnia,  a  brief  Discourse,  to  prove  that  there  neither  1$^ 
nor  ca^  be  any  other  God,  which  should  be  adored  by  the  Saints, 
hot  the  oaMii|»atent  Lady,  Money ;  by  Marchamond  Needham,  the 
Dstil's  Half«CnowikNewa.Monger« 

Fflitola  ia  Ano,  and  the  Ulcer  of  the  Rump;  wherein  is  shewn, 

that  thereis  no  better  Way  to  core  such  Distempers,  than  a  Burn- 

mg,  or  Gtoterising ;  by  the  Ramp^onfounding  Boys  of  the  City 

of  London.  . 

LesLegua:  ofj  a  dear  Demoostratloa  that  there  can  be  no 

k4 
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better  Way  for  the  Security  of  the  Satnts,  than  by  qoHe  ebolMi«. 
ing  the  Laws  oY  England,  and  setting  up  in  their  steadthe  Caiiona 
of  Beelzebub;  by  Miles  Corbet,  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  the  infer- 
nal Commonwealth. 

The  Saints  shs^W  possess  the  Earth;  proving,  that  it  is  lawful  for 
the  Brethren  to  stab,  cut  the  throats  of,  or  any  Way  make  ma 
End  of  the  Wicked  of  this  World,  if  so  be  there  wUl  thereby  aoy 
Profit  accrue  to  themselves ;  by  the  Congregations  atStFHuil's, 
and  elsewhere. 


A  LETTER  OF  ADVICE 

TO  HIS  EXCELLENCY 

LORD  GENERAL  MONK. 

I^ondoa :  Pripted  !■  the  year  i^^*    Quarto,  coutaioing  eigbt  pages. 


My  Lord, 

THE  government  of  this  natioti,  for  tiiese  many  years  till  of 
late,  hath  been  miaed,  partly  monarchical,  partly  ar^toefa. 
tical,  and  partly  democratical ;  in  which  the  power  also  was  fiataliy 
divided  between  king,  lords,  and  commons ;  whereby,  every  state 
therein  having  distinct  aims,  and  sometimes  contrary  ones,  the  na- 
ti6n  was  impotent  and  weak,  and  Wanted  that  harmony,  vrhich  is 
'to  be  found  in  all  the  parts  of  a  well-ordered  govemnent :  Yet, 
under  this  form,  did  England  enjoy  many  good  days,  and  great 
liberties  and  privileges,  and  also  met  with  not  a  few  oppresauMia. 
Tholie  good  days  I  cannot  but  assign  (whether  truly,  or  no,  I 
leave  to  your  lordship's  sounder  judgment)  to  the  democraticar 
part  of  the  government,  which 'was  the  constant  bulwark  of  £iig« 
lish  liberties,  and  procured  us  those  excellent  laws,  which  our 
kings,  by  their  good-wills,  otherwise  would  aleicr  have  passed, 
and  which  yet  (such  is  the  blindness  of  many  men)  it  is  thought, 
in  most  good  companies,  we  shall  never  be  able  to  retain,  vrithoat 
the  restoration  oflnonarchy.  On  the  other  side,  the  exorbitan- 
cies  and  oppressions  of  the  late  government,  the  house  of  commons, 
in  the  reigns  of  the  two  late  kings,  imputed  to  the  -prefogative  and 
power  of  the  king  |  which  at  last  seemed  %o  heavy  and  grievous  to 
the  people,  that,  incited  by  the  famous  ^ong  pariiament,  they  took 

>up  arms  against  the  king,  to  devest  htm  of  the  militia,  aiid  negative 
voice,  and  some  other  rights  he  claimed,  of  jsihich  an  English  king 

'  being  stripped,  could  be  nothing  but  an  Ueroick  monarch ;  and, 
in  this  sen.^e,  they  fought  against  monarchy  ^itself* .  In  this  war, 
.the  royalists,  having  lost  no  small  quantity  .of  itheir  best  blood, 
vrere  vanquished,  and,  with  the  death  of  the  late  king,  monarchy 

'  itself,  for  a  time,  expired.  And  now  this  poor  natiiMi,  jLOt  meetiDg 
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wiA  dM  fdkity  of  .being  pat  immedittoljr  iafo  the  f^rm  of  aii  equal 
eoniDODwealth,  yet  net  with  the  best  expedient,'  Ifeing  goreraed 
bf  tbe  members  of  parliament  that  eoaitinned  to  sit  after  the  king'i 
death;  wbo,  through  their- wisdom,  pot  the  aalioii  in  such  a  pot4 
tare,  as  was  a  great  rdfreslunent  to  the  harrassed  country;  andy 
dirougb  their  victories,  more  increased  our  territories,  aod  were 
swre  snooesafvl  in  arms,  than  all  tbe  fAartial  princes  that  reigned 
ia  this  isle  since  tbe  ccmqaest;  approfing  theitiselfes  to  the  whole 
world  prudent,  actire,  and  conrogeoes  statesmen,  and  anch  as 
nmded  tbe  interest  of  their  co«ntry«  What  good,  what  benefts, 
what  felicities  might  we  not  justly  expect  from  those  worthy  pa« 
triots,  but  this  only,  namely,  a  gAodgoverament?  And,  if  this 
she  is  not  expected,  it  is  not  beeaase  their  good  intentions  to  the 
nation  ace  at  all  qaestioned,  but  because  they,  being  too  many, 
srsnot  capable  of  performing  it.  But,  as  they  were  too  many  to 
fnine  a  good  goremment,  so  also  they  were,  and  still  are,  looked 
oa,  by  wbe  men,  as  too  few  to  make  a.  popular  council.  Being 
but  a  piece  of  a  house  of  commons,  and  necessitated  to  sit  so  many 
years,  and  to  lay  heavy  taies  and  burdens  oil  the  people,  General 
Cromweli,  during  his  time,  turned  them  out  of  doors,  and  then 
called  a  select  senate ;  which,  being  packed  'by  him,  plaid  his 
CUBc,  at  laat  resigning  into  his  hands  their  power.  He,  rejecting 
tbe  title  of  king,  assumed  to  himself  the  goremment,  and  a  greater 
power,  than  the  English  kings  formerly  had,  with  the  consent  of  a 
gfcat  part  of  the- people,  who,  like  affrighted  children,  thought 
^ef  shonM  be  safe,  being  hid  under  the  gown  of  this  great  man. 
Yet  6dled  he  in  Ms  design  of  erecting  a  durable  monarchy,  who, 
probably,  was  able  to  bare  brought  to  pass  any  thing  else  in  this 
natioD.  With  didiculty,  whilst  he  lired,  be  made  a  shift  to  keep 
hiflttelf  in  the  saddle,  which  his  son  lost,  presently  after  he  was 
JDOunted.  The  gorernment  then  devolred  into  the  hands  of  this 
present  parliament,  who  kept  it  not  long,  before  they  Were  ejected 
bf  their  nrmy ;  but  now  again,  this  third  time,  are  they  risen  from 
the  dead,  and  restored,  through  the  fidelity  and  courage  of  your 
excellency,  to  the  exercise  of  their  trust. 

TJms  hath  this  poor  nation,  within  these  few  years,  tried  all 
BorU  of  goTeramcnt,  but  an  equal  commonwealth.  We  hare  ex- 
perienced monarchy  in  the  old  line,  aud  in  the  two  protectors,  a 
Select  senate,  an  oligarchy,  the  gorerument  of  an  army,  what 
>ot?  And  bare  not  as  yet  met  with  the  ends  of  a  good  govern- 
iB^nt  Like  a  drowning  man,  this  nation  hath  laid  bold  of  erery 
tbing  that  came  in  its  way;  but  all  things  hare  proved  but  straws, 
*mI  helpless  twifp,  that  will  not  beb^  it  abore  water. 

And  now.  Sir,  can  any  thing  else  sare  us  but  an  equal  common- 
veaith  ?  Which  in  trtitji  is  no  more  than  a  free  and  full  parlia- 
"leat,  hut  a  free  and  full  parliament  more  truly  elected,  and  better 
fomsd.  •  Yoa  having  been  bred  up  in  the  best  school  of  experi- 
^itce,  and  being  acquainted  by  history  with  ancient,  and,  by  your 
^ra^ds  and  employment,  with  modern  patterns  of  govern  men  t,  out 
^tvlttch  your  exact  judgment  will  readily  gather  whaterer  ia  ex. 
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tellent^  or  afrc^able  to  this  mUion  ;  I  ihall  M>t  firerattft  to  His* 
eoone  parttctilarly  of  the  fravitng  of  a  governmeiit  to  jowr  coBcd* 
Iraof^  whom  God,  I  hope,  hath  Tailed  to  be  the  legisktor  of  fio^ 
land.  Onlj  ^ive  Me  leate  to  rnneanfoer  yoo,  that  it«  the  jud^* 
Blent  of  the  eHide  in  the  politicks,  groMded  on  notaUe  «jwaipfceB, 
experience  and  reason,  and  approved  by  modern  writers,  that  the 
legislator  of  a  nstioa  must  be  but  ooe  mftn;  who,  irliatsoe«er«si« 
traordinary  actions  he  attempeth,  or  whatsoever  pwwer  ho  tmrn^ 
meth  to  himsel/  for  the  accomplishing  of  so  worthy  an  ondi  astbe 
settling  bf  a  ooawKniwealth  will  prore  to  be,  deserves  not  only  cat- 
coiie,  but  also  honour.  (Consider,  Sir,  the  present  state  of  adbirs, 
and  see  if  you  are  able  to  duioem  the  foot,  on  whioh  oar  present 
commonwealth,  so  called,  now  stands,  so  narrow  is  tt  become: 
Or,  if  it  hath  a  foot,  is  it  not  like  that  of  NebuchadneszarS  iniage, 
part  of  iron,  and  part  of  miry  clay,  which  will  not  deasre  togc« 
ther?  It  is  already  fractioned  and  crumbled  into  a  small  handful, 
which,  though  so  small,  is  not  wefl  knit,  bat  aff»nb  daily  cause 
of  jealousy ;  that  like  the  little  idnirch  or  sect,  which,  consisting^ 
as  Barclay  relates,  of  but  three  men,  ceme  at  last  to  be  three  *e» 
▼eral  churches:  *<  Sic  de  angnsti  occlesia,  A  trium  boBtiame  na* 
mero  definite,  tres  quoqne  ecciesie  natae  sent;"  thin  party  will 
brea|e,  til}  they  have  not  number*  enoeghi  to  make  up  a  fanily. 
And  do  you  think  so  weak  a  defence,  as  this  party  u,  will  be  ablcJ 
to  repel  the  Tiolentrage  of  that  increased  mnkitode,  which,  Wie 
a  mighty  sea,  threatens  to  OTerbear  it?  fiat,  Sir,  either  yon,  look 
on  the  parliament,  not  only  as  willing,  but  also  as  able  to  settle  ea 
a  good  government,  or  else  yon  would  never,  I  conceiee,  etand  by 
It,  and  own  it.  If  you  look  on  the  parliament  es  able  to  peiw 
form  it,  we  have  new  canse  to  esteem  and  love  our  country,  after 
a  more  extraordinary  manner,  that  can  produce  one  or  twe-huu 
dred  able  and  sufficient  legislators, 'when  Rome,  Sparta,  Athens, 
or  Israel,  can  boast  of  but  one  a*piece. 

But,  my  Lord,  the  opinions  of  so  many  men  met  together  meet 
be  TariottS,  and,  like  a  multitude  of  physicians,  will  indaager,  if 
not  destroy  their  languishing  patient.  Let  England,  dierefore,  my 
Lord,  hare  but  one  physician,  and  such  an  one  as  they  esteem  and 
loTC ;  which  will  facilitate  its  recovery.  Your  excellency,  bensg 
esteemed  and  loved  by  your  country,  crowned  with  victory,  crie* 
brated  for  martial  skill,  for  your  undaunted  courage,  your  poli- 
tick conduct,  and  also  having  the  militia's  of  the  three  nations  at 
your  back,  is  that  physician  that  may  make  us  as  happy,  or  as  mi* 
aerable  as  you  please. 

fiut  alas!  whilst  the  ship,  that  we  are  all  embarked  in,  is  tossed 
in'  a  high  sea,  you.  Sir,  seem  to  sleep,  notwithstanding  the  loud 
noise  of  all  degrees  of  people,  crying  out  to  you,  <^  Save  us,  or  we 
perish."  Behold,  what  a  chaos  England,  your  native  country,  is 
become ;  be  you  to  it,  as  Moses  was  to  Aaron,  instead  of  a  God  ; 
reduce  the  jarring  elements  into  their  places ;  set  a  new  and  bean* 
tiful  face  on  your  deformed  country,  and,  by  bestowing  on  it  an 
equal  commonwealth,  make  it  a  pamdise,  wl^ereia  we  may  pass  onr 
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4mha|J|llf)rj  ftfid  ^e»HNlllf,  hkuvdig  God  for  ao  w«rtbj  and  he- 
mirk  •  p«rsoiiv««  T^cM  lh#Vf  by  will  approve  jroanolf. 

Ehgtantf ,  when  mn  equal  oonMftmi wealthy  liiill  bo  as  wise  m  Viol 
lice,  as  rieK  as  ttoHand,  as  vtrtciowi  and  laitttary  as  Rome*  Bo. 
Fieveit,  Sir,  no  legislator  hitherto  haih  had  so  large  territories^  td 
lenle  a  migbtjf  and  glorious  eonimoinrealth  on,  as  EnglandaiTarrds. 
AUnaooer  of  ttiaterials  are  nwde  ready  for  erectaag  the  i»ost  beao- 
Hfal  sfroetiire ;  there  only  wants  an  able  workman.  Can  yoa  see 
tny  obitaelelii  your  way?  Ton  yoanclf  have  afiiraied^  thtft  th^ 
fouD^tion  of  mooareby  is  gone.  And  what  nobility  is  there  to 
oppose  yoo,  bat  a  titular  and  impotent  oae?  What  army  hath 
iiii^lmd,  but  what  is  at  your  command  ?  Maltitodes  of  pec^le, 
ioiM,  like  child rf«,  who  must  hare  a  baby  to  play  with,  antl 
soneddng  to  glitter  In  their  eyes,'  cry  for  a  king;  but,  when  they 
abll  ofice  view  the  glory  and  splendor^  and  enjoy  the  feiioity  of 
as  eqaat  eomai  on  wealth,  they  will  cry  out  with  the 'ravished  epos- 
tl€  at  the  transfi^ration  of  o«r  blessed  Saviour,  ^^  it  is  good  lor 
Bf  to  be  here,  let  as  build  us  tabernacles."  At  worst,  if  this  kind 
of  govemaient  prove  so  good  for  the  nation,  as  is  promised,  these 
fond  peopk  win  not,  nor  indeed  can  they,  ipake  any  person  moMi 
tbu  a  priaea  in  the  commonwealth. 

Whatsboahl  binder  you  then  from  settting  snch  a  goternmcnt^ 
Or  what  encMragements  are  wanting  ?  Do  it,  and  you  make  this 
people  glorioas  and  blessed;  you  will  infinitely  please  them,  ami 
tWdiy  attun  to  the  highest  step  of  honour,  becoming  the  founder 
of  a  potent  state;  a  legislator,  that  shall  be  commended  by  a 
Irnned  age,  the  father  of  your  country,  and  princeps  perpetuusn 
Si  fuo  Hi  iiaeriar  mi  ttUandam  rmnp,  sic  kabeto :  Omnibus  qmi 
T^trimm  e&nwrvaverinij  affprnerittiy  wuoerini^  cerium  e$9e  in  cml^y 
wdB^ateas  fooiMi,  ubi  beaH  <rve  ^empiierno  fruaniur.  Cic*  do 
^.  Sdp. 

AN  EXACT  ACCOUNT  OF  THE 

RECEIPT^  AND  DISBURSEMENTS 

SXPtlTDSD  BT   THB 

CX)MMITTEB  OF  SAFETY, 

Vron   THE   EMKKGEKT   OCCASIONS    OF  TRS   NATI0K« 

IMivered  io   iyy  M,  R.   Secrttary   to   the  said    Commicteey 
To  prevent  faUe  Reports  and pr^udkate  Censures. 

I^doB :  Pointed  for  Jefeaiiah  Hameiik  1600.  Folio,  contalniDg  tweWe  pages. 

Hat  IV  nrvass  too  a  Hoaoustf, 
T  AM  cone  here,  according  to  order,  to  present  unto  you  an 
^  cnct  aceoaat  of  what  money  was  disiniTsed  by  the  Committee 
^Sift^,  in  the  short  ttae  of  thair  aittiaf.    Truly,  I  woold/aia 
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justlff  myself,  and  thoee  #1io  w«M  of  feiMt«fl^  for  I-dfifhre  t*  «|W 
pear  an  honest  man  outward] j,  vbatorer  I  am  inwardly.    I  know, 
juid  am  not  ignorant,  what  a  g04Jd  tbiiif  it  is  tO:  be  a  good  stew. 
ard;  'for  I  know  fon  love  good  stewards ^  and  ba^e  thrown  out  the 
faouly  of  tbe  Stewards,  beeaaseyon  tbs>a9bt  Upeiaao^t.  to  be  good 
stewards.     I  make  no  qaostio»,  btttyo«ir  hdnoun  ml^l  fiod  tWs  to 
be  a  just  and  true  account;  for  I  iearoed  sabtracliofi,  .multiplica* 
tioa,  and  addition,  whale  I  was  at  Drary*Ho9se ;  asid,  I  thiuk 
God,  I  attained  also  to  some  small  knowledge  of  tb«  .golden  ruls, 
I  oonld  have  wbhed  with  all  my  heart  it  had  l>een  moroi  yet  1  io* 
tended  to  hare  perfected  my  knowledge  in  the  Committy)e  of  Safttj, 
had  my  time  fiot  been  so  short ;  however,  I  intreat  your  hoaoars 
to  consider,  that  the  Cbmmittee  of  SaFety  could  be  at;  no  smajl 
charges,  in  regard  of  thecipences  that  wait  apon  authority.    We 
>had  many  mouths  to  feed,  many  wanting  bretbi«n,  that  were  in 
charity  to  be  relieved ;  and  charity,  your  hnnoufs  know  how  laa- 
dable  a  thing  it  is.     All  men  lofe  money,  all  men -seek  for  it,  aud 
are  not  well  till  they  have  it;  and  would  you  have  the  Committos 
of  Safety  more  thain  men?     Truly,  I  can  assara  your  honoori, 
they  wore  but  men  at  their  highest,  and  now  they.a|!e  God  knovi 
what ;  it  is  thought,  some  of  tbem  now  wish  they  wcfia  •women.  It 
is  true,  changes  have  been  very  advantageous  to  a  great  maAy  men 
in  these  tiroes,  but  there  are  no  changes  now  can  do  thein  g'lod, 
but  such  metamofphoses,  as  the  poets  apeak  of.    I  o^^elf  wiih  I 
.  had  been  changed  into  |m  elder^tree,  to  have  been  cut  out  info  pot- 
guns,  when  1  first  Angered  a  penny  of  their  money  *     Truly  ^  I 
think  the  curse  of<Sim«>n  Magus  fell  upon  them.;  for  PQ  sooner 
was  their  money  spent,  bnt  they  wore  forced  to  run. away  a  ao  th4t 
I  may  say  of  them,  that  they  and  their  money  |)erished  tpgetber. 
How  it  perished,  I  hope  yourbpnopc?  will  hcfel^  f^fsoifPfuU  <a. 
tisfaction.   I  would  have  your  honours  contented  wi^h  this  ac- 
count, which  I  have  here  brought;  bnt  I  assure  your  honouri,  if 
you  will  not,  I  can  bring  you  no  other.     I  {lave  one  word  more, 
by  way  of  petition :  That  your  honours  would  be  pleased  to  coo. 
aider  my  condition ;  and,  if  I  have  laid  out  aay  mgney  9ut  o/nij 
purse  (as  you  ipay  hereby  perceive  that  I  have)  that  ypa  will  be 
pleased  to  restore  it  me  again,  and  give  me  ten  times  as  much  more. 
It  is  a  sad  thing  to  be  poor  and  needy.     ^  O  hunger,  hunger,'  M^d 
the  famous  Champion  uf  £ngland,  *•  more  sharp- than  the  liUoke  of 
<  dcath^  thou  art  the  eatreme&t  punishment  that  ever,  m^  cimIu- 
^  red;  if  I  were  now  king  of  Armenia,  and  chief  poiciitate  of 
'  Asia,  yet  would  I  give  my  diadem,  my  sceptor,  « iiii  ail  ray  pro- 
^  vinces,  for  one.  sliver  of  brown  bread.*     I  speak,  this  to  f be w 
you  how  much  it  concerns  every  man,  and  as  well  mySclf,  a<  anj 
body  else,  to  prevent  poverty;  which  makes  menirge  my  petition 
io  you  once  again,  that  yod  would  not  only  not  take  away  what  I 
have  got,  but  rather,  as  1  said  but  just  now,  .give  osr  ten  tioies 
more.     May  it  please  your  hopeursy  1  havu  done;  the  iiord  blest 
you,  and  incline  your  hearts  to  pity  and  compaMsion. 
ftecaivcd,  out  of  the  truasuries' of  the  £xotsu,  Customs,  and  tl^ 
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Sidm|o«ry'foiir«haiidff€d  madHbittj  tkoosand  pmisdi.    Dbbfaned. 

nfoUowetlix 

» 

TUl  ACCOUNT. 

IxFKiMis,  For  tlirce-and'twenfy  long  clokei ,  at  seven  pornide 
Mihiltings  per  elokB,  to  corer  the  Cotmnitbo  of  Safety's  kaa- 
verf,  one«liandred  sefvntj.two  poands  ten  thlUings, 

Item,  For  six  dozen  of  large'  fine  Holtand  handkerchiefs,  with- 
great  Freadh  buttons,  fofthe  Lord  Fleetwood,  to  wipe  away  the 
tean  from  bit  exceilenej^s  cheeks^  at  twenty  shillings  per  band« 
kerchief,  seventy-two  pounds. 

Item,  For  foar  new- perriwigs  for  his  lordship,  at  six  pounds' a, 
perriwig,  together  with  a  dozen  poonds  of  amber  powder,  with 
foar  wooden  blocks,  and  half  a  dozen  of  toi  toisc-shell  combs^  forty-: 
one  pounds  ten  shillings. 

Item,  For  a  silver  inkbom^  and  ten  gilt  pafier.books,  towered 
vith  green  plu»h  and  Turky  leather,  for  his  lady  to  write  Sn  at 
cbirih,  seven  pounds,  three  shillings,  and  three  pence. 

Item,  Paid  his  young  daoghter'si  mn^iick. master  and  danciAg^' 
nuter,  for  fifteen  months  arrears,  due  at  the  interruption  of  the 
pvliameiit,  fifty-nine  poands  five  shillings* 

Item,  For  twelve  new  brass  nails  that  w«re  wanting  in  hiscoaeh, 
ind  remof Ing  all  his  excellency's  homes  shoes,  and  blooding  his 
pad  nag,  one-hundred  and  sixty  pounds,  one  shilling,  and  twou> 
pence. 

Item,  For  four  rich  mantles  for  his  lady,  two  laced,  and  two  em. 
Wdered,  and  a  brave  new  gown  made  to  congratvlate  her  hns- 
band's  new  honour,  tWo-bnndred  and  weventy  pounds. 

Item,  Bestowed  by  her  order,  upon  the  jonmeymen  tabors,  and 
given  to  him  that  brought  home  and« tried  on  her  said  gown,  seven 
pieces  in  gold,  seven  povnds  fourteen  shillings. 

Item,  For  changing  an  old:faeblon  candle  cup,  and  three  silver 
iVilleti  that  were  melted,  ten  pounds. 

Item,  For  the  use  of  his  excellency's  rooms,  his  chairs  and  eu. 
ibiom,  as  also  for  candles  and  Scotch  coals,  while  the  Committee  of 
Oflioers  Sat  In  his'  house,  five^hundred  pounds.       ^ 

Item,  For  an  innumerable  company  of  pectoral  tfAh  and  locen. 
go,  to  dry  up  his  excellency's  rheum,  at  two  pence  a- piece,  thirty 
pounds,  two  shillings,  and  two  pence. 

intern,  Pud  the  apothecary^s  bill,  for  pills  and  clysters  for  the 
lutantumn,  eighty-one  por.nds  twelve  shillings. 

Item,  For  two  rolls  of  Spanish  tobacco  for  Colonel  Sydenham^ 
*t  twenty  shillings  per  pound,  according  to  the  protector*s  rate; 
And  five  bUick  pots  to  warm  ale  in,  at  tweire  pence  a-piece;  toge. 
^  with  ten  groee  of  glaaed  pipes,  at  nine  ^hillings  the  groce, 
fort7.6re  pounds,  thirteen  shillings,  and  four  pence; 

Item,  For  two  gilt  horn-books  for  his  great  son,  at  two  shillingi 
^^  lii  pence  a-piece,  fife  shillings. 

Item,  Bestowed  upon  thcfjord  Ijnmbert,  to  buy  him  the  sete- 
^  pictures  of  Moses,  Mahomet,  'Romulus  and  Remus,  Csesar^ 
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sihdall  th«sp  thbt  wcrd4l»^tlfoindfe#»on«rge  otepirdsaiBd  king. 
doms,  fi?e.thousand  pounds. 

Item,  Pre!$en(ed  to  the  Lord  Lambert  the  root  of  a  tolip,  and 
a  cerli^n  £ast*iDdian  flow6r  with  a  hard  name;  which,  for  their 
9^Uyr  «oft(^twai>httiii(r€d  aud  fiftj  p«»vnde« 

.  Itpm,  Paid  tbe  said  Jord,  who  is  nowr  nu  lord^  to  be  spent,  the 
Lord  knows  how,  in  ft  certatu  nortUem  expedition  wfatch  came  to 
iiotUng;  stjuthousand  pounds. 

.  item,  Laid  out  fotr  seven  rich  new  gowM,  bespoke  at  Paris  for 
the  Lady  Lambert,  to  be  worn  »eveik  several  days  one  after  aa- 
other,  a(. her  husband*^  coming  ta  the  crowns,  every  gown  valued  at 
4ixty  pounds  one  with  aiiothet',  four.hundred  and  twenty  pcMinds. 
•.  lten>,  For  pins  and  gloves  for  the  said  lady^  eighty-tbree  pouuds 
nine  shiUing9« 

Item,  Fur  seven  new  whiskks,  laced  with  Flanders  lace  of  t/ie 
iHst  edition,  each  wbisk  valued  at  lift^  pounds,  tliree«.kttndred  and 
tifty  pounds* 

Item,  For  fottr-hundred  packs  of  French  cards,  with  pictures, 
to  piay  at  Best  and  Picquet  withal,  two^hundred  pounds. 

Item,  For  a  new  pair  of  spurs  for  ColoneL  Clark,  and  a  new 
whip  with  a  silver  handle,  and  a  coral  whistle  at  the  end  of  it  to 
call  the  ostler,  three  pouqds  six  shillings. 

Item,  For  vamping  the  said  colonel's  riding-boots,  aad  for  new 
Qpur.leathers,  ten  pounds^ 

Item,  Laid  out,  for  wedding-clothes  for  the  Lord  Lambert's 
daughter,  eleven-hundred  tod  fifty  poands. 
.  Item,  Given  to  the  Lord  VVareston,  to  buy  him  a  house  and 
land  here,  because  his  lord&hlp  had  expressed  a  very  great  dislike 
of  his  own  country,  and  was  then  resolved  never  to  have  gone  thi* 
ther  any  more,  one-thousand  pounds. 

Item,  Given  to  the  Lord  Strickland,  for  his  very  ordinary-ser- 
vice, a  dozen  of  gUt  nutmegs,  at  six  pence  three  farthings  a«piece, 
six  shillings  and  four  pence* 

Item,  Given  to  Colonel  Berry,  to  buy  him  a  three-handed  sword, 
five-hundred  pounds. 

Item,  Given  to  Lord-mayor  Tiohbume,  to  buy  Kim  a  hobby- 
horse  and  a  clear  conscience,  three-thousand  pounds. 

Item,  Paid  to  a  spectacle-maker,  for  a  spectacle  with  one  glass 
for  Colonel  Hevfson,  foiir-hundred  pounds. 

Item,  Paid  for  three  great  saddles  for  the  Lord  Lawrence's  son, 
and  for  provender  for  his  lofty  steeds^  ever  since  the  protector's 
political  death,  five-hundred  pounds. 

Item,  Reimbursed  to  the  said  Lord  Lawrence  several  sums  of 
money,  which  his  eldest  son  squandered  away  upon  poets,  and 
dedications  to  his  ingenuity,  to  the  value  of  five-hundred  pounds 
n^ore. 

Item,  Paid  Sir  Harry  Vane,  to  defray  the  extraordinary  charges 
of  his  fruitless  voyage  into  the  Hope,  eight-hundred  pounds. 

Item,  Given  the  eunner,  for  four  salutes,  as  he  went  off  the 
Admiral^  ten  pieces  in  gold^  to  the  value  of  twelve  pou4d«« 
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Iliem,  Paid  Uk  Bcrivener ,  for  Wilting  out  tke  longiie' loftd^  t>e- 
twixt  him  and  the  Lord  Lambert,  wheo  they  jeul^  their  fer^ea  to* 
fethcr,  fifteen  poan<b* 

Item,  For  a  great  sharp  hntfe,  to  cat  his  meataccordJQg.to  hil 
stomacft,  with  an  agate  handle,  two  poiiodK,  foar  ^hilJii^y  and 
one  penny* 

Item,  For  candles,  devoured  by  his  lady  ewery  morning,  for 
these  last  three  montlb,  si^tty  pouadi>,  seven  0hiliiDg»,  and  two 
pence. 

Item,  Allowed  Sir  Harry  Vane,  .five^hii nd red  pounds,  to  pay 
for  the  eachaiige  of  money  which,  he  trausferrcd  into  ilgiland. 

Item,  Allowed  him  five^huodred  pounds  more,  to  buy  him  For« 
taiiatu!i*6  Cap. 

Item,  Given  to  Colonel  Cobbett,  three.hundred  pounds,  to  buy 
him  Mambrino's  helmet,  and  the  sword  which  St.  George  pulled 
out  of  the  rock,  in  all  four-hundred  pounds. 

Item,  Disbursed  to  the  Lady  Thomas,  at  the  request  of  her  fa- 
ther-in-law, four«hundred  and  seventy  pounds,  to  make  her  bus- 
bond  a  new  pair  of  horns,  his  old  ones  being  now  worn  out. 

item,  For  new  chairs  for  the  council«chamber,  and  for  brush- 
ing  the  hangings,  and  airing  the  room,  for  fear  of  any  infection 
that  the  Lord  Lambert's  enemies  might  leave  behind  them,  two* 
hundred  and  one  pounds,  three  shillings,  and  six  pence. 

Item*,  For  switches  which  the  Lord  Lambert  wore  out  when  he 
interrupted  the  parliament,  and  for  making  clean  his  boots  the 
next  day,^orty»three  pounds. 

'  Item,  Bestowed  upon  Mr.  Holland  nine-hundred  pounds  to  buy 
him  six  new  iron  chests,  to  lock  up  his  money  in. 

Item,  Paid  the  herald  for  a  new  coat  of  arms  for  Major  Gene* 
ral  Desborottgh,  with  this  motto,  <<  God  speed  the  Plough^'*  fi{ty. 
eight  pounds* 

Item,  Paid,  for  new  matting  one  of  his  bed-chambers,  sixteen 
pounds,  two  shillings,  and  two  pence. 

Item,  Paid  the  Lord  Whitlock  one-hundred  pounds  for  his  great 
Swedish  cat,  that  it  might  be  kept  in  the  Tower  as  one  of  the  Lord 
Lambert's  chattels,  for  the  publick  benefit  and  satisfaction  of  the 
nation. 

Item,  Paid  the  fellow  that  cut  the  Lord  Lambert's  corns,  the 
day  before  he  went  out  of  town,  fife  pounds  ten  shillings. 

Item,  For  a  tinder-box  for  the  Lord  Lambert,  with  a  thousand 
card-matches  to  light  his  candles  with,  when  he  waked  in  the  night, 
sixteen  ponnds,  fifteen  shillings,  and  ten  pence. 

Item,  For  half  a  score  new  lasts  for  the  Committee,  to  set  their 
Consciences  upon  when  they  began  to  pinch  them,  thirty  pounds 
seren  shillings* 

Item,  Taken  by  Mr.  Cor.  Holland  five-thousand  pounds,  to  sa. 
tisfy  himself  for  an  old  debt  owing  him  by  king  James,  paid  no 
less  than  twice  before. 

Item,  Taken  by  the  I^rd  Whitlock,  to  satisfy  himself  for  his 
amhassy  into  Swedcland,  twenty-thousand  pounds. 
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Item,  Giren  io  Mr.  Thankful  Owen,  a  small  c6llop  to  etch  out 
liis  fortanOs,  four  iMiodred  poandi). 

Item 9  Given  to  Mr.  Brand rith  a  thousand  pounds,  because  he 
had  nevidr  anj  thinjg;  giteii  him  before. 

•  Item,  Presented  by  the  whole  Committee  to  the  Lady  Ijambert 
a  tooth-pick  case  of  gold,  beset  all  ofer  with  diamonds,  mbies, 
and  emeralds,  that  cost  fifteen-hundred  pounds. 
^  Item,  For  a  handle  of  rods,  and  urine  to  soak  them  in,  which 
rods  were  prepared  for  those  that  Toted  the  Lord  Lambert  out  of 
commission,  seienfy  potinid«,  ten  shillings,  and  five  pence. 

Item,  Given  to  Cardinal  Mazarine  fifty*thousand  pounds,  to 
shew  him  there  was  money  stirring  then  in  England,  as  well  as  in 
the  protecfor*s  time. 

Item,  Bestowed  upon  Colonel  Salmon  five-hundred  pounds,  to 
buy  htm  boras;e- wafer,  and  syrup  of  gilly.flowers,  to  keep  up  his 
heart,  by  reason  of  his  continual  sighing. 

Item,  Laid  out  of  my  own  purse  two-huAdrcd  and  fifty  pounds, 
for  several  collations  aiid  dinners  both  in  Fish^tVcet,  and  else, 
where, 

Item,  For  bottles  of  wine  spent  in  my  own  house,  one^hundred 
pounds. 

Item,  For  banqueting,  stuff,  and  sweet-meats  of  all  sorts,  for 
my  wife  to  entertain  visitants,  and  for  six  new  Fiaaders  laced 
smocks,  thrce-hnndred  pounds. 

Item,  For  a  neck»lace  of  oriental  pearl,  and  three  diamond- 
rings,  and  a  silver  warming-pan,  four'hnndred  pounds,  ten  shil. 
lings,  and  sfx  pence. 

Item,  For  a  new  great  powdering-tub,  and  a  suit  of  tapestry 
hangings,  sixty-one  pounds  five  shillings. 

Item,  Laid  out  one«bundred  thousand  pounds,  which  was  car* 
Tied  down  to  the  banks  of  the  river  Tweed  by  way  of  temptation, 
which,  being  utterly  refused,  was^afterwards  dbtribnted  into  pri. 
Tate  quarters,  which  is  alt  the  account  I  am  able  to  give  o(  it. 

Item,  Paid  the  under-clerks  of  the  Committee  several  sums  of 
money  spent  in  ale-houses,  and  bawdy-houses,  according  to  their  so- 
Teral  accounts,  amounting  fin  all  to  one-hundred  eighty-three  pounds. 
Item,  Paifl  Politicus  five-hundred  and  fire  pounds,  to  make 
good  several  sums  of  money  by  him  lost  in  bowling-greenS|  and  at 
the  comb-makers  ordinary. 

Item,  For  capers,  samphire,  and  olives,  and  ten  bushels  of 
Kentish  pippins  for  lambs-wool,  being  all  very  scarce  commodities 
in  the  North,  to  furnish  the  Lord  Lambert's  table,  seven-hundred 
pounds,  six  shillings,  and  two  pence. 

Item,  For  a  hundred  bottoms  of  packthread,  but  for  what  use 
I  know  not,  one-hundred  and  three  pounds. 

Item,  For  ink,  paper,  pens^i  wax,  and  blue  dust,  one-thousand 
pounds. 

Item,  For  a  hundred-thousand  pounds  of  great  candles,  and 
given  in  as  a  gratuity  to  the  chaniHer^s  boy,  for  bringing  them  in, 
two-thousand  6ye  hundred  pounds. 
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Item,  Paid  to  Hnk-boys,  for  li^htioff  the  Commissioner*  and 
Counal  of  Officers  home  to  their  lodgings,  ninety-four  poancls. 

Item,  Paid  iinto  the  centiiiels,  for  pi.biiig  near  thegimcd,  fiftv. 
iCfen  pounds,  tlircc  shillings,  and  six  pence. 

Jtem,  For  Ka^t-India  night-gowns  for  the  Commissioners,  and 
the  rest  of  the  Officers,  and  for  iiigUt-caps  for  them,  two-hundrea 
aod  thirty-three  pounds. 

Itemy  Paid  the  chaplains  for  three  fast-days,  and  for  pome-ci- 
tron to  keep  the  Commissioners  empty  stomachs  from  wamblinir. 
leTen-hund red  cighty.nina  pounds. 

Item,  For  twelre  pair  of  cat-finger'd  gloves  for  myself  to  write 
10,  ten  pounds. 

Item,  ForcoflTee,  which  (ho  Commissioners  drank  every  roofn^ 
ing,  espccially.when  they  had  got  a  dose  over  nigh^,  thrce-hun- 
dred  and  forty  pounds  tf  n  shillings. 

Item,  Towards  the  repairing  the  ruins  of  Troy,  twenty-thoa. 
•and  pounds. 

Item,  For  whips,  tops,  and  jointed  babies,  for  the  Coramis- 
sioiiers  younger  children,  eighty-nine  pounds  seven  shillings. 

Item,  For  writing  out  the  invtrumeut  of  goFernmcnt  seven  times 
over,  fifty  pounds. 

Item,  Allowed  Colonel  Uewsoir,  for  his  charges  at  (he  4c$m. 
ons-house,  four-hundred  ninety-ftve  pounds. 

Item,  For  three  blue  beans  in  a  blue  bladder^  nincly^three 
pounds. 

Item^  Paid  to  Lilly,  for  casting  the  natirities  of  the  Commis- 
lioners  children,  five«huudred  pounds,  • 

It€m,  Given  to  Sir  IJarry  Vane  three  thousand  pounds,  torabp 
a  regiment  of  anabapti»ts. 

Item,  Bestowed  by  his  appointment  upon  Inciters,  promoters^ 
and  iiutigators,  one^thousand  pounds. 

Item,  Given,  as  a  i>resent  to  the  pope,  twenty-thousand  pounds 
by  the  said  Sir  Harry,  for  several  and  i»undr/  courttsics  dune  him 
by  his  holiness. 

Item,  For  a  hundred  new  cords,  which  were  to  be  used  when 
the  Lord  I^jambert  came  to  town,  and  aho  for  new  setting  the  ax 
in  the  Tower,  t^io-hundicd  and  four  pouad>,  6vc  ^hillings,  and 
(en  pence. 

Item,  Fur  a  very  strong  padlock  to  be  hung  upon  the  parlia- 
ment house  door,  and  a  silver  key,  which  was  to  he  delivered  to 
St.  Peter,  to  be  by  him  kept  (ill  (lie  i^onl  i^ambcrt  ^should  caU  to 
him  for  it,  oue-huqdred  and  ten  pounds,  (vveSvc  shillings,  and 
eight  pence. 

Item^  Given  the  porter  of  Waliingford  Iloi.se,  for  letting  (he 
officers  in  and  out,  and  sitting  up  all  hours  iu  (l^c  night,  one-hun- 
dred pounds. 

Item,  For  drawing  the  n'orfgage  of  my  Lord  Lamhert^s  house 
uulUndif  and  for  feci  to  the  council,  two-huiuUid  pounds. 

Item,  For  a  new  riding-hat  for  his  loidahip.  bccajise  he  '^ai 

YOt.  Yll.  h  , 
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told  that  that,  which  he  wore  in  the  day  of  his  wrath,  made  him 
look  like  a  Finsbury  archer,  ten  pounds. 

Item,  Bestowed  in  new.years  gifts  one  upon  another,  every  one 
giving  out  of  the  publick  stock,  seven  thousand  pounds. 

Item,  For  a  paddle,  staiF,  and  brown  bill,  for  Major-Generat 
Desborotigh,  when  his  worship  pleases  to  walk  his  grounds,  seven 
pounds  ten  shillings. 

Item,  Paid  to  Mr.  Saloway  for  raisins,  currants,  and  prunes, 
at  excessive  rates,  for  the  keeping  of  Christmas,  two-thousand 
pounds. 

.  Item,  Laid  out  for  turban ts,  sashes,  and  scimitars  for  the  Lord 
Lambert,  and  the  rest  of  his  adherents,  nine-thousand  five-hun- 
dred  fifty-i$lx  pounds,  which  made  men  think  they  would  have 
turned  Turks,  had  they  come  into  power. 

Item,  To  the  great  officers  in  the  commonwealth  of  Oceana,  the 
Polemarch,  the  Strategus,  and  my  Lord  Epimonus,  tenxthousand 
pounds,  to  buy  them  figs,  melons,  atnd  yellow  hats. 

Item,  Given  in  charity  to  the  State  of  Venice,  who  are  the  bul. 
wark  of  Christendom,  twelve-thousand  pounds. 

Item,  Laid  out  upon  a  great  hog-trough  io  be  set  up  in  Rum- 
ford,  as  a  trophy  of  their  publick  magnificence,  threc*thousand 
-pounds. 

Item,  Sent  into  Lapland  for  the  retaining  of  a  certain  necro- 
mancer, who  was  to  assist  them  in  the  carrying  on  their  great  work, 
five-thousand  pounds. 

Item,  For  black  wool  and  civet,  to  stop  the  ears  of  the  Com- 
mittee and  Council  of  Officers  from  hearing  any  thing  that  might 
tend  to  their  own,  or  the  good  of  the  nation,  fifty  pounds. 

Item,  Laid  out  for  a  new  scepter,  for  his  intended  Highness  the 
Lord  I^mbert,  five-hundred  pounds. 

Item,  For  granado's  to  fire  the  city,  one-hundred  pounds. 

Item,  Paid  for  a  pound  of  May-butter,  made  of  a  cow's  milk 
that  fed  upon  Hermon  bill,  given  to  the  Lady  Lawrence  for  pious 
uses,  eighty-seven  pounds  ten  shillings. 

Item,  Given  to  a  projector,  toward  a  certain  design  which  he 
had  to  bring  over  an  inchanted  castle,  to  secure  the  Lord  Lambert's 
foes  in,  five-thousand  pounds. 

Item,  Paid  to  another  projector,  towards  a  design  which  he  had 
to  look  into  the  middle  of  the  Western  Ocean,  for  a  great  Spa- 
nish Galleon  that  was  sunk  with  the  weight  of  the  gold  that 
she  carried,  some  thirty  years  ago,  two-thousand  five-hundred 
pounds. 

Item,  For  a  fair  pair  of  tables,  with  several  bales  of  dice,  that 
those  Commissioners,  who  cared  not  to  trouble  themselves  with 
the  afiidrs  of  the  nation,  might  not  want  something  to  pass  the  time 
away  withal,  fifty-seven  pounds  five  shillings. 

Item,  For  nine  mill -stones  for  the  Lord  Lambert's  nine  wor- 
thies to  wear  about  their  necks  instead  of  Georges,  and  for  blue 
ribbons  to  hang  them  iri,  five-hundred  pounds. 

Item,  For  one  of  the  Emperor  of  Russia's  cast  furr-gowns,  for 
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ike  Lord  Wareston  to  wear  while  he  was  President  of  the  Com. 
mittee^  seren-hondred  and  fiftj-four  pounds. 

Item,  For  a  sboe-makerV  measare  to  be  provided  by  Colonel 
Hewson,  for  the  Commissioners  to  take  the  length  of  the  people's 
feety  twenty-thrte  pounds. 

Iteni,  For  a  ton  of  saliet  oil,  to  make  their  tongues  glib,  when 
thej  were  to  talk  with  the  aldermen  and  common^council,  two- 
hondred  and  thirtj.three  pounds,  tweWe  shillings,  and  six  pence.  ' 

Item,  Paid  the  Lord  Fleetwood,  for,  scraps  gifen  to  the  beg« 
gan  at  bis  door,  three*hundr^  pounds. 

Ilem,  For  twenty  pair  of  castanets,  for  the  ladies  to  dance  ser* 
rabanda  at  Sir  Harry  Vane's  son's  wedding,  fifty  pounds. 

Item,  .Paid  to  the  army,  never  a  farthing. 

Item,  Paid  to  the  navy,  as  much. 

The  aum  total,  amounting  to  fonr«huadred  thirty. thousand 
pomida. 

ThnB  your  honours  may  see  how  vainly  and  profusely  wf»  have 
<40andered  away  a^  very  considerable  sum,  which  your  honours 
had  Qarefolly  laid  up  for  better  and  more  important  uses.  I  ^hall 
only  say  this,  in  the  behalf  of  my  masters,  Uiat,  if  yon  please  not 
to  be  rigorous  with  them,  and  to  call  them  to  any  further  account, 
they  will  take  it  not  a  little  courteously,  and  be  bound  to  pray  for 
your  hoDours  ;  though  if  your  hononrs  think  fit  to  do  otherwise, 
I  do  believe  the  ^hole  nation  in  general  will  be  more  indebted  to 
your  justice. 
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KNIGHTS  OF  THE  ANTIENT  AND  HONOUR^ 
ABLE  ORDER  OF  THE  BATH, 

▲CpoaoiNfl  TO  THfi  .CUSTOM  USED  IK  ENGLAND,    IN  TIME 

or  pe4.ce; 

\Vith  a  List  of  those  lionoarable  Penonf,  vrho  are  to  be  created  Knights  of  the 
Bath  at.his  Majesty's  Cornnatioo,  the  Twenty-third  of  April,  1661, 

IFrwtt  a  quarto,  containing  ten  pages*  printed  at  London,  for  Philip  Stephens*  at 
the  K<'ig's  Arms,  orer-against  the  Middle  Jcmple,  1661.3 


1.  XTKT'ILEN  an  osquire  comes  to  coart,  to  receive  the  order  of 
▼  ▼  knigbthood,  in  the  time  of  peace,  according  to  the  cas- 
tom  of  England)  lie  shall  be  honourably  received  by  the  officers  of 
thecoiijt;  sc.  the  steward,  or  the  chamberlaia,  if  they  b^  present; 
bat  otherwise,  by  the  marshals  and  ushers.  Then  there  shall  be 
provided  two  esquires  of  honour,  grave,  and  well  soon  in  court- 
ship and  nurture;  as  41so  in  the  feats  ofphivalrv;  ^nd  thcv .shall 
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be  esquircS)  and  gofernors  in  all  things  relating  to  him^  who  shall 
take  the  order  aboTesaid. 

3.  And,  if  t\ie  esquire  do  come  before  dinner,  heshal'l  carry  np 
one  dish  of  the  first  course  to  the  king's  table. 

3.  And,  after  this,  the  esquire's  gorernors  shfiU  conduct  tk« 
e*8quire  that  is  to  receive  the  order,  into  his  chamber,  without  mnj 
more  being  seen  that  day. 

4.  And,  in  the  XFcning,  the  esquireS  governors  shall  send  for 
the  barber,  and  they  shall  make  ready  a  bath,  handsomely  hong 
with  linnen,  both  within  and  ovithout  the  vessel,  taking  care  that 
it  be  covered  with  tapestry,  and  blankets,  in  respect  of  the  cold- 
ness of  the  night.  And  then  shall  the  esquire  be  shaven,  and  hit 
hair  cut  round.  After  which  the  esquire's  governors  shall  go  to 
the  king,  and  say,  ^^  Sir,  it  is  now  in  the  evening,  and  the  es- 

*  quire  is  fitted  for  the  bath,  when  you  please ;''  whereupon  the 
king  shall  command  his  chamberlain,  that  he  shall  take  along  with 
him,  unto  the  psq aire's  chamber,  the  most  gentle  and  grave  knights 
that  are  present,  to  inform,  counsel,  and  instruct  him,  touching 
the  order,  and  feats  of  chlva^lry:  And  in  like  manner,  that  the 
other  esquires  of  the  houshold,  with  the  minstrels,  shall  proceed 
before  the  knights,  singing,  dancing,  and  sporting,  even  to  the 
chamber-door  of  the  said  esquire. 

5.  And,  when  the  esquire's  governors  shall  hear  the  noise  of 
the  minstrels,  they  shall  undress  the  said  esquire,  and  pat  htm 
naked  into  the  bath,;  but,  at  the  entrance  into  the  chamber,  the 
esquire's  governors  shall  cause  themusick  to  cease,  and  the  esquires 
also  for  a  while.  And,  this  being  done,  the  grave  jLnights  shall 
enter  into  the  chamber^  without  making  any  noise,  and,  doing 
reverence  to  each  other,  shall  consider  which  of  themselves  it  shall 
be  that  is  to  instruct  the  esquire  in  the  order  and  course  of  tha 
bath.  And  when  they  are  agreed,  then  shall  the  chief  of  them  go 
to  the  bath,  and,  kneeling  down  before  it,  say  with  a  soft  voice  : 
*^  Sir!  Be  this  bath  of  great  honour  to  you;"  and  then  he  shall 
declare  unto  him  the  feats  of  the  order,  as  far  as  he.  can,  putting 

-  part  of  the  water  of  the  bath  upon  the  shoulder  of  the  esquire  ; 
and,  having  so  done,  take  his  leave.  And  the  esquire's  governors 
shall  attend  at  the  sides  of  the  bath,  aud  so  likewise  the  o(her 
Jcnights,  the  one  after  the  other,  till  all  be  donc« 

6'  Then  shall  these  knights  go  ou't  of  the  chamber,  for  a  while ; 
and  the  esquire's  governors  shall  take  the  esquire  out  of  the  bath, 
and  help  him  to  his  bed,  there  to  continue  till  his  body  be  dry  ; 
which  bed  shall  be  plain,  and  rrithout  curtains.  And,  as  soon  as 
he  is  dry,  they  shall  help  him  out  of  bed;  they  shall  cloath  him 
very  warm,  in  respect  of  the  <^ol(i  of  the  night ;  and  over  his  In- 
ner garments  shall  put  on  a  robe  of  rqsiict  with  long  sleeves,  har. 
ing  a  hood  thereto,  like  unto  that  of  an  hermit.  And  the  esquire 
being  out  of  the  bath,  the  barber  shall  take  away  the  bath,  with 
whatsoever  appertaineth  thereto,  both  within  and  without  far  his 
fee;  and  likewise  for  the  collar  (about  \ih  neck)  be  he  earl,  ba- 
ron, banneret  or  batchclor,  according  to  the  custom  of  the  court 
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7.  And  then  shall  the  esquire's  goTeroors  open  the  door  of  the 
chambisr,  and  shall  cause  the  antient  and  grave  knights  to  enter, 
to  conduct  the  esquire  to  the  chapel:  And,  when  thej  are  come 
in,  theesqnires,  sporting  and  dancing,  shall  go  before  the  esquire, 
with  the  minstrels,  making  melody  to  the  chapel. 

8;  And^  being  entescd  the  chapel,  there  shall  be  wine  and  spices 
lead  J  ^o  gire  to  the  knights  and  esquires*  And  then  the  esquirc^s 
gOTcrnors  shall  bring  the  said  knights  before  the  Esquire,  to  take 
their  leave  of  him;  and  he  shall  give  them  thanks  all  together,  for 
the  pains,  fayour,  and  courtesy,  which  they  have  done  him ;  and,, 
this  being  performed,  they  shall  depart  out  of  the  chapel. 

9.  Then  shall  the  esquire's  governors  shut  the  door  of  the  cha- 
pel, none  staying  therein  except  themselves,  the  priest,  the  chand- 
ler, and  the  watch.  And  in  ihis  manner  shall  the  esquire  stay  in 
the  chapel  all  night,  till  U  be  day,  bestowing  himself  in  orisons, 
and  prayers,  beseeching  Almighty  God,  and  his  blessed  Mother, 
that  of  their  good  grace  they  will  give  him  ability  to  receiTe  this 
high  temporal  dignity,  to  the  honour,  praise,  and  service  of 
them ;  as  also  of  the  holy  church,  and  the  order  of  kr.ightjiood. 
And,  at  day-break,  one  shall  call  the  priest  to  confess  him  of  all 
his  sins,  and,  having  heard  mattins  and  mass,  shall  afterwards  be 
commended,  if  he  please. 

10.  And  after  hts  entrance  into  the  chapel,  there  shall  be  a  ta- 
per burning  before  him ;  and,  as  soon  as  mass  is  begun,  one  of  the 
governors  shall  hold  the  taper,  until  the  reading  of  the  gospel ; 
and  then  shall «the  governor  deliver  it  into  his  hands,  whp  shall 
hold  it  himself,  till  the  gospc^l  be  ended  ;  but  then  he  shall  receive 
it  again  from  him,  and  set  it  before  him,  there  to  stand,  during 
the  whole  time  of  mass, 

11.  And,  at  the  elevation  of  the  host,  one  of  the  governors 
shall  take  the  hood  from  the  esquire,  and  afterwards  deliver  it  to. 
him  again,  until  the  gospel  in  principio ;  and,  at  the  beginning 
thereof,  the  governor  shall  take  the  same  hood  again,  and  cause 
it  to  be  carried  away,  and  shall  give  him  the  taper  again  into  his 
own  hands. 

1^  And  then  having  a  penny,  or  more,  in  readiness,  near  to 
the  candlestick,  at  the  wordit  verbumcaro  factum  est ^  the  esquire, 
kneeling,  shall  oUcr  the  taper  and  the  penny;  that  is  to  say,  the 
taper  to  the  honour  of  God,  and  the  penny  to  the  honour  of  the 
person  that  makes  him  a  knight.  All  which  being  performed,  the 
eiqoire's  gOTcmors  shall  conduct  the  esquire  to  his  chamber,  and 
shall  lay  him  again  in  bed,  till  it  be  full  day-light.  And  when  he 
shall  be  thus  in  bed,  till  the  time  of  his  rising,-  he  shall.be  cloathed 
with  a  covering  of  gold,  called  Singleton,  and  this  shall  be  lined 
with  blue  cardene.  And  when  the  governors  shall  see  it  fit  time, 
they  shall  go  to  the  king,  and  say  to  him,  ''  Sir!  When  doth  it 
please  you,  that  our  roaster  shall  rise?"  Whereupon  the  king 
shall  command  the  grave  knights,  esquires,  and  minstrels,  to  go 
to  the  chamber  of  the  said  esquire,  for  to  raise  him,  and  to  attire 
aod  dcess  him,  and  to  bring  hhn  before  him,  into  tLe  halL    But, 
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before  their  entrancey  and  the  noise  of  the  minstrels  heard,  Ae 
esquire's  gorernors  shall  provide  aU  necessaries  readj  for  the  or^ 
der,  to  deliver  to  the  knights,  for  to  attire  and  dress  the  esquire. 

And  when  the  knights  are  come  to  the  esquire's  chamber,  they 
'shall  enter  with  leave,  and  say  to  him;  ^'  Sir  I  Good  morrow  ia 
you,  it  is  time  to  get  up,  and  make  yourself  ready;"  and  there- 
upon they  shall  take  him  by  the  arm  to  be  dressed, .  the  most  an— 
tient  of  the  said  knights  reaching  him  his  shirt,  another  giving  him 
his  breeches,  the  third  his  doublet;  and  another  putting  upon  him 
a  kirtle  of  red  tartarin ;  two  others  shall  raise  him  from  the  bed, 
and  two  others  put  on  his  nether  stockings,  with  soles  of  leather 
sewed  to  them  ;  two  others  shall  lace  his  sleeves,  and  another  shall 
gird  him  with  a  girdle  of  white  leather,  without  any  buckles 
thereon :  Another  shall  comb  his  head ;  another  shall  put  on  his 
coif;  another  shall  give  him  his  mantle  of  silk  (over  the  bases  or 
kirtle  of  red  tartarin)  tied  with  a  lace  of  white  silk,  with  a  pair  of 
white  gloves  hanging  at  the  cud  of  the  lace.  And  the  chandler 
shall  take,  for  his  fees,  all  the  garments,  with  the  whole  array  and 
necessaries,  wherewith  the  esquire  shall  be  apparelled  and  clothed 
on  the  day  that  he  comes  into  the  court  to  receive  order:  As  also 
the  bed,  wherein  he  first  lay,  after  his  bathing,  together  with  the 
slngletqn  and  other  necessaries :  In  consideration  of  which  fees,  the 
same  chandler  shall  find,  at  his  proper  costs,  the  said  coif,  the 
gloves,  the  girdle^  and  the  lace. 

13.  And,  when  all  this  is  done,  the  grave  knighls  shall  get  on 
horseback,  and  conduct  the  esquire  to  the  hall,  the  minstrels  go- 
ing before,  making  musick ;  bnt  the  horse  must  be  accoutred  as 
^olloweth :  The  saddle  having  a  cover  of  black  leathei*,  the  bow 
of  the  saddle  being  of  white  wood  quartered;  the  stirropJeathers 
black,  the  stirrops  gilt;  the  paitrel  of  black  leather,  giit,  with  a 
cross-pate,  gilt,  hanging  before  the  breast  of  the  horse,  bnt  with, 
out  any  crupper:  The  bridle  black,  with  long  notched  reins,  after 
the  Spanish  fashion,  and  a  cross.pate  on  the  front.  And  there 
must  be  provided  a  young  esquire,  courteous,  who  shall  ride  be- 
fore the  esquire  bare-headed,  and  carry  the  esquire's  sword,  with 
the  spurs  hanging  at  the  handle  of  the  sword ;  and  the  scabbard 
of  the  sword  shall  be  of  white  leather,  and  the  girdle  of  white  lea- 
ther, without  buckles*  And  the  youth  shall  hold  the  sword  by  the 
point,  and  after  this  manner  must  they  ride  to  the  king's  hall,  the 
governors  being  ready  at  hand. 

14.  And  the  grave  knights  shall  condact  the  said  esquire ;  and, 
as  soon  as  they  come  before  the  hall-door,  the  marshals  and  nsh« 
crs  are  to  be  ready  to  meet  him,  and  desire  him  to  alight ;  and, 
being  alighted,  the  marshal  shall  take  the  horse  for  his  fee,  or 
else  C  s.  Then  shall  the  knights  conduct  him  into  the  hall,  up 
to  the  high  table,  and  afterwards  up  the  end  of  the  second '  tab le^ 
until  the  king's  coming,  the  knights  standing  on  each  side  of  him, 
and  the  youth  holding  die  sword  upright  before  him,  between  the 
two  governors. 

1 5*  And  when  the  king  is  come  into  the  hall,  and  bcholdeth 
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the  esquire  readj  to  receire  his  high  order,  and  temporal  dignitj, 
he  shall  ask  for  the  sword  and  spurs,  which  the  chactfberlain  shall 
take  from  the  youih,  and  shew  to  the  king.  And,  thereupon,  the 
king,  taking  the  right  spur,  shall  deliyer  it  to  the  most  n'oblc  and 
gentle  person  there,  and  shall  say  to  him,  ^^  Fat  this  upon  the 
esquire^B  heel ;  and  he,  kneeling  on  one  knee,  must  take  the  es- 
quire  by  the  right  leg,  and,  putting  his  foot  on  his  own  knee,  is 
to  fasten  the  spur  upon  the  right  heel  of  the  esquire:  and  then, 
making  a  cross  upon  the  esquire^s  knee,  shall  kiss  him :  Which 
being  done,  another  knight  must  come,  and  put  on  his  left  spur, 
in  like  manner.  And  then  shall  the  king,  of  his  great  faTour, 
take  the  sword,  and  gird  the  esq  aire  therewith:  Whereupon  the 
esquire  is  to  lift  up  his  arms,  holding  his  hands  together,  and  the 
gloTes  betwixt  his  thumbs  and  fingers. 

16.  And  the  king,  putting  his  own  arms  about  the  esquire's 
neck,  shall  say,  '^  Be  thou  a  good  knight,"  and  afterwards  kiss 
him.  Then  are  the  antient  knights  to  conduct  this  new  knight  to 
the  chapel,  with  much  rousick,  even  to  the  high  altar,  and  the^e 
he  shall  kneel;  and,  putting  his  right  hand  upon  the  altar,  is  to 
promise  to  maintain  the  rights  of  holy  church,  during  his  whole 
life. 

17.  And  then  he  shall  ungird  himself  of  his  sword,  and,  with 
great  derotion  to  God  and  holy  church,  offer  it  there ;  praying 
unto  God  ,  and  all  his  saints,  that  he  may  keep  that  order  which 
he  hath  so  taken,  eren  to  the  end:  All  whicl^  being  accomplished, 
he  is  to  t&ke  a  draught  of  wine. 

18.  And,  at  his  going  out  of  the  chapel,  the  king's  master- 
cook,  being  ready  to  take  off  his  spurs  for  his  own  fee,  shall  say, 
"  I,  the  king's  master-cook,  am  come  to  rccei?e  your  spurs  for 
my  fee ;  and  if  you  do  any  thing  contrary  to  the  order  of  knight- 
hood (which,  God  forbid)  I  shall  hack  your  spurs  from  your 
heels." 

19.  After  this,  the  knights  must  conduct  him  again  into  the 
hall,  where  he  shall  sit  the  first  at  the  knights  table,  and  the  knights 
about  him,  himself  to  be  served  as  the  other  knights  are ;  but  he 
must  neither  eat  nor  drink  at  the  table,  nor  spit,  nor  look  about 
him,  upwards  nor  downwards,  more  than  a  bride.  And  this  be. 
ing  done,  one  of  his  governors,  having  a  handkerchief  in  his 
^and,  shall  hold  it  before  his  face  when  he  is  to  spit.  And  when 
the  king  is  risen  from  his  table,  and  gone  into  his  chamber,  then  .- 
shall  the  new  knight  be  conducted,  with  great  store  of  knights 
amd  minstrels  proceeding  before  him,  nnto  his  own  chamber;  and, 
at  his  entrance,  the  knights  and  minstrels  shall  take  leave  of  him, 
>tnd  go  to  dinner. 

20.  And,  the  knights  being  thus  gone,  the  chamber-door  shall 
he  fastened,  and  the  new  knight  disrobed  of  his  attire,  which  is  to 
he  given  to  the  kings  of  arms,  in  case  they  be  there  present;  and 
if  not,  then  to  the  other  heralds,  if  they  be  there ;  otherwise,  to 
the  minstrels,  together  with  a  mark  of  silver,  if  he  be  a  knights 
hatchclor ;  if  a  barctn,  double  to  that;  if  an  earl,  or  of  a  superior 
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tank,  double  (hereto.    And  the  russet  night-cap  must  be  given  tfa€ 
Match,  or  else  a  noble. 

21.  Then  is  he  to  be  cloathed  again  witl;  a  blue  robe,  the  sleeves 
-vrhereof  to  be  strei/zht,  shaped  after  the  fashion  of  a  priest* s ;  and, 
upon  his  left  shoulfler,  to  ha^e  a  lace  of  white  silR,  hanging:  And 
he  shall  wear  that  lace  upon  all  his  garments,  from  (hat  day  for- 
wards, until  he  halh  gained  some  honour  or  renown  by  arms,  and 
is  registered  of  as  high  record,  as  the  nobles,  knights,  esquires, 
and  heralds  of  arms;  and  b6  renowned  for  some  fi'ats  of  arms,  as 
aforc<^aid,  or  that  some  great  prince,  or  most  noble  lady,  can  cut 
that  lace  from  his  shoulder,  saying;  "  Sir!  we  have  heard  so  much 
of  the  true  renown  concerning  your  honour,  which  yoii  hare  done- 
in  divers  parts,  to  the  great  fame  of  chivalry,  as  to  yourself,  and 
of  him  that  made  you  a  knight,  that  it  is  meet  this  face  be  taken 
from  you." 

22.  Af(er  dinner,  the  knight?  of  honour  and  grntlemen  must 
CQme  to  the  knight,  and  conduct  him  into  the  presence  of  the 
king,  the  esquire's  governors  going  before  him ;  where,  he  is  to 
say,  ^^  Right  noble  and  renowned  Sir!  I  do,  in  all  that  I  can, 
give  you  thanks  for  these  honours,  courtesies,  and  bounty,  which 
you  have  vouchsafed  to  me:"  And^  having  so  said,  shall  take  his 
leave  of  the  king. 

23.  Then  are  the  esquire's  governors  to  take  leave  of  this  their 
master,  saying,  ^'  Sir,  we  have,  according  to  the  king's  command, 
and,  as  we  were  obliged,  done  what  we  can  ;  •l)uf,  if  through  neg- 
ligence, we  hare  in  aught  displeased  you,  or  by  any  thing  wc  have 
dune  amiss  at  Uiis  time,  we  desire  pardon  of  you  for  it.  And,  on 
the  other  side.  Sir,  as  right  is,  and  according  to  the  customs  of 
the  court,  and  antient  kingdoms,  we  do  require  our  robes  and 
foes,  as  the  king's  esquires,  companions  to  batchelors,  and  other 
lords." 

Tlw  Form  of  his  Mqjcsty^s  Summons^  in  a  Letter  from  the  Lord' 

Chamberlain^  to  the  several  Persons  of  Uonour^  zsho 

are  to  be  created  Knights  of  the  Bath. 

SlE, 

After  my  hearty  commendation  \o  yon, 
WuEijiEAs  his  majcsjiy  hath  appointed  the  tvventy-third  day  of 
April  next,  for  his  solemn  coronation  at  Westminster,  and  the  day 
before,  to  proceed  publickly  throifgh  the  city  of  London,  to  his 
palace  at  White-Hall;  and,  accurding  to  the  antient  custom  ust-d 
by  his  royal  predecessors,  his  majesty  i^  graciously  pleased  to  ad- 
Tance  certain  of  his  nobility,  and  principal  gentry,  into  the  Noble 
Order  of  the  Bath,  to  attend  him  in  those  great  solemnities,  and, 
amongst  others,  hath  vouchsafed  to  nomiimre  you  to  be  one  of 
that  number:  These  are,  therefore,  to  will  and  require  you,  jn 
his  majesty*s  name,  to  make  your  a[)pearancc  at  his  majesty's  pa- 
lace at  Wcstmin»ter,  upon  Thursday  in  the  afternoon,  being  the 
eighteenth  of  April  next,  furnished  and  appointed,  as  in  such  case* 
appertainethj  there  to  begin  the  usual  ceremony,  and  the  next  day 
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to  receive  the  said  Order  of  Koiglithood  of  the  Bath,  from  hit 
majesty's  hands.     Hereof  you  are  not  to  fail.    And  s(^I  bid  you  ' 
heartily  farewell. 

Your  very  affectionate  friend,  Manchester* 

WhUefamll,  March  1, 1661.  « 

The  Names  of  some  of  those  honourable  Persons^  xcho  are  to  be 
created  Knights  of  the  Uath^  at  the  Coronation  of  hSs 

Majesty,  April  U J  1661. 

The  Lord  Richard  Datler,  son  to  the  Lord  Marquis  of  Or- 
monde 
Mr.  Hyde,  son  to  the  Lord  Chancellor. 
Mr.  Egerton,  son  to  the  Earl  of  Bridgwater. 
Mr.  Berkley,  son  to  the  Lord  Berkley. 
Mr.  Peregrin  Barty,  second  son  to  the  Earl  of  Lindiey. 
Mr.  Veere  Vane,  second  son  to  the  Earl  of  Westmoreland. 
Mr.  Bellasis,  son  of  the  Lord  Bellasb.  x 

Mr.  Capell,  brother  to  the  Earl  of  Essex, 
Mr.  Francis  Yade,  son  of  Sir  Ffancis  Vane. 
Mr.  Henry  Vane,  son  of  George  Vane,  Esq; 
Mr.  Edward  Ifiingerford,  of  Farley  Castle. 
Mr.  Monson,  son  of  Sir  John  Monson,  Knight  of  the  Bath. 
Mr.. Charles  Frenaman,  whose  noble  father  was  slain  at  Beris. 
Mr.  Nicholas  Slannying,  son  of  that  loyal  subject,  Sir  Nicholas 

Slannying,  slain  at  Bristol,  26  July,  164^.~ 
Mr.  Thomas  Fanshaw,  son  of  Sir  Thomas  Fanshaw. 
Mr.  Edward  Wise. 

Mr.  Carr  Scrdop«  grandson  to  the  valiant  Sir  George  Scroop, 
who  received  so  many  wounds  in  the  royal  cause  at  Edge- 
Hill. 

Mr.  Butler. 

Colonel  Edward  Farley,  Goremor  of  Dunkirk,  eldest  son  of 
Sir  Robert  Harlcy,  late  Knt  of  the  Bath. 

Mr.  Alexander  Popham. 

Colonel  Richard  Ingoldsby. 

Mr.  George  Browne. 

Mr.  Bourchier  Wray,  son  of  Sir  Chichester  Wray. 

Mr.  Francis  Godolphin. 

Sir  Thomas  Trevor. 

Mr.  Simon  Leech. 

Mr.  John  Bramston,  son  of  Sir  John  Bamston,  late  Lord  Chief 

Justice. 
Mr.  Wise. 
Mr.  George  Freeman,  son  of  Sir  Ralph  Freeman. 


* 
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With  the  probable  Cawes  of  the  Variatioa  of  the  Compaji,  and  the  Variaiicm 

of  the  Variation. 

Likewise  some  Reflexions  upon  the  Name  and  Office  of  Adihiral. 
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By  THOMAS  PHILIPOTT,  U.Jl  formerly  of  Clare-Hall 

in  Cawibridge^ 

London :  Printed  in  1661.    Qnarto,  containing  thirty  pages^  iadodin^  the 

Dedication. 


To  his  Noblest  Friendy  Sir  Francis  Prujeany  Doctor  ofPhysick. 

'T^Hfi  censures  and  suffrages  of  the  world  are  like  rocks  and 
shelves,  against  which,  books,  like  vessels,  oftentimes  dash, 
ing,  find  their  own  fate  and  shipwreck.  Sir,  your  acceptance  will 
dispense  a  nobler  and  more  auspicious  gale,  than  any  which  can 
be  breathed  from  the  looter  or  vainer  air  of  popular  applause,  to 
transport  this  discourse  to  the  publick ;  and  it  will  be  the  happi. 
ness  of  this  treatise,  that  in  future  times  it  shall  intitle  its  safety 
to  so  successful  a  steerage.  For,  indeed,  the  tempest,  with  rea. 
son,  is  frequently  more  destructive  and  ruinous,  than  the  storm 
without  it:  My  own  fear  and  caution  can  secure  or  rescue  me 
from  the  danger  of  the  last ;  but  only  your  candor  and  approba- 
tion can  redeem  from  the  prejudices  of  the  first. 

Sir,  your  most  devoted  servant, 

Thomas  Pailipott. 

There  having  been  much  written  concerning  this  suijeciy  which 
lies  dispersed  in  the  pages  of  several  authors,  and  finding  thai 
none  hax)e  as  yet  attempted  to  compile  and  amass  those  scattered 
notions  into  one  heapy  I  did  believe  it  a  tasky  not  unworthy  the 
expence  of  timey  or  my  labour y  to  contract  those  divided  dis^ 
courses  into  some  few  sheets :  And  having  brought  them  into 
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Mip«  and  order y  to  offer  ihftn  up  to  publick  view;  which  is  the 
nbjeci  matter  of  this  ensuing  treatise. 

FimsT,  it  is  indisputably  true  from  the  aathority  of  the  sAcred 
records,  the  structure  of  the  ark  owed  and  intituled  its  original 
contexture  to  the  Industrious  precaution  of  Noah,  who,  by  the 
inmediate  designation  of  God  himself,  brought  that  wooden  is« 
laod  into  shape  and  order,  to  rescue  some  part  of  mankind  from 
tbe  angry  baptism  of  a  publick  deluge. 

And  it  is  probable,  that  the  posterity  of  Noah,  having  plan- 
tations which  were  contiguous  to  Mount  Ararat,  where  the  ark 
rested,  and  there  viewing  its  skdeton,  might,  according  to  that 
original,  form  and  build  such  ships,  and  other  vessels  (the  art  of 
navigation  being  not  yet  arrived  to  its  solstice)  as  might  make  ri- 
sers and  more  spacious  waters  obvious  to  a  passage,  and  maintain 
sQch  a  necessary  intercourse^^  as  might  improve  a  commerce  be« 
tveen  iiation  and  nation. 

The  heathen  records,  and  monuments  of  pagan  antiquity,  which 
were  ignorant  of  the  structure  of  the  ark,  according  to  tKe  va* 
nety  of  tradition,  assign  the  invention  of  navigation  to  several 
persons.  Diodorus  Siculu^  attribdfes  it  to  Neptune,  who  from 
thence  contracted  the  appellation  of  God  of  the  Sea.  Strabo,  to 
Minos  king  of  Crete.  And  lastly,  Tibullus  consecrates  it  to  the 
fame  and  memory  of  the  city  of  Tyre. 

Minos  indeed  expelled  malefactors  out  of  the  islands,  and  in 
most  Of  them  planted  colonics  of  his  own,  by  which  means,  they 
who  inhabited  the  sea-coasts,  becoming  more  addicted  to  riches, 
grew  more  constant  to  their  dwellings ;  of  whom,  some,  grown 
DOW  rich,  circu^iscribcd  and  encompassed  their  cities  with  walls, 
and  others  by  the  influence  of  Minos  built  a  navy,  and  by  an  ac- 
tire  and  noble  diligence  so  secured  commerce,  that  they  rendered 
navigation  fr^. 

But  it  is  most  probable,  that.  Tyre  being,  in  elder  times,  a 
city  as  eminent  for  its  wealth  and  traflick,  as  it  was  for  its  strength  ' 
and  magnificence,  and  enjoying  with  its  bordering  neighbours,  the 
Phoenicians,  a  large  extensive  sea-coast,  and  many  capacious  ha. 
Teas,  which  had  an  aspect  on  the  Mediterranean  sea,  found  out 
at  first  the  institution  of  shipping.  iVom  the  Phcenicians  and  Ty. 
rians,  it  was  conducted  down  to  the  Egyptians,  by  whose  indus. 
try  and  ingenuity,  much  was  annexed  to  the  advantage  and  per- 
fection of  it:  For  whereas  the  first  vessels  were  framed  ou{  of  the 
tmnk  of  some  large  tree,  made  hollow  by  art,  or  else  of  divers 
iMiards,  compacted  into  the  fashion  of  a  boat,  and  covered  with 
the  skins  of  beasts,  the  Phcenicians  moulded  them  into  a  more  ele- 
gant and  convenient  form,  and  secured  them  with  greater  additions 
of  strength,  whilst  the  Egyptians  added,  to  the  former  structure, 
the  supplement  of  decks.  From  the  Egyptians,  this  art  was  tran. 
iportcd  to  the  Grecians ;  for  when  Danaus,  king  of  Egypt,  to  de- 
cline the  fury  of  his  brother  Rameses,  made  his  approaches  to 
Greece,  he  first  instructed  its  inhabitants  to  sail  in  covered  vessels^ 
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called  Nares,  nrho  before  perfected  their  voyages  over  those  nar« 
row  seas,  on  beams  and  rafters  fastened  together,  to  whom  thej 
gare  the  appellation  of  Rates.     Amongst  the  Grecians,  those  of 
Crete  had  the  highest  repute  for  the  manage  of  narigation,  which 
eauseth  Strabo  to  ascribe  the  invention  of  ships  to  Minos.  In  tiroes 
subsequent  to  these,  the  Carthaginians,  extracted  froih  Tyre,  grew 
most  considerable  in  shipping,  by  the  supply  of  which,  they  often 
disordered  and  distressed  the  aiTaire  of  the  Romans:  But  the  fury 
of  a  tempest,  having  separated  a  Quinqueremis,  or  galley  of  fire 
banks  of  oars,  from  the  residue  of  the  Carthaginian  naTy,  cast  it 
on  the  coast  of  Italy;  by  a  curious  inspection  into  which,  the 
Romans  obtained  the  art  of  shippinfi;;  and,  not  long  after,  at- 
chieved  the  dominion  of  the  sea.    That  the  Pbiinicians  and  Greeks 
transmitted  the  knowledge  of  navigation  to  Spain  and  France,  is 
without  controversy,  since  Cades,  in  the  first,  was  a  colony  oi 
the  Phoenicians,  and  Marseilles,  in  the  last,  a  plantation  of  the 
Phocians.     As  for  Belgium  and  Britain,  they  were,  in  ages  of  an 
elder  inscription,  Tery  barren  and  indigent  in  shipping ;  for  Caesar, 
when  he  made  his  eruption  on  the  last,  found  the  dratmambient 
teas  so  ill  furnished,  that  he  was  forced,  with  the  industrious  as- 
sistance of  his  soldiery,  to  build  and  equip  a  nary  of  six-hundred 
and  two  and  thirty  vessels,  to  transport  his  army  into  Albion. 

The  Phoenicians  having,  as  is  above  redted,  invented  open  ves. 
sels,  and  the  Egyptians  ships  with  decks,  the  last  of  these  inforccd 
the  art  of  navigation,  by  adding  to  it  the  invention  of  gallies,  with 
two  banks  of  oars  upon  a  side ;  which  sort  of  vessels,  in  process 
of  time,  did  swell  into  that  voluminous  bulk,  that  Ptolemy  Philo. 
pater  is  said  to  have  framed  a  galley  of  fifty  banks.  Ships  qf  bur. 
then,  stiled  Ciraera,  intitle  their  invention  to  the  Cypriots  ;  cock- 
boats or  skifts  (scaphx)  owe  their  first  structure  to  the  Illy  rians  or 
Liburnians  ;  Brigantines  (Celoces)  confess  theirs  to  have  been  the 
artifice  of  the  Rhodians ;  frif^atcs,  or  light  barks  (lembi)  acknow* 
ledge  their  original  unto  the  industry  of  the  Cyrcnians;  the  Pha. 
sclus  and  Pamphyli,  ships  instructed  for  war,  were  the  invention 
of  the  Pamphylians,  and  the  inhabitants  of  Phasclis,  a  town  of 
Lycia  in  Asia  minor.  Vessels  for  transporting  of  horse,  stiled 
Hippagincs,  are  indebted,  fpr  their  first  institution,  to  the  Salami- 
>)ians.  Grappling-hooks,  for  theirs,  to  Anacharsis.  Anchors 
confess  their  first  knowledge  to  have  been  from  the  Tuscans.  The 
ruddcr-helm,  and  art  of  steering,  is  ascribed  to  Typhis,  principal 
pilot  in  Jason^s  eminent  ship,  called  the  Argoe,  whd,  having  ob* 
served  that  a  kite,  when  she  divided  the  air,  steered  her  whole 
bbdy  and  flight  with  her  tail,  perfected  that  in  the  designs  of  art, 
tvhich  he  had  discovered  io  'have  been  effected  by  instinct  in  the 
V  orks  of  nature.  If  we  please  to  trace  out  the  first  inventors  of 
tackle,  we  shall  discover,  that  the  primitive  institution  of  the  oar 
is  attributed  to  the  Boeotians,  and  the  original  discovery  and  use 
of  masts  and  sails  ennoble  the  memory  of  Daedalus,  and  his  son 
Icarus ;  the  last  of  which,  confiding  too  much  in  the  dexterity  of 
this  invention,  giving  too  large  and  spreading  a  sail  to  the  bark  hs 
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I  ins  engaged  in,  orer.set  the  vessel,  and  perbbad,  and  adopted  the 
lea,  in  which  he  miscarried,  into  his  own  name. 

But,  though  the  supplement  and  addition  of  decks  oi  ships  inii.. 
ties  itself  to  the  original  artifice  of  the  Egyptians,  as  is-hefore  re^ 
cited ;  yet  had  they  others  of  a  more  narrow  dimension,  both  for 
Qse and  transportation;  for  the  Egyptians,  anciently,  (sajs  PJiny, 
lib.  xiii.  Nat.  Hist.)  nsed  to  make  boats  of  reeds  and  bulrushes ; 
vhich  assertion  he  again  justifies  in  another  place,  Papyraeeis  imi« 
ri6iM  (says  he)  armameniisque  NiU  namgamus^  and  to  these  Tes- 
seb  Lacian  alludes,  lib.  It.  Fharsi 


Sic  cam  tenet  oouiia  Niliu, 


Conaeritnr  bibula  memphitica  cymba  papyro. 

Which  fashion  of  boat  Moses  was  engaged  in,  when  Pharaoh's 
daughter  rescued  him  from  the  danger  of  the  river.  The  Probhot 
Isaiah  records  such  utensils  in  that  periphrasi3  of  Egypt,  ^^  Wo  to 
the  land  shadowiog  with  wings,  that  sends  ambassadors  by  sea  in 
bulrushes."  Strabo  sailed  to  Egypt  in  a  small  ressel  made  of 
iricker^  as  his  own  relation  discofers  to  us,  in  the  ^eTenteenth  of 
his  Geography.  Jureoal  also  makes  mention  of  earthen  boats  in 
Egypt,  nsed  and  employed  also  there  to  sail  'with;  for,  recording 
the  deadly  feud  and  superstitious  conflicts,  commenced  between 
Omboe  aad  Tentyra,  in  relation  to  their  Gods,  he  speaks  thus^ 
Sat  XT* 

Hac  sasviC  rabie  Imbelle  &  tnattle  valgus, 
I'arTOla  fictUfbus  soli  tarn  dare  yela  pbaaclts, 
£t  biefibos  plct«  remte  iacmnbete  testas. 

The  Britons  had  anciently  their  naoes  vitiie»  hi  Plihy^s  stile ;  the 
natives  of  Ireland  call  them  Corroghs,  and  some'Corrades;  thay 
were  little  ressels  corered  with  leather,  in  their  dimensidas  scarce 
exceeding  the  balk  of  a  basket;  and  these  kind  of  boats,  or  baa. 
kets,  were  nsed  by  Jnlius  Csesar,  to  transport  his  army  orer  the 
rirer  SIcoris  againtt  Petreins,  and  other  rirers  elsewhere;  and  he 
had  learned  the  making  of  ^m,  it  seems,  from  the  Britons,  when 
he  was  in  this  island,  as.  himseif  attests  in  his  first  book  De  BaUo 
CiviU:  CafU9  generis^  says  he,  cam  swperioribMs  usu9  BrUanniw 
doeuerttt.  And,  in  a  subsequent  discourse,  he  describes  them 
thus:  Carinit primum  ac  statuminaex  levi  materia  Jiebantur^  re* 
Uquum- carpus  naoium  vimivtbu9  eoniextum  iniegebatur.  They 
have  the  like  vessels  on  the  rirer  Enphnites,  to  transport  comrao* 
dities  to  Babylon;  and  their  proportion' is  so  conformable  to  these 
British  ones  (according  to  the  pattern  discorered  to  us  'by  Hero- 
dotns)  that  a  man  would  judge,  that  either  the  Britons  extracted 
the  description  of  these  Tossels  from  the  Babylonians,  or  the  Baby« 
lonians  from  them.  For  Herodotus,  in  Clio,  that  is,  the  first 
book  oi  his  History,  affirms,  that  they  had  boats, -made  of  osier 
or  willows,  of  an  orbicular  form,  and  in  the  fashion  of  a  buckler, 
without  prow  or  poop,  and  covered  OTer  on  the  outside  with  the 
head  of  a  bullock  tanned.    lu  these^  besides  their  native  commo. 
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diti0«9  they  lued  to  conveigh  palm-wines  in  tout,  to  be  sold  or 
vendeid  at  Babylon ;  two  men,  with  an  oar  a-piece  in  their  hands , 
4;oadnotiBg  and  managing  the  vessel. 

These  Te3sel8  were  so  portable^  thai  the  owners  were  accas^ 
tomed  to  transport  them  on  their  hacks  to  and  from  the  -water  ; 
the  master  wonid  carry  Us  boat  by  land^  and  the  boat  woald  waft 
the  master  on  the  water;  as  the  Arabian  fisherman  uses  to  do  with 
kis  tortoise-shell,  which  is  his  shallop  by  sea,  and  his  house  ou 
land ;  nnder  which  he  deeps,  and  in  whidi  he  sails. 

Proportionate  in  their  dimension  to  tiiese  are  those  whldi  the 
Egyptians  nse  at  this  day  upon  the  Nile,  which  they  take  u  poa 
their  backs^  when  they  approach  the  cataracts  and  steeper  falls  of 
that  rirer, 

Boterius  calls  them  Naves  plicaiilesj  and  which  they  employ  in 
some  places  of  the  West-Indies:  For,  in  the  year  1509,  we  read, 
that  there  were  brought  to  Roan  seven  Indians,  confined  to  one 
fimall  vessel  or  b.oat,  which  was  so  portable,  that  one  man  could 
raise  it  up  with  his  hand,  as  the  same  JBoterius,  in  his  Relations^ 
seems  to  intimate. 

In  some  places  of  the  West- Indies  they  fish  with  faggots  com- 
posed of  bulrushes,  in  their  dialect  stiled .  Balsams :   Having  sns- 
tained  them  upon  their  shoulders  to  the  sea,  they  there  cast  them 
in ;  then  leap  upon  them,  ,and  after  row  into  the  maid,  with  small 
feeds  on  either  side,  themselves  standing  upright,  like  Tritons  or 
Neptunes;  and  in  these  Balsa's  they  arc  accustomed  to  carfj  those 
cords  and  nets,   they  employ  in  fishing.     The  Indians  likewise 
have  long  boats,  called  Caooo's,  mailu  hollow,  and  artificially 
framed  out  of  one  tree*     In  Greenland  the  fishermen's  boats  are 
composed  into  the  shape  of  weavers  shuttles, -cofvered  outwardly 
with  skint  of  beals,  and  inwardly  fashioned  i  and  /ortificd  with  the 
bones  of  the  same  fishes ;  which,  being  sewed  together  with  nan y 
4lonbles  and  stores,  are  so  secure,  that,  in  fool  and  stormy  wea- 
ther, thqr  will  shut  themselves  up  in  t^e  same,  being  vescned,  by 
the  aid  of  these,  from  the  fury  and  imminent  prejudiees  of  rocks, 
winds,  and  tempests :  These  are  about  twenty  feet  in  Ungth,  and 
two  feet  and  an  half  in  their  breadth,  and  so  siwift,.  iMi  no  ship  is 
able  to  outvy  them  m  speed;  and  so  light  of  portai^ej. that  one 
•man  may  support  many ;  and  they  are  furnished  but  with  one 
oar. 

Before  I  wind  up  this  dbconrse,  I  shaH  winnow  and  discuss  that 
question.  Whether  or  not  antiquity  had  a^y  discovery  <>r  oi^ytice  of 
the  compass,  which,  in  this  latter  age,  hath  contribdted  so  much 
to  the  improvement  of  Navigation  ?  Those,  >vho  do  assert,  that 
it  had  some  imperfect  glimmering,  or  rather  some  gloomy  cogni- 
sance of  it,  do  establish  their  opinion  on  the  authority  of  Plautus, 
where  they  find  mention  of  the  Versoria:  And,  secondly,  because 
the  load-stone,  which  sways  and  manages  the  compass,  was  anci- 
ently, by* the  Greeks,  stiled  Magnes,  and  Lapis  Heraciins;  both 
which  names  remain  instated  upon  it  until  this  day.  But  to  the 
first  it  is  answered,  that  the  Versoria  of  Plautus  is  no  othtr^thau 
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lliat  piece  of  tackle,  which,  in  the  modem  dialect  of  oiar  mmriners, 
falls  under  the  appellation  of  a  Bolin,  by  which  thej  used  to  turn 
their  sails,  and  proportion  them  to  the  changeable  rtcissitude  of 
ewerj  wind.    And  so  much  is  manifest  from  Plautns  himself,  in  the. 
Comedy  which  he  stiles  Mercator,  saying,  Hinc  ventus  nunc  se^ 
atndus  esty  cape  modo  x>ersoriam;  so  called  from  verso^  to  tvra 
often  ;  or  else  it  may  borrow  its  extraction  and  nativity  from  vet^ 
sumy  the  first  supine  of  verto;  whence  velum  vertere  is  a  customary 
term  amongst  the  Latins,  used  to  express  the  shifting  of  the  sail,  as 
the  wind  does  Tary.    As  for  the  load.stone,  it  was,  indeed,  by  the 
Greeks,  called  l^apis  Heraclins,  not  because  Hercules  Tyrius,  to 
whom  the  sea-faring  Phoenicians,  in  storms  and  tempests,  offered 
up  their  orisons  for  protection,  first  traced  out  the  vertne  and  en- 
ergetical effluTinipsof  it,  as  some  contend ;  but  because  it  was  dis^ 
covered  near  Heraclea,  a  city  of  Lydia,  called  for  the  same  rea* 
son,  and  upon  the  same  account,  I^pis  Lydtus  also,  and,  by  the 
ancients,  known  only  under  the  notion  of  a  touch-stone.     Nor 
does  the  name  of  Magnes,  used  under  that  appellation  promiscu* 
ously  both  by  the  Greeks  and  Liatins,  owe  its  original  etymology 
to  any  other  root  or  cradle,  than  that  It  was  found  near  Magnesia, 
a  dtj  of  Lydia,  of  which  Heraclea,  aboTo-montioned,  was  like^ 
wise  a  part;  from  whence  it  hath  erer  since  purchased  thecon. 
ataat  denomination  of  Lapis  Magnes ;  so  Suidas^  asserts  for  the 
Greeks,  and  old  Lucretius  iiffirms  the  same  foir  the  Latins*     HaT« 
ing  evinced,  from  these  demonstrations,  the  ignorance  of  antiquity, 
both  in  the  notional  knowledge,  and,  practical  application  of  the 
compass,  it  now  remains  my  task  to  unwind,  to  whom,  in  times 
of  a  more  reicent  iuscription,  this  excellent  instrument  intitled  its 
first  dbcoTory.     And,  if  we  will  trayersc  and  peruse  records  of  a 
modem  aspect,  we  shall  find,  that  the  invention  of  the  Pyxis  Nan* 
tica,  or  Compass,-  is  generally  ascribed  to  John  Goia,  or  Flarlo 
Gola,  as  others  stile  him,  of  Amalphi  in  Campania,  in  the  king, 
dam  of  Naples.     But  all  rare  and  curious  artifices  are,  in  their 
first  productions,  like  the  designs  of  chymistry,  much  in  projec* 
tion,  but  little  in  perfection;  for  his  discoTcry  reached  but  to 
dght  winds  only,  which  made  up  his  compass,  that  is,  the  four 
principal,  and  four  collateral ;  and  left  the  improTement  of  this 
inrention'  to  be  attempted  by  posterity,  which  indeed  did  add  shape 
and  just  perfection  to  this  ingenious  design.    For,  in  some  few 
ages  subsequent  to  thb,  the  people  of  Antwerp  and  Bruges  com* 
pleated  this  inrcntion,  by  annexing  to  the  compass  twenty-four 
other  subordinate  winds,  or  points.     Before  this  invention,  pilots 
were  directed  in  their  right  voyages  by  certain  stars,  they  took 
notice  of,  especially  the  Pleiades,  or  Charles's  Wain,  and  the  two 
stars  in  the  tail  of  th«  bear,  called  Helice  and  Cynosura,  which  ace 
therefor^  called  load-stars,  or  leading.stars.     As  travellers,  in  the 
desarts  of  Arabia,  and  those  of  Tartary,  were  always  guided  by 
some  fixed  stars,  in  the  night-time,  to  steer  their  courses  in  those 
pathless,  disordered,  and  inhospitable  ways ;  so  seamen  were  di- 
rected by  the  like  heavenly  guides,  in  the  untractablc  wilderness  of 
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waters,  before  this  excellent  artifice  was  foand  out:  Bat^  if   tile 
sky  happened  to  be  sullied  with  mists,  and  the  stars  to  be  muf* 
tied  with  clouds,  then  the  most  experienced  pilot  was  at  a   loss, 
a^nd  was  obliged,  by  dropping  an  anchor,  presently  to  take  up 
his  rest. 

But  the  ingeoioius  Amalpbitan  hath  secured  posterity,  by  a  no- 
ble remedy,  against  this  grand  inconvenience,  and  discoTercd  a 
method,  by  which  moo  might  steer  a  certain  and  infallible  course, 
in  the  most  gloomy  nights,  and  most  tumultuous  seas ;  and  this  by 
the  guide  and  conduct  of  a  little  stone,  stiled,  from  its  use  aad  in- 
fluence, the  Load-stone.  This  load*stone  is  now  our  load-star^  aud 
the  Mariner's  Directory. 

Thi3  stone  treasures  up  two  strange  properties  in  its  dusky  en- 
trails,- the  one  of  attraction,  the  other  of  direction :  This  property 
of  direction  (which  chiefly  hath  an  aspect  on  our  present  business) 
is,  that,  being  set  in  a  dish,  and  left  to  float  freely  upon  the  water, 
it  will,  with  one  end,  point'dtrectly  to  the  north,  and,  with  the 
other,  to  the  south ;  aud  will  dispense  this  faculty,  or  property,  to 
a  needle,  that  is  rubbed,  or  touched  with  it. 

The  Pyxis  Nautica,  or  Mariner's  Card,  which  carries  a  needle, 
touched  with  the  load-stone,  iu  the  middle  of  it,  with  two^and. 
thirty  rhombs  or  lines  drawn  round  aboutit,  according  to  the  nucn-> 
ber  of  the  cardinal  and  collateral  winds,  is  no  less  useful  by  land, 
than  it  is  by  sea;  so  that  they,  who  are  engaged  to  travel  through 
dcsarts,  as  the  caravans  do  to  Meccba  and  Medina,  and  other  places, 
do  now  make  good  use  of  this  artifice,  whereas,  in  former  ages^  a 
star  was  their  best  pilot  by  nigh^.- 

Ludovicns  Bartema  relates,  that  they,  who  travel  over  the  Sy. 
rian  and  Arabian  dcsarts,  which  are  faced  and  covered  with  a' film 
of  light  and  shifting  sand,  so  that  no  track  can  ever  be  discovered, 
do  frame  certain  bo^xes  of  wood,  which  they  place  on  camels  backs ; 
and,  shutting  themselves  up  in  the  Said  boxes,  to  rescue  themselves 
from  the  saud,  by  the  help  of  the  load.stone,  like  the  mariner's 
compass,  they  steer  their  course  over  the  vast,  uncouth,  and  uq« 
tractable  desarts.  Some  do  intitle  the  invention  of  the  compass  to 
the  people  of  China.  Doctor  Gilbert,  in  his  book  de  Magneto, 
asserts,  that  Paulus  ^enetus  transported  it  first  into  Italy,  *iu  th^ 
year  1^6d,  having  learned  it  from  the  Chiuese:  And  Ludovicui 
Vertomannus  affirms,  that,  when  he  was  in  the  East-Indies,  about 
the  year  1600  (above  an  hundred  and  sixty  years  since)  he  saw  thd 
pilot  of  his  ship  direct  his  course  by  a  compass,  fashioued  and 
framed  according  to  the  figure  and  proportion  of  those  we  use  at 
this  instant,  when  he  was  sailing  towards  "Jav  a.  If  you  will  con. 
suit  Pliny,  he  will  tell  you,  that  the  inhabitants  of  Taprobana 
(now  called  Sumatra)  because  they  could  noV  behold  the  pole-star 
to  sail  by,  carried  with  them  certain  birds  to  sea,  which  they  did 
often  let  lly  ;  and,  as  these  birds,  by  lutural  instinct,  applied  lUcic 
flight  always  to  the  land,  so  the  mariners  directed  their t:ourse  af« 
ter  them.  TKamariner^'s  co<ripass  is  not  arrived  yet  to  that  per* 
fcction,  but  (hat  it  req[uire5  some  iinprjvcueut  and  aminidmeut ; 
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for  the  mftgnetidk  needle  does  not  exactly  point  to  the  north  in  all 
meridians,  bat  Taries  and  dbtorts  itself  (in  some  places  more,  ja 
tome  Icm)  from  the  direct  posture,  configuration,  and  aspect  of 
the  north  and   south,  "which  multiplies  ajid  inforces  the  seamairs 
distractions,  and  inwraps  him  oftentimes  in  difficult  and  dangerous 
errors.     Van  Helmont,  an  eminent  Paracelsikn  of  Flanders,  [)ro^ 
ftwes  an  expedite  wj|y  to  regulate  this  grand  incouTenicnee,  name«i 
Ij,  how  to  make  a  needle  that  should  ncrer.vaiy  or  alter  from  the 
right  point,  which  may  be  performed  by  a  vigoroos  imagination,  as 
be  affirms,  thus:  If  a  man,  in  framing  the  needle,  shall  stand  with 
his  back  placed  to  the  north,  and  place  one  point  of  the  needle 
(vhich  he  intends  for  the  north)  directly  towards  himself;  tho 
needle,  so  made,  shall  always  point  regularly  and  infallibly  to« 
ward  the  north,  without  Tariation.     I  wish,  that  some  person  of 
u  exalted  imagination  would  compose  some  needles,  for  expert.  ' 
loent,  after  Helmont's  direction,,  since  it  is  an  affair  of  noble  and 
actiTe  concernment,  to  the  puBlick  interest  of  CTery  nation,  to 
liave  this  invention  of  the  compass  either  improved,  or  rectified.- 

But  this  artifice  of  Helmont  is  infirm  and  crazy  in  the  whola 
frame  and  contexture  of  it,  if  the  variation  of  the  needle,  from  its 
meridional  polarity,  proceed  from  the  attractire  vigour  and,magne. 
tical  alliciency  of  the  earth,  which,  by  irrefragable  demonstra- 
tions,  may  be  evinced  to  be  one  continued  magnet*     Now  a  mag-* 
octica]  body  is  stiled,  not  only,  that  which  hath  a  power  attrac. 
tive,  but  that  which,  being  situated  in  a  convenient  medium,  by 
Ao  intrinsick  natural  propension,  disposes  itself  to  one  invariabie 
ud  fixed  residence,  so  that,  if  it  were  violently  removed,  yet 
would  it  not  abandon  its  primitive  points,  nor  fix^  in  the  east  and 
west,  but  return  unto  its  polary  situation  again.-  And  such  a  mag» 
■etical  vertue  is  diffused  through  the  whole  body  of  the  earth, 
whereby  as  unto  its  natural  points,  and  proper  terms,  it  still  makes, 
its  aiidrcsscs  unto  the  poles,  being  so  constituted  in  its  whole  frame, 
<>nier,  and  aspect,  unto  these  points,  that  those  parts,  which,  a  re 
>>ow  at  the  Poles,  would  not  naturally  reside  under  the  equator, 
Aor  Npva  Zembla  continue  in  the  i^ace  of  Java  or  Borneo,     Nor 
i<  Ihe  attractive  vigour  of  this  great  body,  the  earth,  cloistered  up, 
within  its  own  inward  cells  and  recesses,  or  circumscribed  within 
the  circumference  of  its  own  surface,  but  shed  at  indeterminate 
distances,  through  the  air,  water,  and  ail  other  circumjacent  bo- 
^^\  eicitingand  transplanting  its  magnetical  vertue  into  all  bo. 
dies,  either  within  its  surface,  or  without  it;  and  effecting  that  in 
^  tbstrnse  and  indiscernible  way,  that  we  visibly  behold  per. 
formed  by  the  load-stone.     For  these  effluviums  penetrate  all  bo. 
dies,  and)  bdn-^  ever  ready  in  the  medium,  attack  nil  objects  pro.' 
portionate,  or  capable  of  thdr  vigorous  and  active  excitation :  And 
Ibis  is  manifest  from  steel  wires  thrust  thorough  little  spheres^  or. 
globes  of  cork  floating  on  the  water,  or  in  naked  needles  gently, 
dropped  thdreon ;  for  so  disposed  they  will  not  rest,  until  they 
bve  traced  out  the  meridian,  and,  as  near  as  possibly  they  may, 
^  ptiallei  to  the  axis  of  the  earth.     Now  this  dircctipu  dues  not 
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originally  result  from  themtelTet,  hmi  Is  derif atifO  and  oontmcteA 
from  the  magnetical  efflax  of  the  earth.  And  these  demoBttnu 
tloni  mtjr  be  improTed  by  the  obserfation  of  f^me  subseqaont  ex* 
perimeats^  as, 

First,  From  a  needled  s|>here  of  cork,  eqnallf  eontignditts  onto 
the  surface  of  the  water;  for,  if  the  needlo  be  not  seated,  in  «a 
exafet  equilibration,  that  end  which  is  too  light,  If  tonched^  be* 
comes  even ;  that  needle  hlso,  which  will  but  just  swim  under  we* 
ter,  if  forcibly  touched,  will  sink  deeper,  and  sometimes  ttoto  the 
bottom ;  which  proceeds  from  an  union  of  those  magneticai  efflux* 
ions,  which  estreat  from  the  earth,  with  those  magnetick  aCams 
which  flow  from  the  body  of  the  loadLstone,  and  make  ate  impTas* 
sion  on  the  needle. 

Now  those  first,  being  of  a  congenerous  nature  with  the  latt^ 
but  more  ntamerous  and  powerful,  by  this  their  mutual  entwining 
and  complication,  drag  away  the  needle,  as  their  captiTe^  and  aiuk 
ft  into  the  abore  recited  position.  , 

«  Secondly,  From  a  wire  or  needle  which,  being  denuded  and  de» 
tested  of  that  meridional  projection,  the  magnetick  impressioa  of 
the  load-stone  had  formerly  instated  and  imprinted  upon  it,  by  its 
great  adrersary  the  fire,  by  being  some  time  entered  in  the  earth, 
becomes  new  impregnated  with  the  Tertoe  of  that  great  and  vigor, 
ous  magnet,  and  again  contracts  suck  a  polarity,  or  meridional  si. 
tuation,  as  though  it  had  never  suffered  under  the  perseoutioii  of 
its  flaming  enemy.  Now  whether  these  aborcmentioned  effiwi* 
lims  of  the  earth  do  fly  by  estreated  atoms,  or  winding  partii^ea^ 
as  soYne  assert,  or  glide  by  streams  attracted  from  either  pole  or 
hemisphere  of  the  earth,  nnto  the  equator,  as  others  affirm;  it  sigo 
nifics  nothing  to  the  diminution  of  the  magnetick  vertne  of  the 
earth,  but  rather  more  disthictly  sets  down  tibe  gests  and  progress 
sive  motion  of  its  attractive  alliciency  and  excitation. 

Thirdly,  If  a  load-stone  be  made  red-hot,  it  loseth  the  mngneti* 
cal  rigour  it  had  before  in  itself,  and  acquires  another  from  the 
earth  in  its  refrigeration ;  far  that  part,  w'hieh  eooleth  towards  the 
earth,  will  obtain  the  respect  of  the  north,  asid  attract  the  aoutlu 
em  point  or  cuspis  of  the  needle:  And  the  reason  hereof  is^  that^ 
though  the  attractive  vertue  of  the  Ibad-stone  be  in  this  iery  agony 
much  impaired,  exhausted,  and  diminished,  yet  ir  it  not  totally 
extinguished,  so  that  when  its  sickly  and  impoverished  vigour  is 
re-inforced  and  re<5ruited,  by  a  supply  or  accession  of  effluviums, 
,  from  the  earth,  by  an  union  or  combination  with  this  new  stock 
of  magneticai  atoms.  It  does  not  only  revive^  but  is  improved  te  its 
former  attraction  and  verticity. 

Fourthly,  It  is  observed,  that  both  bricks'  and  i/ons  cesstraet  a 
Terticity,  by  long  and  continued  position  ;  that  is,  not  only  being 
placed  from  north  and  south,  and  lying  in  the  meridian,  but  jAu 
specting  the  xenith  and  perpendicular,  ante  the  center  of  the  earth ; 
as  is  evident  in  bars  of  windows,  casements,  hinges,  and  die  like. 
The  sami:  condition  also  do  bcicks  contract^  by  being  long  tine 
placed  in  one  continued  situation  in  a  wall ;  for^  if  the  needle  be 
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prcseftted  «ato  tbeir  lower  extreams,  it  wkedeth  about,  and  turns 
its  sotttlieni  point  nato  them.  And  the  reason  of  this  is,  that,  that 
filn  or  scarf,  in  which  the/  laj  originally  wrapped  up,  and  which 
did  obstruct  the  magnetical  impressions  of  the  earth,  being  worn 
of  by  dacorsioa  c^  time,  and  the  perpetual  assaults  of  the  ele. 
BMOls,  tlia  luagoetical  atoms  of  the  earth  do  with  more  Tigour  in. 
tadft  tJiens,  aod  by  frequent  onsets,  having  implanted  their  yertue 
m  thesis  engage  them  to  that  verticity. 

Fifthly,  Iron  in  a  particular  sympathy  moves  to  the  load-stone^^ 
but  yet,  if  it  exceed  a  certain  quantity,  it  abandons  and  quits  thos^ 
affeclioiis  aod  interests ;  and,  like  an  affectionate  citizen,  or  faith- 
fnl  patriot,  moviM  to  the  earUi,  which  is  the  region  and  country  of 
ki  Gonnaturals. 

From  what  hath  thus  been  remarkably  discovered,  it  is  easy  to 
unfold,  from  a  foondatioa  oot  only  of  probability,  but  almost  of 
necessity,  whence  proceeds  the  cause  of  the  variation  of  the  com- 
psis,  that  is,  an  arch  of  the  horizon,  intercepted  between  the  true 
and  nagaetical  morUUan,  The  true  meridian  is  a  greater  circle, 
pissing  through  the  pol^s  of  the  world,  and  the  zenith  or  vertex 
of  any  phace,  exactly  dividing  the  east  from  the  west.  Now  on 
tUs  Ifas  tXae  needle  exactly  lieth  not,  but  diverts  and  varies  its  point, 
that  if,  tbe  north  point  on  this  side  the  equator,  the  south  on  the 
other,  sometimes  unto  the  east,  sometimes  unto  the  west,  and,  in 
looie  plazas,  Tsries  not  at  all.  Now  the  cause  of  this  variation 
SKiy  be  the  inequality  of  the  earth,  variously  disposed,  and  diY* 
ferentiy  mixed  with  the  sea;  with  all  the  different  emissions  of  its 
strength  and  magnetical  vigour,  from  the  mo/e  eminent  and  gib- 
bons or  kAobby  parts  thereof;  for  the  needle  naturally  endeavours 
to  conform  unto  (ha  mOTidian,  but,  being  distracted,  is  driven  and 
distofted  that  way,  where  the  greater  and  more  powerful  parts  of 
the  eavth  are  situated. 

Now  whereas  on  this  side  the  meridian,  or  the  Isles  of  Azores, 
where  the  £rst  meridian  is  placed,  the  needle  yaries  eastward,  it 
nuiy  be  occasioned  by  that  yast  tract  of  earth,  that  is,  of  Europe, 
Asia,  and  Africa,  seated  towards  the  east,  and  disposing  the  needle 
that  way ;  oo  the  other  side  some  parts  of  the  Azores,  or  Islands 
ef  St.  Miphael,  which  have  a  middle  situation  between  these  con. 
tioeats,  and  tlut  vast  tract  of  America,  almost  proportionate  and 
answerable  to  these  in  its  spacious  bulk  and  dimension,  it  seems 
squally  distracted  by  both,  and  diverting  unto  neither,  doth  pa- 
rallel and  place  itself  upon  the  true  meridian.  But,  sailing  far- 
'  ther,  it  Tsers  its  liUy  towards  the  west,  and  regards  that  quarter 
wheroia  the  land  is  nearer  or  greater;  and  in  the  jsame  latitude,  as 
it  appraaches  its  shore,  Augments  its  variation.  Now  because  where 
Ibe  greater  continents  are  united  and  combined,  the  action  and 
cflaz  of  magnetical  atoms  is  also  greater,  therefore  those  needles 
do  saffer  the  greatest  variation,  which  are  in  countries,  which  do 
BOst  feel  that  magaetick  impression.  And,  therefore,  hath  Rome 
fur  less  variation  than  London.  For,  on  the  west.side  of  Rome, 
SIS  sauted  the  s^eait^coBtiAeDts  of  France,  Spain,  and  Germany, 
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-^vhich  seem  to  retrench. tbo  exabcrant  effltmams,  and  poise  tlieTi«- 
gour  of  the  eastern  parts.  .  But  unto  England  there  is  almost  no 
earth  west,  for  the  whole  extent  of  Asia  and  Europe  fieth  eastward^ 
and  therefore,  at  London,  it  varies  eleren  degrees,  that  is,  almost 
one  rhomb.  Thus  also,  bj  reason  of  the  great  continent  of  Bra- 
sile,  Peru,  and  Chisi,  the  needle  declines  towards  the  land  twelve 
degrees. '  Btft  at  the  Streights  of  Magellan,  where  the  land  is  eon- 
tracted  into  a  narrow  volume,  and  ths  sea  on  the'  other  tide  of  ft 
vast  diffusion  and  extent,  it  varies  but  five  or  six.  And  so  likewise 
because  the  Cape  de  las  Aguellas  hath  sea  on  both  sides  near  it,  and 
other  land  remote,  and  as  it  were  of  an  equal  distance  from  it,  tiiere- 
fore  at  that  point  the  needle  conforms  unto  the  true  meridian,  be- 
ing  not  distracted  with  the  attraction  resulting  from  the  vicinity  of 
^  an  adjacent  continent.  To  this  may  be  add^,  that  this  variatton 
proccedeth  not  only  from  some  eminent  terrestrial  knobs  or  excres- 
cchcies,  which  appear  like  so  many  wens  upon  the  face  of  tlie 
world ;  as,  also  many  magnetical  reins  of  the  earth,  coHaterally 
respecting  the  needle,  but  the  different  accmranlation  of  the  earth, 
disposed  unto  the  Poles,  lying  under  the  sea  and  waters ;  which  af- 
fect the  needle  with  greater  or  lesser  variation,  according  to  the 
vigour  or  impotency  of  these  subterraneous  lines,  or  the  intire  or 
broken  body  of  the  magnetical  fabrick  under  it..  As  it  is  observa- 
ble, from  several  load-stones,  placed  at  the  bottom  of  any'water  ; 
for  a  load.stone  or  needle,  upon  the  surface,  will  variously  con- 
form itself,  according  to  the  vigour  or  imbecility  of  the  load*8toiies 
under  it. 

Lastly,  From  what  hath  been  premised,  a  reason  may  be  ailed 
ged  for  the  variation  of  the  variation,  and  why,  according  to  ob* 
scrvation,  the  variation  of  the  needle  hath  after  some  years  baen 
found  to  vary,  either  more,  where  it  was  discovered  to  vary  bat 
little  before,  or  but  little,  whdre  formerly  it  had  a  greater  deflex. 
ion  or  variation.  For  this  may  proceed  from  the  mutation  of  tha 
earth,  as  it  is  dislocated  or  supplanted  by  earth-quakes,  wasted  and 
impaired  by  sulphureous,  or  other  subterraneous  fires;  or  else,  atf 
its  magnctick  vertue  is  arrested  in  its  emanation,  by  being  aston- 
ished and  stupefied  by  mineral  spirits,  or  those  fumes  and  exhala- 
tion^ that  have  any  mercurial  or  arsenical  atoms  implanted  in  them; 
all  which,  by  a  reiterated  impression,  may  so  (liter  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  magnetical  parts  of  the  earth,  either  by  subtraction  or 
addition,  that,  in  decursion  of  time,  they  may  vary  the  variation 
over  the  place. 

Having  thus  discovered  those,  to  whom,  not  only  ships,  butlike- 
whe  the  art  of  managing  them,  did  in  title  its  original  invention,  I 
shall  add  something  by  way  of  supplement,  tonching  the  derivation 
of  the  fiame  of  that  eminent  officer,  to  whom,  both  iii- eider  and 
mora  modern  times,  the  care  of  publick  navies  hath  been  commit- 
ted, vulgarly  stiled  the  Admiral;  and,  if  we  shall  disjoint  or  dis^ 
sect  the  narad,  we  shall  find  it  confess  itself  to  be  both  of  Arabian 
and  Greek  extraction  ;  for  Emir,  or  Amir,  in  Arabian,  imports  as 
much  as  I«ord^  and  aA^,  in  Grec|c,  is  of  the  sea;  so  that  both  theso 
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words  cemeated.  together,  into  the  appellation  of  Admiral,  signif/ 
a  lord  of  the  sea.     Now  the  word  Emir,  or  Amir,  for  they  are  co- 
iacident,  was  a  denominatioa  anciently  usfsd  by  the  Arabian  Ca« 
liphs,  as  a.terip  of  dignity  and  eminence;  so  many  of  them  had  the 
additional  ap|>ellation  of  Amir  Ebnumuniny  and  Emir  Omimetin  i 
the  first  may  be  rendered  Rex  Orthodoxoruniy  or  the  king  of  per- 
foos  orthodox ;  and  the  last  may  he  translated  Rex  Credentium^ 
prince  pr  king  of  the  believers ;  and,  at  this  day,  he  that  in  Turky, 
by  the  comnaf  nd  and  designation  of  the  Grand  Signior,  delivers  tha 
banners  to  the  Sanzacks  and  Beglerbegs,   by  which  they  receive 
their  inrestitare,  is  stiled  £/niV  Jitf /if in,  lord  of  the  banner;  or, 
If  you  will  receive  it  in  a  more  pompous  epithet,  the  Turks  chief 
standard-bearer  ;  and  this  accords  with  what  Leunclavius  delivers 
iu  his  Turkish  pandects:  "  Emir  lialen  (says  he)  signijicat  DO'. 
minum  Vexillorum  et  Flammeolorumy  qui  scilicet  supremus  est 
SuUani  Fexillifer^  ac  omnibus  Beglerbegis  ac  Sanzacbegis^  quum 
creantuTy  vexiUa  sua  porrigit.^^      And  hence  we  read  in  the  his. 
tory  of  the  holy  war,  that  Robert,  duke  of  Normandy,  slew  an* 
eminent  Saraceaical  Amir,  whose  standard  had  in  summitate  Ar^ 
geniew  Ilastce  Pomum  Aureum,  which  he  offered  at  the  sepul. 
chre  of  oux  Sariour,  having  purchased  it  at  twenty  marks,  of  one 
who  had  taken  it  by  right  of  war.     Now  this  word  Amir,  or  Cmir, 
is  deduced  from  the  Arabick  rerb,  Amara,  which,  rendered  into 
lAtin,  b  Dixit,  or  Edixit,  or  else  extracted  from  the  Hebrew  verb, 
Amar,  which,  melted  into  Latin,  signifies  j^r^c^ptV  seu  imperavity 
2nd  it  is  possible  the  Spanish  word,  Almirante,  is  contracted  from 
F4I  Amirantc;  and  that  again,  by  Moorish  and  Arabick  channels 
from  Alamir,  which  imports  as  much  as  the  chief  captain.     Now, 
although  vulgar  use  and  custom,  by  apposition  of  this  word  'a;^^ 
^ve  restrained  this  great  officer,  only  to  the  command  of  the  sea, 
yet,  in  times  of  an  eJder  aspect,  it  was  of  a  more  confused,  or  pro- 
miscuous signification;    and  was  not  alone  confined  to  maritime, 
sttthority,  but  was  likewise  attributed  to  those  eminent  Saracenical 
soldiers  and  governors,  who  were  engaged  in  a  command  by  land,^ 
which  was  proportionate,  and  answerable  in  its  latitude  and  extent, 
to  that  which  was  exercised  by  the  ancient  tribunes  of  the  Roman 
militia ;  and  this  I  can  easily  collect,  from  the  authority  and  testi- 
mony of  very  ancient  authors.     And,  first,  Sigebcrt,  the  monk,  in 
^  chronicle,  relates,  that  Mahomet,   or  Muhammed,  so  he  calls 
^,  about  the  year  630,  constituted  four  governors  in  the  Sarace. 
nical  kingdom,  which  were  called  admirals.     And  Theophanes,  in 
^  chronicle  cited  by  Meursins,  tells  us,  that  Muhammed,  being 
sboQt  to  die,  designed  four  admirals,  who  were  to  subdue  those, 
vho,  being  of  Arabick  extraction,  did  yet  assert  the  christian  reli- 
gion.    And  a  nameless  author,  quoted  by  Bedwell,  seconds  this 
relation,   by  informing  us,   that  a  certain  Caliph  constituted  fonr 
tribunes  of  his  soldiery,  vulgarly  called  admirals  (Admirantes  they 
are  called  ^n  his  stile,  though  in  the  phrase  of  Theophanes,  above    . 
cited,  they  are  stiled  Amiraei)  to  every  one  of  which,  he  g^ve  the 
command  of  many  subordinate  officers  and  captains^  and  which 
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commanders  lie  called,  The  sharp  swords  of  god.  And  JanHM, 
out  of  the  notes  of  Cedrenns  upon  Gnropalates,  discovers  io  «I6, 
that  Mahomet,  upon  his  decease,  appointed  four  adiiilmla, 
whom  he  enjoined  to  crush  and  extirpate  all  those  Arabians 
who  had  embraced  the  christian  religion :  And  .farther  relates, 
fhat  they,  to  perfect  his  commands,  advanced  against  Thoo* 
dorus,  chamberlain  and  general  to  the  Greek  Emperor,  between 
tvhom  and  themselres,  a  fatal  field  was  commenced ;  in  which, 
three  of  these  admiraJs  and  a  numerous  beap  of  other  soldiers 
perished. 

The  tyrant  of  Babylon,  in  the  stile  of  Benry  of  Huntington,  is 
named  the  admiral  of  Babylon ;  and  the  same  author,  in  his  chron* 
}cle,  asserts  twelve  admirals  of  the  Pagans,  to  hate  been  slain  at  Uie 
aiege  olf  Antioch.  And  Rupert  the  monk,  in  the  fourth  book  of 
ills  Saracenical  history,  affirms,  that  the  son  of  Cassian,  the  great 
king  of  Antioch,  and  twelve  admirals,  which  the  Caliph  of  Baliy* 
Ion  (king  he  calls  him)  had  employed  with  succours  to  t||e  king 
^bove-mentioned,  all  perished  at  the  siege  of  Antioch;  and  <3iese 
twelve  which  had  the  appellation  of  admiral,  annexed  to  them,  lie 
makes  to  be  rulers  of  twelve  distinct  territories  or  provinces.  And 
the  same  author,  in  the  beginning  of  his  fifth  book,  relates,  that  the 
ambassadors  of  the  Caliph  of  Babylon,  in  their  addresses  to  the 
French  chieftains,  stile  that  monarch,  the  admiral  of  Babylon. 
Vominus  nosier^  Admirallus  Babj/lonim^  mandat  vobis  Franco* 
rum  Principibus  salutem  ;  so  in  his  phrase  runs  their  appellation. 
Monstrelet,  an  author  of  good  estimate^  mentions  Areubalistarum 
Admirallum,  an  admiral  of  the  Arcubalists,  or  of  those  persons  who 
%erc  armed  with  cross-bows;  and  lastly,  Matthew  Paris,  in  his 
life  of  William  Rufus,  tells  us,  of  one  Corbaran,  who,  after  ho 
had  marshalled  his  army,  and  brought  his  squadrons  into  form  and 
order,  put  those  troops  under  the  command  of  twenty-nine  kings 
and  admirals. 

But  as  this  eminent  maritime  officer,  in  these  latter  times,  hath 
1>y  prescription  constantly  assumed  the  name  of  admiral;  so,  in  the 
tunes  of  an  elder  inscription,  he  was  not  always  stihid  Admirallns, 
but  Tery  frequently  Magnus  Drungarius  ClasHs^  or  the  great 
Drungar  of  the  navy,  an  office  of  eminency  and  high  estimate  under 
the'Greek  Emperors;  yet  this  title  was  not  so  confined  to  the  sea, 
Ibut  thht  itwas  attributed  likewise^o  those  noble  persons,  who  ma* 
naged  the  command  of  the  land  militia ;  and  therefore  tiie  learned 
Meursius  notes,  that  there  was  Magnus  Drungarius  Bigk^y  that 
|9,  Figilice  seu  Excubiarum  PrcefeduSy  the  chief  commander  or 
prefect,  to  whose  inspection,  the  care  of  the  watch  was  solely  in- 
trusted; the  ensign  or  monument  of  whose  authority,  as  the  same 
Meursius  intimates,  with  a  sceptef  or  truncheon  of  a  purple  eo» 
lour,  richly  gilded  and  adorned  at  the  bottpn).  Now  tiie  etymo* 
logy  of  this  word  Drungarius,  as  Leunclavius  asserts,  is  derived 
from  the  modern  Greek  ^^Hiyo<,  and  signifies  the  same  with  them, 
^B  4gU  does  With  the  Turks,  and  may  be  hiterpreted  to  be  that 
scepter  or  truncheon,  which  is  the  symborof  their  office  and  au^ 
ikojitj ;  hence  th^  Drongaril  ainqngst  the  Qreeks,  and  the  Aglarii 
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amigst  tlM  Ttnits,  ftreeqiit?al«iitto  o«r  colonels  hi  Chdstendoai; 
B«Ctlie  more  proportod^gtilimieetymologyof  the  word,  asitii 
iMtd  Wj  Vopiscvt  and  Vegetitti^iseitracted  from  Drongus  or  Drnn. 
en,  wliicli  in  tliar  seiiie  iiaports  at  nticli  as  Globas  Militmn,  and 
my,  without  ditlortiBg  the  phrase,  be  interpreted  a  squadron  of 
seUfiers.  Vegetivs,  in  his  Discoarse  de  Re  Milttari,  lib.  iii,  cap. 
10.  obserres,  that  idre  Dm  debet  contra  quos  Drungos,  hocest^. 
globoe  hoeiium  quos  ^quites  oporteut  poni;  atid  Vopiseus,  in  the 
year  SM,  reU^iig  tlie  Ticteries  of  Probus  the  emperor,  orer  the 
Blemil'and  the  Germans,  tells  es,  that  he,  to  enhanse  the  pomp 
aad  maftttficMice  of  his  conquests,  omnium  gentium  Drungos  duxm 
tY,  he  caf^ried  squadrons  or  heaps,  of  all  those  nations  he  had  snb- 
dned,  before  his  triumphant  chariot. 

I  shoald  now  wind  up  this  discoarse,  bat  fiadkig  so  many,  emi. 
neot  persons  of  the  English  euatAOA,  to  have  been  ioTOsted  and  dig. 
mfied  with  the  title  of  admiral,  I  thoeght  it  a  labour  not  unworthy 
consideration,  to  represent  te  the  pubfick  tIoW  »  just  scale  or  se- 
ries of  those  worthy  heroes,  who  ha?e  been  In  their  several  gene, 
radons,  by  the  favour  of  the  prince,  advanced  tp  this  office,  whose 
catalogue  is  exactly  registered  in  the  learned  and  elaborate  pages  of 
Sir  Henry  Spelroan's  Glossary. 

Marthosius  the  Arch-f^irate  in  oM  Latin  i^ecords,  stiled  Archi- 
Tirata,  and  Nautarum  Prinoeps,  was  admiral  under  king  £dgar, 
and  had  several  subordinate  commanders  under  his  jurisdictioii 
fPrasfecti  they  are  called  itk  the  record)  who  had  the  command 
under  this  Marthusius  of  almost  a  thousand  ships  ^  a  report,  if  we 
consider  the  bulk  and  d&meitsioii  <of  those  maritime  vessels,  which 
were  employed  in  those  times,  not eiltogether  improbable;  where 
note,  ^that  alUiough,  in  these  modern  ages,  the  name  of  Pirate  is 
still  applied  to  one,  who  supports  himself  by  pillage  and  deprcda. 
fion  at  sea,  yet,  in  times  of  an  elder  inscription,  the  word  Pirata 
or  Pirate,  was  sometimes  attributed  to  those  persons  to  whose  care 
the  mole  or  peer  of  any  haven  (called  in  Latin  Pyra)  was  intrusted, 
and  by  whose  inspecfion  it  was  provided,  that  those  places  should 
Tccdfe  no  pwyudice,  which  were  the  occasion  of  so  much  advan- 
tage to  the  pAblick  interest. 

After  the  mention  of  Marthusius,  there  Is  a  gap  or  interval  in 
tiie  Rcglatet  ef  dm  Admirals,  and  none  recorded  until  the  eighth 


younger  line  originally  descended.  After  whom  the  ensuing  roll 
of  admirals  is  without  any  intermission  or  interruption,  in  an  even 
clew  or  series,  conducted  down  to  our  times. 

Tho.  de  Moleton  had  iho  custody  of  the  narrow  seas  (Gustos 
Hans  the  record  stiles  him)  in  the  forty-eighth  year  of  Henry  the 

Third. '  .  *2 

WDl.  de  Leybonme,  of  teybonme  Castle,  was  !n  a  convonbon 
held  at  Bruges,  In  the  fifteenth  *year  of  Edward  the  First,  rtlled 
admiral.     After  his  exit,  the  office^  of  admiral  being  held  of  too 

ii4 
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vast  coacerament  to  be  managed  and  wielded  by  one  person,   there 
were  three  admiraU  created,  in  the  twenty.second  of  Edward  the 
Second.     One  had  the  care  of  the  parts^ towards  the  north,  'wfaiclt 
was  committed  to  John  de  Botetort ;  a  second  had  the  charge  of 
the  sea-coast  southward,  which  was  committed  to  William  de  Ltcym 
bourne ;  and  a  third  had  the  custody  of  the  western  shore,  'which 
was  delegated  to  the  inspection  of  an  Irish  knight.     Afterwards 
this  office  was  invested  in  two ;  the  Erst  whereof  had  the  custody 
of  the  English  shore,  from  the  Thames  Mouth,  northwards:  The 
second  of  whom  had  the  charge  of  the  western  shore,  from  the 
Mouth  of  the  Thames  south-west ;  a  register  of  which  here   fol- 
lows: '       ^       ^ 

Admirals  of  the  Norih.  * 

34  Edw.  1.  Edward  Charles 
8  Edw.  II.  Joseph  Botetort 
10  Edw.  II.  Joseph  Pcrbrun,  alias  Pcrburne 

15  Edw.  IL  John  Perbrun 

16  Edw.  II.  John  Pcrbrun 
18  Bdw.  II.  John  Stnrmie 

Admirals  of  the  West, 

Gerva^e  AJlard 
Nicholas  Crioll,  10  Edw.  it. 
-  «  Sir  Robert  Lcybourne 

John  Athey,  12  Edw.  II. 
Sir  Robert  Leyboume 
Robert  Battaile,  alias  Battel 
Robert  Bendoa 

But  I  know  not,  upon  what  exigency  or  emergent  occasion, 
this  office  in  the  year  1325,  that  is>  in  the  nineteenth  year  of  Ed- 
ward the  Second,  was  again  intrusted  to  the  custody  of  three,  which 
were  John  Oteryin,  Nicholas  Crioll,  and  John  de  Felton,  which 
are  stiled,  in  the  record,  Admirals  of  Yarmouth,  Portsmouth, 
and  of  the  West.  But,  about  the  latter  part  of  this  very  year, 
this  office  was  again  reduced  to  the  care  and  charge  of,  a  catalogue 
of  whom  offers  itself  up  to  our  present  consideration : 

Admirals  of  the  North. 


John  S  tunny 
John  Sturmy 
.  Joseph  de  Leyboume 


Admirals  of  the  West, 


Nicholas  Crioll,  10  Edw.  II. 
Nicholas  CrioU,  30  Edw.  II. 

Admirals  of  the  North  and  fVest^  in  the  Time  of  Ed&ard 

the  Third* 

.1  Edw.  III.  John  Perbrun-->Waretiu8  de  Valoigns 
8  Edw.  III.  John  de  Norwich— William  de  Clinton 

10  Edw.  Ill,  ThomasOoghtred— RobertdeHegham^aliasHigham 

10  Edw,  III.  John  de  Norwich— Geffrey  de  Say 

IQ  Edw.  III.  Robert  de  Ufford,  and  John  de  Roos— WUIiam  de 
Manston,  alias  Manton 
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11  Edw.  III.  Sir  Walter  Mannfjr — Bartholomew  Burgberst 

U  EdWm  III.  Thomas  de  Drayton — Peter  Dard,  alias  Bard 

13  Edw.  III.  Robert  de  Motley,   Baron  of  Uengham^Rohert 

Trussell 
U  Edw.  III.  tlobert  de  Morley— Richard  Fitz-Allen,   Earl  of 

Arandqll 

16  Edw.  III.  William  TrosseU— William  Clinton,  Earl  of  Hunt. 

ingtoa 

17  Edw.  III.  William  Trussell— Robert  Beaupell 

18  Edw.  III.  Robert  Ufford^  John  de  Montgomery 
20  Edw.  III.  Robert  Ufford-^Reginaid  de  Cobham 

*  ^1  Edw.  III<  Sir  John  Howard*— Richard  Fitz-Allan,    Earl  of 

Arundel! 
n  Edw.  III.  Walter,  Lord  Manney—Richard  Fitz-Allan 
m  Edw.  III.  Sir  Robert  de  Moriey-^Sir  John  de  Montgomery 
24  Edw.  IIL  Robert  de  Causton — Sir  Reginald  de  Cobham 
^  Edw.  III.  Robert  de  Morley— John  de  Beauchampe,  Earl  of 

Warwick 
^  Edw.  III.  William  de  Bohnn,  Earl  of  Northampton—Henry, 

DalLe  of  Lancaster 
26  Edw.  III.  William  de  Bohun — ^Thomas  de  Beauchampe,  Earl 

•  of  Warwick  » 

39  Edw.  III.  Robert  de  Morley,  Baron  of  Hengham— John  de 

Beauchampe 
SO  Edw.  III.  Robert  de  Morley— Guy  de  Brian 

33  and  34  Ed- \  Robert  de  Morley — Guy  de  Brian 
ward  III.       J   -  Guy  de  Brian 

34  Edw.  III.  John  de  Beauchampe 

35  Edw.  III.  Robert  Herle 

38  Edw.  in.  Ralph  Spigurnell 

These  three  managed  the  office  of  admiral  alone.  But,  in  the 
forty.third  year  of  Edward  the  Third,  the  custody  of  the 
narrow  seas,  extending  north  and  west,  was  again  Intrusted 
to  two,  whose  names  are  thus  registered : 

4 

Admirals  of  the  North. 

43  Edw.  III.  Nicholas  Tamworth 

44  Edw.  III.  JohnNeTill 

45  Edw.  II r.  Ralph  de  Ferrars 

46,  47,  48  Ed.  III.  WUliam  NeTill 

50  Edw.  HI.  WilMam  de  Uffoid,  Earl  of  Suffolk 

^id^IIl"^*  }  ^*'  ^^^"^^  ^®  **  P®^*>  ^^^  ^^  Wingfidd 

Jdmirah  of  (he  West. 

.  Robert  Aston 
Guy  de  Brian 
Robert  Aston 
€ir  Philip  Courtney 
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William  de  Montacnte 

Ridiard  Fitz-Allan,  Eaii  of  AnradeU 

Admirdh  under  Richard  the  Second, 

Jdmirals  of  the  North. 

Thomas  de  Beaacliampe,  Earl  of  Warwick 

Sir  Thomas  Percy 

William  de  Elmham 

Walter  Fite- Walter,  Baron  of  Woodham 

Henry  Percy,  Earl  of  Northnmberland 

Thomas  Percy,  his  bro«icr 

Philip,  Lord  Darcy 

Admirals  of  the  Went. 

Richard  Fitz-Allan,  Earl  of  Aruodell^  1  Rich.  L 
Sir  Hugh  Calveley,  2  Rich.  il. 
Sir  Philip  Courtney 
Walter  de  Hauley,  3,  4,  &  5  Rich.  II. 
John  de  Roches,  6  Rich.  II. 
Edwi^rd  Courtney,  Earl  of  DcTon,  7  Rich.  IL 
Edward  Radington,  Prior  of  St.  John's  of  Jerusalem,  ft  Rich.  IL 
Sir  Thomas  Trivet,  9  Rich.  II. 
Richard  Fitz.Allan,  Earl  of  Arundell  and  Surrey,  was  sole  ad. 
miral  of  England,  after  whom  the  office  rotumed  to  be  m^ 
naged  by  two.    10  Rich.  IL 

Jdmiralt  of  the  North. 

John  de  Beaumont,  Baron  of  Folkingham 
Sir  John  Roches 
Edward,  Earl  of  Rutland 

Jdmirals  efthe  West. 

John  Holland,  Earl  of  HantiiigCon,     It  Rich.  IL 
John  Holland.     It  Rich.  IL 
John  Holland  aboresaid  again.     14  Rich.  IL 
Edward,  Earl  of  Rutland  and  Cork,  was  Sole  admiral  ^th  af  the 

eastern  and  western  shores.     U  RicK  IL 
John  Beaufort,  son  of  John  of  Gvawnt,  Mtrqnis  of  Dorset,  and 
Earl  of  Somerset,  was  sole  admiral  of  England.  31  Rich.  IL 
Thomas  Peixy,  Earl  of  Wonesler,  was  as&e  admiral  of  England. 
»  Rich.  IL 

.  Jdmirah  under  Henry  the  Fourth. 
Jdmirak  of  the  Nerih. 

Richard  Grey,  Baron  of  Codnar.    It  Henry  TV. 
Thomas  Beaufort,  Brother  to  the  Marquis.  5  Henry  IV. 
Thomas  of  Lancaster,  Yice-Roy  of  Ir^lttnd,  Lord  High.Steward 
of  England.     6  Henry  IV. 


OF  NATIGAMON,  ftc.  ITf 

Jdmirals  efthe  f^est 

Sir  Thomas  Reoiston.    6  Henry  IV. 

Thomas  Lord  Barkley 

Dak*  of  Clarence,  managed  the  office  of  admUnl  alooe* 

AdmiraU  of  the  North.      I  Jdmirals  of  ^  fVewt. 

Nicholas  Blackboume,  Esq;    |  Rich.  Cliderow,  Esq;  7  Hen,  IV. 

Afler  these  two  were  dislodged.  I  find  the  office  of  atoind  no 
more  assigned  to  two,  but  for  the  future  circumscribed  and 
concentered  in  one;  a  roll  of  whom  ensues: 

Admirals  of  England. 

8  Heniy  IV.  John  Beaufort,    Marquis  of  Dorset,  aboresidd, 
brother  to  Henrj  the  Fourth,  was  sole  admiral  of  England. 

8  Henry  IV.  Edmond  Holland,  Earl  of  Kent,^  was  sole  admiral. 

9  Henry  IV.  Thomae  Beaufort,  brother  to  the  Marquis  afore- 

■aid,  was  sole  admiral  of  England. 

Admirals  of  England  under  Henry  the  Sixth. 

4  Henry  VI.  John  of  Lancaster,  Duke  of  Bedford,  and  Earl  of 
Richmond,  was  Lord  High  Admiral  of  Englaaod. 

14  Henry  VI.  John  Holland,  Duke  of  Exeter,  and  Earl  of  Hnnt. 
ington,  was  constitated  admiral  of  England,  Ireland,  and 
Aquitain,  and  his  son  Henry  had  the  grant  of  this  office  in 
reversion. 

VS  Henry  VI.  William  de  la  Pole,  Marquis  and  Earl  of  Suffolk, 
was  constituted  admiral  of  England,  Ireland,  and  Aquitain, 
during  the  non-age  of  Henry,  Duke  of  Exeter. 

28  Henry  VI.  Henry  Holland,  aboresaid  Duke  of  Exeter,  was 
admiral  of  England,  Ireland,  and  Aqukain. 

Admirals  under  Edward  the  Fourth. 

I  Edw.  IV.  Richard  Nerill,  Earl  of  Warwick  and  SalUbnry, 

was  admiral  of  jEngland. 
t  Edw.  IV.  William  Nevill,  Earl  of  Kent,  and  Baron  Falco8. 

bridge. 
•^  Edw.  IV.  Richard,  Duke  of  Gloucester. 
9  Edw.  IV.  Richard  Nevill,  Earl  of  Warwick. 
11  Edw.  IV.  Richard,  Duke  of  Gloucester,  admiral  again. 

« 

Admirals  under  Richard  the  Third. 
1  Rich.  III.  John  Howard,  Duke  of  Norfolk. 

Admirals  of  England  under  Henry  the  Seventh, 

1  Henry  VII.  John  Vcre,  Earl  of  Oxford,  Lord  High  Cham- 
berlain of  England. 

Admirals  under  Henry  the  Eighth. 

4  Henry  VIII.  Sir,  Edward  Howard,  Knight. 

5  Henry  VIII.  Thomas  Howard,  Lord  High  Admiral  of  Eng* 

land,  Ireland,  and  Aquitain.  ^ 
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17  Henry  y III.  Henry  Fitz-Roy,  Duke  of  Richmond  and  So. 

merset. 
28  Henry  VIII.  Wlniam  Fitz- William,  Earl  of  SouthamptoD. 
32  Henry  VIII.  John,  Lord  Russel,  Knight. 
34  Henry  VIII.  John  Dudley,  Knight,  Viscount  Lisle^  and  JSa- 

ron  Malpas. 

Admirals  under  Edward  the  Sixth. ' 

Thomas  Seymour,  Knight,  Baron  Sudeley,  Lord  High  Admiral  o{ 

'       England,  Ireland,  Wales,  Calais,  and  Bologne.     1  Ednr.  VI. 

John  Dudley,  Knight  of  the  Garter,  Earl  of  Warwick,  Viscoant 
Lisle,  Master  of  the  King's  Housbold,  Admiral  of  England, 
Ireland,  Wales,  Calais,  Bologne,  and  their  marches,  ^as  also 
of  Normandy,  Gascoigne,  and  Aquitain.    3  Edw.  V  I. 

Edward  Clinton,  Knight,  Baron  Say  and  Seal.    4  Edw,  VI. 

Admirals  created  under  Queen  Mary, 

William  Howard,  Knight,  Baron  of  Effingham.    1  Mariae. 
Edward  Clinton,  Knight,  Baron  Say  aad  Seal.  3  Mariae. 

Admirals  created  under  Queen  Elitabmth. 

Charles  Howard,  Baron  of  Effingham,  after  created  Ear!  of  No^ 
tingham,  and  Knight  of  the  Garter,  Lord  High  Admiral  of 
England,  Ireland,  Wales,  Calais,  and  the  adjacent  marches, 
as  likewise  of  Normandy,  Crascoigne,  and  Aquitain.  f7  EU- 
sabeth. 

Admirals  created  under  King  J  amis. 

George  Villiers,  then  only  Marquis  of  Buckingham,  Viscount 
Viliiers,  and  Baron  of  Whaddon,  was  constituted  Lord  Elgh 
Admiral  of  England.    16  Jacob. 

,  Admirals  created  under  King  Charles  the  First. 

Robert  Bartae,  Earl   of  Lindsey,   Lord  High  Chamberlain  of 

England.    4  Carol.  I. 
Algernon  Percy,  Earl  of  Northumberland,  Knight  of  the  Garter. 

Admirtds  under  King  Charles  the  Second. 

James,  Duke  of  York  and  Albany,  at  this  instant,  Lord  High 
Admiral  of  England. 
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'piIE  •  cathedral  church  of  St.  Panl's,   the  dean,   residentiaries, 
and  other  members  of  that,  church,  sequestered,  plundered, 
aod  turned  out. 

St.  Allhallows,  VITood-street,  Dr.  Watts,  tequestei^,  plun. 
deied,  his  wife  and  children  turned  out  of  doors,  aod  himselif 
forced  to  fly. 

St.  Allhallows,  Barking,  Dr.  LaGeld,  pursulranted,  imprisoned 
in  Elj.honse,  and  the  ships;  sequestered  and  plund^ed,  after- % 
wards  forced  to  fly. 

St.  Allhallows,  Lombard-street,  Mr.  Weston,  sequestered. 

St.  Aiphage's,  Dr.  Halsie,  shamefully  abused,  his  cap  pulled  ofl^, 
to  see  if  he  were  not  a  shaven  priest,  voted  out,  and  dead  with 
picf. 

St.  Andrew's,  Hubbard,  Dr.  Chambers,  sequestered. 

St.  Andrew's,  Undershaft,  1.  Mr.  Mason,  through  vexation 
forced  to  resign.     2.  Mr.  Prichard,  after  that  sequestered. 

St.  Andrew's,  Wardrobe,  Dr.  Isaakson,  sequestered. 

St.  Anne's,  Aldersgate,  Dr.  Clewet,  sequestered.  . 

St.  Austin's,  parish,  Mr.  Udall,  sequestered,  hb  bed-rid  wife 
tomed  ont  of  doors,  and  left  in  the  streets. 

St.  Bartholomew's,  Exchange,  Dr.  Grant,  sequestered. 

St.  Bennet's,  Finch,  Mr.  Warfield,  sequestered. 

St.  Bennet's,  Grace-church,  Mr.  Quelch,  sequestered. 

St.  Bennet's,  Paul's  Wharf,  Mr.  Adams,  sequestered. 

St.  Bennet's,  Sherhog,  Mr:  Morgan,  dead  with  grief; 

St.  Botolph's,  Billingsgate,  Mr.  King,  sequestered,  and  forced 
to  fly.  - 

Christ-church,  Mr.  Finch,  turned  out  and  dead. 

St.  Christopher's,  Mr.  Ilanslow,  forced  to  resign.  - 

St.  Clement's,  East-cheap,  Mr.  Stone,  shamefully  abused,  se- 
qacstered,  sent  prisoner  to  Plymouth,  and  plundered. 

Si  Uonb's,  Back-church,  Mr.  Humef^sequestered  and  abused. 
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St.  Dnnstan's,  East,  Mr.  Childerly,  i^Tiled,  abased,  and  dead. 

St  Edmond's,  Lombard-street^  Mr,  Pagit,  molested,  silenced, 
and  dead. 

St  Eihelbarga^s,  Mr.  Clark,  sequestered,  and  imprisoned. 

St  Faith's,  Dr.  Browne,  sequestered  and  dead. 

St.  Vedasf  s,  Foster-lane,  Mr.  Battj,  sequestered,  plandtrvd^ 
forced  to  fly,  and  dead. 

St  Gabriel's,  Fenchurch,  Mr.  Cook,  sequestered. 

St  George's,  Botolph.iane\jN    ^.  .      fnti^tf^m^^i^ 

8t  Gregory's,  by  St  Paul's  /  ^^'  ^^*'*'  '^^'"^  *^  ••^• 

&t,  HeUan's,  Mr.  Mil  ward,  turned  out  and  dead. 

St  Jameses,  Duke's-place,  Mr.  -«-<-,  sequestered. 

St  James's,  Garlick-hith,  1.  Mr.  Freeman,  plundered  and  se- 
questered.    2.  Mr.  Anthony,  his  curate,  turned  out 

St.  John  Baptist's,  Mr*  Weemsley,  seqiiostered. 

St  John  Zachary's,  Mr.  Ediin,  sequestered,  forced  to  fly,  and 
plundered.  , 

St  Catharine's,  Coleman-street,.  1.  Dr.  Hill,  forced  to  resign. 
S.  Mr.  Kiibuts,  sequestered. 

St.  Catharine's,  Crea-chnreb,  Mr.  Rush,  turned  ont 

St.  Laurence's,  Jewry,  Mr.  Crane,  sequestered. 

St  Laoaanl's^  East-cheap,  Mr.  Calf,  fdrood  ia  give  np  to  Mr. 
Rabopow,  scribe  to  the  assembly. 

St.  Leonard's,  Foster-lane,  Mr.  Ward,  forced  to  fly,  plunder* 
«d,  seqnestered)  and  dead  for  want  oi  necessaries. 

St  Margaret's,  Lothbury,  Mr.  Tabor,  plundered,  imprisoned 
in  the  King's-Bench,  his  wife  and  children  turned  out  of  doors  at 
midniglit,  and  he  sequestered. 

St  Margaret's,  New  Fish-street,  Mr.  Porry,  forced  to  fly, 
plundered,  and  sequestered. 

St.  Margaret's,  Pattons,  Mr.  Meggs,  pluhdered,  imprisoned  ia 
Ely-house,  and  sequestered. 

St  Mary's,  Abchurch,  Mr.  Stone,  pluadeped,  aent  prisoiner  by 
sea  to  Plymouth,  and  sequesteroL 

St  Mary's,  Aldermary,  Mr.  Brown,  forced  to  forsake  it 

St  Mary  le  Bow's,  Mr.  Leech,  sequestered,  and  dead  with  gnef. 

St.  Mary's,  fiothaw,  Mr.  Proctor,  forced  to  fly,  and  seques- 
tered. 

St.  Mary's  Hill,  1.  Dr.  Baker,  aequestered,  pncsuinusted,  and 
imprisoned.     2.  Mr.  Woodcock,  turned  out  and  forced  to  fly. 

St.  Mary's,  Monnthaw,  Mr«  Thrall,  sequestered,  and  shane- 
fully  abused. 

St  Mary's,  Somenet,  Mr.  Cook,  sequestered. 

St  Mary's,  Wool-church,  Mr.  Tireman,  forced  to  forsake  it 

St  Mary's,  Woolnoth,  Mr.  Shuite,  molested  and  rexed  to 
death,  and  denied  n  funend  sennon  to  be  preached  by  Dr.  Holdi- 
worth,  «s  he  desired. 

St  Martin's,  IronasongerJane,  Mr.  Sporke,   sequestertd  and 
plundered. 
.  St  Martin's,  Ludgate^^Dr.  Jecmin^  sequestered. 
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St.  Mariin't,  Orgar'i,4)r.  Walton,  aisanlted,  leqnesterad,  |iIqii« 
derady  aad  forced  to  flf ;  Mr«  Mosm,  Us  eirate,  tnhiad  out 

St.  Martin'fly  Outwichy  Dr.  Pierce,  lequestered  and  deadL    ' 

St.  Martm'a,  Yiutrjr,  I>r.  Ajreg,  aeqneitered,  plnndei«d|  attd 
forced  to  flj. 

St.  Mattbew'e,  Frida/.ttreet,.  Mr.  Chestlin)  .Tioloitlj  aaanlted 
in  liis  house,  imprisoned  in  Um  Compter,  thenoe  tent  to  Onlrhos 
ter  jail,  in  Essex,  sequestoMd  and  pliwd^ed; 

St  Maudlin's,  MUk-street^  Mr.  Jontt,  s^queBteied. 

St  Maudlin's,  Old  Fish-street,  Dr.  Griffith,  sequesteied,  ylut. 
doed,  and  impriionied  in  Newgate,  vhence  being  let  out,  he  was 
foraed  to  fij,  mad  since  imprisoned  a^ein  in  Peter Jiooseh 

St  Michaers,  Bassuhaw,  Dr.  Gifford,  sequealerad. 

St  Michael*!,  CotnhiU,  1.  Dc  Brough,  sefuesterad,  pluader. 
cd,  wilb  and  ciMldien  turned  out  of  doovn,  his  wife  dead  witfl  grief; 
%  Mr.  Weld,  his  curate,  assaulted,  beaten  in  the  chufchi  and 
turned  out. 

St  Michael's,  Queen-hith,  Mr.  Hill,  sequestered, 

St  Michael's  Quern,  Mr.  Lannce,  sequestered. 

St  Michael's  Royal,  Mr.  Proctor,  sequestered,  andforeedlofly. 

St  Mildred'r,  Bred««treet,  Mr.  Biudshaw,  sequesterai. 

9t  MUdred's,  Pbultrj,  Miv  Maden,  sequestered  and  gono  b*> 
yond  sea. 

St  Nicholas's  Aeons,  Mr.  Beanet^  sequeMared, 

St  Nicholas's  Cote^bby,  Mr.  Chibaid,  sequestered. 

St  Nicholas  OUre's,  Dr.  Cheshire,  molested,  and  forced  to  N» 

St  OUve's,  Hartsstreet,  Mr.  Haines,  sequestered. 

St  OluTc's,  Jewry,  Mr.  Tuke,  sequestered,  plundered,  and 
imprisoned. 

Sf.Olave's,  SiWer-strect,  Dr.  Boosie,  abused  and  dead  with 
grief. 

St.  Panerass's,  Soper-lane,  Mr.  Eccop,  sequestered,  pTuudered,, 
forced  to  ily,  his  wife  and  children  turned  out  of  doors. 

St  Peter's,  Cheapside,  Mr.  Vocheir,  sequestered  and  dead  witt 
grief. 

St  Peter's,  Comhill,  Dr.  Fairfax,  sequestered,  plundered,  im- 
prisoned in  rSly-house  and  the  ships,  his  wife  and  children  turned 
out  of  doors. 

St  Peter's,  Paul's  Wharf,  Mr.  Marbury,  sequestered. 

St  Peter'a  Poor,  Dr.  Holdsworth,  sequestered,  plundered,  nu 
prisoned  in  Ely  .house,  then  in  the  Tower. 

St  Stephen's,  Walbrook,  Dr.  Howell,  through  Texstion  forced 
toiy. 

St  Switfaiin's,  Mr.  Owen,  sequestered. 

St  Thomas  Apostle's,  Mr.  Cooper,  sequestered,  plundered,  sent 
prisoner  to  Leeds-Castle,  in  Kent,  i»dead  with  grief. 

Trmitf  parish,  Mr.  Harrison,  sequestered. 

N.  B.  In  the  ninety-seren  parishes  within  tiie  Walb^  besides  St 
Paul's,  outed  eighty-nre^  and  dead  sixteen. 
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Parislics  wiihoui  the  Wails. 

St.  Andrew's^  Holboni,  Dr.  Hacket,  sequeBtered. 

St.  Bartholomew't  Great,  Bishop  W«stfield,  abused  in  tbe-street, 
sequestered,  forced  to  fl7,  and  is  dead. 
*    St.  Bartholomew's  L^s,  1.  Mr.  Henshaw,  2.  Mr.  Hall.    . 

St.  Bride's  parish,  Mr.  Palmer,  sequestered.  i     • 

Bridewell  Precinct,  Mr.  Browne,  turned  out. 

St.  Botolph's,  Aldersgate,  Mr*  Booth,  sequestered  and  pliin. 
dered.  ' 

St.  Botolph's,  Aldgate,  Dr.  Swadlin,  sequestered^  plundered^ 
imprisoned  at  Gresham  CoUedge  and  Newgate,  his  wife  and  cfail* 
dren  turned  out  of  doors. 

St.  Botolph's,  Bishopsgate,  Mr.  Rogers,  sequestered. 

St.  Dunstan's,  West,  Dr.  Marsh,  sequestered,  and  died  in  re» 
mote,  parti. 

St.  George's,  Southwark,  Dr.  Hobson,  sequestered. 

St.  Giles's,  Cripplegate,  1.  Dr.  Fuller,'  sequestered,  plundered, 
and  impDSoned  at  Ely.house.  IE.  Mr.  Uutton,  his  curate,  as- 
saulted in  the  church  and  imprisoned. 

St.  Olaye's,  Southwark,  Dr.  Turner,  sequestered,  plundered, 
fetched  up  prisoner  with  a  troop  of  soldiers,  and  after  forced  to 
Ay. 

St.  Sepulchre's  parish,  Mr.  Pigot,  the  lecturer,  turned  out.. 

St.  Thomas's,  Southwark,  Mr.  Spencer,  sequestered,  and  im- 
prisoned. 

N.  B.  In  the  sixteen  parishes  without  the  Walls,  ontcd  fpur. 
teen,  dead  two. 

In  the  ten  Out^Parishes* 

St.  Clement^s  Danes,  Dr.  Dnkson,  sequestered,  plundered,  and 
forced  to  flj. 

Covent-gard^,  Mr.  Rail,  sequestered  and  forced  to  fly. 

St.  Giles's  in  the  Fields,  Dr.  Ilcjvrood,  sequestered,  imprisoned 
in  'the  Compter,  Ely-house,  and  die  ships,  forced  to  fly,  his  wife 
and  children  turned  out  of  doors. 

Sti  Leonard's,  'Shorcditch,  Mr.  Squire,  sequestered,  imprisoned 
in  Gresham  College,  Newgate,  and  the  King's  Bench,  his  wife  and 
children  plundered  and  turned  out  of  doors. 

St.  Martin's  in  the  Fields,  Dr.  Bray,  sequestered,  imprisoned; 
plundered,  forced  to  fly,  and  dead  lA  remote^ parts. 
^St.  Mary's,  White.chapel,  Dr.  Johnson,  sequestered. 

St.  Magdalen's,  Bermondsey,  Dr.  Paske,  sequestered. 

SaToy,  I.  Dr.  Bulcanqucll,  sequestered,  plundered,  forced  to  fly, 
and  dead  in  remote  parts.  2,  Mr.  Fuller^  forced  to  fly.' 

N.'B.  In  the  ten  out-parishes,  outed  nine,  dead  two. 

In  the  adjacent  Towns. 

The  Dean  and  all  the  Prebends  of  the  Abby- church,  Westmin- 
ster, (but  only  Mr.  Lambert  Obaston)  sequestered. 
St.  Margaret's,  Westtainstcr,  Dr.  Wimberly,  sequestered. 


Lunbeth,  Dr.  FeaOy^^  ^mm,-immSi;  tfl^f&bied,  ud 
and  a  pnsoner.  .  ' 

Ncwington,  Mr.  WSm,  «^eiiBi4(P/  ^     > 

Hackney,  Mr.  Moore,-  wftqdtijt&'itf. 

Islington,  diyers  miai^tors  tnnied  oM.  \    ■ 

Stepney,  Dr.  Stamp,  sequestered,  iJltodererf^.Wdrced  to  fly. 

N.  B.  In  the  adjap^nt  tcrjrit^,  beside  tiios#  of  ^  AbBlr-Charch 
•nd  Islington,  on  ted  fiYe,  dead  jihic;  , 

The  total  of  the  ministers  of  London,  witliin  the  bills  of  mor 
Wity  (besides  St.  PanlVjfetf  #e1ftttti!sA*?)  Arh^dVif  of  their  hi' 
logs  by  sequestration  and  othtrWife*,  MiJi\{iAmd!dtiii'Mtceii 

Whereof  were  rf^ytWrf  W  dRi^mitV,  ^ttVd  foYty. 

And  the  most  of  ttm  liWtitt^df  tHMi^gadds^  a'Ajf  their  wifes 
and  children  turned  out  of  doors. 

Imprisoned  in  London,  ahdin  the  ships,,  and  in  th^seyeral  jails 
and  castles  in  the  country,  twenty. 

Fled  to  prevent  imprisonraent^tiirenty.fi ye.  .   ,  ^ 
Dead  in  remote  parts  and  in  prisons,  "with  grief,  twcntY..two. 
About  forty  chdftlRSf  VWIP,^  mm^  i«f  cdfl«giii?ifllhlrii  in  them. 
Usquequo,  domfhe*^;  ifev.  i1.  lb. 


» ^»  •^  •«  w^ 
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WHEN  ni^iTii^i'iii  jj^lte  reod^wVi^l' 

But  we,'  forsooth,  must  hire  the  Scot, 
To  aiUbempdrlioment  us. 

Then  down  V^bHrfAg''atfd'brilibps  too  ; 

On  goes  thlg'hofy  w!rlt, 
Betwixt  them  ai|d  the-  brethreit  bhrd^* 

T'  adyance  the  crown  antf  kirk; 

But  when  that  th'irftf  liW  rfei^^a'timc; 

Robb'd  kirk,  atttfsdld^the  crbwii] 
A  more  reli^o^s  sort  up  ctimb,- 

And  crush  the  jilckies  down. 

I 

•  How  toBfb  O  Urd,  boly  and  tnit/ia&ftlMii  0«t  juiisVUrB  i^^iig^  ou^  viood,  &c. 
IfOL.  VH.  jf 
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But  n^w  we  moit  haTe  peace  agatn^ 
Let  none  with  fear  be  Text ; 

For,  if  withoat  the  king  these  ragn. 
Then  high  down  thej  go  next. 

A  pci^ce,  a  peace,  the  country  cries, 
Or  else  we  shall  be  undone ; 

For  this  braye  war  we  thank  the  wife 
Confiding  men  of  London. 

Sure  now  they  may,  as  w\eU  as  we, 

Know  how  to  Talne  qniet, 
When  th*  army  conies  their  gnests  to  be. 

For  a  twelremonth's  cash  and  diet. 

Free  quarter  is  a  tedious  thing, 

And  so  is  the  excise. 
None  can  deiiyer  us  but  the  king. 

From  this  damn*d  Dutch  derice. 

The  parliament  hath  serT'd  sereni  years; 

True  rengeance  then  we  see, 
Upon  feign'd  jealousies  and  fears; 

For  yet  they  are  not  free. 

Long  peace  a  plenty  did  b^t, . 

And  plenty  brought  forth  pride; 
Through  pride  to  faction  men  were  set 

In  parties  to  diride. 

The  new-formed  priests  first  led  the  way. 

And  said  it  was  no  sin, 
By  foroQ  to  driye  the  king  away, 

And  draw  the  city  in. 

The  lords  and  commons  they  consent 
To  what  each  Rabbi  saith; 

And  so  the  catholick  down  went, 
T'  advance  the  publick  faith. 

This  brought  a  war  and  taxes  on, 
T'  intlaTe  a  free-bom  people: 

And  now  the  work  is  thus  far  gone, 
Next  haTe  at  Crown  and  Steeple. 

Our  wise  reformers,  braTe  and  gay, 
HaTe  ta'en  a  goodly  course, 

To  fight,  to  feast,  to  fast  and  pray, 
And  milk  each  honest  purse. 

The  crown's  rcT^nue  goes  to  wreck. 
While  they  sing  hymns  and  fMalms ; 

And,  rather  than  themselTCS  will  lack. 
The  king  muat  Utc  on  alms. 
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We  Are,  the  learned  Synod  says, 

The  Church  of  Englatid's  nurse, 
Who  make  them  bless  the  Sabbath-days, 

And  all  the  week  t6  curse. 

The' plough  stands  still,  and  trade  is  small; 

For  goods,  lands,  towns,  and  cities; 
Nay,  I  dare  say,  the  Devil  and  all, 

Pays  tribute  to  committees. 

A  Scot  and  Jesuit,  join'd  in  hand, 

First  taught  the  world  to  say. 
That  Subjects  ought  to  have  commaud^ 

And  Princes  to  obey. 

These  both  agreed  to  have  no  King; 

The  Scotchman  he  cries  further^ 
No  Bishop ;  'tis  a  godly  thing 

States  to  reform  by  murther. 

Then  th'  Independent,  meek  and  sly^ 

Most  lowly  lies  at  lurch. 
And  so,  to  put  poor  Jocky  by, 

ResolTCS  to  haTe  no  Church. 

The  Kfaig  dethroned,  the  Subjects  bleed  I 

The  Church  hath  no  abode; 
Let  us  conclude  they  'ire  all  agreed^ 

That  sure  there  is  no  God. 

Our  States-men  (though  no  Lnnatickt^ 

No  Wizards,  nor  Buffoons) 
HaTe  shewn  a  hundred  changding  tricks^ 

In  less  than  three  new.moons. 

The  deriPs  foot  is  cleft  (men  speak) 

And  so  (God  knows)  are  they; 
The  factions  rule  by  fits,  then  take 

Tbdr  turns,  and  run  away.  * 

They  \oiej  unvote,  and  vote  with  noise 

What  they  cry'd  down  before, 
As  ready  as  if  London  boys* 

Were  knocking  at  the  door. 

To-day  an  Independ  outside ; 

And  then  a  Scotch  to-morrow; 
Thus  shuffle  and  cut,  they  do  divide 

Our  wealth,  whilst  we  know  sorrow. 
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O  luippy  treasoivl  Vf^  luije  w^th 
Is  made  th^  h(^#ai  they  w^ 
;    With  pride;  ^»d  Uxe  by  Uaq4  ar^  sMI^h 
As  if  there  were  da  h^Ui 

No  S##i(»M^biii.  ^^^f•  eqi^mf. 

Those. moD^t^i^  wJi4fb.a^tQjd^ 
In  story,  are  ris^no.W'  np- Wi. 
Prodigious,  ioan,  oL  olfl* 

Both  Cain  an& Jo^ashaoKai^TCqiiiie,^ 

In  wizards  mojBi  o^in^ ; . 
God  bless^na.  boxf^K  piU^t-dimOf , 

And  a  preaching  Catiline* 


They  feed  n^9ii^a.kjiigA(H^'«  <WI%> 

And  prey  npqn  a»li4Qi:t 
The  der'l  proTide:%^f!PQa4cAK>]IQI^ 

And  then  a  toi^.  ImH^ 

Now,  Charjem  tjjf  ot^u^f^hiCfisnhp^ 
And  all  the  world  sbf41  s«|,,. 

That  God,  whiclvguW««r.*«k.cR»aJi&cM^ 
Will  thy  a?engpu:.lWf 

o  Hous^  oi:  (;amim«i»  Hp^m^  hm^. 

Amend  before.  Scygt^m^i^:  • 
For  'tis  decreed^  j^^T  sp^i^^i  ^WQ^fAh. 

Shall  then  you  aU^^i^jO^bpir 

• 
But  like  faif  ch^eii^'twas,  wfoH  doiift> 

To  glTe  you  tinier  M^i^d^y 
To  cast  a<:cp9iif4;.  for,  og/^bjf.opg,! 

They  wiU  yoBus«mft4iy  P^IT- 

The  klBgdomaUin^pMoerrt^mi 

Yonr-time  is.  fairly  spent  9 . 
To  make  yourselTea a  Tery  soom,, 

Your  king  but  JFa«)(rft-fl#^ 

Now,  naw^  we. se»  'iw«s.  far  the^  ciiowid . 

The  houses  boiVfidid,  fightc 
For,  since  the  caTalierft>are4ow3% 

They  put  the  ku^g.tp  %hft. 

The  adjutators,  st0riijiiidi.pi«m^ 

Said,  he  shoiild  Jbgjire  no  iq^fUSWb  : 
Because  he  is-  a  kjiig^  aQd'Tow^d^ 

To  makevth«.siMAt  A^iaar^^v 

4ttf(  ktag  CbvlM  tlM  nm,  la  V«l.  VJ.  p.  199.  *    "    ^ 


Their  offi^M  «i^,  Kail,  O  t:1i%; 

The  rest  nmde  mocks  flM  fetortift) 
The  housed  Vtnegftr  did  Mag)  '    \ 

And  all  did  plat  the  flibrns. 

Thus  cnfdiyM)  gr tiftt  CXiltriek  tffl  ttfl 

As  dead,  Is  gone  ^wwf  t 
For  resurtecden,  QM  #ni  gil^ 

A  new  eor'natioa*da]rt» 

Ronse  np  1  king  OhiMei  Inth  nttsM  till  sflwa 

Lud  on  his  rojal  feM; 
Let  th*  adjutators  «oW  take  oaro 

Each  for  his  windihg^slKet. 

The  army  renlezTdnaed  kre, 

And  do  they  knovr  not  what ; 
The  Scots  aod  they  are  lik«  to  j4ry 

Let  as  thank  God  for  that 

The  bouses  know  not  what  to  tiiiak  ( 

The  cits  horn-madded  be: 
Thej  matt  bfe  wbipt,  vntH  they  stmki 

A  joyful  sight  to  seal 

Thus,  CavaKers,  cast  np  yoar  cbpS) 

And  tell  the  rebels  pteiB) 
That  Charles,  in  spigbt  of  aU  th^ir  tiapS^ 

Shall  shortly  rale  again. 

For  liberty,  and  privilege, 

Religion,  and  the  king, 
We  fought ;  but  0 1  the  golden  Wedge  I 

That  u  the  cmly  tiling, 

r 

There  lies  the  cream  of  all  the  causes 

Religion  is  bnt  whig ; 
Pure  priTilege  eaCs  up  the  Uws, 
.  And  cries,  For  kings  a  figk 

The  housed  may  a  Cfavistmas  k6ep(, 

The  Countrymen  a  Lent; 
The  citizens  (MVe  silly  sheep) 

Must  fast,  and  be  contbDt. 

Then  where  is  Liberty  (1  fn^} 

With  Justice,  Truth,  and  R^^l 
Sure  they  and  €^mtk^t%  ft$d  away 

With  Charles^,  to  th*  Isli  of  Wl^t^ 

Cape,  gape  for  peite,  p^f  coaiitffttte; 

The  members  mean  td  tt^t: ' 
And  we  shafl  M^  ftUr  ptay  ag^tt. 

When  they  nd  ntftt  tm  4ftML 
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The  king  shall  come  to  Wettmioster,  « 

It  may  be  to  bis  graye ; 
Qr,  of  a  glorious  prince,  must  there 

Be  made  a  rojal  sla? e. 

But  'twere  more  wise  to  let  him  re%a 

Out  of  his  people's  sight, 
Fcr  fear  he  should  bring  peabe  again^ 

And  put  them  in  a  fright* 

Sure  Martin  lay  in  of  a  clap, 

And  Say  himself  did  dote; 
The  Devil  too  wore  a  sick  cap, 

When  th'  houses  past  this  Tote. 

Come,  let  us  live,  and  laugh  away 

The  follies  of  this  age ; 
Treason  breeds  care ;  weMI  sing  and  play 

Like  birds  within  a  cage. 

Fetters  are  th'  only  favours  now 

The  houses  give  (we  see:) 
And,  since  the  kiqg  them  wears,  I  tow, 

'Twere  baseness  to  be  free. 

Then  let  us  all  our  sorrows  drown 

In  sack  and  merry  glee : 
Ye  citizens  of  London  town. 

What  jolly  slaves  are  we  I 

For  common*prayer,  ye  haye  eidso, 
Free-quarter  too  is  coming 

To  paj  you  for  your  mutinies, 
Feasts,  covenants,  and  drumming. 

No  Puritan,  no  Popish  priest. 
Nor  Protestant  now  shall  be ; 

Nor  Law,  but  to  live  as  we  list, 
'Tis  hearen  thus  to  be  free. 

Could  Babylon's  great  king  now  sit 
In  council  with  our  nation. 

He  were  the  only  man  to  fit 
Us  with  a  reformation. 

The  glorious  golden  idol  then 
Might  shine  in  ^ach  dominion  ; 

Both  factions  and  their  brethren 
Would  soon  be  one  opinion. 

Away,  thou  Pagan  cavalier. 
This  God  must  not  be  thiqe; 

But,  for  the  Saints  a(  Westminster, 
Whose  souls  iMre  mure  divine. 
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live,  drink)  and  laugb,  our  worthies  iaay, 

And  kindly  take  their  fills ; 
The  rabje^ti  mutt  their  reckonings  pay, 

The  king  must  pass  their  bills* 

No  princes  now,  bat  they ;  the  crown 

Is  Tanish'd  with  onr  qniet ; 
Nor  will  they  let  ns  nse  our  own 

Defotions  and  diet. 

All  plnms  the  prophets  sons  defy,. 

And  spice-broths  are  too  hot; 
Treaaon*s  in  a  December-pye,  • 

And  death  irithin  the  pot. 

ChrUtmas,  farewel ;  thy  day  (I  fear) 

And  merry  days  are  done : 
So  they  may  keep  feasts  ail  the  year, 

Our  Sa? ionr  shall  have  none. 

O  hap^  nation  heretofoie, 

When  seas  onr  walls  have  been ; 
Unhappy  now  we  see  no  shore,     • 

But  are  all  sea  witlun.     - 

Factions,  like  btUowSy  rage  and  tost, 

And  death  mounts  ev'ry  ware ;       ^ 
Tet  in  this  storm  we  are  so  cross, ... 

We  will  no  pilot  hare. 

Jost  soch  a  tempest  seis'd  npon 

Bless*d  Paul,  the  scripture  says, 
When  he  had  seen  no  sun  nor  moon, 

Nor  stars,  for  many  days. 

Our  sun  and  moon  no  beams  cneate, 

Our  stars  dispersed  we  see : 
Such  as  was  hb,  will  be  our  fate,. 

We  must  all  shipwrecked  be. 

A  glorious  prince  this  parliament. 

The  king  should  be,  did  swear ; 
But  now  we  understand  they  meant 

In  beaten,  and  not  here. 

Let  them  intade  Ae  throne,  and  part 

His  crown,  and  rote  hb  fate; 
Yet  know,  in  each  true  noble  heart, 

He  keep!  hb  chair  of  state. 

Princes  may  be,  like  oth^r  men, . 

Imprisoned,  and  kept  under     . 
A  while,  as  fire  in  clouds,  but  then 

At  length  appear  in  thunder. 

Ii4 


And,  f^  ^  j^^ /:»jrfjp  .tti^  B*l4 

Sad  tremblings  d9jli^  Cf^te, 
So  monafcKs,  hf  j^ffif  PV.n  ffqp»6)i'4j 

Cause  earthq.9A)^.  ^  t^J^^f 

For,  now,  the  fr^t^h^i^  |>Mv 
Our  lires  and  qp^  ^^AMif^  cp^m^pdi 
And  ride  us  all  like  jad^.  . 

Faith  and  reliff<Hi  l^f^i'ifkf  1^, 
.  And  liberty  gf^y «  (j^u^t.  j 
No  gospel,  but  pfijr0  ftrpjipberf 
And  treason  maKp  (|if^  fj^VN^* 

Oh !  'tis  a  hMTtf^y  »(M.(J  ix^w) 
Which  first  bap|i«'d  (^  B^^^mH^M 

In  noble  %#ft>r4'»  Uqii4(  b^t  APif 
Alust  on  the'kiog'j9  t^^XPMdfid, 

Yet  know,  that  kings  are  gods  mi  iaart^  y 
And  those,  ishat  pnli  itkfiin  dawn^ . 

Shall  find  It  is  119  Ln8  than  deatii 
To  tamper  witli  a  Crown*. 

'Tis  true,  ^  Hany  ])(arMi>  nid^ 
The  Scots  9wajr  m|i8t  paek ; 
.    The  coT'nant  ^lali  aaide  be  laid^ 
Like  an  old  almanack*  ^ 

Ppme  then,  andlwi;;  nj  new?  ^ue,  nDW>     . 

New  almanack  mmi  feua, 
Such  acci^oits  of.  stats  to  fk&Wy 

The  like  no  age  fi^t  k^e«« 

Since  that  ^a  lost  oar  kioff  and  laws^ 

Since  jealousies  and  feara, 
Since  peace,  p^vo  truth,  and  this  lonl  caoso. 

It  is  full  serea  years. 

Poor  Charles^  pursue  ii^  lortjr^one, 

Unking'd  111  forty-seven ; ' 
The  eighth  will  place  liim  oo  his  thvon^t 
^  In  earth,  or  else  in  hearea*  .  . 

Three  kij^d^ms  kr^Might  to  a  fino  p«0^ 
Whilst  that  our  SaYiours  rok^ 

The  country  is  boeomo  an  ass, 
The  city  but  a  milo. 

Each  nnirersitj  now  pines^ 
The  church  may  hang  and.  D4^  % 

They  banish  all  our  tfue  4isilt^ 
The  lawyers  too  nuisl  trofc 
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Comey  Sirs,  mmeBmckM  w^iOmmyHif 

More  taies,  mdne  f(Me.^Mtter ; 
'Tis  fit  onr  laws^bftifopr  lNir«/w411y 

And  the  exciM#M  c||iMer. 

God  spe^ldift^onijli;  iiiaga84Kiai»^'f[Mc«i^ 

And  send  us  yeora  aiooecbM]!  t 
For,  I  am  sure,  whooner^sows^' 

The  houses  *  mem  to  vea  p.  j 

Mojtfjr^  the  tori  <rf  idap  i»i  idt, 

But  yet  np aaini i>f  aiioel 
'  While  th'  h(m»  vot0,  Aod  ^ywd  m^ 

Thou  ne'er  shalt  iMiit  a  sbcine* 

Reforming  is^  Ml  deifieB, 

Dreads  nought  Jiot  strife  aid  rage  ; 

Thou  putt'al:  ^  iaio  Paradise, 
And  hriog'st  the  goidfln  age. 

Tho^  p^  «eligion9  >Qx>d,  Jmdm 

That  we  may  ^i  djfriaa  ; 
Thy  temple  js  ^KeslmiivsteniiiiU, 

And  all  oar  prie^te  araihina. 

Tush,  tell  npt  u9  iba  9raf  40  }Mff% 

Thou  juggling  clargyrHslfp 
That  aatt'jt  ite  vfirid  at  ais  asi  MViiif ; 

Money  is  hea? 'n  it«aif« 

Betwixt  thos^  ^ihw/^  Ii%a'4  ^f  oldf 

And  ours,  th^ra  ft  )K»  ^Hld* } 
For  both  thi$  0f^P  o^wkm  hold, 

That  fear  did  4rU  «AAl(^e  (^<^» 

Hell  now  is  IhOfight  m  wH^  dr«w, 

To  fright  men  from  their  crimen  ; 
Religion  but  a  cri|f|y  A^n^ 

Made  to  bug-bear  t^a  tk%9|U 

The  bible  and  gra^t  Bubal's  vrhoce 

May  both '^Qg/ether  burn  > 
For  the  religious  ftt  19  o'er? 

Now  they  ha? e  s«irv'd  their  tvrn. 

Only  one  tesct  m»y  lBca|^  thfir  hMKls, 

Since  thc^  hjiwa  te'e»  sMeh  pms 
To  lay  Jheir  taeda  m  irOA  b»0^9 

And  bind  their  kipgs  \b  ebaiPfr 

Copernicus^  V^QT  l^llFPed  sMU 

We  praise,  sifio^  yftk  have  found 
The  truth ;  fqr  w^m  doth  he^Y'n  fttft^^  '^iH 
*  WJiilst  that  the  «Af  (h  (un^  round. 

•  orpttUuKvu 
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See  how  tbe  wheel  of  profidaiioe  . 

Back  old  confusion  brings  I 
Cashiers  us  a.t  once  of  a  prince, 

To  plague's  wiUi  pelty  kings* 

Thej  say,  the  sunts  all  rule  must  take,    • 

And  others  must  hare  none ; 
Their  piiyilege  it  is  to  make 

A  footstool  of  the  throne. 

The  laws  o'  ih'  land  say,  Charles  mnvt  leign ; 

And  conscience  pleads  his  canse ; 
But  conscience  is  a  thiog  most  Tain, 

Their  gospel  eats  up  laws. 

Never  such  rebels  have  been  teen,  ' 

As  since  we  led  this  dance; 
So  we  may  feast,  let  prince  and  queen ' 

Beg,  o^tMnode  deiFranee. 

Let  conscience  pina,  and  cry,  'Tia  straage^ 
We'll  say,  'Tis  bravely  done ; 

To  make  the  king  take,  in  eicfaange, 
A  dungeon  for  a-  throne. 

Away  with  justice,  laws,  and  fear  ; 

When  men  resolfe  to  rise,  • 
Brave  touls  must  scorn  all  somples,  where 

A  kingdom  is  the  prise,     i 

Then  let  us  what  our  labours  gain 
Enjoy,  and  bless  our  chance ; 

Like  kings,  let's  domineer  and  reign. 
Thus,  aJiumode  de  France* 

King  and  no  King  was  once  a  play, 

Or  fable  on  the  stage ; 
But  see !  it  is  become  tUs  day 

The  moral  of  our  age. 

Newcastle  was  the  first  best  scene ; 

Then  Holmby,  Hampton-Court ; 
Next,  from  a  palace  to  a  den 

Translated,  to  make  sport 

Each  state«buffoon  a  part  did  take ; 

Some  plaid  the  fool,  some  knave  i 
But  still  the  plot  was  laid  to  make 

Their  king  a  royal  slave* 

Brave  actors  I  we  admire  your  skill ; 

Your  play  none  understands ; 
Yet,  make  an  exit  when  you  will, 

We  9SI,  shall  clap  our  hands. 
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At  Westminstist  two  irond'ro«f  beM6 

This  day,*  are  to-be  seeDi 
Caird  Uberty  aod  Pririlege ; 

(God  save  the  king  and  quemiO 

Say,  monsters  strange,  what  kin  are  y% 

To  tygers,  or  the  lion  ? 
For  shame^  boas^  not  yonr  pedigrea 

From  the  sweet -sons  of  Zion. 

Thn  liberty  first  whelp'd  the  canse  ;  * 

The  cause  then  lay  at  lurch, 
To  gull  thi*  city,  damn  the  laws. 

And  quite  cashier  the  churck. 

Bnt  Privilege  (O  monstrous  thing!) 

Eats  up  poor  Cavaliers ; 
Feeds  on  the  gentry  and  the  king  ; 

But  next  have  at  the  peers. 

Once  more  the  kingdom  lies  at  stake?;  - 

No  matter,  then,  who  wins ; 
Two  Schismaticks  the  wagers  make, 

And  now  the  game  begins. 

The  Scots  and  sects,  two  godly  cheats, 

Debar  both  ace  and  sice ; 
To  rook  each  other  with  fine  feati. 

They  both  bring  in  false  dice. 

The  first  throws  for  the  covenant ; 

Next,  who  shall  rule  and  sway  ; 
For  Jock V  now  doth  swear  and  rant, 

He'll  have  no  more  foul  play. 

The  sectaries  cry'd,  ^  Hare  at  all,' 
When  first  the  dice  were  thrown ; 
But,  rather  than  the  Scots  shall  brawl. 

They'll  part  stakes  in  the  crown. 

• 

The  DeTil's  reign  is  short,  though  fierce ; 

Then  let  our  nioMck  sound  ; 
The  drawers  all  the  hogsheads  pierce, 

And  make  the  healths  go  round* 

Here's  a  health  to  the  king  in  sack,  ' 

To  the  houses  in  small  beer ; 
In  Tinegar  to  th'  crabbed  pack  f 

Of  priests  at  Westminster. 

Next,  to  revive  our  fainting  states. 

Fill  out  some  a^mi-otto; 
'Twere  pity  on  the  bridge  such  pates 

Should  meet  in  a  committee. 


Let*!  wflliirii*  vojrd  fMnls^irNh^lavl 

Of  rich^  dijine-muLfj; 
Drink  on,  caT^Iien,  f  nil  lirjrti  pm¥§4 

Then  end  irMi  OMl^^mimtf. 

Fnll  foitjT  4lie«iaAd  Stooki  ^yv^ 
Must  visit  tts  e're  lon|;  $ 

Brave  armys  •»«!  'iHiftn  ^'fjr  <8^o< 
Is  forty  thoMMtA  Atretlgl 

Though  th'  lf«#M  4ibti&  de»^T^  ihHe  pla£ite«, 

God  keep  our  natioA  five ; 
Like  Egypt,  hit  traft^tts  %y  r^ 

And  vermin  <eQ>nqtteM  TO. 

For  shame,  for  stiiMHs  tWIIiewic  yotrr  kfn^. 

With  honour  let  hittii^it. 
His  nature  is  yithoilt  a  dting ; 

His  motto,  to  lorget 

Ketnm,  fe%tn^  di^Ioyd  •eir«v 

Of  men  forswof  n ;  if  not, 
Rather  than  49hh  if e'J!  <td(H)  td  yftti. 

We'll  idolise  the  «J«at. 

Come,  Mah4i»iet9  ^ihy  4iniff  adstr 

Now  gospel's  out  «f  dMe^ 
The  Alcoraoioif  prove  good  fw^ 

In  our  new  Taiiuth  itote* 

Thou  dost  unto  thy  pr kits  allow 

The  sin  of  full  four  wives ; 
Ours  scarce  wUl  be  poateiit  with«  now- 

Five  livings  and  ai^e  Uwfig^ 

Thy  saints  sod  ovrs  are  al]  tfike, 

Their  virtues  flow  from  tice; 
No  bliss  they  do  beiievo,  and  acek. 

But  an  earUily  i)aradtlo» 

A  heav*n  on  earih  thay  hope  «o  gaki  2 

But,  wc  do  know  full  well„ 
Could  they  their  glorious  ettAs  lUtaia. 

This  kingdom  must  be  heU. 

From  prison  aew  retain  Ihe  king, 
The  quepn  and  prinee  from  FjnMiOe  | 

For  chosen  Charles  the  WdchmeB  siifg, 
And  stoutly  lead  Ihe  daaae. 

The  Scotch  bag.ptpos^  tlie  polpftLdratts, 

And  priests  sound  high  ami  big ; 
Once  more  the  cause  and  cov^nawt  ooaits. 

To  show's  a  Saltish  jig*  ' 


ififijBffKBiniiiinn  m 

To  join  their  I^WNW'iA  «M  S . 
And,  wUM6illlFMik^9'MH  wiMc 
The  lioii8ea«iirv  O^Hniiei  > 

Three  kingdMMtliM  mihidMioe>tlHihaf'$ 

Bat,  e're  theiaiMhmi>rai|% 
We'll  see  thej  skelbtliersainli  ftp; 

And  then  the  dance. it jdflbei. 


SeT'n  yean,  .by!  plMntWlriwtM  andtfiti, 
Oor  wortl|i«»  biir^^mninandr; 

Then  did  ll^iOD«r<oiiiot  iMgrmibi. 
Bat  now  out ofrthfi kadi. 

No  mor^dMUitte^tkftci^  lidiq 

Like  a  QnaigoidMr  Mna 
The  naT7'9^ffig8?d  /iviftbiwind  nnd^tiifafl, 

They  stay  but  fofiatpaisi. 

Bat,  if  they  JinforJiiii^bnMmi^. 

And  keep  theiv-Uiif  Ja<liani4i,k 
I'll  nnderta*Q».  MbM:^  mgf^'i^ 

By  a  handred-thgntimA  hmufcti 

Forprosptettsigilesftban,!  e^iftfijdeep) 
Let  their  priesta-pfnteiandipiBm* 

By  order,  and  attMiwywtilt  Ivap* 
An  hamilladoaiNda|!V 


The  factiouft«Mii  each^otiiariMit, 

With  jealoa«iet>and)fta0; 
IbBJUbapeaimntm  faoeMOMNii; 

The  rest  c^  As  yommewti^ 

The  Presbytein>pn*ifovdnthBhrhaiBi^. 

To  gnard  their  goodsi«idh( 
The  she-militkUlkMrtefcoras' 

Their  cocks  shonldiKiBe 


Then  toll  (f  pnrpi)> thai  pMing4>elh 

For  onr  new  state-coQimitfetei; 
These  monstrous  votiav  W!hich'nid04heairftw«l^ 

Are  cow'd  dow»<bfith[Bciiy3( 

Sweet  John-a-Nokft)  8adftJiih»iai>9l9dea^ 

And  worshipful  Jack-Stawi^ 
Of  both  the  Junto*^  leaw  yourfwilBS,^ 

And  gire's  our  kiog^andiaws^ 

Betwixt  two  thiavoi  oaibSvrlane  amcm 

Suffered  foe  n%  and  dyfd( 
So  'twixt  two  thieTirfDiaetiona 

Our  king  is  crucifyW 
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CaBfar,  not  Chriity  tlie  Mietoat  Jewi 
Paid  tribute  of  th^r  treaiure ; 

Our  Jemi  no  king  but  Christ  will  chuie^ 
And  rob)  and  cry  down  Caesar. 

Now  for  the.  king  tke  lealoui  kirk 
'Gainst  th'  Independent  bleats : 

Whenas  (alas !)  their  only  wirk 
Is  to  renew  old  cheats. 

If  they  can  sit,  TOte  what  they  Hst^^ 
And  crush  die  new  states  down ; 

Then  np  go  they ;  bnt  neither  Ghrbt^ 
Nor  king,  shall  hare  his  own* 

The  pox,  the  plague,  and  each  disease^ 
Art  cnr'd,  though  they  infade  us ; 

But  noTer  look  for  health  and  peace^ 
If  once  Presbyt'ry  jade  us. 

When  eT*ry  priest  becomes  a  pope^ 
Then  tinkers  and  low-gelders 

May,  if  they  can  bnt  *scape  the  ropa^ 
Be  princes  and  lay-elders. 

If  once  tlie  Kirk*nien  pitch  their  tents 

Without  our  asSembly-asses, 
Synods  will  eat  up  parliaments, 

Courts  be  deTOur'd  by  classes.    - 

Look  to*t,  ye  gentry,  else  be  slaves 
To  slayes  that  can't  abide  you : 

Though  ye  hare  been  cow'd  down  by  knafies^ 
Oh!  let  not  fools  now  ride  yon^ 

But  ser'n  years  (of  a  thousand  'tis) 

Our  saints  must  rulers  be': 
So  they  shall  lose,  in  years  of  bliss. 

Nine  hundred  ninety  three* 

No  more  then  let  these  rabbles  trust 

Unto  the  RcTelation ; 
For  their  interpreter  is  lusty 

And  pride  makes  application. 

Religion  but  a  pack-horse  is, 

To  carry  on  designs ; 
The  Bible  like  a  jugglerPs  box, 

Us'd  by  our  state-divines* 

Texts  are  tormented  one  by  one. 
Like  Totes,  now  here,  now  there : 

Thus,  hocus-pocus  is  out-done 
By  them  at  Westminster.. 
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Tlie  bAoes  are  aakfd,  tho.  marriage  ji«xt, 

-Goei  forward  in  die  city  : 
'  For  now  the  match  le  made  lietwUt 

Them  and  the  state-iximmlttee* 

Thou,  strumpet  (Londou)  tell  apt  u$ 

Of  Babel  ^j  more,  ' 

If  from  thy  kUig  thou  pyurtaftt  thnsi 

Thou  art  the  greater  w|iore^ 

Thy  bags  their,  pordoa  now  .are  meant, 

As  well  as  crown  and  chnrch ; 
Bat,  when  that  all  is  gone  and  spent. 

They'll  leare  thee  in  the  larch. 

Thon  bawd  of  treason,  then,  for  all 

Thy  carsed  fornication. 
Thou  and  thy  priestly  panders, shall 

Be  carted  through  the  nation. 


The  market's  made ;  the  king  shall  treaty 
(They  say)  and  buy  his  own : 

But  is  not  tills  a  rery  cheat 
To  set  the  price,  a  crown  i  • 

Alas !  the  members  run  by  rote, 

And  shew  us  many  a  feat : 
Thus  all  the  Year  they'll  Tote, .  unrote, 

For  money,  cloaths,  and  meat. 

'TIS  fit  that  they  uphold  their  trades, 

Whate'er  malignants  speak : 
So  they  can  thrire,  the  city-jades 

Their  backs  and  necks  may  break. 

Poor  "What  d'  lack  small  gains  can  show,' 

With  many  an  empty  shelf ; 
The  house  spoils  shops,  'tis  aye  and  no, 

That  brings  in  all  the  pelf. 

Rebellion  makes  our  nation  bleed 

With  fresh  alarms,  we  see; 
But  yet  it  is  not  well  agreed 

Who  must  the  rebel  be. 

The  Round-head  first  the  rebels  was, 

(If  truth  be  in  the  laws) 
*Till  treason  did  for  gospel  pass. 

To  bolster  up  the  cause. 

The  thriring  cause  with  high  disdain, 

In  fortune's  full  career, 
Throws  rebel  in  the  face  again 

Of  kjng  and  caraleer. 


Against  all  lav  ahiA  reiMfif  t 
Xot  to  split MfHtf  foytf  BtdiMi, 
Bat,  to  be  fto^WMfd^rthUftWh 

Five  monttt  agi*^  oaf  Bli|t»<y  tfflMW 
Were  pleas'd  to^Tote,  Mi¥  ^tl^^V 

But  two  monttr sia«0,-  €<»  lieC  tOftV  cBMH^- 
Their  votes  tha'<lllih%«»»i<ll||; 

'Tu  time  tbrlRHiof  WVsMMMb^ 

Chime  backi«aKll»iail(l>MtM', 
To  quench.tbacftiMoj  iMfegbv  iH^lv^^h^  * 

The  kingdoiii>i^  all  on*  fi¥e^ 

Bat  yet,  it  mem^  HMy*  matsif  a«ttktitf,« 
^  And  crj  it  is  no  mafttfr : 
What  need  Hay  oiif^'faw  ffiV'^Miaftd', 
Whose  journey* lita'by  wiltM'f* 

God'seitdn(kdaifglil{ii^«  fM*  i»llM¥  aiKT (Mtf^^ 
With  passage'cfotok  aMcFgOc^ 

Or  else  I  fear  (to  scdHr^ie  oim|#i!l<f) 
They'll  swim  thVatfglPaeas'df  Mb(ldl 

The  holy  war  g#CiV>oif  a.f«aic;' 

Yet  brings  the  salSMirii^  pa^; 
In  triumpii^iit»wths^'ne*ef'say'gi'aFC^, 

But  only  fast^aiMi  prayt 

They  many  auPbiAigiy  c&tHfttmvggt^ 
But  not  thanksglfktgMMhtMrii^; 

The  city  knowv  tteeyseom^to'eai^ 
With  pubiieaitt  and' MMe^si- 


The  mesMa  eaaifot(tr{)aMroneiii^; 

Their  bags  lie  s«ai'd<in>'n>wa  ; 
What,  tMi  flmjr'brolie  tM^  klagv 

They'll  not  ttndo*thelroati<? 

The  country  bidtPtfteifftsMfr^,'  oHmH^ 
They'll  be  no  nHjfdficpt'nwd^ 

The  cavaliers  will  scMvNIfy'  baiUjg 
Them  all,  and  spoil*  tiief'rplmietS' 

Reformation^  -  tfeow'sflilftitigLlibm^ 
X   Of  our  hip^shotten  %fSMf; 
Th'  appendix  oPtha  paM^k'puMts, 
And  midwife  of  ourfafte'i 

*Twas  thotratt^^BbldiMi  comefeMce  €^ti 
That'set  ^e  world  snta^KRitg? 

And  you  yourselr^^.  lik^e  Cattr  aCctmM, 
Hare  ever  since  been  gatfdl^gtf 
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Pox  take  th'  unlucky  cause,  for  me. 
It  IS  a  wild  vagary;  ' 

The  bane  or  boon  society ; 
For  that  first  rais'd  Canary. 

Poor  sinners  now  must  snap  a  crust  • 
Ye  deadly  sev'n,  farewel ;  ' 

For  J  since  youVc  all  excis'd,  we  must 
Fay  dear  to  purchase  hell. 

What,  though  the  factions  are  agreed 

TTie  kingdom  still  to  cheat  ? 
Bo  what  they  can,  it  is  decreed 
-  The  king  shall  come  and  treat. 

Come  from  the  dungeon  to  the  throne, 
(Great  Charles)  and  quell  the  rage 

KeviTes  the  gblden  age. 

Those  very  saints,  which  joy'd  thy  fall, 

ijir         *****  ^^y  ^^y  ^**  ^<>n«>  ' 

Will  now,  like  Persian  Pagans,  all 

Adore  the  rising  9un, 

No  more  wrapp'd  up  In  clouds  remain^ 

Secluded  from  the  nation; 
May  thou  and  thine  shine  bright,  and  reign 

A  glorious  constellation. 

It  is  decreed,  great  prince,  thy  fate 
Should  check  their  damned  plots  ; 

Though  London  jade  it  for  the  state, 
A  nd  bandies  at  the  Scots. 

The  Presbyters  now  fain  would  ride, 

And  shew  us  toother  feat ; 
Therefore,  to  quell  the  saint's  high  pride. 

They  say  the  king  shall  treat. 

Were  he  in  their  hands,  the  town's  their  own. 
The  houses  too  must  work,  , 

To  fote  the  Independents  down, 
And  mount  the  rascal  Kirk. 

.  Away,  ye  juggling  paltry  crew 
Of  welUaffecteuknaves ; 
Rather  than  free  your  sovereign,  you 
Yourselfes  will  live  like  slaves. 

Stand  to't,  ye  lords,  we'll  stand  to  you, 

And  clip  the  commons  wings ; 
Let  not  the  lev'Iing  rascal  crew 

Thus  domineer  like  Wings. 
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The  lower  iB  the  upper  bovte. 
And  hath  been  so  seven  yean ; 

Tour  Totes  they  Talufc  not  a  lonw, 
Ye  anti-christian  peers. 

They  give  yon  many  a  rattling  peal^ 

And  bait  you  one  by  one ; 
For,  shonld  a  trcftty  take,  their  zeal 

And  saintships  are  undone. 

My  lords,  of  Gotam,  not  of  Greece, 

Your  wisdoms  1  shall  sing ; 
And  sell  you  all  for  pence  a-piece, 

If  you  reject  your  king. 

No  camel,  like  the  Tendon  breed, 
To  drudge,  pray,  pay,  f  *dfeast ; 

In  body,  and  in  purse,  to  bleed ; 
O  'tis  a  patient  beait! 

If  youMl  needs  pray,  pray  stay  at  home; 

TeH  God  your  sad  condition ; 
»Tis  Popish  to  the  saints  to  come 

And  put  up  your  petition. 

This  wond'rous  idol  of  the  state 

The  stomach  hath  of  Bell ; 
like  Moloch  it  mankind  doth  eat, 

And  quick  devours  like  hell. 

As  th'  horse-leech  (give)  it  ever  cries 

And  rages  like  the  dragon  ; 
As  the  old  serpent  it  is  wise ; 

But  it  must  fall  like  Dagon. 

Would  you  know  why  the  plague  has  ccai'd, 
These  last  sev'n  years  now  spent? 

Because  God  knows  no  greater  pest 
Than  this  same  parliament. 

How  many  thousands  hath  it  swept 

Of  bodies,  souls,  and  gold! 
King,  church,  and  people,  none  except, 

HaTO  all  been  bought  and  sold. 

Our  merry  pipes,  for  trumpets  shrill ; 

Our  tabers  chang*d  to  drums ; 
Princes  are  brav'd  by  Jack  and  Jill, 

Wat  Tilers  and  Tom  Thumbs. 

»Ti8  titoe  those  bags,  which  caus'd  the  war, 
Should  make  the  war  to  cease ; 

For  the  states  ihuslck  is  to  jar, 
But  our  best  m4sick's  peace. 
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Now  Shan  the  king  enjoy  his  own ; 
And  that  new  Yirtuc,  treason, 

R  t^^*^''  'f?*'  ^^  ^'""  *^e  crown. 
Be  tiaffled  with  high  reason. 

Gr»t  Charles,  thy  Tirtues  I  desire. 

Not  Solomon's,  nor  his  stores ; 
For  who  can  tell  most  to  admire 

His  wisdfom  or  his  whores  ? 

His  Tices  so  edtps'd  his  grace. 

That  wranglers  cannot  tell, 
Whether  as  yet  they  may  him  place 

in  hearen,  or  in  hell. 

But  all  that  was  In  him  diTine, 

And  more,  lo  thee  is  gir'n  ; 
That,  where  so  many  graces  shine^ 

A  prison  mast  be  heay'n. 

Another  blow?  will  not  the  Scot, 

And  loyal  English  do  ? 
Sere,  JoTe  himself  is  of  the  plot, 

An  Independent  too* 

Is  he  a  king,  and  will  he  see 

Rebels  assault  the  crown  ? 
Had  they  but  hands  to  reach,  'tis  he 

Should  next  resign  his  own. 

Is  he  a  God  ?  And  shall  this  tribe 

Go  on,  as  they  begin  ? 
Atheists  will  say,  they  do  him  bribe 

For  privilege  to  sin* 

If  these  be  saints,  'tis  Tain  indeed 

To  think  there's  good  or  evil; 
The  world  will  soon  be  of  this  creed. 

No  God,  no  king,  no  devil. 

Of  all  tho9e  monsters  which  we  read 

In  Africk,  Inde,  or  Nile,  , 

None  like  to  those  now  lately  bred 

Within  this  wretched  isle. 

The  canlbal,  the  tygerfell, 

Crocodile  and  sycophant; 
The  Turk,  the  Jew,  and  infidel, 

Make  up  an  English  saint. 

By  these  were  Lisle  and  Lucas  crown'd; 

Two  worlds,  both  great  and  good  ; 
For  men,  arts,  arms,  were  all  here  drown*d 

rth'  deluge  of  their  blood. 
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The  trump  of  famc'3  too  low  and  weak, 

That  of  the  general  doom 
Is  only  fit  their  praise  to  speak, 

The  world  to  be  their  tomb. 

The  treaty  holds ;  and  some  men  aro 
Convinc'd  the  wars  will  cease; 

Fond  folk  !  To  think  the  men  of  war 
Will  e'er  endure  a  peace. 

Go  bid  the  Scot  quit  Englbh  ground, 

The  Swede  the  German  air  ; 
Holland  obey  the  Sjfcmish  crown, 

The  Pope  leave  Peter's  chair. 

Woo  the  great  statesman  to  his  grate, 

Preach  gospel  to  the  Jews,;  . 
To  Turks,  that  Mahomet's  a  knave, 

Platonick  lore  to  stews. 

Let  citizens  loath  sacred  things,* 

Presbyters  pride  and  ease ; 
When  these  ate  done,  make  saints  lore  kings. 

And  then  we  may  hare  peace. 

See  in  what  glory  Charles  now  sits, 
With  truth  to  conquer  treason ; 

And  prove  he  is  the  king  of  wits, 
The  world,  himself,  and  reason. 

Angels  bear  witness,  GOD  looks  down. 

The  graces  to  attend ; 
Sure  none  but  devils  then  will  frown 

Upon  a  blessed  end. 

Ten  hundred  thousand  loyal  hearts, 

>11  bleeding  at  his  fate ; 
As  many  wishes  from  all  parts 
'  Fly  round  his  chair  of  state. 

Come  then,  ye  dirty  sainted  eWes, 
Worse  than  church-window  paint; 

By  this  fair  glass  abhor  yourselves, 
Learn  here  to  be  a  saint. 

The  king  the  four  great  bills  must  pass, 
And  none  but  saints  are  free ; 

Th'  Irish  and  Cavaliers,  alas  I 
M  ust  th'  only  rebels  be. 

New  lords,  new  laws,  new  saints  are  we, 

Religion's  in  a  fine  pickle ; 
When  'tis  resolv'd  the  church  shall  be 

A  threci-years  conYentidc. 
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Mnitia  too,  they  needs  mnst  gain, 

Those  pretty  carnal  tools :    * 
For  Paul's  old  weapons  they  disdain, 

As  ^t  for  none  but  fools. 

Thus  Royal  Charles  lets  to  lease, 

Lays  sword  and  scepter  down ; 
To  shew  he  ralues  us  and  peace 

Abofe  a  glorious  crown* 

Give  me  the  dragon's  gall  for  ink. 

His  sting  to  be  my  pen ; 
To  blast  the  Scot,  and  make  him  stink, 

Worse  than  the  dregs  of  men. 

See  now  the  reformation-wirk. 

For  which  they  made  us  bleed; 
Is  to  cashier  king,  church,  and  kirk, 

On  this  and  that  side  Tweed. 

Let  them  with  Egypt's  plagues  be  crost. 

Yet  still  find  new  and  worse ; 
And,  since  I  have  Job's  patience  lost, 

Give  me  his  skill  to  curse. 

At  home  and  hell  may  they  e'er  dwell ; 

And  for  quick  passage  thither, 
As  they  have  juggled  ail  full  well^ 

So  may  they  hang  together. 

Let  me  be  Turk,  or  any  thing, 

But  a  Scotch  calvinbt ; 
First  he  damn'd  bbhops ;  next  his  king ; 

Now  he  cashiers  his  Christ* 

Gode  faith,  sir,  they  the  pulpit  bang. 

But  let  their  gospel  down ; 
For  the  old  saviour  needs  must  gang, 

Now  a  new  one's  come  to  town. 

The  saints,  whom  once  their  months  did  curse, 

Dear  brethren  are  and  friends; 
Which  proves  their  zeal  a, stalking-horse 

For  knavuh«godly  ends. 

Then  rail  no  more  at  antichrist, 

But  learn  ye  to  be  civil ; 
And,  since  yeha?e  king  Cromwell  kiss'd. 

Shake  hands  too  with  the  devil. 

Since  they  have  damn'd  all  saints  of  old. 

No  new  shall  be  for  me  ; 
Like  Jews,  they  worship  Gods  of  gold, 

Their  king  they  crucify* 
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Were  he  the  king  of  kings,  his  crowa 
Coold  not  be  safe  from  foes ; 

Like  Jesuits,  they  no  gospel  own, 
But  murther  and  depose. 

Like  Turks,  ilieir  Heay'n  lies  all  in  sense. 
In  wenches,  tsLrtM,  and  jelly ; 

No  hell  they  fear,  when  parted  hence; 
They  serve  no  God  but  belly. 

All  this,  and  more,  liy  Jove,  is  true, 

If  they  the  treaty  cease, 
To  juggle  with  the  leT'lling  crew 

That  cry,  No  king,  no  peace. 

No  lord,  no  knight,  no  gentleman. 
For  honours  now  are  crimes ; 

The  saints  will  form  ns,  if  they  can, 
All  to  the  prim'tiTe  times. 

Brave  days,  when  Adam  was  a  king 
Without  crown,  lands,  or  riches ! 

So,  stripped  of  royal  robes,  they'll  bring 
Great  Charles  to  fig^leaye  breeches. 

Princes  with  plonghmen  rank  shall  pass; 

Ladies,  like  the  first  woman. 
Most  spin,  or  else  be  turned  to  grass, 

Now  all  things  are  in  common. 

Thus  coT'nanting  and  lerelling 
Three  kingdoms  have  o'erthrown, 

And  made  all  fellows,  with  their  king, 
A  foot-ball  of  the  crown. 

Tell  me,  thou  presbyterian  ass, 
Why  thou  at  first  didst  jar? 

Thy  peerish  plei^  No  bishops,  was 
The  first  ground  of  the  war. 

Next,  to  thy  shame,  thou  didst  combine 

With  the  sectarian  routs ; 
Our  Charles  should  be  no  king  of  thine) 

Or  but  a  king  of  clouts. 

Both  kiiig  and  lushops  thus  ezU'd, 
The  saints,  not  yet  content. 

Now  with  fresh  flames  of  zeal  grow  wild. 
And  cry,  No  parliament 

Well  may  we  then  this  maxim  prove, 
Treason  no  end  can  know. 

But  levels  at  the  Gods  above, 
As  well  as  those  beloW* 
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Hark,  how  for  ptaoe  the  kingdom  gtoMf | 

That  warr'd  they  knew  not  wh j ! 
Tidd  then,  or  else  the  ferj  itonea 

Will  out  againat  joa  cry. 

For  shame,  ye  baatard^saintt,  gire  o'er. 

Or  else  the  world  will  think. 
Tour  methei;  u  great  BabePs  whore, 

If  blood  yon  lof  e  to  drink. 

The  state's  grown  fat  with  orphans  tearf , 

Whilst  widows  pine  and  moan ;    * 
And  tender  conscience,  in  sev'n  years^ 

Is  tum'd  f  a  heart  of  stone* 

« 

Return,  hard  hearts,  the  treaty  ends, 

Our  breasts  with  hope  do  swell ; 
Tour  bags  are  fall,  then  let's  be  friends, 

Or  bid  the  world  farewel. 

Nor  Gods  aboTO,  nor  Gods  below, 

Our  Saints  (I  see)  will  own; 
Allegiance  is  rebellion  now. 

Treason  to  wear  a  crown. 

Nor  king,  tor  parliament,  will  please, 

'Tis  gospel  to  rebel : 
Nay,  they'll  remonstrate  agaiiist  peace, 

fie  it  in  heaT'n  or  hell. 

Pluto,  beware,  (to  thee  ihey  come, 
When  here  their  work  is  done : ) 
For  they'll  break  Ipose,  and  beat  up  drum. 

And  storm  thee  in  tby  throqe. 

Then  John-a-Leyden,  Nell,  and  all 

Their  goblin  ghostly  train, 
(Brar e  rebel  saints  triumphant)  shall 

Begin  their  second  reign. 

Brafe  reformation !  nowlsee^ 

London's  a  blessed  place. 
To  find  the  saints  chearfnl  and  free, 

And  nurse  the  babe  of  graop. 

Let  yellow  boys  ne'er  tempt  their  sight  • 

Of  valour  with  the  sources, 
For  the  tame  slaves  will  never  fight, 

Till  they  have  empty  purses. 

Come  then,  ye  loasy,  wanton  waga 

Of  sainted  chivalry. 
And  free  their  poor  condemned  bags 

That  groan  for  liberty. 
March  on,  boon  blades,  here's  store  of  cash. 

Their  king  they  will  not  pity : 
Then  spur  them  on,  and  soundly  lash 

These  duU-men  of  the  city, 
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Dull  cnekolds !  we  are  dainty  slayet, 

And  w  ell  may  be  con  ten  t, 
When  thirty  fools,  and  twenty  luiaTes, 

Make  up  a  parliament 

They  banish  all  men  in  their  wits, 
Vote  king,  lords,  all  offenders  ; 

And  authorise  the  phrentick  fits 
Of  our  long-sword  state-menders. 

Tis  Noirs  own  brew-hou«enow,  Iswear; 

The  speaker's  but  his  skinker : 
7heir  members  are,  like  th'  council  of  war^ 

Car-men,  pedlars,  and  tinkers. 

Fine  Joarney  Junto !  pretty  knack ! 

None  such  in  all  past  ages ! 
Shut  shop;  for,  now  the  godly  pack 

Will  next  pay  you  your  wages. 

Gone  are  those  golden  days  of  yore. 
When  Christmas  was  an  high-day, 

Whose  sports  we  now  shall  see  no  more; 
'Tis  turn'd  into  Good^Friday. 

Now,  when  the  king  of  kings  was  bom. 

And  did  salyation  bring, 
They  strive  to  crucify  in  scorn 

His  viceroy,  and  their  king. 

Since  th'  ancient  feast  they  haTe  pot  down, 

No  new  one  will  suffice ; 
But  the  choice  dainties-  of  a  crown, 

Princes  in  sacrifice. 

No  powers  are  safa,  treason's  a  tilt, 

And  the  road  sainted-eWes 
Boast,  when  the  royal  blood  is  spilt. 

They'll  all  be  kings  themselves. 

Like  jolly  slaves,  ye  goodly  knaves, 
We'll  bid  th'  old  year  adieu; 

Old  sack  and  things  must  pass  away, 
And  so  shall  ail  your  new. 

Now  for  a  no-king,  or  a  new ; 
.  For  th'  old,  they  say,  shall  pack  j 
The  new  may  serve  a  year  to  view 
Like  an  old  almanack. 

New  houses,  new ;  for  th'  old  ones  dote, 
And  have  been  thrice  made  plunder; 

The  saints  do  vote,  and  act  by  rote. 
And  ^re  a  nine*days  wonder. 

Then  let  us  chear,  this 'merry  new-year; 

For  CH  A  K  LES  shall  wear  the  crown : 
'Tis  a  damn'd  cause,  that  damns  the  jaws, 

And  turns  all  upside  down. 
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JDFERTISEMENT. 

This  diaconrte  was  written  in  the  time  of  the  late  protector*  Richard  the  Little; 
and  was  bat  the  firft  book  of  (hreei  that  were  designed  by  the  author.  The  second 
wasto'be  a  discourse  with  the  guardian  an^sel  of  England,  concerning  all  the 
iate  confaaions  andmisfortanes  of  it.  The  third,  to  denounce  heavy  judgments 
againil  ibc  three  kingdoms,  and  sevpral  places  and  parties  in  them,  unless  thej 
prevented  them  speedily  by  serious  repentance,  and  that  greatest  and  hardest 
work  of  it,  restitution.  There  was  to  be  upon  this  subject  the  burden  of  Eng* 
land,  tbe  burden  of  Scotland,  tbe  burden  of  Ireland,  the  burden  of  London^ 
the  barden  of  tbe  army,  the  burden  of  tbe  divines,  the  burden  of  the  lawyers* 
and  many  others,  after  the  manner  of  prophetical  threatcnings  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment: But,  by  the  extraordinary  mercy  of  God  (for  which  we  had  no  pretence 

.  of  inerit,  nor  the  least  glimpse  of  hope)  in  the  sudden  reftoralion  of  reason,  and 
right,  aad  happiness  to  us,  it  became  not  only  unnecessary,  but  unseasonable 
and  impertinent  to  prosecute  the  work.  However,  it  feeroed  nut  so  to  the 
author  to  publish  this  first  part,  because,  though  no  man  can  justify  or  approve 
the  actions  of  Cromwell,  without  having  all  the  seeds  and  principles  of  wicked- 
ness in  his  heart,  yet  many  there  are,  even  honeft  and  and  well-meaning  people, 
who,  without  wading  into  any  depth  of  confideration  in  the  matter,  and  purely 
deceived  ^y  splendid  words,  and  the  outward  appearances  of  vanity,  are  apt  to 
admire  him  as  a  great  and  eminent  person ;  which  is  a  fallacy,  that  extraordinary, 
and,  especially,  successful  villainies  impose  upon  the  world.  It  is  the  corrup- 
tion and  depravation  of  human  nature,  that  is  the  root  of  this  opinioo,  though 
it  lie  sometimes  so  deep  under  ground,  that  we  ourselves  are  nut  able  to  per- 
ceive it;  and,  w|ien  we  account  any  man  great,  or  brave,  orxwise,  or  o^ 
good  parts,  who  advances  himself  and  his  family,  by  any  other  ways,  but 
those  of  virtue,  we  are  certainly  biassed  to  that  judgment  by  a  secret  im- 
pulse, or,  at  least,  inclination  ol  the  viciousness  of  our  own  spirit.  It  is  so  ne- 
cessary for  the  good  and  peace  of  mankind,  that  this  error  (which  grows  almost 
every  where,  and  is  spontaneously  generated  by  the  rankoess  of  the  soil,  should 
be  weeded  out,  and  for  ever  extirpated,  that  the  author  was  content  not  to 
fupprcss  this  discourse,  because  it  may  contribute  somewhat  to  that  end,  though 
it  be  bat  a  small  piece  of  that  which  was  his  origintl  design. 

IT  waf  the  funer»l-day  of  the  late  man  who  made  himself  to  ^ 
called  protector,  and  though  I  bore  but  little  affection,  either 
to  the  memory  of  him,  or  to  the  trouble  and  folly  of  all  publick 
pageantry  ;  yet  1  was  forced,  by  the  importunity  of  my  company, 
to  go  along  with  them,  and  be  a  spectator  of  that  solemnity,  the 
expectation  of  which  had  been  so  great,  that  it  was  said  to  ha?e 
brought  some  rery  curious  persons,  alid  no  doubt  singular  Tir. 
tdoio's,  as -far  as  from  the  Mount  in  Cornwall,  and  from  the  Or- 
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csdes,    I  fonnd  there  had  been  much  more  cost  bestowed  Ihtat 
either  the  dead  man,  or  indeed  death  itself  conld  deserye.    Ther« 
was  a  mightj  train  of  black  assistants,  among  which  too  diyers 
princes  in  the  persons  of  their  ambassadors,  being  infinitely  afflicted 
lor  the  loss  of  their  brother,  were  pleased  to  attend ;  theherse'wa* 
magnificent,  the  idol  crowned,  and,  not  to  mention  all  other  cere- 
Inonies  which  are  practised  at  royal  interments,  and  therefore  bjr 
no  means  coald  be  omitted  here,  the  vast  mnltitude  of  spectatonr 
made  up,  as  it  uses  to  do,  no  small  part  of  the  spectacle  itself.  But 
yet,  I  know  not  how,  the  whole  was  so  managed,  that,  methonghf^ 
it  somewhat  represented  the  life  of  him  for  whom  it  was  made ; 
much  noise,  much  tumult,  much  expence,  much  magnificence,  much 
Tain-glory ;  briefly,  a  great  show,  and  yet,  after  all  this,  but  an  ill 
sight.    At  last,  for  it  seemed  long  to  tine,  and,  like  his  short  reign 
too,  Tery  tedious,  the  whole  scene  passed  by,  and  I  retired  back 
to  my  chamber,  weary,  and,  I  think,  more  melancholy  than  any 
of  the  mourners.     Where  I  began  to  reflect  upon  the  whole  life 
of  this  prodigious  man;  and  sometimes  I  was  filled  with  horror 
and  detestation  of  his  actions,  and  sometimes  I  inclined  a  little  to 
vererence  and  admiration  of  his  courage,  conduct,  and  success ; 
till,  by  these  different  motions  and  agitations  of  mind,  rocked,  as 
it  were  asleep,  I  fell  at  last  into  this  Tision^  or,  if  yon  (tlease  to  call 
it  but  a  dream,  I  shall  not  take  it  ill,  because  the  father  of  poets 
tells  us,  even  dreams  too  are  from  God. 

But  sure  it  was  no  dream ;  for  I  was  suddenly  transported  afar 
off,  whether  in  the  body,  or  out  of  the  body,  like  St.  Paul,  I 
know  not,  and  found  myself  upon  the  top  of  that  famous  hill  in 
the  Island  Mona,  which  has  the  prospect  of  three  great,  and,  not. 
long.since,  most  happy  kingdoms :  As  soon  as  ever  I  looked  upon 
them,  the  not-long-since  struck  npon  my  memory,  and  called 
forth  the  sad  representation  of  all  the  sins,  and  all  the  miseries 
that  had  overwhelmed  them  these  twenty  years.  And  I  wept  bit- 
terly  for  two  or  three  hours ;  and,  when  my  present  stock  of 
moisture  was  all  wasted,  I  fell  a  sighing  for  an  hour  more ;  and  as 
toon  as  I  recovered,  from  my  passion,  the  use  of  speech  and  rea« 
aon,  I  broke  forth,  as  I  remember,  looking  upon  £ogiand,  intw 
this  complaint : 

L 
Ah,  happy  isle,'  how  art  thou  changed  and  curst, 

Since  I  was  bom,  and  knew  thee  first  1 
When  peace,  which  had  forsook  the  world  around, 
(Frighted  with  noise,  and  the  shrill  trumpet's  sound) 

Thee  for  a  private  place  of  rest. 

And  a  secure  retirement  chose 

Wherein  to  build  her  Halcyon  nest ; 
No  ^^d  durst  stir  abroad  the  air  to  discompose. 

11- 
When  all  the  riches  of  the  globe  beside 

Flow'd  in  to  thee  v^ith  every  tide ; 
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When  all  that  nature  did  thj  soil  deny, 
The  growth  was  of  thy  fruitful  industry ; 

When  all  the  proud  and  dreadful  sea^ 

And  all  his  tributary  streams, 

A  constant  tribute  paid  to  thee ; 
When  all  the  liquid  world  was  one  eitended  Thames, 

III. 
When  plenty  in  each  village  did  appear, 
And  bounty  was  its  steward  there ; 
When  gold  walk'd  free  about  in  open  Tiew, 
'£re  it  one  conquering  party's  prisoner  grew  ; 
When  the  religion  of  our  state 
Had  face  and  substance  with  her  Yoice, 
'Ere  she  by  'er  foolish  loves  of  late,  * 

Eecho  (onee  a  nymph)  tum'd  only  into  noise. 

IV. 

When  men  to  men  respect  and  friendship  bore, 

And  God  with  reverence  did  adore ; 
When  upon  earth  no  kingdom  could  have  shown 
A  happier  monarch  to  us  than  our  own, 

And  yet  his  subjects  by  him  were 

(Which  is  a  truth  will  hardly  be 

Receiv'd  by  any  vulgar  ear, 
A  secret  known  to  few)  made  happier  ev*n  than  he. 

V> 

Thou  dost  a  chaos,  and  confusion  now, 

A  Babel,  and  a  Bedlam  grow. 
And,  like  a  frantick  person,  thou  dost  tear 
The  ornaments  and  cloaths  which  thou  should'st  wear^ 

And  cut  thy  limbs ;  and  if  we  see 

(Just  as  thy  barbarous  Britons  did)  . 

Thy  body  with  hypocrisy 
Painted  all  o'er,  thou  think'st,  thy  naked  shame  is  hid* 

VI.  ^ 

The  nations,  which  envied  thee  'ere  while, 

Now  laugh  (too  little  'tis  to  smile) 
They  laugh,  and  would  have  pity'd  thee  (alas !) 
But  that  thy  faults  all  pity  do  surpass. 

Art  thou  the  country  which  didst  hate. 

And  mock  the  French  inconstancy  ? 

And  have  we,  have  we  seen  of  late 
Less  change  of  habits  there,  than  governments  in  thee  2 

^11. 
Unhappy  isle  1  no  ship  of  thine  at  sea 

Was -ever  toss'd  and  torn  like  thee. 
Thy  naked  hulk  loose  on  the  wa^es  does  beat. 
The  rocks  and  banks  around  her  ruin  threat ; 
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What  did  thy  foolish  pilots  ail/ 
To  lay  the  compass  qoite  a.<i!de  ? 

Without  a  law  or  rule  to  sail,  ^ 

And  rather  take  the  winds,  than  heavens  to  be  thdr  guide  € 

VIII. 

Yet,  mighty  God,  yet,  yet,  we  humbly  crare, 

This  floating  isle  from  shipwreck  save; 
And  though  to  wash  that  blood  which  does  it,  stain, 
It  well  desery«es  to  sink  into  the  main ; 

Yet,  for  the  royal  martyr's  prayer, 

(The  royal  martyr  prays  we  know) 
Hear  but  his  soul  abofe,  and  not  his  blood  below. 

I  think  I  should  have  gone  on,  but  that  I  was  interrupted  by  a 
strange  and  terrible  apparition,  for  there  appeared  to  mc  (arising 
out  of  the  earth,  as  I  conceived)  the  Figure  of  a  man  taller  than  a 
giant,  or  indeed  than  the  shadow  of  any  giant  in  the  evening.  His 
body  was  naked,  but  that  nakedness  adorned,  or  rather  deformed 
all  over  with  several  figures,  after  the  manner  of  the  Britons, 
painted  upon  it;  and  I  perceived  that  most  of  them  were  the  re- 
presentations of  the  late  battles  In  our  civil  wars,  and,  if  I  be  not 
much  mistaken,  it  was  the  battle  of  Naseby  that  was  drawn  upon 
his  breast.  His  eyes  were  like  burning'brass,  and  there  were  three 
crowns  of  (he  same  metal,  as  I  guessed,  and  that  looked  as  red- 
hot  too,  upon  his  head.  He  held  in  his  right-hand  a  sword  that 
was  yet  bloody,  and  nevertheless  the  motto  of  it  was  Pax  qiuerilur 
belloy  and  in  his  left-hand  a  thick  book,  upon  the  back  of  which  was 
written  in  letters  df  gold,  acts,  ordinances,  protestations,  covenants, 
engagements,  declarations,  remonstrances,  &c.  Though  this  sud- 
den, unusual,  and  dreadful  object  might  have  quelled  a  greater 
courage  than  mine,  yet  so  it  pleased  God,  for  there  is  nothing 
bolder  than  a  roan  in  a  vision,  that  I  was  not  at  all  daunted,  but 
asked  him  resolutely  and  briefly,  What  art  thou  ?  And  he  said,  I 
am  called  the  north-west  principality,  his  highness,  the  protector 
of  the  commonwealth  of  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  and  the 
dominions  belonging  thereunto,  for  I  am  that  angel  to  whom  the 
Almightyihas  committed  the  government  of  those  three  kingdoms, 
which  thou  seest  from  this  place.  And  I  answered  and  said,  If  it 
be  so,  sir,  it  seems  to  me,  that  for  almost  these  twenty  years  past 
your  highness  has  been  absent  from  your  charge;  for  not  only  if 
any  angi'U  but  M  any  wise  and  honest  men  had,  since  that  time, 
been  our  governor,  weshonld  not  have  wandered  thus  long  in  the.'^e 
laborious  and  endless  labyrinths  of  confufiion,  but  either  not  have 
entered  at  all  into  them,  or  at  least  have  returned  back,  before 
we  had  absolutely  lost  our  way ;  but,  instead  of  your  highness,  we 
have  had  since  such  a  protector  as  was  his  predecessor  Hicliard  the 
Third,  to  the  king  his  nephew  ;  for  he  presently  slew  the  common, 
wealth,  which  he  pretended  to  protect,  and  set  np  himself  in  the 
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pisce  of  it ;  a  little  less  guilty  indeed  in  one  respect,  beea«se  the 
other  slew  the  innocent,  and  this  man  did  bat  niarder  a  murtherer. 
Soch  a  protector  we  have  had,  as  we  would  hare  been  glad  to 
have  changed  for  any  enemy,  and  rather  receired  a  constant  Turk, 
than  this  OTcry  month's  apostate ;  such  a  protector  as  man  is  to 
his  flocks,  which  he  sheers,  and  sells,  or  devours  himself ;  and  I 
would  fain  know,  what  the  wolf,  which  he  protects  him  from, 
could  do  more.    Such  a  protector— -—and,  as  I  was  proceeding, 
methought  his  highness  began  to  put  on  a  dbpleased  and  threaten- 
ing countenance,  as  men  use  to  do  when  their  dearest  friends  hap« 
pen  to  be  traduced  in  their  company,  which  gave  me  the  first  rise 
of  jealousy  against  him ;  for  1  did  not  believe  that  Cromwell, 
amongst  all  his  foreign  correspondences,  had  ever  held  any  with 
angels.    However,  I  was  not  hardened  enough  yet  to  venture  a 
quarrel  with  him  then;  and  therefore,  as  I  had  spoken  to  the 
protector  himself  in  Whitehall,    I  defired  him  that  hu  highness 
would  please  to  pardon  me,  if  I  had  unwittingly  spoken  any  thing 
to  the  disparagement  of  a  person,  whose  relations  to  his  highness  I 
had  not  the  honour  to  know.     At  which  he  told  me,  that  he  had 
no  other  concernment  for  his  late  highness,  than  a3  he  took  him  to 
be  the  greatest  man  that  ever  was  of  the  English  nation,  if  not, 
said  he,  of  the  whole  world ;  which  gives  me  a  just  title  to  tho 
defence  of  his  reputation,  since  I  n'ow  account  myself,  as  it  were, 
a  naturalised  English  angel,  by  having  had  so  long  the  manage- 
ment of  the  affairs  of  that  country.     And  pray,  countryman,  said 
he,  yery  kindly  and  very  flatteringly,  for  I  would  not  have  you 
fall  into  the  general  error  of  the  world,  that  detests  and  decries  so 
extraordinary  a  virtue ;    What  can  be  more  extraordinary  than 
that  a  person  of  mean  birth,  no  fortune,  no  eminent  qualities  of 
body,  which  have  sometimes,  or  of  mind,  which  have  i^ted  raised 
men  to  the  highest  dignities,  should  have  the  courage  to  attempt, 
and  the  happiness  to  succeed  in  so  improbable  a  design,  as  the 
destruction  of  one  of  the  most  ancient,  and,  in  all  appearance,.most 
solidly  founded  monarchies  upon  earth  ?  That  he  should  have  the 
power  or  boldness  to  pot  his  prince  and  master  to  an  open  and  in- 
famous death  ?  To  banish  that  numerous  and  strongly  allied  famil)^? 
To  do  all  this  under  the  name  and  wages  of  a  parliament;  to 
trample  upon  them  too  as  he  pleased,  and  spurn  them  out  of  doors 
when  he  grew  weary  of  them ;  to  raise  up  a  new  and  unKeard-of 
monster  out  of  their  ashes;  to  stifle  that  in  the  very  infancy,  and 
set  up  himself  above  all  things  that  ever  were  called  sovereign  in 
England ;  to  oppress  all  his  enemies  by  arms,  and  all  his  friends 
afterwards  by  arti6ce ;  to  serve  all  parties  patiently  for  a  while, 
and  to  command  them  victoriously  at  last ;  to  over*run  eaoh  corner 
of  the  three  nations,  and  overcome  with  equal  facility  both  the 
riches  of  the  south,  and  the  poverty  .of  the  north ;  to  be  feared 
and  courted  by  all  foreign  princes,  and  adopted  a  brother  to  th^ 
|ods  of  the  earth ;  to  call  together  parliaments  with  a  word  of  his 
peo,  and  scatter  them  again  with  the  breath  of  his  mouth ;  to  be 
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Immblj  and  daily  pelkioned  to»  that  he  would  please  to  be  hired, 
at  the  rate  of  two  nillioas  a  year,  to  be  the  loaster  of  those  who 
had  hired  him  before  to  be  fheir  scFrant ;  to  have  the  ettatea  aod 
lives  of  three  kingdoms  as  much  at  his  disposal,  as  was  the  little 
inheritance  of  his  father,  and  to  be  as  noble  and  liberal  in  the 
spending  of  them  ;  and,  lastly,  for  there  is  no  end  of  all  the  parti. 
culars  of  his  glory,  to  bequeath  all  this  with  one  word  to  his  pos- 
terity ;  to  die  with  peace  at  home,  and  triumph  abroad ;  to  be 
buried  among  Jiings,  and  with  more  than  regal  solemnity ;  and  to 
leave  a  name  behind  him,  not  to  be  extinguished,  but  with  the 
whole  world,  which,  as  it  is  now  too  little  for  his  praises,  so  might 
have  been  too  for  his  conquests,  if  the  short  line  of  his  human  life 
could  have  been  stretched  out  to  the  extent  of  his  immortal  designs  ? 

By  this  speech  I  began  to  understand  perfectly  well  what  kind 
of  angel  his  pretended  highness  was ;  and  having  fortified  myself 
privately  with  a  short  mental  prayer,  and  with  the  sign  of  the 
cross,  not  out  of  any  superstition  to  the  sign,  but  as  a  recognition 
of  my  baptism  in  Christ,  I  grew  a  little  bolder,  and  replied  in 
this  manner :  I  should  not  venture  to  oppose  what  you  are  pleased 
to  say  in  commendation  of  the  late  great,  and,  I  confess,  extra- 
ordinary person,  but  that  I  remember  Christ  forbids  >  us  to  give 
assent  to  any  other  doctrine  but  what  himself  has  taught  us,  even 
though  it  should  be  delivered  by  an  angel ;  and  if  such  you  be^ 
sir,  it  may  be  you  have  spoken  all  thb  rather  to  try  than  to  tempt 
my  frailty.    For  sure  I  am,  that  we  most  renounce  or  forget  idl 
the  laws  of  the  New  and  Old  Testament,  and  those  which  are  the 
foundation  of  botii,  even  the  laws  of  moral  and  natural  honesty^ 
if  we  approve  of  the  actions  of  that  man,  whom,  I  suppose,  you 
commend  by  irony.    There  would  be  no  end  to  instance  in  the 
particulars  of  all  his  wickedness ;  but  to  sum  up  a  part  of  it  briefly : 
What  can  be  more  extraordinarily  wicked,   than  for  a  person, 
such  as  yourself  qualify  him  rightly,  to  endeavour  not  only  to 
exalt  himself  above,  but  to  trample  upon  all  his  equals  and  betters  ? 
To  pretend  freedom  for  all  men,  and,  under  the  help  of  that  pre- 
tence, to  make  all  men  his  servants  ?   To  take  arms  against  taxes 
of  scarce  two  hundred  thousand  pounds  a  year,  and  to  raise  them 
himself  to  above  two  millions  ?  To  quarrel  for  the  loss  of  three  or 
four  ears,  and  strike  off  three  or  four  hundred  heads  ?   To  fight 
against  an  imaginary  suspicion  of  I  know  not  what  two  thousand 
guards  to  be  fetched  for  the  king,  I  know  not  from  whence,  and 
to  keep  up  for  himself  no  less  than  forty  thousand  i  To  pretend 
the  defence  of  parliaments,  and  violently  to  dissolve  all,  even  of 
his  own  calling  and  almost  chusing  ?   To  undertake  the  reforma- 
tion ofreligion,  to  rob  it  even  to  the  very  skin,  and  then  to  ex- 
pose it  naked  to  the  rage  of  all  sects  and  heresies  ?    To  set  up 
conndls  of  rapine  and  courts  of  murder  ?  To  fight  against  the  kijig 
under  a  commission  for  him ;   to  take  him  forceably  out  of  the 
hands  of  those  for  whom  he  had  conquered  him ;  to  draw  him  into 
his  net|  with  protestations  and  vows  of  fidelity,  and  when  he  had 
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ga&ght  him  in  it,  to  {^atelier  him,  with  aa  little  shame  as  conscieiice 
or  humanity,  in  the  open  face  of  the  whole  world  ?  To  recetve  a 
commiasion  for  king  and  parliament,  to  murder,  as  I  said,  the 
one,  and  destroy  no  less  impudently  the  other?  To  fight  against 
mon&rchywhen  lie  declared  for  it,  and  declare  against  it,  when 
be  eontrlTcd  for  it  in  his  own  person?  To  abase  perfidiously  and 
supplant  osigratefully  his  own  general  first,  and  afterwards  most  of 
tbose  officers,  who  with  the  loss  of  their  honour,  and  hazani  of 
tbeir  souls,  had  lifted  him  up  io  the  top  of  his  unreasonable  am-, 
bitions  \  To  break  his  faith  with  all  enemies,  and  with  all  friends 
equally  ;  and  to  make  no  less  frequent  use  of  the  most  solemn  per* 
]uriet  than  the  looser  sort  of  people  do  of  customary  oaths?  To 
usurp  three  kingdoms  without  any  shadow  of  the  least  pretensions, 
and  to  gorem  them  as  unjustly  as  he  got  them  ?  To  sefhimself  up  at" 
an  idol  (which  we  know,  as  St  Paul  says,  in  itself  is  nothing)  and 
make  the  wery  streets  of  London,  lilce  the  ?alley  of  Hinnom,  by 
bucning  the  bowels  of  men  as  a  sacrifice  to  his  Moloch-ship  ?  To 
seek  to  eAtaU  this  usurpation  upon  his  posterity,  and  with  it  an 
eadleas  war  upon  the  nation;  arid  lastly,  by  the  severest  judgment 
of  Almighty  God,  to  die  hardened,  and  mad,  and  unrepentant, 
with  the  curses  of  the  present  age,  and  the  detestation  of  all  to 

succeed? 

Though  I  had  much  more  to  say  (for  the  life' of  man  is  so  short, 
ftat  it  allows  not  time  enough  to  speak  against  a  tyrant)  yet  be- 
cause I  hsid  a  mind  to  hear  how  my  strange  adversary  would  be- 
hare 
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have  brolce  into  a  violent  passion 

on  the  contrary  very  calmly,  and  with  the  dove-like  ihnocency  of 

a  serpent  that  was  not  y€t  warmed  enough  to  sthig,  thus  replied 

imto  me* 

It  u  not  so  much  out  of  my  affection  to  that  person  whom  we  dis- 
course of,  whose  greatness  is  too  solid  to  be  shaken  by  the  breath 
of  any  oratory,  as  for  your  own  sake,  honest  countiyman,  whom 
I  conceive  to  err,  rather  by  mistake  than  out  of  malice,  that  I 
shall  endeavour  to  reform  your  uncharitable  and  unjust  opinion. 
And  in  the  first  "place  I  must  needs  put  you  in  mind  of  a  sentence 
of  the  most  ancient  of  the  heathen  divines,  that  you  men  are  ac 
qualnted  withall, 

'Tfs  wicked  with  insulting  feet  to  tread 
Upon  the  monuments  of  the  dead. 

And  the  intention  of  the  reproof  there  is  no  less  proper  for  this 
tuhjcct;  for  it  is  spoken  to  a  person  who  was  proud  and  msol^t 
•ffAMi  those  dead  men,  to  whom  he  had  been  humble  and  obedient 
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whilst  (hey  lived.    Tovr  highness  may  please,  said  I,  to  add  die 
Terse  that  follows,  as  no  less  proper  for  this  subject : 

Whom  God's  just  doom  and  their  own  sins  hate  sent 
Already  to  their  pynishmept.  ^ 

Bat  I  take  this,  to  be  the  rule  in  the  case,  that,  when  we  fix  anr 
infamy  npon  deceased  persons,  it  should  not  be«done  out  of  hatred 
to  the  dead,  but  out  of  Iotc  and  charity  to  the  living,  that  the 
curses  which  only  remain  in  men's  thoughts,  and  dare  not  como 
forth  against  tyrants,  be6iuse  they  are  tyrants,  whilst  they  are 
so,  may  at  least  Itji  for  ever  settled  and  engraven  upon  their  me- 
mories, to  deter  all  others  from  the  like  wickedness,  which  elae^ 
In  the  time  of  their  foolish  posterity,  the  flattery  of  their  own 
hearts,  and  other  men's  tongues,  would  not  sutler  them  to  per- 
ceive. Ambition  is  so  subtle  a  temper,  and  the  corruption  of  hu« 
man  nature  so  susceptible  of  the  temp^tion,  that  a  man  can  hardly 
resist  it,  be  he  never  so  much  for  warned  of  the  evil  consequences  x 
much  less  if  he  find  not  only  the  concurrence  of  the  present,  bat 
the  approbation  too  of  following  ages,  which  have  the  liberty  to 
judge  more  freely.  The  mischief  of  tyranny  is  too  great,  even  la 
the  shortest  time  that  it  can  continue  ;  it  is  endless  and  insupport- 
able, if  the  example  be  to  reign  too,  and  if  a  L<ambert  must  be 
invited  to  follow  the  steps  of  a  Cromwell,  as  well  by  the  voice  of 
honour,  as  by  the  sight  of  power  and  riches.  Though  it  may  seem 
to  some  fantastically,  yet  was  it  wisely  done  of  the  Syracusbuis, 
to  implead  with  the  forms  of  their  ordinary  justice,  to  condemn 
and  destroy  even  the  statutes  of  all  their  tyrants.  If  it  were  pos* 
Bible  to  cut  them  out  of  all  history,  and  to  extinguish  their  very 
names,  I  am  of  opinion  that  it  ought  to  be  done ;  but,  since  they 
have  left  behind  them  too  deep  wounds  to  be  ever  closed  up  with- 
out a  scar,  at  least  let  ns  set  such  a  mark  upon  their  memory,  that 
men  of  the  same  wicked  inclinations  may  be  no  less  aflfrighted  with 
their  lasting  ignominy,  than  enticed  by  their  momentary  glories. 
And,  that  your  highness  may  perceive  that  I  speak  not  of  this  out 
of  any  private  animosity  against  the  person  of  the  late  protector, 
I  assure  you  upon  my  faith,  that  I  bear  no  mure  hatred  to  his 
name,  than  I  do  to  that  of  Marius  or  Sylla,  who  never  did  me  or 
any  friend  of  mine  the  least  injury ;  and  with  that,  transported 
by  a  holy  fury,  I  fell  into  this  sudden  rapture : 

L 

Curs'd  be  the  man  (what  do  I  wuh?  As  though 

The  wretch  already  were  not  so ; 
But  curs'd  on  let  him  be)  who  thinks  it  brave 

And  great  his  country  to  enslave* 
'  Who  seeks  to  overpoise  alone 

The  balance  of  a  nation ; 

Against  the  whole  but  naked  state, 
Who  in  his  own  light  scale  makes  up  with  arms  the  weight. 


* 
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II. 

Wbo  of  his  nation  lores  to  be  the  6rst, 

Though  at  the  rate  of  bcln|[  worst. 
Who  would  be  rather  a  great  monster,  than 

A  irell-proportion'd  man. 

The  son  of  earth  with  hundred  bands 

Upon  this  three  pilM  mountain  stands, 

Till  thunder  strikes  him  from  the  sky ; 
The  son  of  earth  again  in  his  earth^s  womb  does  lie. 

IIL  ^ 

What  blood,  confusion,  ruin,  to  obtain        ( 

A  short  and  miserable  reign  ? 
In  what  oblique  and  humble  creeping  wise  | 

Docs  the  mischievous  serpent  rise? 

But  eren  his  forked  tongue  strikes  dead,  { 

When  h'as  reared  upr  his  wicked  head ; 

He  murders  with  his  mortal  frown,  i 

A  basilisk  he  grows,  if  once  he  get  a  crown. 

IV. 
But  no  guards  can  oppose  assaulting  ears, 

Or  undermining  tears. 
No  more  than  doors,  or  close^drawn  curtains  keep 

The  swarming  dreams  out  when  we  sleep. 

That  bloody  conscience  too  of  his  « 

(  For,  oh,  a  rebel  red-coat  'tis) 

Boos  here  his  early  hell  begin, 
He  sees  his  slaves  without,  his  tyrant  feels  within. 

V. 
Let,  gracious  God,  let  never  more  thine  hand 

Lift  up  this  rod  against  our  land. 
A  tyrant  is  a  rod  and  serpent  too. 

And  brings  worse  plagues  than  Egypt  knew. 

What  rivers  stain'd  with  blood  have  been  ? 

JiVhat  storm  and  hail-shot  have  we  seen  ? 

What  sores  deform'd  the  ulcerous  state  ? 
What  darkness  to  be  felt  has  buried  us  of  late  ? 

VL 

How  has  it  snatcVd  our  flocks  and  herds  away  ? 

And  made  even  of  our  sons  a  prey? 
What  croaking  sects  and  vermin  has  it  sent 

The  restless  nation  to  torment  ? 

What  greedy  troops,  what  armed  power, 

Of  flies  and  locusts  to  devour 

The  land  which  every  where  they  fill  ? 
Nor  fly  they,  Lord,  away  ;    no,  they  devour  it  stflf. 

ViL 
Come  the  eleventh  plague,  rather  than  this  should  be; 
Come  sink  us  rather  in  the  sea. 

^Ol.  VII.  F 
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Come  rather  pestilence,  and  reap  us  down ; 

Come  God's  sword  rather  than  our  own. 

Let  rather  Roman  come  again, 

Or  Saxon,  Norman,  or  the  Dane ; 

In  all  the  bonds  we  e?er  bore, 
We  grieT'd,  we  sigh'd,  we  wept;  we  never  blash'd  before* 

yiii. 

If  by  our  sins  the  divine  justice  be 

CalI'd  to  this  last  extremity, 
Let  some  denouncing  Jonas  first  be  sent, 
.  To  try  if  £ngland  can  repent. 

Methinks  at  least  some  prodigy^ 

Some  dreadful  comet  from  on  high, 

Should  terribly  forewarn  the  earth, 
As  of  good  princes  deaths,  so  of  a  tyrant's  birth; 

Here  the  spirit  of  rerse  beginning  a  little  to  fail,  I  stopped,  and 
his  highness  smiling  said,  I  was  glad  to  see  you  engaged  in  the  in- 
closures  of  meetre,  for,  if  you  had  staid  in  the  open  plain  of  de- 
claiming against  the  word  tyrant,  I  must  have  had  patience  for 
half  a  dozen  hours,  till  you  had  tired  yourself  as  well  as  me.  But 
pray  countryman,  to  avoid  this  sciomachy,  or  imaginary  combate 
with  words,  let  me  know  first  what  you  mean  by  the  name  tyrant ; 
for  I  remember  that,  among  your  ancient  aathors,  not  only  all 
kings,  but  even  Jupiter  himself  (your  Javans  Pater)  is  50  termed, 
and  perhaps  as  it  was  used  formerly  in  a  good  sense,  so  we  ihall 
find  it  upon  better  consideration  to  be  still  a  good '  thing  for  the 
benefit  and  peace  of  mankind ;  at  least  it  will  appear  whether  your 
interpretation  of  it  may  be  justly  applied  to*  the  person  who  is  now 
the  subject  of  our  discourse.  I  call  him,  said  I,  a  tyrant,  who 
either  intrudes  himself  forcibly  into  the  government  of  hift  fellow 
citizens  without  any  legal  authority  over  them,  or  who,  having  a 
just  title  to  the  government  of  a  people,  abuses  it  to  the  de- 
Btruction,  or  tormenting  of  them.  So  that  all  tyrants  are  at 
the  same  time  usurpers,  either  of  the  whole  or  at  least  of  a 
part  of  that  power  which  they  assume  to  themselves;  and  no 
less  are  they  to  be  accounted  rebels,  since  no  man  can  usurp 
authority  over  others,  but  by  rebelling  against  them  who  had  it 
before,  or  at  least  against  those  laws  which  were  his  su- 
periors: And  in  all  these  senses  no  history  can  afford  us  a 
more  evident  example  of  tyranny,  or  more  out  of  all  possibility  of 
excuse,  or  palliation,  than  that  of  the  person  whom  you  are 
pleased  to  defend,  whether  we  consider  his  reiterated  rebellions 
against  all  his  superiors,  or  his  usurpation  of  the  supreme  power 
to  himself,  or  his  tyranny  in  the  exercise  of  it;  and  if  lawful 
princes  haTC  been  esteemed  tyrants,  by  not  containing  themselves 
within  the  bounds  of  tho^e  laws  which  have  been  left  them  as  the 
sphere  of  their  authority  by  their  fore-fathers,  what  shall  we  say 
of  that  man,  who,  having  by  right  no  power  at  all  in  this  nation; 
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«2io"„?  T*^*  """''  ^'*  *••»*  ""'=''  ^  «'"fi«>  O-e  most 
•mbitioBS  of  oar  pnnces ;    nay,  not  with  those  jutly  eitendrf 

SJTl^n^i.*'^'  "'J*  •»«t»i""8  fro™  rebellion  ^d  usurpaUoa 
n  ^?*  *^ '"'"'*''*"«*«"'»•  tJ^'se  of  the  nation. 

•- v«^  :rV^\  '"'*  ''".  •'W''""*'  P""'"!?  roe  by  my  .rm  (fop  I 
rL»,!f -^ '"  transporting  yon  again)  whether  the  protector  were 
^  J^'°* *!  «°'«»«"t  ""«««  of  W«  power,  we  shall  see  anon^ 
U  M  requmte  to  eMmine,  first,  whether  he  was  so  in  the  asurpa.ion 

r/i-  C.  "^'  ***  •"'*  ""'y  ••«'  but  no  man  else  erer  was, 

ZTa.  "? '  .'''i^^  '"'  '""^  "«"""''•  J^'rat,  lieranseall  power 
Wongs  only  to  God,  who  U  the  source  and  fonntain  of  it,  a> 
M^  are  of  all  hononrs  in  their  dominions.     Princes  are  bat  hit 

JKL!"  •i"'  '•*5*  P"""««  *'f  ^»  *«'"'  «"<«  to  some  he  gi "« 
WM  places  for  a  few  years,  to  some  for  their  lives,  and  to  othtm 

bn»Sf-*"^?  best  known  to  himself,  or  merely  for  hi. 

S^ff^*^*.?*^  **•"■  «*«'*">J''  ^liicb  »  not  legible  to  jou  n;en  below. 
\^^  "  }  5""*  ""'a^f^J  for  Olirer  to  succeed  Charles  in  the 
««gd«»  of  England,  when  God  so  disposes  of  it,  than  it  had 
•wjor  tarn  to  hare  succeeded  the  Loni  StraiTord  in  the  lieute- 
b3„      ^S       '  •'  •"*  ••**  ''•^  appointed  to  it  by  the  king  then 
^!!f "    *    .."  ?•* '"  •'""•  t*"*  *="**  obliged  to  obey  him  whom 
«^ee  actually  inrested  with  the  anthority  by  that  sorer,  im  from 
»Mm  Jie  ought  to  derive  it,  without  dupnting  or  examining  the 
^w,  wther  of  the  removal  of  the  one,  or  the  preferment  of  the 
«««      .'***^on«'y>  because  all  power  is  attained  eith.-r  by  the  eiec 
onandeonsentof  the  people,  and  that  takes  away  your  obiec- 
w  or  forcible  intrusion  ;  or  elye  by  a  conquest  of  theni,  and  Uiat 
MBi!L!«     *  I***'  ""tbority  as  you  mention  to  be  wanting  in  the 
««rp»t.on  of  a  tyragt ;  so  that  either  this  title  is  ri«ht,  and  then 

arl  „!"  "**.  "'"''«"'  ®'  «'«e  »t  «»  a  wrong  one,  and  then  there 
none  else  but  usurpers,  if  you  examine  the  original   pre- 

&Z^-  **  P"I"*"  **'■  *'•*'  *<»'"•  Thirdly  (which,  quitting  the 
™pott  in  general,  is  a  particular  justification  of  his  highness)  The 

fin«I'T?l'*'  England  was  totally  broken  and  dissolved,  and  ex. 
cobU  .v^  **"*  *^**"f"»'ons  of  a  civil  war,  so  that  his  highness 
tittt  K*ij-  ■*=*="*«*  *•»  bave  possessed  himself  violently  of  tlie  an. 
DeaiLw  i!"?.  *""*  commonwealth,  but  to  have  prudently  and 
^^ly  bnilt  up  a  new  one  out  of  the  ruins  and  ashes  of  the 

ttta!!l!i-         ""'  "'"*'  ■''*'  *  deplorable  shipwreck,  can,  with. 
Db»W  '°f^  industry,  gather  together  the  dispersed  and  brokca 
LI  ""^.'•1"^  *»'  '^  *"^J  *«tb  no  less  wonderful  art  and  faci- 

b«anr  1 TJ^^  L  '  "  ***  "*''*  *  "*''  '"*«''  more  tight  and 
a'ui  than  the  old  one,  deserves,  no  doubt,  to  have  the  com- 
001  her,  even  as  his  highness  had,  by  the  desire  of  the  seamen 
S'feag^n  themselves.    And,  do  but  consider,  lastly,  for  I 
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omit  a  muldtade  of  weighty  things  that  might  be  spoken  oir  thii 

noble  argument,  do  but  consider  seriously  and  impartialiy  with 

yourself,  what  admirable  parts  of  wit  and  prudence,  what  indefk. 

tigable  diligence  and  invincible  eonrage  must  of  necessity  haTe 

concurred  in  the  person  of  that  man,  who,  from  so  contemptibie 

beginnings,  as  I  observed  before,  and  through  so  many  thonsaod 

difficalties,  was  able,  not  only  to  make  himaelf  the  greatest  and 

most  absolute  monarch  of  this  nation,  but  to  add  to  it  the  intire 

conqueft  of  Ireland 'and  Scotland,  which  the  whole  force  of  the 

world,  joined  with  the  Roman  virtue,  could  never  attain  to,  and 

to  crown  all  this  with  illustrious  and  heroical  undertakings,  and 

successes  upon  all  onr  foreign  enemies  ;  do  but,  I  say  again y  con. 

sider  this,  and  you  will  confess,  that  his  prodigious  merits  weie  a 

better  title  to  imperial  dignity,  than  the  blood  of  an  hundred  royal 

progenitors ;  and  will  rather  lament,  that  he  lived  not  to  overcome 

more  nations,  than  envy  him  the  conquest  and  dominion  of  these. 

Whoever  yon  are,  said  I,  my  indignation  making  me  somewhat 

bolder,  your  discourse,  methinks,  becomes  as  little  the  person  of 

a  tutelar  angel,  as  Cromwell's  actions  did  that  of  a  protector.     It 

is  upon  these  principles  that  all  the  great  crimes  of  the  world  have 

been  committed,  and  most  particularly  those  which  I  have  had 

the  misfortune  to  see  in  my  own  time,  and  in  my  own  country.  If 

these  be  to  be  allowed,  we  must  break  up  human  society,  retire 

into  the  woods,  and  equally  there  stand  upon  our  guards  against 

our  brethren  mankind,  and  our  rebels  the  wild  beasts.     For,  if 

there  can  be  no  usurpation  upon  the  rights  of  a  whole  nation,  there 

can  be  none,  most  certainly,  upon  those  of  a  private  person ;  and, 

if  the  robbers  of  countries  be  God's  vicegerents,  there  is  no  doubt 

but  the  thieves,  and  banditti's,  and  murderers  are  his  under-oflicers. 

It  is  true  which  you  say,  that  God  is  the  source  and  fountain  of 

all  power ;  and  it  is  no  less  true,  that  he  is  the  creator  of  serpents 

as  wdl  as  angels,  nor  does  his  goodness  fail  of  its  ends,  even  in 

the  malice  of  his  own  creatures.     What  power  he  suffers  the  devil 

to  exercise  in  this  world,  is  too  apparent  by  our  daily  experieooc, 

and  by  nothing  more  than  the  late  monstrous  iniquities  which  yea 

dispute  for,  and  patronise  in  England ;  but  would  you  infer  from 

thence,  that  the  power  of  the  devil  is  a  just  and  lawful  one,  and 

that  all  men  ought,  as  well  as  most  men  do,  obey  him  ?  God  istlie 

fountain  of  all  powers ;  but  some  flow  from  the  right-hand,  as  it 

were,  of  his  goodness,  and  others  from  the  left-hand  of  his  Jus. 

tice;  and  the  world,  like  an  island  between  these  two  rivers,  is 

sometimes  refreshed  and  nourished  by  the  one,    and  sometimes 

over- run  and  ruined  by  the  other ;  and,  to  continue  a  little  farther 

the  allegory,  we  are  never  overwhelmed  with  the  latter,  till  either 

by  our  malice  or  negligence  we  have  stopped  and  dammed  up  the 

former.     But  to  come  a  little  closer  to  your  argument,  or  rather 

the  image  of  an  argument,  your  similitude :  If  Cromwell  had  come 

to  command  Irelud  in  the  place  of  the  late  Lord  Strafford^  I 

should  have  yielded  obedience}   not  for  the  equipage,,  and  the 
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streDgtb,  and  t!i«  guards  which  he  brought  with  him,  but  for  the 
oommission  which  be  should  first  hare  shewed  mo  from  our  common 
soTereign  that  sent  him  ;  and,  if  he  could  have  done  that  from  God 
Almightjr,  I  woald  have  obeyed  him  too  in  England;  but  that  he 
was  so  far  from  being  able  to  do,  tha^,  on  the  contrary,  I  read 
nothing  but  commands,  and  even  publick  proclamations  from  God 
Almighty,  sot  to  admit  him.     Your  second  argument  is,  that  ho 
had  the  same  right  for  his  authority,  that  is  the  foundation  of  ^ali 
others,  eren  the  right  of  conquest     Are  we  then  so  unhappy  as 
to  be  conquered  by  the  person,  whom  we  hired  at  a  daily  rate, 
like  a  labourer,  to  conquer  others  for  us  ?  Did  we  furnish  him 
with  arms,  only  to  draw  and  try  upon  our  enemies,  as  we,  it 
seems,  falsly  thought  them,  and  keep  them  for  ever  sheathed  in 
the  bowels   of  his  friends  ?    Did  we  fight  for  liberty  against  our  ' 
prince,  that  we  might  become  slaves  to  our  servant  ?    This  is  such 
an  impudent  pretence,  as  neither  lie,  nor  any  of  his  flatterers  for 
bim,  had  crer  the  face^to  mention.     Though  it  can  hardly  be 
ipoken  or  thought  of  without  passion,  yet  I  shall,  if  you  please, 
argue  it  more  calmly  than  the  case  deserves.     The  right,  certainly, 
af  coaqaost  can  only  be  exercised  upon,  those,  against  whom  the 
war  is  declared,  and  the  victory  obtained^     So  that  no  whole  na. 
tion  can  be  said  to  be  conquered  but  by  foreign  force.     In  all  civil 
wars,  men  are  so  far  from  stating  the  quarrel  agaitist  their  codntry, 
that  they  do  it  only  against  a  person,  or  party,  which  they  really  be« 
licve,  or  at  least  pretend  to  be  pernicious  to  it ;  neither  can  there  bo 
tay  just  cause  for  the  destruction  of  a  part  of  the  body,  but  when 
itis  done  for  the  preservation  and  safety  of  the  whole.  It  is  our  coun« 
try  that  raises  men  in  the  quarrel,  our  country  that  arms,  our  coun« 
try  that  pays  them,  our  country  that  authorises  the  undertaking,  and 
by  that  distinguishes  itfrom  rapine  and  murder.  Lastly,  itis  our  coun- 
try that  directs  and  commands  the  army,  and  is,  indeed,  their  gen&> 
nl*    So  that  to  say  in  civil  wars,  that  the  prevailing  party  conquers 
their  country,  is  to  say,  the  country  conquers  itself.     And,  if  the 
general  only  of  that  party  be  the  conqueror,  the  army,  by  which 
he  is  made  so,  is  no  less  conquered  than  the  army  which  is  beaten, 
uid  have  as  little  reason  to  trinmph  in  that  victory,  by  which  they 
lose  both  their  honour  and  liberty.     So  that,  if  Crgmwell  con. 
qoeied  any  party,  it  was  only  that  against  which  he  was  sent,  and 
^hat  that  was,  must  appear  by  his  commission.     It  was,  says 
that,  against  a  company  of  evil  counsellors,  and  disafibcted  per* 
sons,  who  kept  the  kiiii;  from  a  good  intelligence  and  conjunction 
vith  his  people.     It  was  not  then  against  the  people.     It  is  so  far 
from  being  so,  that,  even  of  that  party  which  was  bf^ten,  the 
conquest  did  not  belong  to  Cromwell,  but  to  the  parliament  which 
cnployed  him  in  their  service,  or  rathcf  indeed  to  the  king  and 
I>»Hiament,  for  whose  service,  if  there  had  been  any  faith  in  men's  -' 
^0W8  and  protestations,  the  wars  were  undertaken.      Merciful 
^od !  did  the  right  of  this  miserable  conquest  remain  then  in  his 
nijesty,  and  did:»t  thou  sufibr  him  to  be  destroyed  with  mora  bar* 
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barity  than  if  be  had  been  conquered  eren  by  savages  and  camtiWs  ? 

Was  it  tor  kin^  and  parliament  that  we  f  'Ught,  and  has  it  fared 
with  the  Ml  just  as  with  the  army  which  we  fonght  against,  the  one 
part  being  slain,  and  the  other  fled?   it  appears  therefore  plainly, 
that  Cr  mwi'tt  was  not  a  conqueror,  bnt  a  thief  and  robber  of  the 
r>ght^  of  the  kinjc  and  parlia<i>eiit,  and  an  usurper  upon  those  of 
the  people.     1  do  not  here  deny  conquest  to  be  sometimes,  though 
it  he  ?.  ry  rart-Iy,  a  triie  title,  but  1  deny  this  to  be  a  trne  con- 
quest.    Sure  i  am,  that  the  race  of  our  princes  came  not  in  by 
such  a  one      One  natiott  may  conquer  atiother  sometimes  justly ; 
and,  if  it  be  unjustly,  yet  s'ill  it  is  a  true  conquest,  and  they  are 
to  answer  for  the  injustice  only  to  God  Almighty,  having  nothing 
elsf  in  authority  above  them,  and  not  as  particular  rebels  to  their 
country,  whi  h  is,  and  out:;ht  always  to  be  their  superior  and  their 
lord.     If  perhaps  wo  fittd  usurpation  instead  of  conquest  in  the 
original  titles  uf  some  royal  families  abroad,  as  no  doabt  there 
have  be^n  many  usurfiers  before  ours,  though  none  in  so  impu- 
dent and  execrable  a  manner,  all  I  can  say  for  them  is,  that  their 
title  WIS  verjf  weak,  till  by  length  of  time,  and  the  death  of  all 
jnstcr  pretenders,  it  became  to  he  the  trne,  because  it  was  the  only 
"one.      i'our  third  defence  of  hi^  highness,  as  your  highness  pleases 
to  call  him,  enters  in  most  seasonably  after  his  pretence  of  con. 
quest,  for  then  a  man  may  say  any  thing.     The  goTernment  was 
broken;    nho  broke  it?    It  was  dissolved ;  .who  dissolved  it ?    It 
was  extinj^uished ;  who  was  it  but  Cromwell,  who  not  only  put 
ou^  the  light,  but  cast  away  even  the  very  snulf  of  it  ?  As  if  a  man 
should  murder  a  whole  famil} ,  and  then  possess  himself  of  the  house, 
becHuse  it  is  better  that  he  than  that  only  rats  should  live  there. 
JtsusGodl  (said  1,  and  at  that  word  I  perceived  my  pretended 
angel  to  give  a  start  and  trembled,  bnt  I  took  no  notice  of  it,  and 
went  on)  this  were  a  wicked  pretension,  even  though  the  whole  fami- 
ly were  destroyeil :  but  the  heirs,  blessed  be  God,  arc  yet  surviving, 
and  likely  to  outlive  all  heirs  of  their  dispossessors,  besides  their 
infamy.     Rode  Caper  viiem^  ^-c.     There  will  be  yet  wine  enough 
lef   for  the  sacrifice  of  those  wild  beasts  that  have  made  so  much 
S))oil  in  the  vineyard      Bnt,  did  Cromwell  think,  like  Nero,  to 
set  the  city  en  fire,  only  (hat  he  might  have  the  honour  of  being 
founder  of  anew  and  a  more  beautiful  one  ?  He  could  not  have  such 
a  shad'W  of  virtue  in  his  wickedness;  he  meant  only  to  rob  more 
securely  and  more  richly  in  the  midst  of  the  combustion ;    he  little 
thought  then  that  he  should  ever  have  been  able  to  make  himself 
master  of  the  palace,  as  well  as  plunder  the  goods  of  the  common- 
wealth.    He  was  glad  to  see  the  publick  vessel,  the  sovereign  of 
the  seas,  in  as  des|  erate  a  condition  as  his  own  little  canoe;  and 
thought  only,  with  some  scattered  planks  oi  that  great  shipwreck, 
to  make  a  I)etter  fisher-boat  for  himself.     But,  when  he  saw  that 
by  the  iirowning  of  the  master,  whom  he  himself  treacherously 
knocked  on  the  head  as  he  was  swimming  for  his  life,  by  the. flight 
and  dispersion  of  others,  and  cowardly  patienee  of  the  remuning 
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company,  Hhmt  all  wu  abandoned  to  his  pleasure,  witli  the  old 
hoik  and  new  mu-shapen  and  disagreeing  pieces  of  his  own,  he 
made  up  with  much  ado  that  piratical  yessel  which  we  ha?e  seen  ' 
him  command  ;  and,  which  how  tight  indeed  it  was,  may  best  be 
judged  by  Its  perpetual  leaking.     First  then  (much  more  wicked 
than  those  foolish  daughters  in  the  fable,  who  cut  their  old  father 
into  pieces,  in  hope  by  charms  and  witchcraft  to  make  him  young 
and  lusty  agsun)  this  man  endea?oured  to  destroy  the  building, 
before  he  could  imagine  in  what  manner,  with  what  materials,  by 
what  workmen,  or  what  architect  it  was  to  be  rebuilt     Secondly, 
if  he  had  dreamed  himself  to  be  able  to  reviTe  that  body  which  he 
had  killed,  yet  it  had  been  but  the  insupportable  insolence  of  an 
ignorant  monntehank;  and  thirdly  (which  concerns  us  nearest) 
that  Tery   new  thing,,  which  he  made  out  of  the  ruins  of  the  old, 
is  no  more  like  the  original,  either  for  beauty,  use,  or  duration, 
than  an  artificial  plant  raised  by  the  fire  of  achymist  is  comparable 
to  the  true  and  natural  one  which  he  first  burnt,  that  out  of  the 
ashes  of  it  he  might  produte  an  imperfect  similitude  of  his  own 
making.     Your  last  argument  is  such,  when  reduced  to  syllogism, 
that  the  major  proposition  of  it  would  make  strange  work  in  the 
world,  if  it  were  recei?ed  for  truth  ;  to  wit,  that  he,  who  has  the 
hest  parts  in  a  nation,  has  the  right  of  being  king  OTer  it.  We  had 
enough  to  do  here  of  old  with  the  contention  between  two  branches 
of  the  same  family,  what  would  become  of  us  when  every  man  in 
England  should  lay  his  claim  to  the  government?  And  truly,  if 
Cromwell  should  have  commenced  his  plea,  when  he  seems  to  have 
begun  his  ambition,  there  were  few  persons  besides  that  might  not 
at  the  same  time  have  put  in  theirs  too.     But  his  deserts,  I  sup* 
pose,  you  will  date  from  the  same  term  that  I  do  his  great  deme-. 
fits,  that  is,  from  the  beginning  of  our  late  calamities ;  (for,  as 
for  his  private  faults  before,  I  can  only  wish,  and  that  with  as 
much  charity  to  him  as  to  the  publick,  that  he  hau  continued  in 
them  till  his  death,  rather  than  changed  them  for  those  of  his  laU 
tor  days)  and  therefore  we  must  begin  the  consideration  of  his 
greatness  from  the  unlucky  aera  of  our  own  misfortunes,  which 
puts  me  in  mind  of  what  was  said  less  truly  of  Pompey  the  Great, 
Nostra  Miseria  Magnus  es.     But,  because  the  general  ground  of 
your  argumentation  consists  in  this,  that  all  men,  who  are  the 
effectors  of  extraordinary  mutations  in  the  worlds  must  needs  have 
extraordinary  forces  of  nature  by  which  they  are  enabled  to  turn 
shout,  as  they  please,  so  great  a  wheel ;  1  shall  speak  first  a  few 
vords  upon  this  universal  proposition,  which  seems  so  reasonable, 
and  is  so  popular,  before  1  descend  to  the  particular  examination 
of  the  eminencies  of  that  person  which  is  in  question. 

I  have  often  observed,  with  all  submission  and  resignation  of 
•pirit  to  the  inscrutable  mysteries  of  eternal  providence,  that, 
when  the  fulness  and  maturity  of  time  is  come  that  produces  ths 
great  confusions  and  changes  in  the  world,  it  usually  pleases  God 
to  make  it  appear  by  the  manner  of  them,  that  they  are  not  the 
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effecti  of  buman  force  or  policy,  bnt  of  the  divine  jastice  and  pre- 
deatrnatioji ;  and,  though  we  see  a  man,  like  that  which  we  call 
Jack  of  the  Clock •hou^e,  striking,  as  it  were,  the  hour  of  Uiat 
fulness  of  time,  yet  our  reason  must  needs  be  conTinced,  that  his 
hand  is  moved  by  some  secret,  and,  to  us  who  stand  withont,  in. 
visible  direction.  And  the  stream  of  the  current  is  then  so  violent^ 
that  the  strongest  men  in  the  world  cannot  draw  up  against  it,  and 
none  arc  so  weak,  but  they  may  sail  down  with  it.  These  are  the 
spring.tides  of  publick  affairs  which  we  see  often  happen,  but 
seek  in  vaiu  to  discover  any  certain  causes, 
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and  one  mfui  then,  by  nialtpipusly  opening  all  the  sluicet  that  he 
pan  come  at,  can  nevjBr  be  the  sole  author  of  ail  this,  thoagh  he 
may  be  as  guilty  as  if  really  he  were,  by  intending  and  imagining 
to  be  so  ;  but  it  is  God  tliat  breaks  up  the  flood.g{^tes  of  so  gene- 
ral a  deluge,  and  all  the  art  then  and  industry  of  mankind  is  not 
sufficient  to  raise  up  dikes  and  ramparts  against  it.  In  such  a 
timejt  was  as  thu,  that  not  all  the  wisdom  and  power  of  the  Ro- 
man senate,  nor  the  wit  and  eloquence  of  Cicero,  nor  the  courage 
and  virtue  of  firutus,  was  able  to  defend  their  country  or  them. 
•eWes  against  the  naezperlenced  rashness  of  a  beardless  boy,  and 
the  loose  rage  of  a  yolnptuous  madman.  The  valour  and  prudent 
counsels  on  the  one  side  are  made  fruitless,  and  the  errors  and 
cowardice  on  the  other  harmless,  by  unexpected  accidents.  The 
one  general  saves  his  life,  and  gains  the  whole  world,  by  a  rery 
dream;  and  the  other  loses  both  at  once  by  a  little  mistake  of  tiie 
shortness  o^  his  si^ht.  And  though  this  be  not  always  so,  for  we 
see  that,  in  the  translation  of  the  grei^t  monarchies  from  one  to 
another,  it  pleaseji  God  to  make  choice  of  the  most  eminent  men 
in  nature,' as' Cyrus,  Alexander,  Scipio,  and  his  contemporaries, 
for  his  chief  instruments  and  actors  m  so  admirable  a  w^ork  (the 
end  of  this  being  not  only  to  destroy  or  punish  one  nation,  which 
may  be  done  by  the  worst  of  mankind,  but  to  exiEilt  and  bless  ^ no- 
iher,  >rhich  is  only  to  be  effected  by  great  and  virtuous  persons> 
yet,  when  God  only  intends  the  temporary  chastisement  of  a  peo- 
ple, he  does  not  raise, up  his  servant  Cyrus  (as  he  himself  is  pleased 
to  call  him)  or  an  Alexander  (who  had  as  many  virtues  to  do 
jgood,  as  vices  to  do  harm)  but  he  makes  the  Massanello's,  and 
the  John's  of  Lcyden,  the  instruments  of  his  vengeance,  that  the 
power  of  the  Almighty  might  be  more  evident  by  the  weakncfs  of 
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6ie  means  which  he  chooses  to  demonstrate  it.  He  did  not  assem- 
ble the  serpents  and  the  monsters  of  Africa  to  correct  thepride  of 
tbe  Egyptians,  but  called  for  his  armies  of  locusts  out  of  ^Ethiopia, 
and  formed  new  ones  of  Termin  out  of  the  very  dust ;  and,  be* 
cause  jou  see  a  whole  country  destroyed  by  these,  wilt  yon  argue 
from  thence  that  they  must' needs  hate  had  both  the  craft  of  foxes, 
and  tbe  courage  of  lions  ?  It  is  easy  to  apply  this  general  obser?a- 
tion  to  the  particulaV  case  of  our  troubles  in  England,  and  that 
they  seem  only  to  be  meant  for  a  temporary  chastisement  of  our 
slos,  and  not  for  a  total  abolishment  of  the  old,  and  introduction 
of  a  new  go? ernment,  appears  probable  to  me  from  these  consi- 
der^ons,  as  far  as  we  may  be  bold  to  make  a  judgment  of  the 
will  of  God  in  future  e?ents :  First,  because  he  lias  suffered  no* 
thing  to  settle  or  take  root  in  the  place  of  that  which  hath  been 
so  unwisely  and  unjustly  remoTed ;  that  none  of  these  unteropered 
mortars  can  hold  out  against  the  next  blast  of  wind,  nor  any  stone 
stick  to  a  stone,  till  that  which  these  foolish  bailders  hate  refused 
be  made  again  the  head  of  the  corner.  For,  when  the  indisposed 
and  lon^  tormented  commonwealth  has  wearied  and  spent  itself 
almost  to  nothing,  with  the  chargeable,  various,  and  dangerous* 
etperiments  of  several  mountebanks,  it  is  to  be  supposed  it  will 
have  the  wit  at  last  to  send  for  a  true  physician ;. especially  when  it 
sees  (which  is  the  second  consideration)  most  evidently  (as  it  now 
begins  to  do,  and  will  do  every  day  more  and  more,  and  might 
have  done  perfectly  long  since)  that  no  usurpation,  under  what 
name  or  pretext  soever,  can^e  kept  up  without  open  force,  nor 
force  without  the  contiiduance  of  those  oppressions  upon  the  peo* 
pie,  which  will  at  last  tire  out  their  patience,  though  it  be  great, 
evtii  to  stupidity.  They  cannot  be  so  dull,  when  poverty  and 
hanger  begin  to  whet  their  understanding,  as  not  to  find  out  this 
no  extraordinary  mystery,  that  it  is  madness  in  a  nation  to  pay 
three  millions  a  year  for  the  maintaining  of  their  servitude  under 
tyrants,  when  they  might  live  free  for  nothing  under  their  princes* 
Tbb,  I  say,  will  not  always  lie  hid  even  to  the  slowest  capacities; 
and  the  next  truth  they  will  discover  aftcrwitrds,  is,  that  a  whole 
people  can  never  have  the  will,  without  having  at  the  same  time 
the  power  to  redeem  themselves.  Thirdly,  it  does  not  look,  me. 
thinks,  as  if  God  had  forsaken  the  family  of  that  man,  from  whom 
he  has  raised  up  five  children,  of  as  eminent  virtue,  and  all  other 
commendable  qualities,  as  ever  lived,  perhaps,  for  so  many  toge* 
ther,  and  so  young,  in  any  other  family  in  the  whole  world. 
Especially  if  we  add  hereto  this  consideration,  that  by  protecting 
and  preserving  some  of  them  already  through  as  great  dangers  as 
ever  were  passed  with  safety,  (i^er  by  prince  or  private  person, 
he  has  given  them  already,  as  we  may  reasonably  hope  it  to  be 
meant,  a  promise  and  earnest  of  his  future  favours.  And,  lastly, 
(to  roturii  closely  to  the  discourse  from  which  I  have  a  little  di* 
grossed)  because  i  see  nothing  of  thqse  excellent  parts  of  nature, 
juid  nvxtare^  9I  meat  w\tb  their  vicef  }n  the  late  disturbers  of  our 
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peace  and  happiness,  that  uses  to  be  ibvnd  in  the  persons  of  those 
who  are  born  for  the  erection  of  new  empires.     And,  I  confess,  I 
find  nothing  of  that  kind,  no  not  any  shadow  (taking  away  the 
false  light  of  some  prosperity)  in  the  man  whom  yon  extol  for  the 
first  example  of  it.    And  certainly,  all  virtues  being  rightly  di. 
Tided  into  moral  and  intellectual,  I  know  not  how  we  can  better 
judge  of  the  former  than  by  men's  action's,  or  of  the  latter  than  by 
their  writings  or  speeches.     As  for  these  latter  (which  are  least 
in  merit,  or  rather  which  are  only  the  instruments  of  mischief, 
where  the  other  are  wanting)  I  think  yon  can  hardly  pick  out  the 
name  of  a  man  who  e?er  was  called  great,  besides  him  we  are  now 
speaking  of,  who  never  left  the  memory  behind  him  of  one  wise 
or  witty  apophthegm,  even  amongst  his  domes  tick  servants  or 
greatest  flatterers.     That  little  in  print,  which  remains  upon  a  sad 
record  for  him,  is  such,  as  a  satire  ag^nst  him  would  not  haVe 
made^  him  say,  for  fear  of  transgressing  too  much  the  rules  of  pro. 
bability.     I  know  not  what  you  can  produce  for  the  justification 
of  bis  parts  in  this  kind^  but  his  having  been  able  to  deceive  so 
inany  particular  persons,  and  so  many  whole  parties ;    which,  if 
you  please  to  take  notice  of  for  the  advantage  of  his  intellectoals, 
I  desire  yon  to  allow  me  the  liberty  to  do  so  too,  when  I  am  to 
speak  of  his  morals.     The  truth  of  the  thing  is  this,  that  if  craft 
be  wisdom,  and  dissimulation  wit,  assisted  both  and  improved- with 
hypocrisies  and  perjuries,  I  must  not  deny  him  to  ha?e  been  sio« 
gttlar  in  both ;  but  so  gross  was  the  manner  in  which  he  made  use 
of  them,  that,  as  wise  men  ought  not  to  have  believed  him  at  first, 
so  no  man  was  fool  enough  to  believe  him  at  last;  neither  did  any 
min  seem  to  do  it,  but  those  who  thought  he  gained  as  much  by  • 
that  dissembling,  as  he  did  by  his.     His  very  actings  of  godliness 
grew  at  last  as  ridiculous,  as  if  a  player,  by  putting  on  a  gown, 
should  think  he  representc^d  excellently  a  woman,  tho'  his  bearc^^ 
at  the  same  time,  were  seen  by  all  the  spectators.     If  you.  ask  me, 
why  they  did  not  hiss  and  explode  him  ofi"  of  the  stage  2  I  can  only 
answer,  that  they  durst  not  do  so,   because  the  actors  and  the 
door.keepers  were  too  strong  for  the  company.     I  must  confess, 
that  by  these  arts,  how  grosly  soever  managed,  as  by  hypocritical 
praying,  and  silly  preaching,  by  unmanly  tears  and  whinings,  by 
J'alshoods  and  perjuries,  even  diabolical,  he  had,  at  first,  the  good 
fortune,  as  men  call  it,  that  is,  the  ill  fortune,  to  attain  his  ends  ; 
hut  it  was,  because  his  ends  were  so  unreasonable,  that  no  human 
reason  could  foresee  them  ;  which  made  them  who  had  to  do  with 
him  believe,    that  he    was  rather   a   well  meaning  and  deluded 
bigot,  than  a  crafty  and  malicious  impostor ;  that  these  arts  were 
helped  by  an  indefatigable  indus^y,  as  yon  term  it,  I  am  so  far 
from  doubting,  that  i  intended  to  object  that  diligence  as  the  worst 
of  his  crimes.     It  makes  me  almost  mad,  when  I  hear  a  man  com* 
mended  for  his  diligence  in  wickedness..    If  1  were  his  son,  I  should 
wish  to  God  he  had  been  a  more  lazy  person,  and  that  we  might 
have  found  him  sleeping  at  the  hours  when  odicr  men  are  ordina« 
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lily  waking)  l-ather  than  waking  for  those  ends  of  his  when  other 
men  were  ordinarily  asleep.  Mow  diliceut  the  wicked  are  the 
Scripture  often  tells  us :  >  Their  feet  run  to  evil,  and  they  make 
baste  to  shed  innocent  blood,'  Isa.  lix.  7.  ^  He  traveU  with  ini* 
qoity,*  Psal.  rii.  14.  ^  He  defincth  mischief  upon  his  bed,*  PsaL 
xxxtv.  4*  ^  They  search  out  iniquity,  they  accomplish  a  diligent 
search,'  Psal.  Ixir.  6.  and  in  a  multitude  of  other  places.  And 
would  it  not  seem  ridiculous  to  praiste  a  wolf  for  his  watchfulness^ 
and  for*his  indefatigable  industry,  in  ranging  all  night  about  the 
coaotry,  whilst  the  sheep,  and  perhaps  the  shepherd,  and  perhapi 
the  Tery  dogs  too,  are  all  asleep  ? 

The  Chartreux  wants  the  warning  of  a  bell 
To  call  him  lo  ihe  duties  of  his  cell ; 
lliere  n^eds  no  noise  Ht  uli  t'awaken  sin, 
Th'  adulterer  and  the  ihi**!'  hit  laruui  bM  within. 

And,    if  the  diligence  of   wicked  persons    be   so  much  to  be 

blamed,  as  that  it  is  only  an  emp(iaHi«>  and  exagg  ration  of  their 

wickfdness,  i  see  not  how  their  courage  can  avoid  the  same  ccn. 

sore.     If  the  under(akin((  bold,  and  vast,  and  unreasonable  de* 

signs  can  deserve  that  honourable  name,  1  am  sure  Faux,  and  his 

fellow  gun-puwdf r  tiends,  will  have  cause  to  pretend,  though  not 

an  equal,  yet  at  least  the  next  place  of  honour ;  neither  can  i  doubty 

but,  if  they  toohfld  Hucceeded,  they  would  have  found  theirapplaud* 

ers  and  admirers.  It  was  bold  unquestionably  for  a  man,indeliance 

of  all  human  and  divine  Uwn,  and  with  ho  little  probability  of  a 

long  impunity,  so  publicUly  and  so  outrageously  to  murder  his 

master  :    It  was  bold,  with  so  much  insolence  and  aflront,  to  expel 

and  dispersie  all  the'  chief  partners  of  his  guilt,  and  creators  of 

his  power :   I(  was  bold  to  violate  so  openly  and  so  scurnfully*all 

lets  anil  constttutionsi  of  a  nation,  and  aflerwardsi  even  of  his  own 

making;  it  was  bold  to  as8>inie  the  authority  of  calling,  and  bolder 

yet  of  breakinj;  so  many  parliaments;  it  was  bold  to  trample  upon 

the  patience  of  hi;;  own,  and  provoke  that  of  all  neighbouring 

countries  ;  it  was  bold,  1  lay,  above  all  boldnesses,  to  usurp  this ' 

tyranny  to  himself,  and  impudent  above  all  impudences,  to  endea* 

Tour  to  transmit  it  to  his  posterity.     But  all  this  boldness  is  so  far 

from  being  a  sign  of  manly  courage  (which  dares  not  transgress- 

the  rules  of  any  other  virtue)  (hat  it  is  only  a  demonstration  of 

brutish  madness,  or  diabolical  po^^ession.     in  both  which  last  cases 

there  use  frequent  examples  to  ap^iear  T>f  such  extraordinary  force^ 

IS  may  justly  seem    more  wonderful  and  astonishing  than  the 

actions  of  Cromwell ;  neither  is  it  stranger  to  believe  that  a  whole 

nation  should  not  be  able  to  govern  him  and  a  mad  army,  than . 

that  five  or  nix  men  should  not  be  strong  enough  to  bind  a  distract* 

ed  %it\.     There  is  no  man  ever  succeeds  in  one  wickedness,  but  it 

gires  him  the  boldness  to  attempt  a  greater.     It  was  boldly  done 

of  Nero  to  kill  his  mother,  and  all  the  chief  nobility  of  the  empire; 

it  wu  boldly  done  to  set  the  metropolis  of  the  whole  world  on  fire^ 
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and  undauntedly  play  upon  his  harp,  whilst  he  saw  it  burning.  1 
could  reckon  up  fire-hundred  boldnesses  of  that  great  person,  for 
why  should  not  he  too  be  called  so  ?  who  wantrd,  when  he  was 
to  die,  that  courage,  which  could  hardly  have  failed  any  woman 
in  the  like  necessity.  It  would  look,  I  must  confess,  like  en ry 
or  too  much  partiality,  if  I  should  say  that  personal  kind  of  con- 
rage  had  been  deficient  in  the  man  we  speak  of ;  L  am  confident  It 
was  not;  and  yet  I  may  venture^  I  think,  to  aflirro,  that  no  man 
erer  bore  the  honour  of  so  many  Tictories,  at  the  rate  of  fewer 
wx^unds  or  dangers  of  his  own  body ;  and,  though  his  valour 
mi^ht  perhaps  have  given  him  a  just  pretension  to  one  of  the  first 
charges  in  an  army,  it  could  not  certainly  be  a  sufficient  ground 
for  a  title  to  the  command  of  three  nations.  What  tlien  shall  we 
say,  that  he  did  all  this  by  witchcraft?  lie  did  so  indeed  in  a  great 
measure,  by  a  sin  that  is  called  like  it  in  th0  Scriptures.  But 
truly  and  un passionately  reflecting  upon  the  advantages  of  his  per- 
son, which  might  be  thought  to  have  produced  those  of  his  fortune, 
I  can  espy  no  other  but  extraordinary  diligence  and  infinite  dissi* 
mulation ;  and  believe  he  was  exalted  above  his  nation,  partly  by 
his  own  faults,  but  chiefly  for  ours.  We  have  brought  him  thus 
.briefly,  not  through  all  his  labyrinths,  to' the  supreme  usurped 
authority;  and  because,  you  say,  it  was  gr^at  pity  he  did  not  live 
to  command  more  kingdoms,  be  pleased  to  let  me  represent  to  you 
in  a  few  words,  how  well  I  conceive  he  gove|iied  these.  And  we 
will  divide  the  consideration  into  that  of  his  foreign  and  domes- 
tick  actions.  The  first  of  his  foreign  was  a  peace  with  our  bre. 
thren  of  Holland,  who  were  the  first  of  our  neighbours  that  God 
chastised  for  having  had  so  great  a  hand  in  the  encouraging  and 
abetting  our  troubles  at  home.  Who  wquld  not  imagine,  at  first 
glympse,  that  this  ^ad  been  the  most  virtuous  and  laudable  deed 
that  his  whole  life  could  make  any  parade  of?  But  no  man  can 
look  upon  all  the  circtfmstances  without  perceiving,  that  it  was 
the  sale  and  sacrificing  of  the  greatest  advantages  that  this  country 
could  ever  hope,  and  was  ready  to  reap,  from  a  foreign  war,  to 
the  private  interests  of  his  covetousness  and  ambition,  and  the 
security  of  his  new  and  unsettled  usurpation.  No  sooner  is  that 
danger  past,  but  this  Beatus  Pacificus  is  kindling  a  fire  in  the  nor. 
them  world,  and  carrying  a  war  two-thousand  miles  off  westward. 
Two  millions  a  year,  besides  all  the  vales  of  his  protectorship,  is 
as  little  capable  to  suffice  now  either  his  avarice  or  prodigality, 
as  the  two-hundred  pounds  were  that  he  was  born  to.  He  must 
have  his  prey  of  the  whole  Indies,  both  b^sea  and  land,  this  great 
alligator.  To  satisfy  our  Anti.Solomon,  who  has  made  silver 
almost  as  rare  as  gold,  and  gold  as  precious  stones  in  his  New 
Jerusalem,  we  must  go,  ten-thousand  of  his  slaves,  to  fetch  him 
riches  from  his  fantastical  Ophir.  And,  because  his  flatterers 
brag  of  him  an  the  most  fortunate  prince,  the  Fau.stus  as  well  as 
.  Sylla  of  our  nation,  whom  God  never  fortiook  in  any  of  his  un- 
dertakings, I  desire  them  to'  consider,  how,   since  the  English 
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name  was  erer  beard  of,  it  never  received  so  great  and  so  infamous 
a  blow,  as  under  the  imprudent  conduct  of  &\s  unlucky  Faustus* 
And  herein  let  me  admire  the  justice  of  God  in  this  circumstance, 
that  tfaej  who  had  enslaved  their  country,  thpugh  a  great  army, 
which,  I  wish,  may  be  observed  by  ours  with  trembling,  should 
be  so  shamefully  defeated  by  the  hands  of  forty  slaves.     It  was 
very  ridiculous  to  see,  how  prettily  they  endeavoured  to  hide  this 
ignominy  under  the  great  name  of  the  conquest  of  Jamaica,  as  if 
a  defeated  army  should  have  the  impudence  to  brag  afterwards  of 
the  victory,  because,  though  they  had  fled  out  of  the  field  of  bat* 
tie,  yet  they  quartered  that  night  in  a  village  of  the  enemies.    The 
war  with  Spain  was  a  necessary  consequence  of  this  folly,  and  how 
much  we  have  gotten  by  it,  let  the  Custom-hduse  and  Exchange 
inform  you  ;  and  if  he  please  to  boast  of  the  taking  a  pdrt  of  the 
silver  fleet  (which  indeed  no  body  else  but  he,  who  \^s  the  sole 
gainer,  •  has  cause  to  do)  at  least  let  him  give  leave  to  the  rest  of 
the  nation,  which  is  the  only  loser,  to  complain  of  the  loss  of 
twelve-hundred  ships.     But  because  it  may  here  perhaps  bo  an. 
swered,  that  his  successes  nearer  home  have  extinguished  the  dis. 
grace  of  so  remote  miscarriages,  and  that  Dunkirk  ought  more  to 
be  remembered  for  his  glory,  than  St.  Domingo  for  his  disadvan- 
tage; I  must  confe!(s,  as  to  the  honour  of  the  English  courage, 
that  they  were  not  wanting  upon  that  occasion,  excepting  only  the 
fault  of  serving  at  least  indirectly  against  their  master,  to  the  up- 
holding of  the  renown  of  their  warlike  ancestors.     Bat  for  his 
particular  share  of  it,  who  sat  still  at  home,  and  exposed  them  so 
frankly  abroad,  J  can  only  say,  that,  for  less  money  than  he  fa 
the  short  time  of  his  reign  exacted  from  his  fellow    subjects, 
some  of  our  former  princes  (with  the  daily  hazard  of  their  own 
persons)  have  added  to  the  dominion  of  England  not  only  one 
town,  but  even  a  greater  kingdom  than  itself.     And,  this  being 
all  considerable  as  concerning  his  enterprises  abroad,  let  us  exa- 
mine  in  the  next  place,  how  much  we  owe  him  for  justice  and  good 
government  at  home.    And  first  he  found  the  commonwealth,  as 
they  then  called,  it  in  a  ready  stock  of  about  eight-hundred  thou- 
sand pounds ;  he  left  the  commonwealth,  as  he  had  the  impudent 
raillery  still  to  call  it,  some  two-millions  and  an  half  in  debt.  He 
found  our  trade  very  much  decayed  indeed,  in  comparison  of  the 
golden  times  of  our  4ate  princes ;  he  left  it  as  much  again  more  do. 
caycd  than  he  found  It;  and  yet  not  only  no  prince  in  England, 
but  no  tyrant  in  the  world  ever  sought  out  more  base  or  infamous 
means  to  raise  money*     I  shall  only  instance  in  one  that  he  put  in 
practice,  and  another  that  he  attempted,  but  was  frighted  from 
the  execution,  even  he,  by  the  infamy  of  it.     That  which  he  put 
in  practice  was  decimation ;  which  was  the  most  impudent  breach 
of  aU  publick  faith  that  the  whole  nation  had  given,  and  all  private 
cspitnlations  which  himself  had  made,  as  the  nation's  general  and 
servant,  that  can  be  found  out,  I  believe,  in  all  history  from  any 
of  die  most  barbarous  generals  of  the  most  barbarous  people. 
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Which  becaase  it  has  been  most  excellently  and  moat  largelj  laid 
open  by  a  whole  book  written  npon  that  snbject,  I  shall  only  de* 
•ire  you  here  to  remember  the  thing  in  general,  aad  to  be  pleated 
to  look  upon  that  author,  when  you  would  recollect  all  the  parti* 
cularsand  rircumstances  of  the  iniquity.     The  other  design  of 
raising  a  present  sum  of  money,  which  he  violently  pursued,  bot 
durst  not  put  in  execution,  was  by  the  calling  in  and  establishmeot 
of  the  Jews  at  London :  from  which  he  was  rebutted  bv  the  onU 
Tersal  outcry  of  the  divines,  and  even  of  thecifizens  too,  who  took 
it  ill  that  a  considerable  number  at  least  amoi^gst  theniseWes  were 
aot  thought  Jews  enough  by  their  own  iierod.     And  for  this  de- 
sign, they  say,  he  invented  (Oh  antichri!>t!  mating  and  «  «ro»iip^!) 
to  sell  St.  Paul's  to  (hem  for  a  s^rnagogue,  if  their  purses  and  de- 
TOtions  could  have  reached  to  the  purcha^te.     And  this  indeed  if  he 
had  done  only  to  reward  that  nation  which  had  gi?en  the  first 
noble  example  of  crucitying  their  king,  it  might  have  had  some 
appearance  of  gratitude,  but  he  did  it  only  for  love  of  their  mam- 
mon ;  and  would  have  sold  afterwardji  for  as  much  more  St.  Peter's 
(even  at  his  own  Wrstminster)  to  the  Turks  for  a  mosquctto* 
Such  was  his  extraordinary  piety  to  Go<1,  that  he  desired  he  might 
be  worshipped  in  all  manners,  excepting  only  that  heathenish  way 
of  the  Common.Pr  lyer  Book.     But  what  do  I  speak  of  his  wick- 
ed inventions  for  getting  of  money  ?  When  every  penny,  that  for 
almost  five  years  he  took  every  day  from  every  man  living  in  Eng. 
land,  Scotland,  and   Ireland,  was  as  much  robbery  as  if  it  had 
been  taken  by  a  thief  npon  the  highways.     Was  it  not  so?    Or, 
can  any  man  think  that  Cromwell,  with  the  assistance  of  his  forces 
and  moss  troopers,  had  more  right  to  the  command  of  all  men's 
purses,  than  he  might  have  had  to  any  one's  whom  he  had  met  and 
been  too  strong  for  upon  a  road?  And  yet  when  this  came,  in  the 
case  of  Mr.  Coney,  to  be  disputed  by  a  legal  trial,  he,  which  was 
the  highest  act  of  tyranny  that  ever  was  seen  in  England,  not  only 
discouraged  and  threatened,  but  violently  imprisoned  the  council 
of  the  plaintllf;  that  is,  he  shut  up  the  law  itself  close  prisoner, 
that  no  man  miglit  have  relief  from,  or  access  to  it.     And  it  ought 
to  be  remembered,  that  this  was  done. by  those  men,  who  a  few 
years  before  had  so  bitterly  decried,  and  openly  opposed  the  king's 
regular  and  formal  way  of  proceeding  in  the  trial  of  a  little  ship 
money.     But,  though  we  lost  the  benefit  of  our  old  courts  of  jus. 
.tice,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  he  set  up  new  ones ;  and  such  they 
were,  that,  as  no  virtuous  prince  before  would,  so  no  ill  one  durst 
erect.     What,  have  we  lived  so  many  hundred  years  under  such 
a  form  df  justice  as  has  been  able  regularly  to  punish  all  men  that 
offended  against  it  ?  and  is  it  so  deficient  just  now,  that  we  must 
seek  out  new  ways  how  to  proceed  against  offenders  ?  The  reason, 
which  can  only  be  given  in  nature  for  a  necessity  of  this,  is,  be- 
cause those  things  are  now  made  crimes,  which  were  never  esteemed 
so  in  former  ages  ;  and  there  must  needs  be  a  new  court  set  up  to 
punish  that,  which  ail  the  old  ones  w,ere  bound  to  protect  and 
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tewaid.     Bat  I  am  so  far  from  declaiming,  as  yon  call  it,  against 
these  wickednesses  (which  if  I  should  undertake  to  do,  I  should 
never  get  to  the  peroration)  that  you  see  I  only  gtye  a  hint  of  some 
few,  and  pass  over  the  rest  as  things  that  are  too  many  to  be  num- 
bered, and  must  only  be  weighed  in  gross.     Let  any  man  shew  me, 
for,  though  I  pretend  not:  to  much  reading,  I  will  defy  him  in  all 
history  ;  let  any  man  shew  me,  I  say,  an  example  of  any  nation- 
in  the  world,  though  much  greater  than  ours,  where  there  have  in 
the  space  of  four  years  been  made  so  many  prisoners  only  out  of 
tiie  endless  jealousies  of  one  tyrant's  guilty  imagination.     I  grant 
you  that  Marius  and  Sy  11a,  and  the  accursed  triumvirate  after  them, 
put  more  people  to  death ;  but  the  reason  I  think  partly  was,  be« 
cause,  in  those  times  that  had  a  mixture  of  some  honour  with  their 
madnesi,  they  thought  it  a  more  civil  revenge  against  a  Roman  to 
take  away  his  life,  than  to  take  away  his  liberty.     But  truly,  in 
the  point  of  murder  too,  we  have  little  reason  to  think  that  our 
latfr  tyranny  has  been  deficient  to  the  examples  that  have  ever  been 
set  it  in  other  countries.     Our  judges  and  our  courts  of  justice' 
have  not  been  idle ;  and  to  omit  the  whole  reign  of  our  late  king, 
till  the  beginning  of  the  war,  in  which  no  drop  of  blood  was  ever 
drawn  but  from  two  or  three  ears,  I  think  the  longest  time  of  our 
worst  princes  scarce  saw  many  more  executions  than  the  short  one 
of  our  blessed  reformer.     And  we  saw,  and  smelt  in  our  open 
streets,  as  I  marked  to  you  at  first,  the  broiling  of  human  bowels 
as  a  burnt-oflfbring  of  a  sweet  savour  to  our  idol ;  but  all  murder, 
ing,  and  all  torturing,  though  after  the  subtlest  Invention  of  his 
predecessors  of  Sicily,  is^more  human  and  more  supportable,  than 
his  selling  of  Christians,  Englishmen,  Gentlemen ;  his  selling  of 
them,  oh  monstrous !  oh  incredible  !  to  be  slaves  in  America.    If 
his  whole  life  could  be  reproached  with  no  other  action,  jet  this 
alone  would  weigh  down  all  the  multiplicity  of  crimes  in  any  of 
our  tyrants ;  and  I  dare  only  touch,  without  stopping  or  insisting 
upon  so  insolent  and  so  execrable  a  cruelty,  forfear  of  falling  into  so 
violent,  though  a  just  passion,  as  would  make  me  exceed  that  temper 
and  moderation  which  I  resolve  to  observe  in  this  discourse  with  you* 
These  are  great  calamities ;  but  even  these  are  not  the  most  insup. 
portable  that  we  have  endured ;    for  so  it  is,  that  the  scorn  and 
mockery,  and  insultings  of  an  enemy,  are  more  painful  than  the 
deepest  wounds  of  his  serious  fury.     This  man  was  wanton  and 
merry,  un^wittlly  and  ungracefully  merry,  with  our  sufferings  ;  he 
loved  to  say  and  do  senseless  and  fantastical  things,  only  to  shew 
his  power  of  doing  or  saying  any  thing.     It  would  ill  befit  mine, 
or  any  civil  mouth,  to  repeat  those  words  which  he  spoke  con. 
eeming  the  most  sacred  of  our  English  laws,  the  petition  of  right, 
and  Magna  Chatta.     To-day  you  should  see  him  ranting  so  wildly^ 
that  no  body  durst  come  near  him ;  the  morrow  flinging  of  cushions, 
and  playing  at  snow-balls,  with  his  servants.     This  month  he 
assembles  a  parliament,  and  professes  himself  with  humble  tears  to 
be  only  their  servant  and  their  minister ;  the  next  month  he  sirears 
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bj  tile  Ihing  God,  tliathe  will  turn  them  odt  of  doorS|  and  he  daes 
•Ojiahif  princely  way  of  threateaiDg,  bidding  them  turn  the  buckles 
of  their  girdles  behind  them.     The  representatiTO  of  a  whole,  nay  of 
three  whole  nations,  was  in  his  esteem  so  contemptible  ameeting,  that 
he  thought  the  affironting  and  expelling  of  thdm  to  be  a  thing  of  so  lit. 
tie  consequence,  as  not  to  deserye  that  he  should  advise  with  any  mor* 
tal  man  about  it.  What  shall  we  call  this  ?  Boldness,  or  brutishncss ; 
rashness,  or  phrensy ;  there  is  no  name  can  come  up  to  it,  and 
therefore  we  must  leave  it  without  one.     Now  a  parliament  roust 
be  chosen  in  the  new  manner,  next  time  in  the  old  form,  but  all 
cashiered  still  after  the  newest  mode.     Now  he  will  govern  by 
major-generals,  now  by  one  house,  now  by  another  house,  now 
by  no  house ;  now  the  freak  takes  him,  and  he  makes  seventy 
peers  of  the  land  at  one  clap  (extempore,  and  stans  pede  in  uno) 
and,  to  manifest  the  absolute  power  of  the  potter,  he  chose  not 
only  the  worst  clay  he  could  find,  but  picks  up  even  the  dirt  and 
mire,  to  form  out  of  it  his  vessels  of  honour.     It  was  said  anci- 
ently of  fortune,  that*  when  she  had  a  mind  to  be  merry  and  to 
divert  herself,  she  was  wont  to  raise  up  such  kind  of  people  to 
the  highest  dignities.     This  son  of  fortune,  Cromwell,  who   was 
himself  one  of  the  primest  of  her  jests,  found  out  the  true  haut- 
gonst  of  this  pleasure,  and  rejoiced  in  the  extravagance  of  his  ways 
as  the  fullest  demonstration  of  his  uncontroulable  sovereignty'. 
Good  God!  what  have  we  scon?    And  what  have  we, suffered? 
What  do  all  those  actions  signify,  what  do  they  say  aloud  to  the 
whole  nation,  but  this,  even  as  plainly  as  if  it  were  proclaimed  by 
heralds  through  the  streets  of  London,  You  are  slaves  and  fools^ 
and  so  I  will  use  you  ?   These  are  briefly  a  part  of  those  merits 
which  you  lament  to  have  wanted  the  reward  of  more  kingdoms^ 
and  suppose  that,  if  he  had  lived  longer,  he  might  have  had  them ; 
which  I  am  so  far  from,  concurring  to,  that  I  believe  his  season, 
able  dying  to  have  been  a  greater  good  fortune  to  him  than  all  the 
victories  and  prosperities  of  his  life.     For  he  seemed  evidently, 
methinks,  to  be  near  the  end  of  his  deceitful  glories ;  his  own  army 
grew  at  least  as  weary  of  him  as  the  rest  of  the  people;  and  I 
never  passed  of  late  before  his  palace.  His,  do  I  call  it  ?  (I^ask 
God  and  the  king  pardon)  but  I  never  passed  of  late  before  White- 
hall without  reading  upon  the  gate  of  it,  Mene,  Mene,  Tckel, 
Upharsin.     But  it  pleased  God  to  take  him  from  the  ordinary 
courts  of  men,  and  juries  of  his  peers,  to  his  own  high  court  of 
justice,  which  being  more  merciful  than  ours  below,  there  is  a  lit. 
tie  room  yet  left  for.  the  hope  of  his  friends,  if  he  have  any; 
though  the  outward  unrepentance  of  his  death  afl'ord  but  small 
materials  for  the  work  of  charity,  especially  if  he  designed  even 
then  to  entail  his  own  injustice  upon  his  children,  and  by  it  incx. 
tricable  confusions  and  civil  wars  upon  the  nation.     But  here's  at 
last  an  end  of  him ;  abd  where's  now  the  fruit  of  all  that  blood 
and  calamity  vfhich  his  ambition  has  cost  the  world?  Where  is  it?. 
Why,  his  son  (you'll  say)  has  the  whole  crop;   I  doubt  he  will 
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find  it  quickly  blasted.  I  hare  noUung  to  say  against  the  gentle, 
man,  or  any  liylng  of  his  family ;  on  the  contrary  I  ivish  him 
better  fortune  than  to  hare  a  long  and  unquiet  possession  of  his 
master's  inheritance.  Whatsoever  I  hare  spoken  against  his  fa* 
ther,  is  that  which  I  should  have  thought,  though  decency  perhaps 
might  hare  hindered  me  from  saying  it,  even  against  mine  ovin,  if 
I  bad  been  so  unhappy,  as  that  mine  by  the  same  ways  should 
laTC  left  me  three  kingdoms. 

Here  I  stopped,  and  my  pretended  protector,  who,  I  expected, 
should  bare  been  very  angry,  fell  a  laughing;  it  seems  at  thesimpH. 
dty  of  my  discourse,  for  thus  he  replied :    You.  seem  to  pretend 
extremely  to  the  old  obsolete  rules  of  yirtue  and  conscience,  which 
makes  me  doabt  very  much  whether  from  this  vast  prospect  of 
three  kingdoms  you  can  shew  me  any  acres  of  your  own.     fiut 
these  are  so  far  from  making  you  a  prince,  that  1  am  afraid  your 
friends  will  neTer.have  the  contentment  to  see  you  so  much  as  a 
justice  of  peace  in  your  own  country.     For  this  i  peroeiTe,  which 
you  call  virtue,  is  npthing  else  but  either  the  frowardness  of  a 
Cymck,  or  the  laziness  of  an  Epicurean.     1  am  glad  you  allow 
meat  least  artful  dissimulation,  and  unwearied  diligence  in  my 
hero ;  and  I  assure  you  that  he,  whose  life  is  constantly  drawn  by 
those  two,  shall  never  be  misled  out  of  the  way  of  greatness.     But 
I  see  yon  are  a  pedant,  and  platonical  statesman,  a  theoretical 
commonwealth's-man,  an  utopial  dreamer.     Was  ever  riches  got- 
ten by  your  golden  mediocrities,  or  the  supreme  place  attained  to 
by  Tirtues  that  must  not  stir  out  of  the  middle  ?    Do  you'  study 
Aristotle's  politicks,  and  write,   if  you  please,   comments  upon 
them,  and  let  another  but  practise  Machiarel,  and  let  us  see,  then, 
which  of  y  0u  two  will  come  to  the  greatest  preferments.    If  the  desire 
of  rule  and  superiority  be  a  Tirtue,  as  sure  I  am  it  is  more  im. 
printed  in  human  nature  than  any  of  your  lethargical  morals ;  and 
what  b  the  virtue  of  any  creature  but  thd  exercise  of  those  powers 
and  inclinations  which  God  has  infused  into  it  ?  If  that,  I  say,  be 
virtue,  we  ought  not  to  esteem  any  thing  vice,  which  is  the  most 
proper,  if  not  the  only  means  of  attaining  of  it.    . 

It  is  a  truth  so  certain,  and  so  clear. 
That  to  the  first-born  man  it  did  appear ; 
Did  npt  the  mighty  heir,  the  noble  Cain, 
By  the  fresh  laws  of  nature  taught,  disdain 
That  (though  a  brother)  any  one  should  be 
A  greater  favourite  to  God  than  he  ? 
He  struck  him  down ;  and,  so  (said  he)  so  fell 
The  sheep  which  thou  did'st  sacrifice  so  well. 
Since  all  the  fullest  shedves  which  I  could  bring, 
Since  all  were  blasted  in  the  offering. 
Lest  God  should  my  next  victim  too  despise, 
The  acceptable  priest  IMl  sacrifice. 
Hence  coward  fears ;  for  the  first  blood  so  spilt, 
As  a  reward,  he  the  first  city  built. 
VOL.  vix.  9 
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^wai  A  beginning  generous  and  lugb^ 

Fit  for  a  grand-chfld  of  the  deity. 

So  woU  advanced,  ^twas  pity  tbere  lie  staid ; 

One  step  of  glory  more  he  should  hate  made. 

And  to  the  utmost  bounds  of  greatness  gone ; 

Had  Adam  too  bceu  killM^  he  might  bare  retgnM  alone. 

Qne  brother's  death  what  do  I  mean  to  name  ? 

A  small  oblation  to  rerenge  and  fame. 

The  mighty-soulM  Abimelech,  to  sheir 

What,  for  high  place,  a  higher  spirit  ean  do, 

An  hecatomb  almost  of  brethren  slew  ; 

And  seventy  times  in  nearest  blood  he  dy'd. 

To  make  it  hold,  his  royal  purple  pride. 

Why  do  I  name  the  lordly  creature,  man  i 

The  weak,  the  mild,  the  coward,  woman,  can. 

When  to  a  crown  she  cuts  her  sacred  w^y, 

All,  that  oppose,  witli  manlike  eoarage  slay  : 

80  Athaliah,  when  she  saw  her  son, 

And,  with  his  life,  her  dearer  greatness  gone, 

With  a  majestick  fury  slaughter^  all, 

Whom  high  birth  might  to  high  pretences  call ; 

Since  he  was  dead,  who  all  her  power  sustained, 

Resolr'd  to  reign  alone ;  resoWd,  and  reign'd. 

In  vain  her  sex,  in  rain  the  laws  withstood^ 

In  vain  the  sacred  plea  of  Dayid's  blood ; 

A  noble  and  a  bold  contention !  she, 

One  woman,'  undertook  with  destiny ; 

She  to  pluck  down,  destfaiy  to  uphold 

(Oblig'd  by  holy  oracles  of  old) 

The  great  Jesssean  race  on  Judah's  throne, 

Tin  'twas  at  last  an  equal  wager  grown  ; 

Scarce  fate,  with  much  ado,  the  better  got  by  one. 

Tell  me  not  she  herself  at  last  was  slain  ; 

Did  she  not  first  seren  years,  a  life- time,  reign  ? 

Seyen  royal  years,  V  a  publick  spirit,  will  seem 

More  thaa  the  prirate  life  of  a  Mothusalem. 

'Tis  godlike  to  be  great ;  and  as,  they  say, 

A  thousand  years,  to  God,  are  but  a  day ; 

So,  to  a  man,  when  once  a  crown  he  wears. 

The  coronation.day's  more  than  a  thousand  years. 

He  would  haye  gone  on,  I  perceiyed,  in  his  blasphemies,  but  that, 
by  God's  grace,  I  became  so  bold  as  thus  to  interrupt  hun :  1 
understand  ;tiow  perfectly,  which  I  guessed  at  long  before,  what 
kind  of  angel  and  Nprotector  you  are ;  and,  though  your  stile  in 
yerse  be  yery  much  mended,  since  you  were  wont  to  deliver  oracle, 
yet  your  doctrine  is  much  worse,  than  ever  you  had  formerly 
(that  I  heard  of)  the  face  to  publish;  .whether  your  long. practice 
with  mankind  has  increased  and  improve^  your  malice,  or  whether 
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joa  fbink  us  in  this  age  to  be  grown  so  impudently  wicked,  that 
there  needs  no  more  art  or  difigniseB  to  drfw  ut  toy  oar  party.  My 
dominion,  said  he  hastily,  and  with  a  dreadful  furious  look,  is  so 
great  in  this  world,  and  I  aiA  so  powerful  a  monarch  of  it,  that  I 
need  not  be  ashamed  that  yon  4iould  know  me;  and,  that  yon  may 
see  I  know  you  too,  I  know  you  to  be  an  obstinate  and  inveterate 
isalignant,  and  for  that  reason  I  sl^ali  take  you  alonj;  with  me  to 
the  next  garison  of  ours;  from  whence  you  shall  fo  to  the  Tower, 
and  from  thence  to  the  court  of  justice,  and  from  thence  you  know 
whither.  I  va5  almost  in  the  very  pounces  of  H^e  gre^t  bird  of 
prey. 

When,  lo !  e'er  tlie  last  words  were  fully  spoke. 
From  a  fair  cloud,  which  rather  ope'd,  than  broke^ 
A  flash  o^  light,  rather  than  lightning,  came  } 
So  swift,  and  yet  so  gentle  was  the  flame. 
Upon  it  rode,  and,  in  his  full  career, 
Seem'd,  to  my  eyes,  no  sooner  there  than  here, 
*tbecomeHest  youth  of  all  th'  angelick  race; 
Lovely  his  shape,  ineffleible  his  face; 
The  frowns,  w^ith  which  he  struck  the  trembling  fiend, 
All  smiles  of  human  beauty  did  transcend. 
His  beams  of  locks  fell,  part  dishe^ell'd  down, 
Part  upwards  curl'd,  and  form'd  a  nat'ral  croirpi 
Such  as  tiie  British  monarchs  us'd  to  wear ; 
If  gold  might  be  compared  with  angels  hair;  ' 

His  coat  and  flowing  mantle  were  so  bright, 
\rhey  seem'd  both  made  of  woren  siWer  light; 
A-cross  his  breasf  an  azure  ruban  went, 
At  which  a  ikedal  hung,  that  did  present, 
In  wond'rons,  liTing  figures,  to  the  sight 
The  mystick  champion's,  and  old  dragon's  fight ; 
.  And,  from  his  mande^s  side,  there  shone  afar 
A  fix'd  and,  I  beliere,  a  real  star. 
In  his  fair  hand  (what  need  was  there  of  more?) 
No  arms,  but  th'  English  bloody  cross  he  bore; 
Which  when  he  tow'rds  th'  affrighted  tyrant  bent, 
And  some  few  words  pronounc'd  (but  what  thpy  meaAt, 
Or  were,  could  not,  alas!  by  me  be  known; 
Only,  I  well  perceiT'd,  Jesus  was  one) 
He  trembled,  and  he  roar'd,  and  flpd  away. 
Mad  to  quit  thus  his  more  than  hop'd-for  pr^* 
Such  rage  inflames  t3ie  wolTs  wild  heart  and  eyes 
Robb'd,  as  he  thinks,  unjustly  of  his  prize) 
Whom  unawares  the  shepherd  spies,  and  draws 
The  bleating  lamb  from  out  his  ravenous  jaws ; 
-t'he  shepherd  fain  himself  wov^ld  he  assail, 
But  fear  aboTo  his  hunger  docs  prjevail ; 
He- knows  his  foe  too  strong,  and  must  be  |[one ; 
He  grins  as  ha  looks  b^k,  and  howls  as  he  goes  on^ 
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A    RELATION 

or  THE 

True  Funerals  of  the  great  Lord  Marquis  of  MotUrotej 

'  ais  majesty's  lord  high  commissioner,  and  captain-gene- 
ral  OF  UlS   FORCES   IN   SCOTLAND: 

VTiUi  thit  of  the  renowned  Knight,  Sir  William  Haj  of  Delgitj. 
Trhttd  m  iht  Ytmr  1661.      Qntarto,  eimimmiig  twenty-four  Pt^ge$. 

GOD  Almighty's  justice,  and  rerenge  of  murder,  is  so  froquenti/ 
recorded  by  many  famous  Historians,  that  nothing;  shall  be 
said  here  on  that  theme  in  general,  lest  I  should  grate  on  some^ 
-who,  though  subtle,  hare  bten  surprised  in  their  subtlety,  ivhile 
they  deyested  themseWes  of  christian  maxims,  to  raise  themselTcs, 
through  human  policy,  by  the  ruin  of  the  most  eminent;  and  yet 
that  Uieir  promised  stability  hath  been  oTer-tumed,  ^and  their  cut. 
out  ways  damped  and  oyerclonded  with  abysses  and  darkness.  The 
briquals  and  returns  of  providence  of  this  nature,  discoTered  in  oift 
late  unnatural  civil  war,  are  testimonies  sufficient  to  conTinoe  and 
confound  the  most  peremptory  atheist  of  the  eternal  and  immortal 
deity,  that  will  suffer  no  wickedness,  under  what  spedous  pretences 
soever  of  reformation  or^good  causes  to  pass  unpunished.  I  shall 
not  mentioU  those  ambitioBs  spirits,  who  grounded  thdr  proper 
advancement  by  overthrowing  religion  and  law;  how,  I  saj,  some 
of  those  vagabonds  are  exposed  to  shame  and  deserved  obloquy. 
But  the  divine  providence  teacheth  us  to  make  this  difference, 
that,  when  virtue  and  loyalty  have  groaned  and  suffered  under  ty- 
ranny and  oppression,  in  the  end  they  have  been  crowned  with  fame 
and  admiration,  as  our  dread  sovereign  and  noble  parliament  would 
have  it  witnessed  in  the  cclebratiop  of  the  great  Marquis  of  Mon- 
trose's funerals,  in  the  highest  and  most  magnificent  grandeur,  to 
counterbalance  the  height  of  malicious  invention  exercised  on  his 
to  the  full.  The  particulars  of  the  honourable  ceremonies  will, 
In  true  and  exquisite  heraldry,  display  the  several  dignities  he  had, 
either  as  a  peer  of  the  land,  or  charged  with  his  majesty's  service ; 
so,  in  a  proportionable  manner,  we  shall  shew  the  honour  done  to 
the  memory  of  that  renowned  colonel,  Sir  WilliamHay  of  Delgity, 
who,  suffering  martynlom  with  him  in  the  same  cause,  ambitioned 
his  funeral  under  the  same  infamous  gibbet ;  prophetically,  cer- 
tainly, that  he  might  participate  with  him  the  same  honour  at  his 

'  first  bodily  resurrection.  This  his  request  was  easily  assented  to 
by  these  monstrous  leeches,  whose  greatest  glory  was  to  be  dmnk 
and  riot  in  the  blood  of  the  most  faithful  subjects ;  nay,  even  some 
of  those,  whose- profession  should  have  preached  mercy,  belched 
out,  that  the  good  work  went  bonnily  on,  when  the  scaffold,  or 

"^ther  shambles,  at  the  cross  df  Edinburgh,  for  the  space  of  six 
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weeks,  was  duly  smoaking  with  the  blood  of  the  most  Taliaat  and 
loyal  subjects.  But  we  proceed  to  the  funeral  pomp,  hoping  that 
these  glorious  martyrs  are  praising  and  glorifying  God,  while  we 
are  amusing  ours^lyes  in  tiiis  scantling  transitory  following  des. 
cription :  From  the  abbey.church  of  Holy-rood  House,  to  that  of 
St  Giles  in  the  High  town,  the  funeral  pomp  was  as  followcth: 

Two  conductors  in  mourning,  with  black  stayes. 

Twenty-five  poor  in  gowns  and  hoods ;  the  first  of  which  went 
alone  next  to  the  conductors,  carrying  a  gumpheon ;  the  other 
tveaty.four  following  two  and  two,  carrying  the  arms  of  the 
hoQse  on  Ion i;  staves.  [ 

An  open  Trumpet,  cloatthed  in  a  rich  livery  of  the  marquis's  co- 
lours, carrying  his  arms  on  his  banner. 

Sir  Harry  Grahame,  incompleat  armour  on  horseback,  carrying 
on  the  point  of  a  lance  the  colours  of  the  house;  this  noble  gen- 
tleman  accompanied  his  Excellency  in  all  his  good  and  bad  for- 
tones,  both  at  home  and  abroad. 

Senraots  of  friends  in  mourning,  two  and  two. 

The  great  Pincel,  with  his  arms,  carried  by  John  Grahame  of 
Douchrie,  a  renowned  highland  hector,  and  one  who  stuck  peremp- 
torily to  the  present  Marquis  of  Montrose,  in  the  last  expedition 
under  his  Grace  the  Lord  Commissioner;  he  is  best  known  by  th« 
title  of  Tetrarch  of  Aberfoyl. 

The  great  standard  in  colours,  with  his  amis,  carried  by  Thomas 
Grahame  of  Potento,  a  hopeful  cadet,  of  the  ancient  family  of 
vWrrisse 

An  horse  of  war,  with  a  great  saddle  and  pistols,  led  by  two 

lacqnies  in  livery. 
The  Defunct's  servants,  two  and  two,  in  mourning.     , 
An  horse  in  state,  with  a  rich  foot-mantle^  two  lacquies  in  rich 

livery,  and  his  parliament  badges.  • 

Foar  close  Trumpets  in  mourning,  carrying  the  Defunct's  arms 

on  their  banners.  ,         .         .  *    ^  ' 

The  great  gumpheon  of  black  taffcty,  carried  on  the  point  of  a 
lance,  by  William  Grahame  the  younger,  of  Duntrum,  another 
•Frightful  cadet  of  the  house  of  Clarrisse.  ^,    .         ^- 

The  great  Pincel  of  mourning,  carried  by  George  Grahame  the 
younger,  of  Caimie,  who,  from  his  first  entry  to  manhood,  accom. 
paaied  his  chief  in  the  wars. 

The  Defunct's  friends,  two  and  two,  in  mourning. 

The  great  mourning  banner,  carried  by  George  Grahame,  of 
lachbraky,  *he  younger,  whose  youth-head  only  excused  him  from 
Tttunina  the  rlsques  of  his  father. 

Thespurs, ^rried  on  the  point  of  a  lance,  by  Walter  Grahame 
fte  elder,  of  Duntrum,  a  most  honest  royalist,  and  highly  commen. 

W  for  his  hospitality.  ^    .  .  _ .  ., . 

The  ganntlete,  carried  by  George  Grahame^  of  Drums,  on  the 
l»iat  of  a  lance;  a  worthy  person,  well  becotnuighis  name. 

The  h8ad.pie.i,  by  Mungo  Grahame,  of  Gorthy,  on  the  pom; 
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of  a  lance;  whose  father  had  lome  time  ihe  honour  to  ckTty  his 
Majesty's  standard  under  his  excellency :  His  great  snfferiifgs  and 
forfeiture  are  enough  to  speak  his  actions  and  honesty. 

The  corslet,'  by  George  Grahame  of  Monzy,  on  the  poiAt  of  a 
lance;-  a  braye  young  gentleman,  whose  father  fell  in  his  Majestj'i 
service  under  the  Defunct. 

A  banner  all  in  mourning,  by  John  Grahame  of  Balgown,  who 
likewise  hazarded  both  life  and  fortune  with  his  chief. 

The  Lord  Provost,  bailiffs,  and  burgesses  of  Edinburgh,  two 
and  two«  all  in  deep  mourning. 

The  burgesses,  members  of  parliament,  In  mourning,  two  and 
two. 

The  bacons,  members  of  parliament,  two  and  two,  in  monming. 

The  nobles  in  mourning,  two  and  two. 

]>fext  followed  theNeight  branches  first  of  the  mother's  side. 

lialyburton,  Lord  Dirleton,  carried  by  William  Hatybarteia  of 
Bittergask. 

Douglas,  Earl  of  Angus,  by  Sir  Robert  Douglas  of  Blacker- 
stoun,  a  most  worthy  person,  and  great  sufferer  for  his  constant 
adherence  to  his  Majesty's  interest. 

Stuart,  Lord  Methuen,  by  Stuart,  sheriff  of  Bute:  It  is  to  no 
purpose  to  commend  their  loyalty,  for  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  it, 
when  the  relation  of  their  predecessors  to  his  Majesty's  progeni- 
tors is  considered. 

Ruthven  of  Gowric,  by  William  Ruthven,  Baron  of  Gairnes, 
a  gentleman  of  clear  repute  and  honesty,  suitable  to  his  noble  and 
valiant  cousin  the  Earl  of  Forth  and  Brand  ford. 

Next,  on  the  father's  6id«. 

Keith  Earl  of  Marshal,  by  Colonel  George  Keith,  brother  to 
the  said  earl,  a  noble  gentleman,  whose  behaviour  in  his  Majesty's 
Service  discovered  him  a  worthy  inheritor  uf  his  illustrious  proge- 
nitors. 

Fleming,  Earl  of  Wigtoun,  by  Sir  Robert  Fleming,  son  to  the 
said  carl,  a  gallant  soul,  carved  out  for  his  king  and  country's  ser^^ 
vice,  as  are  all  his  family ;  witness  his  noble  nncle  Sir  William 
•  Fleming. 

DrUmmond  Earl  of  Perth,  by  Sir  James  Drun^mond  of  Machiny, 
one  whose  fidelity  to  his  king  and  country  was  never  brought  in 
question. 

Grahame,  Marquis  of  Montrose,  by  Jamos  Grahame,  Baron  of 
Orchel,  whose  life  and  fortune  never  caused  him  to  scruple  to  ad. 
Vance  the  royal  interest. 

The  arms  of  the  Defunct  in  mourning  by  James .Gnlhafbe  of 
Bucklevy,  son  to  the  Baron  of  Fentry,  a  f^entloman'which  nothing 
could  ever  startle  from  his  Majesty's  service ;  and  that  he  was  a 
favourite  of  the  deceased,  and  accompanied  his  son  in  the  kte 
highland  war,  is  sufficient  to  speak  his  praises. 

An  horse  in  close  mournin^g,  led  by  two  lacqoies  in  monmiog. 

Four  close  Trumpets  in  mourning,  with  the  Defunct's  armi  on 
O^eir  banners. 


Shi  ptumiTanb  ia  nomnng,  wiA  their  costs  display^i,  tMro  and 

Six  hmnOdB  wkh  their  coats,  as  foliowfih : 

The  first  carryiag  an  aotick  tfhleld  with  the  Defunct's  ami 
«i  it.  .       , 


The  seeoed  carrying  his  crest. 

The  third  his  sword. 

The  fourth  the  target. 

The  fifth  the  scroll  and  motto. 

The  sixth  his  helmet. 

Two  a^cretarira,  Mr.  William  Ord  and  Mr.  Thomas  Sainteerf. 

Then  Dr.  Middieton  and  his  chaplain. 

Hie  parliament  robes  carried  by  James  Grjhame  of  Killern,  a 
gaitleman  whose  merit,  as  weU  as  his  birth,  procured  this  nobl^ 
employmenv. 

The  Generals  batton,  by  Robert  Grahame  elder  of  Cairnie,  a 
hniTc  and  bold  gentleoian,  who,  from  the  beginning  of  his  chiefs 
eatorpriacs,  nerer  abandoned  hin^,  and  one  wbose  fortune  endured 
all  the  mischiefs  of  fire  and  dcTastafion. 

TheOrder  of  theOarter  by  Pat  rick  Grahame,  Bar  oa  of  Inchbraiky, 
elder,  a  person  most  eminent  for  his  services  upon  all  occasions^ 
»d  Uie  only  companion  of  the  Defunct  when  he  went  first  to 
A  (hole,  and  published  his  Majesty's  commission. 

The  Marquis's  crown  carried  by  Sir  Robert  Grahame  of  Mor. 
phy.younger,  a  nobie  person,  np  less  renowned  for  his  an'ection  to 
ro»alty  than  for  his  kiudness  and  hospitality  amongst  his  neighbour 
gentr) . 

The  Purse  carried  by  David  Grahame,  Baron  of  Feulrv  ;  This 
noble  grnt Ionian's  predecessor  w'as  the  son  of  the  Lord  Grahame, 
then  head  of  the  house  of  Montrose,  i>ho,  upon  a  second  marriage 
of  kirtf^  James  the  First-s  sister,  begot  the  first  Baron  of  Fentry, 
>vh'ich  ill  a  male  Hue  hath  continued  to  this  baron ;  and,  as  tlieir 
htrths  urn*  high,  so  their  qualifications  have,  in  every  respect,  been 
Rceat;  fur,  in  all  ages,  since  their  rise,  nothing  unbecoming  loyal 
subjects  or  ])erson9  of  honour  could  be  laid  to  their  charge,  and 
be  who  possesseth  it  now  can  claim  as  large  a  share  as  any  of  his 
anrp^tors. 

Next  beforo  the  corpse  wentr  Sir  Alexander  Dyrlmm,  lion  king 
of  arms,  with  his  Mujesty^s  coat  displaced,  carr^in^  in  his  hand  the 
Defunct's  coat  of. honour. 
The  car);Se  was  carried  by  fourteen  earls,  viz. 
The  Earls  of  Mar,  Morton,  flgUngtoii,  Ciiihues,  Winton,  Lin- 
B^hgow,  Hume,  TuUibanline,  Roxburgh,  Seaforth,  Kalleuder, 
^nnandale,  Dundee,  and  Abovne. 

The  pale  above  the  cftrpsc  %i»s  likewise  sustained  by  twclre  no-    • 
blemen,  tisi.     The  V^isconnt  of  Stormont,  Arburthnot,  Kingstone, 
•^  Lords  Straiwver,   Kiimaurs,  Montgomery,  Coldinghame,  Fie* 
■Mnt^,  (rask,  Drwrnlanerirk,  Sinclair  an.l  Aiaedonald. 

<i^atlpmni  appointed  for  rL-iieving  of  those  who  carried  the  cof^ 
^  ttador  the  pale. 
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p  Earls  sons,  sir  John  Reitli,  knight  mafiU)  Robert  Gordon, 
Alexander  LiTingstony  Sir  Datid  Ogihie,  the  Barons  of  Pitcor, 
Powrie,  Fotheringhame,  Cromlis,  A^rcaimy,  Lndwhame,  Den- 
holm,  Mackintosh,  Balmedie,  Glorat,  Cahonn,  Braco,  Cnigie, 
Morphy,  Bandoch  elder  and  younger,  and  the  ingenious  Baron  of 
M  in  organ,  and  John  Grahanie  of  Creeky,  who  likewiae  accompa- 
nied the  lord  Marquis  in  his  trayels  in  France  and  Italj. 

Next  to  the  corpse  went  the  Marquis  of  Montrose  and  his  bro- 
ther, as  chief  mourners,  in  hoods  and  long  robes,  carried  up  by 
two  pages,  with  a  gentleman  bare-headed  on  every  side. 

Next  to  him  followed  nine  of  the  nearest  in  blood,  thre»aad 
three,  in  hoods  and  lon^  robes,  carried  up  by  pages,  tIz. 

The  Marquis  of  Douglas,  the  Earls  of  Marshal,  Wigtonn,  South- 
ask,  Lords  of  Drummond,  Matherti,  Naper,  Rollo,  and  Baron  of 
Luz,  nephew  to  the  Defunct. 

Next  to  the  deep  mourners  went  my  lord  commissioner,  bis  grace, 
in  an  open  coach  and  six  hordes,  all  in  deep  mourning;  six  gen- 
tlemen* of  quality  on  every  side  of  the  coach,  in  deep  monraing, 
bare-headed.  -^ 

The  corpse  of  Sir  William  Hay  of  'Delgity  followed  in  this 
order. 

Captain  Geort^  Hay,  son  to  Sir  John  ^Hay,  late  clerk.register, 
carried  the  standard  of  honour. 

William  Ferguson  of  Badyfarrow,  the  Gumpheon. 
Mr.  John  U«iy,  thePinsel  of  honour. 
Alexander  Hay,  the  spurs  and  sword  of  honour. 
Mr.  rit^nry  Hay,  the  croslet. 
Mr.  Andrew  iiiLyy  the  gauntlets. 

Next  followed  his  four  branches. 
Hay,  house  of  Arrol,  carried  by^  Alexander  Hay. 
Lesty,  house  of  Balquhine,  by  George  Lesly  of  Chapleton. 
Forbes,  of  the  house  of  Forbes,  by  Forbes  of  Lesly. 
Hay  of  Delgity,  by  Robert  Hay  of  Park. 
Two  close  Trumpets  in  mourning. 

Then  the>  corpse  garnished  with  escutcheons  and  epitaphs,  at- 
tended  by  the  Earl  of  Arrol,  lord  high  constable  of  Scotland,  the 
Earls  of  Buchan,  Tweedalc,  Dumfrees,  Kinghom,  the  Viscount  of 
Frcndraught,  the  Lords  Ray,  Eraser,  Foster,  Mr.  Robert  Hay  of 
Dronlaw.  George  Hay  of  Kinainmouth,  with  a  multitude  of  the 
name  of  Ha^ ,  and  other  relations. 

As  the  good  town  of  Edinburgh  was  never  wanting  to  the  cele- 
bration of  loyal  solemnities,  so  they  appeared  highly  magnificent  in 
this ;  for  their  trained  bands,  in  gallant  order  ranged  both  sides  of 
the  streets  betwixt  tHe  two  churches ;  and,  as  the  corpse  of  the  great 
Montrose  was  laying  in  the  grave  of  his  grandfather,  who  nas 
viceroy,  they  did  nothing  but  fire  excellent  voUics  of  shot,  which 
were  answerfd  with  thundering  of  cannon  from  the  castle ;  the  same 
was  done  to  the  Baron  of  Delgity,  as.  he  was  interring  by  his  ge- 
neral's side.  '  There  were  two  things  remarkable;  the  one,  that, 
before  the  beginning  of  the  solemnity,  there  was  UAthiug  but  stormy 
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i«diif;  bat  the  corpie  no  sooner  came  ont^  but  fair  wcaOer,  witb 
the  cooBtenanceof  the  tan,  appeared,  and  con  tinned  till  all  was 
finished^  and  then  the  donds  returned  to  their  frowns,  and  the 
itorm  bf^^un  a^frcsh.  The  other,  it  was  obsenred,  that  the  friends 
ef  both  the  decibased  had  wedding  countenances,  and  their  enemies 
were  bowling  in  dark  comers,  like  owls*  Some  say,  that  th§re  was 
then  a  kind  of  collectire  body,  or  sort  of  spiritual  judicatory  in 
town,  tiiat  would  not  be  present  at  the  funeral,  lest  the  bones  of 
both  shoald  bleed. 

Never  faneral  pomp  was  celebrated  with  so  great  jollity,  neither 

was  it  aaj  wonder,  since  we  now  enjoy  a  king,  laws,  liberty,  and 

religion,  which  was  the  only  cause  that  the  deceased  did  so  bravely 

fight  for ;   and  who  would  not  be  good  subjects,  since  there  is  so 

great  honour  paid  to  their  memories,  when  we  see  traitors,  for 

their  villaioy,  hare  their  carcasses  raised  and  hung  upon  gibbets,  as 

was  the  late  Cromwel  and  others?     All  that  belonged  to  the  body 

of  thb  great  hero  was  carefully  recollected,  only  his  heart,  which, 

two  days  after  the  murder,  in  spite  of  the  traitors,  was,  by  the 

conyeyance   of  some  adTcnturous  spirits  appointed  by  that , noble 

and  honourable  lady  the  Lady  Napier,  taken  out  and  embalmed  in 

the  most  costly  manner,  by  that  skilful  surgeon  and  apothecary 

Mr.  James  Callender;  then  put  in  a  rich  box  of  gold,  and  sent  by 

the  same  noble  lady  to  the  now  lord  marquis',  who  was  then  in 

Flanders. 

The  solemnities  being  ended,  the  lord  commissioner,  with  the 
nobility  and  barons,  had  a  mos<  sumptuous  supper  and  banquet  at 
the  Marquis  of  Montrose's  house,  with  concerts  of  all  sorts  of 
musick. 

Nothing  here  was  wanting  for  com  pleating  the  solemnities,  but 

the  good  old  custom  of  a  sermon,  which  (in  regard  of  the  true  and 

excellent  character  of  the  great  Montrose,  given  by  that  learned 

vid  ever  loyaj  Dr.  George  Wishart,  in  his  book  De  Rebus  Moiu 

iif^ros.  &c.)  was  the  more  easily  dispensed  with,  and  indeed  it  is  a 

Sttffident  monument  to  perpetuate  his  memory  to  eternity :     How. 

ever,  because  the  book  is  in  the  language  of  the  beast,  which  per* 

Ittps  some  will  scruple  at,  and  many  not  understand,  for  their  sa« 

^faction,  I  have  glanced  at  the  characters  of  these' two  noble  and 

crowned  martyrs.     And,  first,  it  is  known,  that  he  is  head  and  chief 

of  that  most  ancient  and  famous  family  of  Graharoe,  called,  in  onr 

old" Scots  language,  the  great  Graem.    The  rise  of  the  race  is  from 

^t  Graem  so  famous  in  history,  father-in-law  to  Fergus  the  se- 

coad,  king  of  Scotland,  from  whoin  he  received  lands  for  his  signal 

service,  in  demolishing  the  Folium  Severi^  which,  to  this  day,  is 

known  by  the  name  of  Grsm's  Dike,  and  is  still  in  possession  of 

the  noble  Marquis  of  Montrose.     If  the  heroick  actions  of  this  late 

BUtftyr  CG^ld  be  more  splendid  by  these  of  his  ancestors,  we  could 

mention  the  Taliant  Grahame,  who  so  often  bafiSed  the  I^es,  then 

masters  of  England,  and  Sir  John  the  Grahame,  who  gave  so  much 

trouble  to  Edward  King  of  England,  who  took  occasion  of  the 

difference  betwixt  Bruce  and  Baiiol,  to  invade  our  country's  liber. 
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ths.    Bvt  Aefle,  and  nnny  otiier  «f  Aatamteit  rm,  I  pais  to 
]iis<eti  to'onr  nunrtyr ;  only  thii,  bis  gfttiidfathei's  moiiofj  fe  jet 
fresh  for  his  great  services  to  kkig  aad  couatryy  hoik  as  Lord 
High  Chancellor  of  Sco^and,  add  Ticeroy  of  this  kingdon ;  Iria 
Hither  Kkewise,  for  his  singnlar  eBuneaoieS)    both  of  bodjr  mud 
mind,  inferior  to  none,  who,  after  he  luid  acquitted  hfanself  osoat 
honourably  of  sereral  royal  ambassages,  was,  to  the  great  losa  of 
his  eonntry,  taken  away  by  uvtimeiy  death.    Bot,  to  pass  orach 
which  might  be  said  of  the  fane  of  his  progenitors,  I  shall  acquaint 
you' with  what  I  know  myself  (haying  followed  bim  Bey6ral  years 
in  his  expeditions)  and  what  I  hare  learned  from  others  of  good 
name  and  credit.     He  was  of  a  middle  stotare,  and  most  esqni- 
rftely  proportioned  Kmbs ;    his  hair  of  a  light  chesnnt,  his  com- 
plexion betwixt  pale  and  ruddy,  his  eye  most  penetrating,'  thovgfa 
incKntng  to  grey ;   his  nose  rather  aquiline  tlum  otherwlie  t  As  he 
was  strong  of  body  and  limbs,  so  was  he  most  agHe,  which  made  hini 
excel  most  others  in  those  exercises  where  these  two  are  requirod: 
In  riding  the  great^horse,  and  making  use  of  his  arms,  he  came 
short  of  none;    I  never  heard  much  of  his  delight  in  dancing, 
though  his  countenance,  and  other  his  bodily  endowments,  were 
equally  filing  the  court  as  the  camp :  In  his  younger  days  he  tra. 
relied  France  and  Italy,  where  he  made  it  his  work  to  pick  «fi  the 
best  of  their  qualities  necessary  for  a  person  of  honour,  hating  ren- 
dered himself  perfect  in  the  academies*     His  next  delight  was  to  kn^ 
prove  his  intellectuals,  which  he  did,  by  allotting  a  proportionalble 
time  to  reading,  and  conversing  with  learned  men ;  yet  still  so,  that 
he  nsSA  his  exercise  as  he  might  not  forget  it :     He  studied  aa  much 
of  the  mathematicks  as  is  required  for  a  soldier ;  but  his  great  study 
,   was  to  read  men,  and  the  actions  of  great  men ;  thus  he  spent  three 
years  in  France  and  Italy,  and  had  surveyed  the  rarities  of  the 
east,  if  his  domestick  affiurs  had  not  obliged  his  return  home,  whidi 
chanced  at  the  time  the  late  rebellion  began  to  peep  out ;  the  ceo. 
spirators,  knowing  his  great  abilities,  and  the  great  esteem  he  had 
amongst  the  people,  sought  by  all  means  to  ensnare  him  with  them- 
selves, and  so  wrought  in  him  a  discontent,  that,  notwidistanding 
his  grandfather's,  his  father's  eminent  services,   together  with  his 
own  merit  so  highly  deserving,  yet  he  had  not  the  honour  of  bemg  - 
a  counsellor:  Besides,  they  knowing  how  good  a  patriot  he  was,' 
tiiey  left  not  that  string  untouched,  by  persuaditfg  that  his  majesty 
intended  to  provhtciate  us,  and  to  hitroduce  popery ;  *witli  whiehy 
and  the  like  cunning  forgeries  borne  in  upon  him  by  some  setting 
BccB,  kept  on  purpose  for  that  use,  they  got  him  to  assoefaite  in  the 
eitbal ;  but  his  generous  9onl,  soon  after  his  engagement,  smoaked 
Out  their  hypocrisies  and  rotten  enterprises,  and  frMi  that  time, 
Which  was  in  the  latter  end  of  the  year  1699,  he  abandoned  themy 
andfki^  t(bont  to  his  all^eiance,  resolving  to  sacrifice  all  that  viAis 
predous  to  hfm  in  his  majesty's  service ;  and  accordingfly  diseovered 
all  the  engines  of  the  plot,  the  many  circumstances  of  whidi  must 
be  left  to  the  historians  of  the  time.     In  the  end  6f  the  year  1649, 
when  a  great  party  of  oar  nation  had  been  faivolved  against  the  king 
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of  En^jmd,  he,  wilfr-the  hAp  of  a  tlioiisaBd  Irbli,  g«v«  opportu* 
wty  to  the  royal  pnij  to  bofir  tliemfelY«8  and  join  witll  Mm,  with 
whom  he  established  aa  anay,  more  coBttodng.  in  the  taloot ,  than 
namber  of  the  penons,  as  was  seea  in  a  year's  space,  in  whieh  he 
clearly  gained  six  battles,  whew  there  fell  W,000  of  the  rebels,    ^n 
(he  maaagenent  of  this  serriee,  though  he  had  nerer  been  bred  a  sol- 
dier,  yet  he  shewed  admirable  ^aowledge  in  the  art  of  war;  sndj 
thovf^  he  nerer  confined  himself  to  the  practioe  of  other  nations, 
yet  he  nerer  did  any  timg  hot  with  strong  reason.  Ids  stratagemi 
seldom  missirig  of  being  saceessfal ;  his  tigilanee  and  toil  were  so 
eonderfal,  that  the  enemy  knew  not  where  he  was,  ISM  he  was  on 
them,  and  he  sgain  nerer  ignorant  of  their  place,  strength,  and  con- 
dition.    His  fight  was  still  on  the  plains,  though  ^  hills  were 
sdrantageons  to  him,  his  earalry  not^  being  the  fourth  part  of  the 
esemies,  bnt  all  of  gentlemen,  particnlairly  ef  the,  noble  families  of 
Gordcm  and  Ogilry.    He  shewed  greatest  chearfnlness  hi  his  great, 
tst  eztreanities :  If  his  infantry  at  any  time  scrupled  the  wadfaig  of 
kittle  rire  rs,  he  was  the  first  who  dismoanted  to  «hew  others  the 
way,  and  this  banished  all  repining :    He  accustomed  himself  to 
coarse  feeding,  and  constant  drinking  of  walsr;    he  knew  they 
were  still  to  l^  found,  so  that  the  want  of  delicacies  should  be  M 
temptation  to  him  to  be  weary  ef  the  serriee.    He  hsd  many  op- 
portunities  of  large  sums  of  money,  but  shvnned  the  makii^  use  of 
them,  knowing  he  could  never  enjoy  both  their  hearts  and  purses, 
erer  intimating  to  them  that  bis  majesty  demanded  nothing  but  the 
performance  of  their  duty -in  point  of  allegiance.    Indeed,  the  pro- 
pagators of  the  good  cause  haid  a  religious  way  to  inrich  themselres, 
by  flaying  to  the  very  skin  the  royal  party,  whom  they  termed 
Egyptians.     It  was  wonderful  with  what  dexterity  he  kept  his 
army  intire,  without  pay  or  plunder;  which  behariour  of  his  cHd 
strangely  undeceive  the  people,  that  peither  his  majesty  nor  his-foU 
lowers  were  such  heathens,  as  they  were  held  out  to  them  by  th^ 
black.roouthed  juries:  Nay,  he  was  most  happy  in  restoring  fans, 
tical  enemies  to  their  wits,  either  by  conrincing  them  of  their  erro- 
neous course,  or  persuading  them  to  join  with  him  ;  and  this  wa^ 
according' to  one  of  his  own  principles,  viz.     That  a  person  in 
publick  employment  should  rather  court  the  people  for  his  prince*S 
interest,  than  his  prince  for  his  oirn.     If  this  rule  were  exactly  fol- 
lowed by  all  favourites,  it  would  Smother  all  dangeroi/s  heart-burn- 
inp,  and  contribute  highly  to  secure  the  people's  affections  to 
their  king,     ^is  vast  knowledge  in  military  and  state  afffmrs  was 
admirable:  He  was  pleasant  and  witty  in  conversation,  with  an  af^ 
fability  in  private  becoming  a  comrade ;    scandalous  and  obscehe 
wit  durst  not  appear  before  him.-     In  this  sort  he  made  war  in 
Scotland  agaSnst  hn  n^ajesty's  <»neinieS,  for  the  space  of  -eighteen 
months,  bearing  the  trophies  of  six  battles,  with'the  defeat  of  six 
armies :  And,  no  doubt,  he  had  continued  vt<*tOrlou8,  if  the  art  of 
trepannmg  hod  not  been  prevaleift:  However,  the  slur  he  received 
at  Philipshaugh  was  not  the  cut.throat  of  his  majesty's  army ;  for, 
tbrongh  his  eoemy,  he  made  w«y  to  his  friends  in  l)ie  north,  though 
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far  off>  where  his  presence  gave  life  to  drooping  spirits,  and  in  a 
shprt  time  made  np  so  conidderable  forces,  as  could  gire  check  to 
the  insulting  enemy :  But  his  majesty,  coming  to  Newcastle,  put  a 
period  to  that  war*     Here  onr  hero  was  as  conspicuous  for  his  pas. 
Bvre  obedience,  a^  either  he  or  his  noble  ancestors  were  for  their  . 
most  deserying  actions.     His  army  he  had  so  endeared  to  him,  that 
they,  would  have  followed  him  upon  any  account;  but,  according 
to  the  commands  received  from  his  majesty,  he  capitulated  nobly 
for  these  gentlemen  who  had  accompanied  him  in  the  senrloe ;  which 
capitulation  was  most  sacr.edly  and  inyiolably  kept  by  tliat  noble 
person  who  treated  with  him.    The  marquis,  in  obedience  to  his 
majesty's  orders,  went  to  attend  the  queen's  4:ommands  at  Paris, 
where  he  stayed  for  some  time,  casting  about  and  designing  in  se* 
veral  nations,  what  was  condudble  for  his  majesty's  recovery.   At 
length,  weary  of  delays,  and  impatient  of  action,  he  came  to  be 
surprised,  as  he  was  enterprising  to  come  to  his  ancient  friends, 
whose  gallant  behayiour  in  the  former  war  had  made  both  him  and 
them  so  famous.     I  shall  not  speak  of  hb  barbarous  usage,  whilst 
he  was  prisoner,  because  they  were  countrymen,  and  pretended  to 
be  christians ;    but,  as  to  himself,  nerer  martyr  for  the  cause  of 
Christ  went  with  greater  chearf  ulness  to  the  fire,  than  he  did  em. 
brace  all  the  indignities  put  on  him,  and  all  without  vanity  or  pa. 
geantry,  as  many  are  used  to  do  on  such  occasions :  His  compo- 
sedness  and  gravity  can  scarce  be  mentioned  without  Hyperbole's: 
When  he  was  reviled,  and  the  lye  put  upon  him   (by  him  whom 
Caledonius  called  the  Athenian  Hocus)   he  returneid  no  other  an. 
swer,  than  that  he  had  heard  him  speak  to  better  purpose  at  other 
times.     He  was  frequent  in  his  devotions  and  heavenly  meditations  ; 
and,  having  reconciled  himself  with  a  true  contrition  to  his  graci. 
ous  God,%he  advanced  to  finish  his  course  with  a  courageous  gra. 
Tity,  and  pious  modesty,  as  his  glorious  martyred  master  had  done 
biefore;  which  carriage  turned  the  hearts  of  his  cnemieo,  whacame 
to  insult  at  the  butchery,  and  generally  the  barbarity  of  his  usage 
was  condemned  by  all;  and  truly  it  is  to  be  regretted  to  think  how 
some  on  the  scaffold  (especially  a*little  Lcvite)  laboured  to  discom- 
pose his  soul  by  their  horrid  upbraidings  and  reproaches ;  but  his 
unspeakable  christian  and  mild  behaviour  shew,  how  firmly  it  was 
fixed  in  the  state  of  grace.     I  shall  say  little  more  of  this  great 
martyr,  than  what  was  sud  of  the  reverend  Archbishop  of  Can. 
terbury,  martyred  on  the  same  account,  when  a  worthy  knight 
was,  in  a  contemptible,  jeering  way,  demanded,  what  his  epitaph 
should  be,  he  answered,  that,  so  long  as  St.  Paul's  church  stood, 
and  his  book  .was  preserved,  he  could  neither  want  monument  nor 
epitaph ;  so,  I  say,  so  long  as  his  history  is  in  bang,  and  the  heaps 
of  stones  which  covered  his  enemies  carcasses  In  Tipper.moor, 
Aberdeen,  Ennerlochy,  Aldern,  Alford,  and  Kilsyth,  are  lasting, 
he  can  neither  want  the  one  nor  the  other ;  and  that  is  so  long  as 
there  is  a  summer  to  succeed  the  spring,  and  the  celesdal  bodies  to 
terminate  their  usual  course. 
A  word  now  to  the  noble  cavalier  that  accompanied  him  in  the 
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same  fortunes,  and  witb  the  same  genius,  though  in  a  lesser  sphere. 
He  is  descended  of  that  ancient  and  noble  family  of  the  Earls  of 
Arrol,  chief  of  the  name  of  Hay,  lord  high  constable  of  Scotland 
liereditably.     The  esti|blishment  of  this  family  is  most  fsmoas  hi 
our  old  records  and  histories,  their  honours  and  estate  were  confer. 
red  by  king  Kenneth  the  third,  on  this  occasion :  The  Danes,  at  a 
battle,  had  put  to  a  disorderly  retreat  the  Scots  army,  which  one 
named  Hay,  with  his  three  sons,  being,  as  the  story  goes,  at  the 
plough,  percMTing,  stopped  them  at  a  narrow  pass,  and,  what  with 
threats,  and  what  with  other  pefsnasiye  notions,  animated  them  to 
rally,  and  to  turn  face,  they  going  on  with  the  foremost,  with  sadi 
arms  as  their  plough,  with  its  accoutrements,  did  furnish  them, 
where  thtj  shewed  such  eminence  of  yalour,  in  a  most  furious 
charge,  that  immediately  ylctory  attended  them,  with  the  total 
oTerthrow  of  die  enemy:  For  which  great  action,  the  king  gare  to 
them  a  falcon's  flight  of  the  choicest  land,  ennobling  them,  anid 
giving  for  their  arms,  in  a  field  argent,  three  bloody  shields,  a  fal. 
con  in  crest,  and  two  savages  for  supporters ;  the  motto.  Servo 
Jugum.    This  noble  rise,  being  eight-hundred  years  ago,  may  well 
place  them  amongst  the  most  honourable  families  in  Europe,  and 
thus  for  his  extraction.  Bdng  the  first  cadet  of  this  family,  his 
youth-hood  he  spent  in  Germany,  under  the  command  of  his  uncle, 
the  renowned  Count  Lesly,  great  chamberlain  to  the  Emperor; 
but,  bearing  that  his  majesty  was  in  war  withhis  rebels,  he  shook, 
off  all  expectations  of  preferment  there,  and  came  home  with  the 
tender  of  his  serrice  to  his  majesty,  where  first  with  the  great  Mar- 
quis of  Montrose,  and  the  valiant  Lord  Ogilvy,  he  gave  many  and 
singular  proofs  of  his  prowess  in  Tiis  majesty's  service  in  England, 
till  the  aflairs  of  Scotland  drew  him  tliither,  in  which  service  with 
his  general,  how  eminent  he  was,  his  sufferings  shew;  he  never  dis. 
put^  the  command  put  on,  though  carrying  never  so  many  diffi. 
calties  and  dangers,  which  he  always  judtcloasly  and  hardily  put  in 
execution.     His  stature  was  much  of  the  Marquis  of  Montrose's, 
bat  more  square,   of  great  bones,  his  limbs  equally  proportioned, 
of  a  very  flaxen  and  bushy  hair,  his  complexion  rarely  delicate,  red 
and  white  well  mixed,  such  as  a  lady  would  have,  who  would  vie 
for  beauty ;  of  disposition  afiable,  a  stock  of  courage  and  liberality,* 
becoming  both  a  soldier  and  gentleman;  his  constancy,   at  his 
death,  shews  well  he  repented  nothing  he  did,  in  order  to  his  alle- 
giance, and  his  majesty's  service,  to  the  great  shame  of  those  who 
threatened  him  with  their  apooryphal  excommunications,  to  which 
he  gave  no  more  place,  than  our  saviour  to  the  devil's  temptations. 
He  was  murdered  the  next  day  after  his  general,  the  lord  marquis. 
Many  other  noble  gentlemen's  murders,  in  the  same  nature,  I  will 
not  name'at  this  time ;  yet  I  cannot  pass  that  of  John  Spotswood, 
grandchild  to  the  archbishop  of  St.  Andrews,   who  died  in  exile, 
and  nephew  to  the  great  Sir  Robert  Spotswood,  butchered  in  the 
like  manlier.   This  young  gentleman,  on.  his  knees,  ready  to  lay  his 
head  on  the  block,  had  these  self.same  following  words,  ^O  Lord, 
who  hast  been  graciously  pleased  to  bring  me  through  the  wilder- 
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lom  of  ^  if9o^  I  trfist  M  Ms  Iwpe,  «k«i»  vilt  w^i  mt  otcht  1Mb 
fyefi  of  blQQd  ti>  4I17  b^T^ply  Cadpae.'   T/q  whieh  hea^eolj  cjacula- 
iifiPy  4  miaiatQT,  ^IHMidii^  by,  replied,  ^  Take  tent,  ttke  tent,    sir, 
that  yoii  drown  n^t  ky  i^egz^;*  aa  fisproaaiQgi  sufficieat  to  hare 
i^strap^  an  or4i^ffy  a<M^,  but  wr  cbDUlAaa  manly r  answered ,  ^  He 
jioped  he  wa9  |io  J^yptian ;'  wtlicb  he  deli^eced  with  such  christian 
m^i^^i  that  the  laut  stple  »way  in  the  crowd,  beiog  confoimdfid. 
|(is  MQcle,  Sir  tio^t,  w^  iM>  otherwiae  deait  .with  by  another  of 
tib^  br^rea,  being   fm  thfB  scaffold  at  St.   Andrews^    for  the 
fj^qoe  ji|9t  PaM9^>  ^9  hU  f  p^cb  to  the  people,  while  he  was  recom- 
mfi>flil>g  (0  them  th^  duty  and  oMlience  to  the  king,  especially  ao 
jopd  a  ki^g)  <tf^6.  interrupted  him,  and  forbade  the  people  to  be- 
.1iq?e  him,  beipg  the  a^P  of  a  ^ahe  pRophety  meaning  that  great  light 
tin  the.qhufch)  hi^  fatheir,  ^  archbi^hdp  of  the  plaee.     Hence  najy 
fhe  peopip  laarU)  if  ihey  ought  to  trust  the  doctrine  of  thcnr  ailc* 
glance  to fiuoh onea,  who  drench  tbeoaeelTas  in  thebloodof  the  best 
subjects,  wJho^  faiKie  and- apt?  fbaU  mnre  as  e^nmplos  of  futui-e  I07- 
aUy,  gallantry,  and  pii»ty.    4.nd  it  is  hoped  that  none  will  be  so 
piad  ftg^tiy  as  ^  wiM^hip  meibaors,  whep  <j^od  Almighty  hath  pro- 
vi4e4  a  shining  su4i>  our  lawful  and  dread  sovereign,  whom  God 
•Ipng  preiierre*    Aipen,  Amen- 

Jbffiar/^t  verm  NohiUt0U$y  tnte^andm  Magnammiiatis^  incon- 
Umk^  H^ori9y  md  inUmer^m  FideWatiSy  Magni 

Qrat^  menm^rim  Sacrum. 

CI  quis  hie  jacet  guperis,  Viator,  ]tfagnu3  hie  est  ille  Mon^s-rosa- 
^  rum  Marchio,  generusi  Genii  suae  fainiliae  generosus  hasres;  qni 
rirescentibus  adhuc  (licet  annosis)  Majoruip  suoruu)  palmis^  tot 
victrlces  contexult  lauros,  ut  si  oinnes  llli  huic  Utu  an  .CJnus  hie 
IlUs  omnibus  plus  gloriae  contulerit  scire  sit  nefa^.    J^ifc  est  Nobilis 
Ille  Montis-cosarum  Marchio ;  qui  si  prosapii  an  ▼irtuteillustrior, 
cpnsilio  an  dezteri  promptior,  aulae  an  castris  charier,  principibus 
suis  an  cxteris  gratior,  perduellionis  malleus  durior,  an  monarchi^e 
assertor  acrior,  fama  an  fortuni  clarior,  in  Tit^  dcniqiie  insignior, 
an  in  morte  constantior  exstUerit  dictu  difficile :   Hie  est,  Viator, 
Magnus  lUe  Dux.  ducum-sui  saeculi  facile  princeps:  Du;i,  qui  cum 
peditum  manipula    (ne  dicam  excercitulp)  pcnfe  inerini,  victns  ct 
amictus  inope,  causae  xquitati,  ducis  magnanimUati,  e.t  gladiis  con-, 
"fiso  suis,   ingentes  hostium  acies  arpnatas  duod^cim  meiu>ium  (plus 
piinus)  spatio  septies  Vidit,  Vicit,  Delevit.     Majora  hac  Casaris 
OculatSL  victoriA.     Sed  proh  instabileni  lubrici  fati  rotam!  Qui  ar- 
ma,  castra,  oppida,  turres,  propugnacula,  qui  frigus,  famem,  sitiro, 
inaccessa  montium  juga,  immo  omnia  superare  ebnsucTcrat,  tan- 
dem maligno  fortunae  errorc  victus,  nequissiipe  hoslibfis  traditus, 
quid  non  passus!  Protomartyrjs  regis  sui  ^lartyr  pedisseqi^us,  4>lu9 
quam  barbaro  ihimicorum  furori  (nisi  tarn  gcneroso  s,anguioe  iro- 
placabili)   et  effrsnae   pne^tigiatorum  Druidum  insolentise  victima 
pblatus,  invictam  malis  eT^spiravit  anhnam.      Sic  cohciiit  Nobile 
illud  diadematis  fulcrum,  sic  oqcidit  resplendens  ille  Caledonipe 
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Phosplionis,  fie  eocobiiit  Mfignvs  ifle  Martis  Alumnng,  et  cnm 
illo  mascala  quaeque  siiperfoBtaitlis  Virtntis  sobeles,  per  obstetricet 
indigenaSf  ipsis  ^gyptiis  crodeKores,  trucidata.  Post  nndecen. 
nium  ossa  efibdl,  membra  recoUi^,  et  per  Proceres  et  regni 
Comitia  4  Ccenobio  regio  S.  Criict»  per  Metropolim  summo  cum 
iplendore  ad  ^des  D.  iEgidio  saoris  comitata,  impensis  siiis  regiis 
sub  hoc  Monumento  magnifBeo  com  Ato  suo  Nobili  quondani  . 
Scotic  pro  rege  sepeHrt  mandaTitAugustisBimusRejom  CAROLUS 
II.  imperio  8uo  dmnitwR  restltutus.  Vale,  Viator,  et  qnbquis  es, 
immensam  serenlssimi  Principis  erga  Buoii  pietatem,  et  Postliu. 
mom  hunc  Magni  Gram!  pristinie  sac  glorie  redlmi  cole  Tri. 

arnphum.  .     . 

^  J.  £.  Miles  PhMo-Gramns  Po. 

At  ike  Funerals  cf4he  Lord  Miirqms  of  Monirose,  1661. 

HERE  reinterr'd  S|[ontrosfi  lies,  though  not  all^ 
As  if  too  narrow  were  g^ef4neral. 
So  Orpheus'  corpse,  discerp'd  by  wicked  ftvry, 
His  friends  Apollo  and  the  muses  bury. 
That  head,  his  cneoues  trophy,  and  their  shame, 
Which  oft  had  been  a  Gorgon  unto  them ; 
The  badge  of  their  foul  perfidy  and  pride, 
When  to.thc'.r  sovereign's  view  tb^y  own'd  Ae  dead ; 
Had  scaricc  been  three  months  mounted,  w^enas  all 
Like  Caesar  under  Pompey*s  statue  fall : 
Brought  down  by  their  own  Alcis,  and  that  sin, 
Which  like  the  sin  of  Nebat's  son  had  been. 
Ten  years  the  Land's  debauch}  religion's  mock, 
Drew  on  far  ten  years  more  a  foreign  yoke;  • 

Till,  by  the  revolution  af  heaven's  face, 

Montrose  gets  glory,  and  the  land  gets  grace. 
When  after  ages  shall  recount  his  worth. 
And  read  his  victories  on  Dee,  Tay,  Forth ; 
AtchieTements  noble  of  a  loyal  band  * 
Upon  a  brainsick  taction  of  the  laad : ' 
His  conduct,  his  submission  to  the  crown, 
T'adTance  arm'd  or  unarm'd^  and  lay  arms  down: 
His  scorn  of  lucce,  care  of  keeping  faith, 
His  matchless  constancy  in  meeting  death. 

They'll  doubt  what  epithets,  great,  generous ' 

Suit  best,  or  loyal,  or  magnanimous. 
Whether  more  splendor  to  his  name  do  brings 
Bis  actings,  or  his  auffrings  for  his  king.    - 

COME  here  and  read  varieties, 
A  man  of  contrarieties 
Most  Ipyal  to  his  king,^although 
A  traitor  to  the  kingdom :  So 
Hii  country-men  he  still  oppress'd:  . 
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Yet  still  his  Prince's  wrongs  redress'd. 
He  did  invade  his  native  land, 
'  Yet  wanted  ne'er  bis  king's  command : 
His  country-men  he  fought,  he  kiird, 
Yet  ne'er  bnt  traitors  blood  he  spili'd, 
He  scourg'd  the  land,  did  tyrannise^ 
Yet  only  rebels  did  chastise. 
He  caus'dthe  «>ubjects  liberties, 
Advanc'd  the  king's  prerogatives ; 
Oar  edicts  he  did  still  neglect, 
Th'  ancient  laws  be  did  respect; 
An  apostate  he  branded  was, 
Yet  still  maintain'd  the  good  old  cause: 
Helik'd  not  well  our  church's  form, 
Yet  to  the  scriptures  did  conform* 
He's  excommunicate,  and  why? 
He  sinn'd  too  much  in  loyalty. 
He  di^  a  rebel  to  the  crown,     - 
Yet  for  the  king  his  life  lays  down : 
He's  punish'd  as  a  murtherer, 
Yet's  hang'd  a  valiant  mar^r: 
His  courage  here  was  sole  Roman, 
His  imitation's  Christian. 
Our  wits  consult  him  how  to  shame 
And  yet  our  wits  procure  his  fame: 
Alive  and  dead  thus  he  doth  prove 
The  equal  but  of  hate  and  love. 

Expect  not  here,  in  things  complcxt, 
That  mid.mouth'd  distinction  'twixt 
True  and  false :  And  such  like  moe, 
'Twixt  really  and  deemed  so : 
To  reconcile  thy  doubts.     Attend 
Till  our  posterity  shall  lend 
Their  sense  upon  the  matter;  so 
The  mother  then  shall  let  thee  know 
The  daughter,  polish'd  fair  and  clear 
From  errors.    Then  perhaps  you'll  hear 
Them  say,  His  life's  his  country's  fame. 
His  usage  and  his  death  their  shame. 

■ 

IN  vain  thou  looks  that  I  should  show, 
Whofc  ashes  here  doth  sleep  below  : 
^oV,  if  thou  wouldst  acquainted  be 
With  his  great  parts  and  virtues  high, 
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Consult  with  after.times,  they'll  t#il 
What  we  delight  not  to  reveal. 
Oor  off-spring  will  the  truth  discoTer, 
Where  we  took  pains  the  truth  to  sniQther : 
Adrise  with  times- recorder:  Come, 
He'll gire you  reasons  why  we're  dumb; 
My  prince  bids  me  but  only  say, 
Sirontrose's  bones  we  here  did  lay; 
^         The  pious  dust  forbids  mo  breath 
Aught  of  his  usage  or  his  death, 
Lest  sober  infidels  should  spy 
Our  church's  weakness,  and  deny 
The  gospel  for  our  sakes,  and  cry, 
^flis  death's  his  country's  obloquy.* 

On  the  great  Montrose* 

SERAPHIC  So^l,  what  hearenly  powers  combine 
To  re-inter  these  sacred  bones  of  thine? 
Thy  glorious  relicts,  by  malice  bonds  detatn'd 
In  silent grare,  will  no  more  be  rcstrain'd,  , 

'  But  must  appear  in  tridmph,  glad  to  see 
The  blessed  year  of  Britons  jubilee : 
Should  there  a  Phcenixfrom  thy  ashes  rise. 
Would  not  all  nations  it  idolatrise  ? 
Thy  noble  stem  and  high  extraction 
Was  beautified  with  such  perfection, 
As  makes  thee  still  to  be  thy  nation's  glory, 
Europe's  great  wonder,  stately  theme  of  story : 
Thy  Talorous  actings  far  transcend  the  prase 
Of  tongu^  or  pens,  or  these  my  rural  lays; 
Therefore  I  must  so  high  a.8ubject  leare. 
And  what  I  cannot  speak,  or  write,  conceiTC. 

Mr.  John  Cbaltoiers. 

i  R^ctim  on  the  first  and  second  Funerals  of  the  great 

Montrose* 

AMAZED  with  these  glorious  shews,  I  find 
A  crowd  of  fancies  struggling  in  my  mind ; 
Staggering  me  in  a  doubt,  which  wUl.be  chief, 
A  grioTour  joy  or  a  rejoicing  grief. 
While  I  behold  the  trophies  of  thy  worth. 
With  all  thb  joy  and  splendor  now  set  forth ; 
And  hear  thy  name,  perfnm^  by  the  state, 
With  titles  of  so  loyal  and  so  great; 
And  see  pure  honour  in  so  lofty  strsdns, 
HoT'ring  above  thy  late  disdain'd  remains^ 
Thy  parMl'd  parched  head,  and  thy  dry  bone». 
Courted  by  Mars  and  Pallas  both  at  once. 

▼01.  TII.  ». 


I 
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« 

Th J  conqoering  palm^itli  lotding  higher  rise. 
And,  in  the  treasury  of  thy  growing  praise, 
Each  cait  fiis  mite:  And  here  thy  en'mtei  cry 
Hosanna  now  for  their  late  Crucify. 
To  see  thy  friends  their  honour  yet  retain, 
Rearing  thy  trophies  with  triumpliant  train : 
This  oYor  treason  adds  a  Victory  more, 
AseTenth  conquest  to  the  six  before. 
*  To  see  thy  torments  trarelling  with  thy  praise, 

And  thy  hcrsecrowned  with  thy  conquering  bays: 
To  see-^hy  pains,  thy  infamy,  thy  death, 
Gire  iife  to  Joyaity,  to  honour  breath ; 
That  after  thee  these  Tirtues  may  revifc,    • 
And  in  thy  glorious  issue  ever  live. 
These  do  commence  our  joys,  these  expiate 
Our  former  crimes,  although  they  came  too  late* 
And  yet  our  griefs  from  that  same  fountain  sp^ng, 
He's  dead,  for  whom  our  jorial  ecchoes  ring. 
He's  dead,  the  shame  of  all  our  British  story. 
He's  dead^  the  grace  of  all  our  Scottish  glory« 
Valour^s.g/^at  Mimon^  the  true  antidote 
Of  all  disgrace  that  e'er  defam'd  a  Scot. 
The  flower  dud  Phoenix  of  a  loyal  stem. 
In  Charles's  crown  the  most  illustrious  gem* 
And  yet-this  gem  is  broke,  this  Phcenix  deady 
This  glory  buried,  Mimon  murdered. 
A  sight  would  ma4e,  had  he  been  there  io  tee't, 
Argus  with  all  his  eyes  turn  HeracUt: 
Would  metamorphosed  Mars  to  Niobe, 
And  turn'd  the  world  all  but  to  one  great  eye, 
To  harc.delug'd  that  ghastly  rueful  place 
Where  Albion's  faith,  and  honour^  buried  was : 
A  place  which  ever  wise  pdstecity 
Shall  stile,  hereafter,  second  Calvary. 
It  was  no  dint  of  steel,  nor  force  of  arms, 
Noriraitors  plots  that  did  procure  hiahanni. 
To  encounter  and  to  conquer,  all  did  see, 
Was  one  to  him ;  at  his  nativity. 
He  had  Mars  in  the  ascendant,  whose  bright  ilama 
Made  mighty  nations  tremble  at  his  name. 
ValounHth  ralonr,  force  with  force  controal 
He  then,  he  only  could :  But* s  loyal  sonl 
Te  be  a  willing  victim  thought  it  meet, 
>    While  monarchy  kiy  bleeding  at  his  feet; 
For,  seeing  Charles  iirsf  run  that  sad  ditasler, 
In  that  same  cup  he  pledged  his  royal  master; 
And  now,  and  not  till  now,  thsit  loyal  spirit 
Hath  got  the  honour  due  unto  his  merit 
But  since  a  schedule  will  not  quit  the  teoae^ 
Fit  for  great  Tolumes ;  here  I'll  givia  jt  Q'm 
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ToA  mean  A  tribate  of  a  sIow-pacM  yerse 
Is  the  affectory  to  so  great  a  herse. 
Or  he  or  heav'n  must  make  the  epitaph, 
That  i^ill  be  fit  for  such  a  noble  graTe« 
He  did;  and,  after  the  solemnitj, 
Ey'n  hea?*n  itself  did  weep  his  elegy. 

Dignum  lauA  virum  mu^ttvetai  mori. 

IN  patriam,  vegem,  legis  ceu  perfidus  boatts 

Pro  patrii,  rege,  &  iegtbus  occnbui ; 
Legibus  antiqnts  patriae  regique  fidelts, 

A  patrii^  re^  &  legibos  intamuior.  ] 

Go,  passenger,  persuade  the  world  to  trust,  , 

Thou  saw  intomb'd  the-  great  Montrose's  dust: 
But  tell  not  that  he  dj'd,  nor  how,  nor  why? 
Dissuade  them  in  the  truth  of  this  to  pry :    • 
Befriend  us  more,  and  let  them  ne'er  proclaim 
Our  nobles  weakness,  and  our  country's  shame. 

The  noble  ashes  here  shall  onfy  tell 

That  they  were  buried,  not  how  they  fell ;  / 

For  faithful  patriots  shoikld  ne'er  proclaim 

Such*  a6ts  as  do  profcare  their  country's  sfaante.' 

Let  it  content  thee,  passenger,  that  I 
Caa  tall  thee  here  intomb'd  my  bones  do  lie* 
Do  not  enquire  if  e'er  I  died,  or  why? . 
Speak  nought  of  cruel  rage,  hate,  or  enTy^ 
Learn  only  this,  'tis  malice  to  reyeal 
Our  coQBtry's  shame,  but  duty  to  conceal. 


* 
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OR, 

^  PARALLEL  BETWtXT  THE  ANCIENT  AtfD  MODERlf 

FANAilCKS. 

1  Tin.  W.  i«  , 

Ia  ttektttr  Tlmti,  toae  thatt  dnnt  from  tht  Faith.  giTiag  bted  to  Mdudng  SpiriU,  and 

^^^^i  Pfiated  for  Richard  Lowods,  t  the  White  Lioot  in  St.  PaaVi  Church 
Yard,  over-against  the  little  North-Door,  1661. 


to  THE  RtADSa. 

^»*  ^c  great diftarbaoce,  wbicb  the  Fanatiuki  g»t«.the  City  liiUbi^  aaif 
oiber  Mrt»  of  this  Kingdom,  in  Jannary,  16«)»  and  the  reading  «5f' '.ff  ff-l**'? 
P^Phfet,  iafiUtd,  «A  Soor  of  Hope ;  <^,  A  Call  And  Pedaf  iUtm  l^t  M  VitlttK 
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ing  togelber  of  the  firrt  ripe  FruiU  unto  the  Standard  of  oor  lora  King  St%mf 

Sbegsa  to  reflect  upon  what  I  bad  many  jeart  tincc  read,  touclnng  their  p»- 
ecessort,  in  oor  hittorieaaDd  chronicles;  and,  upon  a  re-pcra»al  of  them,! 
found  much  of  what  the  worst  of  our  modem  Fanatieks  hare,  ip  these  late  d«j», 
acted  and  altampted^to  be  strangely  copied  out  to  their  hand,  by  their  brethrea 
in  the  former  age ;  and  this,  for  the  mott  part,  in  so  exact  a  parallel  of  p^nicB- 
lars,  persons  and  circumstances,  that  I  thought  the  publication  of  aonie  of  those 
histories  in  brief,  with  tlie  tragical  ends,  which  those  sectaries  rrceircd, 
as  a  just  reward  of  their  impiety  and  treason,  might,  if  pot  deter  the  remnant 
of  them,  from  holding  such  blasphemous  opinions  towards  God«  or  ever  attempt- 
ing such  treasons  against  the  kine,  yet,  at  least,  confirm  good  Christians,  in  a  set- 
tled religion  towards  the  oae,  and  encourage  good  snbjccU  in  a  perfect  ioyakj 
to  the  other. 

IN  the  year  1414,  Henry  the  Fifth,  king  of  England,  keeping 
his  Christmat,  saith  Stow,  at  his  mannor  of  EUham,  seren  miles 
from  London,  receWed  notice,  that  certain  persons  had  conspired  - 
to  have  taken,  or  suddenly  slain  him,  and  his  brethren,  on  the 
tirclfth*day  at  night;  to  wit.  Sir  John  01dcastle,'Sir  Roger  Actoo, 
and  others;  whereupon  he  sent  to  the  mayor  of  London  to  arrest 
all  such  siispicious  persons,  kc.  and  remoTed  himself  prirately  to 
Westminster,  went  into  St.  Gileses-fields  at  midnight,  where  direrf 
were  taken,  &c.  aiicl,  on  the  twelfth  of  January,  sixty-nine  of  them 
were  condemned  of  treason  at  Westminster ;   of  whieh,  on  the 
morrow,  thirty-scTen  of  them  were  hanged  in  St.  Giles's-fieldi,  &c* 
And,  shortly  after.  Sir  Roger  Acton  was  apprehended,  and,  on  the 
tenth  of  February,  drawn,  hanged,  and  buried  under  the  gai\ow$. 

Sir  John  Oldcasde,  some  thVee  years  after,  was  taken  by  chance 
in  the  territory  of  the  Lord  Powis,  in  the  borders'  of  Wales,  not 
without  danger  and  hurt  to  some  that  took  him;  nor  eonldhehim* 
self  be  laid  hold  on  before  he  was  wounded,  and  was  so  brought 
np  to  London  in  a  litter  during  the  parliament,  and  there  examioed, 
indicted,  &c.  "JTo  which,  he  having  made  a  resolute  answer,  wss, 
for  the  aforesaid  treason  and  other  conspiracies,  condemned  to  he 
drawn,  and  hanged  upon  a  gallows,  as  a  traitor,  and  to  be  burnt, 
as  an  heretick,  kinging  upon  the  same;  which  judgment  was  exc« 
cuted  upon  him  on  the  fourteenth  of  December,  in  St.  prile8's.6eldi ; 
where  many  honourable  persons  being  present,  the  last  words  he 
spoke  were  to  Sir  Thomas  Copingham,  adjuring  him,  That,  if  he 
saw  him  rise  from  death  to  life  again  the  third  day,  he  would  pro- 
cure, that  his  sect  might  be  in  peace. 

Tanta  priBdictui  fuit  dementia^  says  Walsingham,  utpuiareise 
post  triduum  a  morle  rmurredurum.  This  Oldcastle  was  grown 
so  great  a  Faoatick,  that  he  persuaded  himself,  he  should  tiseMgua 
the  third  day,  as  another  saviour  of  his  sectaries. 

Now,  if  yon  would  know  of  what  particular  sect  these  two  rebel 
knights,  and  their  adherents  were,  our  chronologers  will  tell  yo^j    , 
they  were  (according  to  the  ap^iellation  of  those  times)  Ijollards, 
or  Wickliflians,  which  may  also  be  gathered  from  Afr.  Fox's  Acti    \ 
and  Monuments,  where  he  says,  his  martyrs  were,  in  some  pUceS|    , 
called,  poor  people  of  Lions ;  in  other  places,  Lollards;  inotherS) 
Turrelupms  and  Cbagnards,  but  most  commonly  Waldois.    And, 
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11  anofter  place,  he  represents  the  picture  of  the  bnming  and  hang, 
ittgof  dWen  pRBrsont  counted  for  Ijollards  in  Henrj  the  Fifth'i 
time,  which  were  of  this  gang,  that  Is,  ail  really  l<^anaticks,  as 
plainly  appears  by  their  being  all  guided  by  the  same  fantastical 
spirit. 

Mr.  Poller  (arguing  the  case  of  this  Sir  John,  whether  intiocent 
or  nocerit,  a  saint  or  i  here(lck)  at  last  resolves  thus:  The  records 
of  the  Tower  and  acts  of  parliament,  wherein.he  was  solemnly  con- 
demned for  a  traitor,  as  well  as  heretick,  challenge  beljef.-^Let 
Mr.  Fox  therefore  be  his  compurgator,  I  dare  nut.  Thus  Mr. 
Foller,  a  frank  ingenious  pen. 

The  J^IJards  were  so  called,  from  one  Walter  Lollard,  a  Ger- 
man, the  first  author  of  this  sect,  w}io  lived  about  the  year  1315, 
and  was  infected  with  dirers  errors  and  heresies,  which  yet  did  not 
getmudi  footing  In  Christendom^  till  such  time  as  John  Wickliif, 
corate  of  Lutterworth  in  Leicestershire,  about  the  year  1 380,  did 
e^poQse  (heir  tenets,  and  augment  their  number;  of  whom  Dr. 
Hfyljn,  io  his  learned  Certamen  Epistolare,  says  thus.  Though  he 
beld  many  points  against  those  of  Home,  yet  had  his  field  mora 
tares  than  wheat ;  and  that,  amongst-  many  other  errors,  he  main- 
tained these :         - 

I.  That  the  sacrament  of  the  altar  is  nothing  else  but  a  piece  of 
bread. 

9.  That  priests  hare  no  more  authority  to  administer  sacra- 
ments than  laymen. 

3.  That  all  things  ought  to  be  in  common. 

4.  That  it  is  as  lawful  to  christen  a  child  in  a  tub  of  water  at 
faome,  or  in  a  ditch  bytho  way,  as  in  a  fant-stonein  the  church. 

5.  That  it  is  as  lawful  at  all  times  to  confess  unto  a  layman  as  to 
t  priest. 

6.  That  it  is  not  necessary  or  profitable  to  hare  any  church  or 
chapel  to  pray,  or  perform  dirine  service  in. 

7.  That  buryings  in  the  churchyard  are  unprofitable  and  rain. 

8.  ^That  holydays  instituted  by  the  church  are  not  to  be  obser- 
ved and  kept  in  reverence,  inasmuch  as  all  days  are  alike. 

0.  That  it  b  sufficient  to  believe,  though  a  man  do  no   good 
^orks  at  all. 
^  10.  That  no  human  laws  or  constitutions  do  oblige  a  christian. 

n*  That  God  nerer  gave  grace  or  knowledge  to  a  great  person 
or  rich  man,  and  that  they  in  no  wise  follow  the  same.  *' 

To  these  other  authors  add  that  he  held  : 

!%•  That  any  layman  may  preach  by  his  own  authority,  without 
license  of  the  ordinary* 

13.  That  the  infant,  though  he  die  unbaptised,  is  saved,  8cc* 

14. 'That  all  sins  are  not  abolished  by  baptism. 

Mr.  Fuller,  in  his  church-history,  Lib.  It,  P.  120,  says  in  tha 
'^'gin,  Wickliff  guilty  of  many  errors ;  and  I't-oceeds  to  enume- 
1^,  as  well  the  abovementioned,  as  many  more  wherewith  he  stood 
^ged,  and  was  condemned  by  the  council  of  Constance,  in  those 
^itttt  the  supreme  spiritual  .authority  in  the  world. 

a  3. 
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Who  seel  not,  «notig»t  thes^,  the  principal  tenets  of  our 
bapitato,  Fifih-monarchymeD,  Levellen,  and  Quakers,  now  bran- 
ched out  from  that  seminary  into  particiilar  sects  ?  And  thJitneitlier 
these  Lollards  nor  WickUiHans  were  ever  held  for  true  {JrotestanCai^ 
appears  by  this,  that  the  oath  which  every  sheriff  of  England  look. 
at  the  entering  into  that  office,  as  well  in  the  time  of  Queen  Elisa- 
beth and  King  James,  as  of  the  late  King  Charles  of  blened  see- 
mory ,  had  this  express  clause  in  it.  That  he  should  seek  to  suppress 
all  errors  and  heresies,  commonly  called  Lollaries,  and  should  be 
assistant  to  the  commissaries  and  ordinary  in  chuVch  matters. 

In  the  year  14S&8,  father  Abraham,  a  poor  old  man  of  Colches- 
ter, with  John  Waddon  and  William  White,  apostate  priests  and 
Wickliifians,  were  condemned  and  bornt  for  their  heiesics  under 
King. rienry  the  Sislb. 

In  the  year  1535,  the  twenty-seventh  of  Henry  the  Eighth,^ 
twenty-five  Hereticks  were  examined  in  St.  Paul's  Chnrch,  Lon- 
don; whose  opinions  were,  1.  That  in  Christ  are  not  two  na- 
tures. %>  That  Christ  neither  took  flesh  nor  blood  of  the  Virgia 
Mary.  3«  That  children  born  of  infidels  shall  be  saved,  4.  That 
baptism  of  children  is  to  no  effect.  6.  That  the  sacrament  of 
Christ's  body  is  but  bread  only.  6.  That  whosoever  sinneth  wit- 
tingly, after  baptism,  sinneth  deadly  and  cannot  be  sayed.  Foar^ 
teen  of  these  were  conden^neil  of  obstinate  heresy ;  a  man  and  a 
woman  of  them  were  burnt  in  Smilhfield,  the  other  twelve  were 
sent  to  other  towns  to  be  bnriit. 

In  the  year  1 538,  the  thirtieth  of  Henry  the  Eighth,  four  Ana^ 
baptists,  three  men  and  one  woman,  bore  faggots  at  PauPs  Cross, 
and  soon  after  a  man  and  a  woman  were  burnt  in  Smithfield,  for 
denying,  That  children  ought  to  be  baptised  of  necessity,  or,  if 
they  were,  then  that  they  must  be  baptised  again,  when  they  come 
to  age. 

In  the  same  year,  John  Lambert,  alias  Nicholson,  a  priest  of 
Norfolk,  Sed  out  of  England  and  became  a  Zwinglian,  of  whom 
thus  Mr.  Fox:  Forasmuch  as  priests  in  those  days  could  not  be 
permitted  to  have  wiires,  Lambert  left  his  priesthood,  and  applied 
himself  ta  th^  function  of  teaching,  intending  shortly  afiter  to  be 
free  of  the  grossers,  and  to  marry,  &c. 

After  his  return  into  England,  he  was  accused  of  Zwtnglianism, 
by  Dr.  Taylor:  A  man,  saith  Fox,  in  those  days  not  much  disa^ 
greeing  from  the  gospel.  Lambert  appealed  to  King  Henry  the 
Eighth,  as  head  of  the  churoh,  ^ho  faTOurably  consented  to  hear 
him  at  a  day  appointed,  in  Westminster-Hall;  where  the  king, 
Cranmer  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  Dr.  Barnes,  with  divers  other 
bishops,  and  many  of  the  nobility  and  king's  council,  were  pre- 
sent :  The  chief  article  against  him,  then  insisted  upon,  was  the 
real  presence  in  the  sacrament,,  though  he  held  several  other  tenets 
of  Wickliff,  as,  Thnt  all  Christian  men  were  priests,  that  lay-men 
might  preach,  &c.  And,  after  much  time  spent  in  hearing  what 
he  could  say,  the  king  at  last  asked  him  positively,  *Dost  thon  say 
it  is  the  body  of  Christ,  or  wilt  thou  deny  it?*  After  some  evasions^ 
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Lambert  wid  at  iMt,  «I  deny  it  to  be  thebody  of  Chrlsfc'  ;^Mark 
well,  laid  the  king,  for  now  thou  shall  be  condemned  by  Christ'* 
ownVrords  i  Hoc'  est  corpus  tneum;  This  i«  my  body.'      .     . 

After  thia,  the  king  offered  him  pardon,  if  he  would  renounce 
hit  opinioiM:  but,  Lambert  refusing,  theking  said,  'Then  thou  onist 
die,  for  I  trUl  not  be  »  patron  of  Hereticks ;'  and  »o  commanded 
the  Lord  Cromwell  to  read  the  sentence  of  condemnation  against 
him,  -which  he  did  out  of  a  schedule,  and  Lambert  was  accordingly 

burnt  in  Smitbfield,  Anno  ld38.  -      .     i .  <•  r  •    j 

This  Cromwell,  says  Mr.  Fox,  was  at  that  time  the  chief  friend 
of  thegospellers;  and  here  is  much  to  be  mar? elled  at,  to  KB  how 
unfortunatoly  it  came  to  pass  in  this  matter,  that  Satan  did  here 
perform  the  coBdemnaUon  of  Lambert,  by  no  other  ministers  than 
thegotpellers  themselfes,  Qranmer,  Cromwell,  Dr.  Taylor,  and 

InUie  year  1W9,  31  Hen.  VIII,  one  MandcTil,  Collins,  and 
another,  all  Anabaptiste,  were  examined  in  St.  Margaret's  church, 
and,  being  condemned,  were,  on  the  third  of  May,  burnt  in  the 
highway,  between  Southwark  and  Ncwington.  ..... 

In  the  year  1540,. and  third  of  Edward  the  Sixth,  Archbishw 

Cranmer,  with  other  bishops  and  doctors  his  assistants,  condemned 

cwUin  Anabaptists,  whereof  some  recantedj  and  bore  faggots  at 

Paul's  cross,  and  Colchester,  &c.  , 

In  the  year  1646,.  8  Philip  and  Mary,  William  Flower,  of 

SoowfaUl  in  Cambridgeshire,  a  professed  Monk  "'d  ?"?•»>»  *»* 

Abbey  of  Ely,  left  his  order,  took  a  wife,  and  turaed^Wickliftan, 

aad,  on  Christmas-day,  in  the  same  year,  being  poss^ed  withwi 

Ugh  faoatick  spirU,  went  to  Westminster,  where  finding  a  priMt, 

called  Jolm  Chcltham,  administering  the  sacrament  of  the  bora  a 

supper  to  the  people  i..St.  Mkrgaret's  church,  and  being  moyed  by 

GoTs  spirit,  aThe  said,  he  pulled  out  his  *»«»niard,  or  wood-kn  fe, 

which  he  wore  by  hi.  side,  and  gricrously  wounded  ^«  .""^  P""* 

in  divers  places,  both  of  hU  head,  arm,  and  hand;  and,  in  all  ""t*- 

lihood,  would  ha»o  slain  him,  if  the  people  had  not  interposed  and 

apprehended  him.  .»,     n         i  t^.  i^. :« 

This  impious  sectary  did  afterwards,  as  Mr.  Fox  relates,  say  in 
Newgate,  I  cannot  express  with  my  month  the  great  mercies  th^t 
God  hath  shewed  on  me  in  this  thing,  which  I  repent  not ;  and  hat 
be  was  compelled  to  it  by  the  spirit,  &c  ."n^"  *"^«  "^  ^'f  "'"^J'"f 
For  this  moH  barbarous  act,  and  most  intolerable  **  nrbaje  of 
the  way  then  established,  he  was  condemned  and  burnt.  Xet  air. 
Fox  Jwarily  (to  say  no  worse)  concludeth.  Thus  endured  this, 
coiffc^itJels  andVaithful  servant  of  God,  WUliam  Flower,  the 
exIr^lTy  of  the  fire,  &c. 

In  the  sime  year  1655,  Thomas  iTCSon,  a  f  P<;»*«.'V!;TonrnT 
demned  and  burnt,  for  holding,  among  other  AnabaptisUcalopiu,. 
on,.  That  the  sacnunent  of  baptism  is  a  sign  and  token  of  Chnst, 
as  circumcision  was,  and  no  otherwise;  and  bel«Ted,  that  his  siM 

were  not  washed  »way  the.;eby,  hut  his  'j'^ly  ?'"VI!f  rn^Iniini 
•ioi  are  washed  away  only  by  Christ's  blood.    And,  concerning 

k4 
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theliolj  communioii,  he  believed  it  to  be  a  very  idol,  and  dein£« 
mble  before  God  \  and  that  all  ceremonies  used  in  the  charch^  were 
superstitious  and  naught,  &c. 

Comeltus  Bungay,  a  ci^[)per  of  CoTentry,  was  alsol>ttmt  io  Amt 
city,  for  the  same  opinions,  that  Ivesoh  held,  saving,  that  for  the 
most  part  each  Fanatick  held  somewhat  peculiar  to  his  own  fuic^. 

John  Maundrel,  .of  Kerel  in  Wiltshire  cowherd,  was,  in  tlie 
year  1556,  and  fourth  of  Queen  Mary,  condemned  by  the  Bistbop 
of  Salisbury,  and  burnt  for  divers  heretical  opinions  obsUnatelj 
held  by  him,  who  also  did  frequently  disturb  his  parish  priest^ 
whilst  he  was  officiating  in  thevchurch,  as  our  modem  Fanaticks 
now  do,  and  just  as  they  have  a  trick,  to  give  nick-names  to  what 
they  dislike,  as  steeplchouse  to  the  church,  rag  of  popery  to  the 
surplice,  grumbling  pipes  to  the  organs,  &c.  and  thiok  they  have 
sufficiently  confuted  them ;  so  was  this  malapert'cowherd  wont  to 
call  purgatory,  the  pope's  pinfold,  and  never  looked  for  any  far* 
ther  confutation. 

John  Tankerfield  the  cook,  the  twenty«sixth  of  August,  1555, 
being,  in  the  Cross  Keys  Inn,  at  St  Albans,  preparing  himself  to  l>e 
burnt  for  obstinacy  in  heretical  opinions,  demanded  of  the  wine- 
drawer  a  pint  of  malmsey  and  a  loaf,  to  celebrate  the  communion  to 
lilmseir,  before  he  died,  Sec,  and  having  drunk  up  the  wine,  and 
eaten  the  bread,  went  to  the  place  of  execution,  courageously: 
Saying,  ^I  defy  the  whore  of  Babylon,  I  defy  the  whore  of  Babylon,' 
fie  on  that  abominable  idol.'  And  with  this  (says  Mr.  Fox)  he 
ended  his  martyrdom,  and  fell  a-sleep  in  the  Lord. 

In  the  year  1557,  William  Bongiar,  glasier,  Thomas  Bennold, 
tallow-chandler,  and  Robert  Purchas,  fuller,  were  burnt  at  CoU 
Chester  in  Essex,  as  well  for  affirming,  that  the  sacrament  of  the 
Lord's  supper  was  so  far  from  being  the  holier,  that  it  was  ratlier  the 
worsef  for  consecration ;  as  for  other  fanatical  opinions. 

George  Eagles,  sirnamed.  Trudge  over  the  world,  who,  of  a  tajm 
]or,  became  a  tub-preacher,  was  indicted  of  treason  for  assembling 
companies  together,  contrary  to  the  laws  of  the  land,  &c.  And 
for  praying,  tiiat  God  would  turn  Queen  Mary's  heart,  or  take 
her  away.  For  which  treason,  he  was  drawn,  hanged,  and  quar- 
tered at  Chelmsfonl  in  Essex,  in  the  year  1 557,  and  fifth  of  Queen 
Mary;  this  rebel  Fanatlrk  Mr.  Fox  is  pleased,  in  one  place,  to 
call  a  blessed  martyr  of  Christ;  and  in  another,  a  most  painful 
traveller  in  Christ's  gospel. 

Hugh  Latimer,  says  Mr.  Fox,  was  the  soi^  of  Hugh  Latimer,  of 
Thringston,  in  the  County  of  Leicester,  a  husbandman /Of  right 
good  estimation;  at  fourteen  years  old,  he  was  sent  to  Oxbridge, 
where,  for  a  time,  he  was  a  zealous  papist,  &c._  But,  being  affected 
with  novelties,  he  began  to  seek  occasions  in  his  preachings,  and 
other  actions,  to  utter  ,the  same,  scoffing  at  the  rites  and  ceremo- 
nies of  the  church,  and  carping  at  clergymen's  lives,  wherein  he 
had  a  singular  talent.  Wherefore,  going  up,  says  Mr.  Fg^  into 
the  pulpit  of  St.  Edward's  church  in  Cambridge,  upon  the^sunday 
before  Christmas-day,  Ann*  1529,  he  made  a  sermon  of  playing 
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tt  cards,  wherein  he  taught  hit  mvdience,  hoir  to  plaj  at  Triumph, 
bow  to  deal  the  cards,  and  what  erery  sort  did  figDifj,  and  thai 
the  heart  was  theTriTimph,  adding,  moreoTerj  such  praises  of  that 
ctrd,  when  it  was  Triumph,  that,  tho'  it  were  ncTcr  sosmall,  yet 
voold  it  take  up  the  best  conrt  card  besides,  in  the  bonch,  yea, 
though  it  were  the  kin^  of  clubs  himself,  &c.  which  handling  of 
this  matter  was  so  apt  for  the  time,  and  so  pleasantly  applied  by 
bfan,  that  it  not  only  declare  a  singular  towardness  of  wit,  but 
also  wrought  in  the  hearers  much  fruit,  to  the  overthrow  of  popish 
supentition,  and  setting  up  of  perfect  religion.  0e  took  occasion, 
under  this  dtagnise  in  this  sermon,  to  inreigh  bitterly  against  the 
Teligion  then  established,  and  compared  the  bishops  and  prelates  to 
the  knares  of  clubs. 

He  did  so  delight  and  bewitch  the  Tulgar  people,  with  jests  and 
wantonness  of  speech,  that  the  boys  would  follow  him,  and  call 
him,  Father  Latimer,  and  apostle  of  England. 

He  would  often,  in  the  pulpit,  play  upon  the  'words,  Pascere 
and  Massiire,  which  rhyme  as  well  as  Olirer's  Mumpsimus  and 
Smnpstmus,  complaining  greatly,  that  Massere  had  driren  out  Pas- 
cere,  and  that  Pascere  could  hare  no  place  for  Massere,  for  that 
Massere  was  gainful,  and  Pascere  was  painful:  And  then  he  could 
crj  out,  and  say,  O  good  Pascere,  who  shall  defend  thee  against 
Massere?— With  other  such  like  stuff,  fitter  for  a  stage,  than  a  pul. 
pit;  yet  this  drew  the  people  infinitely  after  him,  as  all  buffoonry 
11  wont  to  do. 

This  Hugh  had  been,  sereral  times,  accused  for  preaching 
heresy  and  sedition,  especially,  after  the  coming  forth  of  the  sta. 
tufe  of  SIX  articles,  Ann.  1540,  and  did  a^  often  recant  and  abjure 
his  opinions,  but  was,  at  last,  dcprircd  of  his  bishoprick  of  Wor. 
c<»ter,by  King  Henry  the  Eighth,  and  sent  prisoner  to  the  Towerl 
But,  after  that  king's  death,  he  was  released ;  and,  in  King  Ed*^ 
ward's  days,  at  the  instigation  of  the  then  protector,  he  publickly 
accused  Sir  Thomas  Seymour,- Lord  High  Admiral,  of  treason,  in 
a  sermon  at  Oxford;  by  means  whereof,  Sir  Thomas  was  condemned 
h  parliament,  and  executed  the  twentieth  of  March,  1549. 

When  Queen  Marycdme  to  the  crown,  it  was  thought  fit,  in  res- 
p^  of  the  great  mischief  Hugh  had  done,  by  his  licentious  tongue, 
in  King  Edward's  days,  and  seditious  behaviour  against  the  queen's 
eatmnce,  to  call  him,  with  Archbishop  Cranmer,  and  Nicholas 
Ridley,  to  a  more  strict  account ;  and,  after  many  conferences  and 
examinations  had,  before  Dr.  White,  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  Brooks, 
Bbbop  of  Gloucester,  and  other  commissioners,  and  many  argu- 
nents  and  eihortations  made  to  them,  to  recant  their  errors,  prin- 
^^If  those  of  Wickliif,  yet  they  remained  obstinate,  and  were 
bnrnt  together,  at  Oxford,  the  sixteenth  of  October,  1555,  each 
<^f  them  making  use  of  gunpowder,  to  dispatch  himself  quickly  at 
Mr.  Fox  obscrres. 

Alexander  Gouch,  a  weaTcr  of  shredded  corerlets,  being  in  the 
l^v  1568,  and  last  of  Queen  Mary,  taken  in  a  hay-ioft  at  Gros. 
<^n>w  in  Safiblfc,  with  Alice  Drirer,  the  wife  of  a  neighboariog 
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httsbandfliav,  wbera  ibe  was  bddiog  forth  !ta,  Uoi)  tbrrGonch  was 
her  disciplC)  were -carried  prisoners .  to  Ipswich;  aod  after  irards^ 
beiog  brought  to  the  assizes  at  Bury,  Alice  Drir^r,  upon  her  ex- 
amination) compared  Queen  Mary  then  reigning,  to  JezaMj  for 
-which  her  ears  were  cut  off.  And,  upon  her  examination  by 
Doctor  Spencer,  chancellor  to  the  .Bishop  of  Morwidi,  and  others, 
she  told  them,  They  were  not  able  to  resist  the  spirit  of  God, 
which  was  in  her ;  and  when  they  ^poke  of  the  blessed  sacrament, 
and  insisted  upon  the  authority  of  the  church,  she  demanded, 
Where  they  found  the  word  church  wr^ttea  in  the  scriptures,  and 
said  positively,  she  never  read,  nor  hi^ard,  of  any  such  sa«srameat 
there.  For  which,  with  other  fanatical  opinions,  obstsnately  de- 
fended by  her,  and  Gouch  her  mate,  they  were  both  burnt  at  Ips- 
wich, in  NoTember,  l&58i 

John  Tewksbnry,  a  leather-seller  of  London,  being  infect^ 
with  reading  Tyndars  seditious  books,  especially,  that  in^tn led, 
the  Wicked  Mammon,  which  contained  little  else,  but  an. odious 
lUTectiTC  against  the  bishops  and  prelates  of  the  church,  grew  to 
be  so  obstinate  in  his  opinions,  that  he  wss  examined  in  open  con- 
sistory, before  Tunstal  Bishop  of  London,  upon  divers  articles: 
As, 

i.  That  the  devil  holds  our  hearts  so  hard,  that  it  is  impossible 
to  consent  to  God's  law. 

2.  That  every  t)ne  is  lord  of  whatsoever  another  man  hath. 

3.  That  the  Jews,  of  good  intent  and  zeal,,  put  Christ  to  death. 

4.  That  Christ,  with  all  his  wo|rks,  did  not  deserve  heaTen- 

5.  We  are  damned  by  nature,  as  a  toad  is  a  toad  by  nature,  &c. 
Though  he  then  maintained  these  with  other  errors,  yet,  the  next 

session,  he  submitted  himself;  and  in  May,  1519,  abjured  his  opi- 
nions; but,  soon  after,  he  returned  to  his  Tomit  and  was  burnt  in 
iSmithfield,  in  December  next  following. 

Thomas  Hawks,  senring-man  of  Essex,  a  notorious  anatiaptist, 
was  conrened  before  Bonner,  Bishop  of  London,  his  ordinary,  as 
for  other  errors,  so  chiefly,  for  not  permitting  his  young  child  to 
be  baptised ;  he  obstinately  defended  his  child  to  be  in  no  danger, 
if  it  should  die  without  baptism :  I  say,  saith  he,  as  St.  Peter  saitb, 
1  Pet.  iii.  ^  Not  the  washing  of  water  purgeth  the  filthiness  of  the 
flesh,  but  a  good  conscience  consenting  unto^  God.'  For  which 
obstinacy,  he  was  burnt  at  Coxhall  in  Essex,  in  the  year  1556,  and 
second  of  queen  Mary^- 

Richard  Woodman,  of  Warbleton  in  Sussex,  ironmonger,  be- 
ing  examined  by  Dr.  Christopherson,  Bishop  of  Chichester,  and 
other  doctors,  upon  divers  articles  ;  Woodman  affirmed  positive- 
ly, that  he^  forsooth,  was  sure,,  he  had  the  Spirit  of  God,  and 
can  prove  by  places  enough,  saith  he,  that  Paul  had  the  Spirit  of 
God,  as  I  myself  and  all  God's  elect  haye.  No  arguments,  nor 
reason,  could  reclaim  him  from  his  errors,  so  that  he  was  burnt  at 
Lewes,  in  June,  1 567. 

In  the  year  1575,  and  seyenteenth  of  queen  Elisabeth's  reign^ 
tl^e  third  of  April,  t^enty-seren  heretjcks  wer^  condemned  by  tha 


Bishop  of  I«<Hidon  and  his  asdistets,  for  hoUtng  wUhrfhe  irfdc^ 
IkaritM,  and  Aevr  anabaptku. 

1«  Tiiat  Christ  took  not  flesh  of  the  sabsianGe  of  the  hhiaiod 
Virgin  Mary. 

2.  Tliat  infants  of  the  faithful  ought  not  to  be  hajrtisad. 

3.  Tbatit  wa^notlawifol  fora  chriBtiAinto  takeian  o9fth» 

4.  And  that  no  christiaa  may  be  a  magiatrate,  or  bear  the  sword^ 
and  the  like. 

Wteraof  Xonr  only  did  recaftit,  and  bore/aggotsat  PaaPs  Crosii) 
in  sign  Of  bnmingy  if  they  had  perseTeved  obstinately  in  the  fiame 
opinionB. 

The  twelfth  of  Jtine  the  same  year,  fife  persons  w«re  condem. 
ned  fai  St.  Paor<»  Church  by  the  bishops  aikd  clergy,  for  being  of 
tte  sect  of  the  ^Family  of  Lore,*  mrfao  escaped  death  by  recanting 
fint  heresy  at  Paul's  Cross,  and  detesting  the  author  thereof,  Henry 
Nicholas,  and  all  his  errors. 

The  seTeatecttth  of  September,  1583,  and  in  the  twenty ^xth 
year  of  the  said  queen,  John  Lewis,  who  named  himself  Abdoit, 
an  obstinate  Arian  heretipk,  for  denying  the  Godhead  of  Ckvist, 
aadholding  other  detestable  heresies,  was  burnt  at  Norwich.  And, 
in  the  year  1589,  and  thirty«6rst  of  the  said  ^ueeo,  one  Frimcis 
Kett,  a  Master  of  Arts,  bom  at  Wymondham  in  Norfolk,  was 
condemned  by  Edmund,  KshOp  of  Norwich,  for  hoidiiig  dirers  - 
detestable  opinions  af^nst  Christ  onr  Saviottr,  and  was  burnt  neaf 
the  city  of  Norwich. 

The  sixteenth  of  July,  1^1,  and  thirty.third  of  Elisabeth,  Ed^ 

mmnd  Coppinger  and  Henry  Arthington,  says  Stow,  repaired  to 

one  Walker's  house  near  Broken-wharf,  Loudon;  where,  con* 

ierring  witii  one  of  their  sect,  called  William  Hacket,  of  Oundle^ 

hi  Northamptonshire,  they  offered  to  anoint  him  King  ;  but  Hac* 

ket,  taking  Coppinger  by  the  hand,  said,  ^  Yon  shall  not  need  to 

snotntme,  for  I  haye  been  already  anointed  in  heaTen  by  the  Holy 

Ghost  himself.'    Then  Coppinger  asked  him,  ^  What  his  pleasure 

was  to  be  done  ?'     <  Go  your  way  both,'  said  he,  ^  and  tell  them 

ID  the  city,  that  Christ  Jesus  is  come  with  his  fan  in  his  hand,'  to 

jodge  the  earth ;  and,  if  any  man  ask  where  he  is,  tell  him,  he  lies 

St  Walker's  house ;  and,  if  they  will  not  believe  it,  let  th^  come 

sad  kill  me,  if  they  can,  for,  as  truly  as  Christ  Jesus  is  in  heaven, 

se  truly  is  he  come  to  judge  the  world.'     Coppinger  said  it  should 

he  done  forthwith,  thereupon  went  forward,  and  Arthington  fol« 

lowed :  But,  before  he  could  get  down  stairs,  they  had  begun  be. 

low  in  the  house  to  proclaim  news  from  heaTen  of  exceeding  gltt^ 

mercy,  d»t  Christ  Jesns  was  come,  &c.     They  both  cried,  ^  Rcu 

vent,  England,  repent,'  as  they  passed  along  the  streets ;  and  be« 

ing  arrived  in  Cheapside,  with  a  great  concourse  of  people  follow. 

ing  them,  they  got  up  into  an  empty  cart,  where  they  read  out  of 

^  paper,  ^  How  Hacket  represented  Christ  by  partaking  a  part  of 

hu  gloriied  body  by  his  principal  Spirit,  and  by  the  office  of  se. 

Bering  the  good  from  the  bad  with  the  fan  in  his  hand,  and  of  esta. 

bliihing  tke  gospel  in  Jiluropc ;  telling  the  people  also  where  he  ^e« 
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mained,  HhtA  they  were  two.  prophets^  the  one  df  uercjr,  tk 
other  of  jadgment,  sent,  and  extraoidinftrilj  called  bj  God  to 
assist  him  in  this  great  work,  and  were  witn^^^  of  these  thinga^' 

But  Haeket,  being  apprehended,  was  brought  to  the  sessions', 
house  in  tlie  Old-Baiiej,  where,  for  his  said  mad  pranks,  for  irre* 
▼erent  speeches  against  her  majesty,  and  for  malicionsij  thmsting 
an  iron  instrument  into  the  queen's  picture,  he*  had  jndgnent,  and, 
on  tlie  twenty-eighth  of  July,  he  was  drawn  from  New^Ue  to 
Cheapside,  all  the  way  crying  out,  sometimes  Jehotab,  Messlas, 
Jehorah,  Messias ;  at  other  time^,  saying,  ^  Look,  look  how  ihe 
beaTens  open  wide,  and  the  Son  of  God  comes  down  to  deliTer  rae.' 
When  he  came  under  the  gibbet,  near  the  Cross  in  Cheapside,  be 
was  exhorted  to  ask  God  and  the  queen  forgireness ;  but,  instead 
thereof,  hb  fell. to  cursing  her,  and  began  a  most  blasphemoas  and 
execrable  prayer  against  the  DiTine  Majesty  of  God.  They  had 
much  ado  to  get  him  up  the  ladder,  where  he  was  hanged,  and  after 
bowelled  and  quartered. 

The  next  day,  being  the  twenty  .ninth  of  July,  Coppioger,  bar* 
ing  wilfully  al^tained  from  sustenance,  as  was  said,  died  in  Bride* 
well,  and  Arthington  was  long  reserved  in  the  Compter  of  Wood, 
street,  In  hope  of  his  repentance. 

This  Arthington,  during  his  imprisonment,  wrote  a  book,  iati^ 
tnled,  ^  The  Seduction  of  Henry  Arthington  by  Haoket,  in  die 
year  1592,'  and. dedicated  it  to  the  Lords  of  her  Majesty's  Coun- 
cil ;  in  which  he  discourses  of  two  Spirits  thatKe  had,  the  first  from 
the  time  of  his  being  a  protestant,  to  the  death  of  Hacket ;  the 
second  from  that  time  forward.  His  first  Spirit  he  assured  bimself 
to  be  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  for  that  it  was  founded  in  the  liatred  of 
papists  and  papistry,  whom  he  held  for  traitors ;  it  moved  htm  to 
follow  sermoiis^ '  and  particular  fasts  and  exercises ;  and,  besides, 
he  felt  himself  possessed,  to  use  hls"  own  words,  with  a  burning 
beat  within  him,  and  his  lore  and  affection  greatly  placed  towards 
the  preaching  ministry,  &c. 

Thus  he  describeth  his  first  Spirit,  which  induced  him  by  little 
and  little  to  ^oin  with  Hackct  and  Coppinger,  and  at  last,  to  be. 
Ueve  the  ^ne  to  be  Christ,  the  other  a  prophet,  as  yon  have 
heard. 

Of  his  oiher  Spirit  he  discourseth  dius,  I  certainly  knew  my- 
self  to  be  reserved  for  salvation  in  Christ ;  yea,  I  did  expostulate 
with  God's  merciful  Majesty,  after  my  fall  with  Hacket,  whether 
I  was  a  reprobate  or  no,  and  presently  the^  Holy  Ghost  did  as- 
sure my  heart,  that  1  was  no  reprobate,  but  that  my  case,  in  ef. 
fect^  was  much  like  St  Paul's,  &c.  I  was  assured  of  my  Spirit  by 
these  tokens  following :  1 .  By  experience  of  God's  providence  In 
still  preserving  me.  2.  For  that  God  hath  sent  his  Spirit  into  my 
heart  to  cry,  Jbba  Father.  3.  For  that  God  doth  still  increase 
my  faith.  4.  In  that  Lknew  my  faitii  to  be  founded  in  ihe  fruits 
of  God's  Spirit,  &c. 

This  kst  Spirit  he  knew  to  be  of  God,  the  other  of  Satan ; 
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whidi  befere'  iie^  thought  to  be  as  much  of  God  as  this ;  and,  ia 

truth,  lie  had  as'mach  assurance  of  the  one  as  the  "other,  btit  onlj 

bj  the  ;iiad  penuasion  of  his  own  frantick  brain.     Yon  may  read 

more  of  these  three  grand  Sectaries  in  an  old  book,  intituled,  Cofi« 

jptro^  ^0f  pretended  Refdrmation.  * 

Many  other  examples  might  be  collected  out  of  our  historians  of 

this  fanaAick  spirit  in  former  times,  which  nerer,  till  our  late  hor* 

rid  rdbellioifty  and  anarchical  confusion  in  goTemlnent,  was  4)er- 

mitted  U>  grow  to  so  great  a  head.     And  from  the  consideration  of 

these,  which  hare,  for  the  most  part^  been  gathered  out  of  Mr. 

Fox's  Acts  and  Monuments,  we  may  justly  charge  that  author  with 

a  great  doable  injuiy :  The  first  and  principal,  in  canouising  a  great^ 

number  of  apparent  fanaticks  and  sectaries  into  the  list  of  protes- 

taut  saints  and  martyrs ;  it  being  eyident  to  every  impartial  reader, 

even  by  Mr.  Fox*s  own  relations,  that  a  rery  notable  part  of  his 

sufferers  weresuch ;  and,  if  the  records  of  those  tiroes  were  extant, 

and  the  examinations  of  those  ancienter  fanaticks  freely  perused, 

withont  qnestion  a'  far  greater  number  of  such  mad  saints  might 

be  dbcoTered  amongst  them :  Which  I  am  so  much  the  more  in-  < 

dined  to  beliere  on  the  authority  of  a  learned  writer,  who  lived 

Tery  near'  those  days,  and  thus  expresses  their  character:  They 

were  drunk,  says  he,  with  the  pride  of  heresy,  and  put  out  of  their 

right  senses  by  the  frenzy  tHereof.     Which  is  just  the  periphrasis 

of  a  fanatick* 

The  other  injury,  which  I  find  this  author  guilty  of,  is,  his  im- 
moderate reviling,  and  sometimes  falsly  accusing  both  Queen  Mary, 
and  the  papists  of  those  days,  of  greater  seiVerities  and  persecutions 
than  they  were  really  guilty  of,  though  in  some  cases  they  certainly 
were  too  cruel  and  rigorous ;  yet  it  was  no  more  than  what  Henry 
the  Eighth  and  Edward  the  Sixth,  her  predecessors,  did  before  her, 
and  what  Queen  Elisabeth,  her  successor,  did  after  her. 

For  proof  of  this,  I  find  one  Greenwood,   or  Grimwood,  of 

Hitoham,  in  the  county  of  Suffolk,  accused  by  Mr.  Fox  to  be  a 

perjured  papist,  and  a  great  persecutor  of  his  martyrs,  and  there^  * 

fore  had  great  plagues  inflicted  on  him,  and,  being  in  health,  his 

bowels  fell  out  of  his  body  by  the  terrible  judgment  of  God.  Now, 

for  an""  evident  conviction  of  this  falshood,  ode  Parson  Prick,  not 

long  after  the  first  edition  of  Fox's  Acts  and  Monuments,  and  in 

the  twenty-seventh  year  of  queen  Elisabeth,  took  occasion  to  rei- 

vile  tte  papists  in  a  sermon,  as  the  custom  was,  and,  in  particn-' 

lar,  told  this  story  of  Greenwood  in  the  pulpit,  and  cited  his  an- 

thor  as  infallible.    Bnt.so  it  happened,  that  Mr.  Greenwood,  who 

was  a  good  protestant,  was  present  at  that  very  sermon,  and  never 

was  so  plagued,  but  soon  after  brought  his  action  on  the  case 

•gainst  Mr.  Prick,  for  calling  him  perjured  person,  to  which  the 

defendant  pleaded  not  guilty^  and,  this  matter  being  disdosed  upon 

tbeevldeBce,  Wray,  Chief  Justice,  delivered  the  law  to  the  jury, 

la  favour  of  Mr.  Prick,  ^  that,  it  b^ng  delivered  but  as  a  story 

(lueh  It  seems  ate  tpo  many  of  Mr.  Fox*s),  and  not  with,  any  vaaL^ 

^  or  intention  to  slander  any,  he  Was  not  guilty  of  the  words 
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Dtklkmisl}^)  and  lo  was  not'fonndgnfitjr:*  And  Judge  PofAaaft  afr 
&rmed  it  to  be  good  in  l^w. 

The  exact  particnlars  of  this  case  yoa  may  find  amongst  th'e  re- 
cords of  WestmiosterJiall  of  that  year; /and,  in  a  case  of  llk^ 
nature  betwixt  Brook  and  Montague,  3  Jac.  it  was  cited  bjr  Sir 
Edward  Coke,  then  attornejlgene^al,  and  is  briefly  printed  in  the 
second 'part' of  Judge  Croke's  Reports,  pubtishied  by  the  learned 
Sir  Hiurbottle  Grimston,  Bart  Speaker  of  the  late  ~ 


THE   PARALLEL. 


AncUnim 
Thomas  Lord  Cromwell,  Earl 
of  Essex^  and  Lord-Keeper  of 
the^Great  Seal  (sen  of  a  black- 
smith of  Putney,  who  was  in  his 
latter  days  a  brewer)  was  first  a 
servant  to  Cardinal  Wolsey, 
and  afterwards  a  principal  Mi- 
nister of  State  to  king  Henry 
the  Eighth ;  and,  among  other 
great  offices  which  he  had,  he 
was  Ticar-general  oyer  all  the 
spirituality,  though  a  layman, 
and  sat  divers  times  in  the  con- 
Tocation  among  the  bishops ;  by 
means  whereof,  and  of  his  great 
power,  and  propension  to  schism 
and  heresy,  h^  ransacked,  dis- 
soWed,  and  subrerted  many  ab« 
bies  and  religions  houses,  and, 
if  he  had  lived,  )iad  a  heart  in- 
dined  to  act  greater  mbchiefs, 
both  in  church  and  state;  but, 
on  the  nineteenth  of  July^  1540, 
he  was  arraigned  and  condemned 
of  heresy  and  treason,  and,  on 
the  twenty-ninth  of  the  same 
month,  was  beheaded  at  Tower- 
bUl. 


Hagh  Latimer,  son  of  a  hus-* 
bandraan  in  Leicestershire,  pre. 
tended  to  the  office  of  the  mini- 
stry, affected  a  drollish  way  of 
holding  forth  in  the  pulpit,  was 
a  grf^t  enemy  to  bishops  and 


Jlfocfem* 

Oliver  Cromwell  had, indeed^ 
some  advantage  over  hb.name* 
sake  Lord  in  the  quality  of  hia 
birth,  but  none  in  that  of  his 
profession,  he  being  a  brotiier 
too  of  the  jolly  brcwhonse', 
though  he  far  surpassed  th^ 
other  in  the  mysterv  of  ini^aity* 
In  the  late  rebmlion,  raided 
against  king  Charles  the  First, 
of  blesssd  memory,  he  began  to 
set  up  a  new  trade,  and  was  at 
first  captain. of  a  troop  of  secta. 
ries ;  afterwards,  by  tinbeacd  of 
policy,  became  general,  and, 
the  better  to  serve  his  own  am^ 
bitious  ends,  oa  the  thirtieth  of 
January,  1648,  did  most  bar- 
barously murder  that  good  king 
at  his  own  palaee*gate;  'then 
made  himself  Protestor  of  an 
Uto{naii  Commonweal thj*^  ^ad,- 
on  the  third -of  September,  1  (i^8j 
died  full  of  mardern,  wiekoda 
nesses,  and  treasons  t  .His  bod^ 
lay  inhumisd  at*  WestnUinsterj 
till  the  thirtieth  of  January, 
1660,  when  it  was,:  by  order  iof 
parliamenf,  'hanged  at  Tybum^ 
with  Bradshaw  and  Ireton  his 
accomplices;  and,  finally^  bUtf 
ried'  under  that  gallows*  • 

Hugh  Peters,  of  like  mean 
extraction,  usurped  the  office  of 
the  ministry ;  was  used  by  OUi 
ver,  as  a  fit  instrument  in  the 
pulpit,  to<  enooarage  reiiels  in 
their  evil.wayt;.  had:a.<gttat 
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clergy)  and  as  great  a  patron  of 

^futatkks;    and^     finall)^    was 

baral  at  Oxford ,  the  siiteenth 

of  October,  1555. 


William  Hacket,  of  Oimdleiii 
Northamptooshire,  proclaimed 
biaielf  in  London  to  be  Christ 
Jcsuf  come  with  his  fan  in  his 
hand  to  judge  the  earth  ;  and 
ivas  attended  by  Edmnnd  Gop- 
pinger  and  Henry  Arthington, 
his  two  false  prophets,  the  one 
of  mercy,  the  other  of  judg- 
nent ;  for  which)  on  the  twen. 
ty^ighth  of  Jnly  1590,  he  was 
hanged  on  a  gibbet  in  Cheapside. 
Coppinger  died  a  prisoner  in 
Bridewell,  and  Arthington  iong 
after  in  Wood-street  Com  pter. 


John  Lambert,  of  Norfolk,  a 
Zamglian  (in  our  modero^  dia- 
lect, a  fanatick)  was  accused  of 
heresy,  -and  had  the  honour  to 
be  tried  by  king  Henry  the 
Eighth)  and  many  Lord»  l?piri« 
tual  and  Temporal,  in  West- 
minster-hall ;  Was  found  guilty 
and  obstinate,  and  burnt  in 
Smithfield,  in  the  year  1 538. 

John  Tewksbuiy,  of  London, 
leather-seller,  obstinately  held 
certain  anabaptistical  and  here, 
tlcal  opinions ;  for  which  he  was 
condemned  and  burnt  in  8mith- 
ield|^  in  December,  1539* 


John  Maundrell,  of  Kerel  in 
Wiltshire,  cow- herd,  was  con- 
demned by  the  Bishop  of  Sails- 
bury,  for  obstinately  holding 
divers  heretical  and  fantastical 
opinions,  and  burnt  in  the  year 
1556. 

WUIiam  Tyndal,   about  the 


Modem, 
hand  in  spilling  the  royal  bloody 
was  no  better  a  friend  to  the 
hierarchy,  than  other-  sectaries 
arc  5  was  hanged,  drawn,  and 
quartered  at  Cheting-Cross  (the 
same  sixteenthof  October)  1600. 

Jamer  Naylor,  of  Anderslow 
in  Yorkshire,  declared  himself, 
at  Bristol,  to  be  the  Son  of  God, 
and  King  of  Righteousness; 
where  he  rode  about,  pronoun- 
cing his  blasphemies,  attended 
by  Martha  Simons,  Hannah 
Stranger,  and  Dorcas  Erbury, 
representing  the  three  Maries  in 
the  gospel,  John  xix.  25.  For 
which  (instead  of  a  thousand 
deaths,  which  he  deserred)  he 
had  only  his  tongue  bored 
through  with  a  hot  iron,  at  the 
Old  Etchanfne,  London,  tho 
twenty-seventh  of  December, 
1656. 

John  Lambert,  of  Yorkshire, 
a  great  sectary,  a  partaker  in 
Oliver's  iniquities,  had  the  ho- 
nour to  be  judged  by  king 
Charles  the  Second,  and  his  par- , 
liament,  in  the  year  1660;  was 
found  guilty,  but  mercifully  re- 
prieved during  their  pleasure. 


Praise-god  Barebones,  of 
London,  leather-seller,  was  • 
great  anabaptist  Coramonu 
wealth's-man,  a  lays^reacher^ 
and  of  a  factious  spirit,  yet  the 
mercy  of  the  king  and  parlia.i 
ment  has  pardoned  his  errors,  in 
hopes  he  may  grow  better.  * 

Giles  Prichard,  of  Islington 
in  Middlesex,  cow-herd,  was; 
upon  his  trial  at  the  Sessions- 
House  in  the  Old-Bailey,  found 
guilty  of  the  rebellion,  in  Ja- 
nuary, 1660,'  and  hanged  in 
Cheapside* 

William  Prynne,  In  the  year 
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year  1527,  wrote  a  seditious 
and  ifiTcctire  book  against  the 
bishops  and  |)relates  of  the 
church,  and  intituled  it^  The 
Wicked  Mammon. 


John  Lewis,  an  obstinate  A- 
rian  heretick,  for  denying  the 
Godhead  of  Christ,  and  hold. 
ing  other  blasphemous  and  do* 
testable  heresies,  was  burnt  at 
Norwich,  the  seventeenth  of 
September,  IfiiS* 

In  the^year  1414,  Sir  John 
Oldcastle  and  Sir  Roger  Acton, 
with  other  fanaticks,  plotted  a 
desperate  rebellion,  in  St.  Giles's 
Fields,  against  king  Henry  the 
Fifth ;  for  which  thirty^seTen  of 
them  were,  in  the  same  year, 
and  in  the  same  place,  hanged. 


Sir  Roger  Acton  soon  after 
was  haog^,  drawn,  and  buried 
under  the  gallows,  for  his  de- 
testab^  rebellion. 


JUod^tti. 
10S6,  wrote  the  like,  intituliog 
it,  The  Unbishoping  ofHimo^ 
thy  and  Titus;  the  only  peisoa 
in  this  unhappy  parallel,  who 
has  given  large  testimonies  of 
his  reconcilement  to  loyalty  and 
reason. 

JohnJ«*ry,  a  member  of  the 
long-parliament,  held  the  liko 
opinions,  and  asserted  them  in 
print;  for  which  he  was  only 
dismembered,  escaping  further 
punishment,  through  the  liberty 
of  those  evil  times. 

In  January,  1660,  Thomas 
Venner,  Roger  Uodgkins,  and 
other  fanaticks,  contrived,  a  hor* 
rid  insurrection  in  Wood-street, 
London,  against  king  Charles 
the  Second  (whom  God  long 
preserve!)  for  which  fourteen 
of  them  were  hanged  in  the 
same  month,  and  near  the  same 
place. 

On  the  thirtieth  of  January, 
1660,  Cromwell,  Iroton,  and 
Bradshawy  were  drawn,  hang- 
ed, and  buried  under  Tyburn, 
for  9^ttrder  and  rebellion. 


The  ancient  and  modem  fanaticks  agreed  exactly  in  these  par- 
ticulars ;  First,  They  pretended  the  motion  and  impulse  of  the 
Spirit  for  what  they  did.  Secondly,  They  declared  against  kings 
and  magistrates.  Thirdly,  Against  payment  of  tithes.  Fourth- 
ly.  Against  the  Whore  of  Babylon  and  popish  clergy  (only  our 
moderns  hare  gone  farther,  against  even  all  kinds  of  clergy.) 
Fifthly,  Against  swearing  in  any  case ;  and  they  alledged  scrip* 
ture  for  whatsoever  they  asserted,  ^  We  will  not,'  says  The  Door 
of  Hopej  ^  have  any  thing  to. do  with  the  antichristian  magistnu 
^  cy,  ministry,  tithes,  &c.  which  are  none  of  our  Lord's  appoint- 
*  ment,— but  false  and  Babylonish.'  From  such  saints,  and  such 
martyrs^  good  Lord  deliver  our  gracious  king  and  all  hia  king- 
doms. 
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CHARLES  THE  SECOND, 

KISG  OF  ENGLAND, 

An.l  to  every  ludividual  Member  of  ha  Council. 

^iHent^d  to  them  in  pare  love  and  {^d*  wilt  that  they  might  consider  of  Che 
things  herein  contained,  before  the  Kmn  w«»  crowned,  or  had  taken  his  oath  ; 
forumuch  as  a  necessity  from  the  Lord  whs  laid  upon  the  Penman  of  ihe  said 
EpisUe.  in  order  thtreio,  who  is  known  to  dnrers  people,  hy  the  name  of  Chris- 
topher Cheesinan. 

From  the  Town  of  Heading,  in  Berkshire,  the  15th  of  the  second  Month,  1661, 


rj.IVE  ear,  O  king,  and  hearkon  to  coansel;.  let  thy  heart  be 
^^    inclined  to  understanding,  and  diligently  consider  the  things 
that  concern  thy  eferlasting  peace,  and  the  well-being  of  all  peo- 
ple, under  thy  goyrrnmeot.    And  oh,  you  counsellors  of  the  king, 
kDow  you  this,  that  the  God  of  Israel,  who  governs  in  the  hea- 
vens, and  ill  the  earth,  hath  appeared  in  these  nations,  in  the  ah, 
^nce  of  the  king,  and  since  bis  father's  days,  to  bring  to  pass  hfs 
great  work,  in  performance  of  his  promises,  and  returning  the 
captiyity  of  biii  people,  who  hate  been,  many  ages  past,  most  cr«. 
ellj  afflicted  pnd  oppressed,  under  Pharaoh's  hard  task-masters, 
vho  have  exercised  authority  over  their  consciences,     But,  now, 
<hc  I;»rd  God  is  come  to  deliver  his  Israel,  in  the  Spirit,  by  the 
hand  of  the  great  prophet,  that  Moses '  prophesied  of,  saying, 
'  The  Lord,  your  God  shall  raise  up  a  prophet,  like  unto  me ; 
one  from  among  your  brethren  ;  him  shall  you  hear  ii>  all  things  : 
And  whosoever  shall  withdraw  his  ear  from  hearing  that  prophet, 
shall  be  put  o{[  from  among  the  people.'     'I'his  is'  the  prophet,  O 
^<ng  ar.d  council,  that  is  worthy  to  reign,  and,  by  the  hand  of 
this  prophet,  will  the  Lord  bring  to  pass  tho  purposes  of  hi$r  heart, 
and  will  set  up  justice  and  righteousness  in  the  earth  :  and  who. 
crer  they  be,  that  will  not  bowd^^^n  and  hearken ^to  this  prophet, 
whdher  king,  /councils,  parliaments,  armies,  synods,  or  others, 
5hall  assuredly  be  destroyed,  and  cut  off  from  among  the  people. 
I'or  this  great  prophet,  of  whom  Moses  spoke,  is  the  only  be^ot* 
ten  of  God,  the   Christ,  the  Saviour,  the  Light  of  the  World, 
that  eolightcncth  every  one  that  cometh  into  the  world.     This  is 
he,  0  king  and  council,  that  the  Jjord  God  hath  raised  up   in 
'hesc  nations,  since  thy  father's  days,  and  ^n  thy  absence,  a«nd  he 
*locic  is  worthy  to  reign,  not  synods,  nor  hireling  mini^^ters  ;  and 
thoasands  there  be  within  thy  dominions,  O  king,  that  have  re- 
cciTed  this  gpcat  prophet  and  true  li^ht,  and  a  good  i^iiderirtanding 
thereby  (glory,  glory  to  the  Lord  God  for  evermore)  and  now  are 
^^king  war  with  the  nations  in  righteousness,  and  in  particular, 
*»th  thee,  O  king,  and  with  thy  council ;  not  with  sword,  nor 
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spear,  tif^T  plottings,  nor  combinations,  to  linrt  thee,  O  king,  or 
any  of  thy  family  or  people,  nor  any  ways  seeking  to  remors 
thee  from  thy  crown  and  dignity,  but,  ^ith  the  Spirit  of  God, 
striving  to  establish  thy  throne  in  righteousness,  and  to  crown 
thee  with  eyerlasting  honour  and  dignity.     And  know  this,  0 
king  and  council,  that  the  people  and  servants  of  the  Lord  do  not 
striTe  against  flesh  and  blood,  neither  are  their  weapons  carnal, 
but  spiritual,  and  mighty,  through  God,  to  make  war  with  the 
Man  of  Sin  in  all  his  appearances  and  forms  of  governments,  whe- 
ther  presbytery,  or  episcopacy,  or  any  other  anti-christian  form, 
which  innst  all  be  thrown  down  in  this  day  of  the  Lord*s  mightj 
power,  wherein  he  hath  made  bare,  and  will,  yet  more  and  more, 
make  bare  his  arm ;  and  his  power  and  authority  shall  be  known 
against  the  hierarchy  of  antichrist,  in  the  utter  destruction  there, 
of;  the  I^rd  will  dash  to  pieces  sdl  the  powers  and  authoritia  of 
the  earth  that  stand  in  his  way,  or,  any  way,  seek  to  uphold  the 
kingdom  and  withority  of  the  beast,  and  of  the  false  prophet  which 
is  full  of  darkness.     And  the  Jjovd  God  will  bring  in  his  kingdom 
of  righteousness,  which  he,  hath  begun  to  set  up,  and  the  same 
will  finish,  though  it  be  to  the  everlasting  destruction  of  all  earthly 
potentates  and  people,  that  stand  in  opposition  thereto. 

Therefore,  O  king,  take  heed  what  thou  dost,  in  this  thy  day, 
and  power:  And,  O  council  of  the  king,  take  heed,  lest  yoa 
counsel  the  king,  either  to  swear,  or  to  go  about  to  establbb,  or 
set  up  the  kingdom  of  antichrist,  under  any  form  whatsoever,  whe- 
ther episcopacy,  or  presbytery,  or  any  other ;  for  assuredly,  if 
you  BO  do,  it  will  be  the  utter  destruction  both  of  you,  and  j  our 
king.  And  again  X  say,  O  king  and  council,  take  heed;  for 
your  enemy,  and  the  enemy  of  man's  salvation,  is  very  actifs 
in  this  day,  and  will  not  cease  tempting  of  you,  both  witiiin  and 
vvithout,  to  make  yon  instruments  to  obstruct  the  work  of  the 
Lord,  to  whose  temptations,  if  you  yield,  the  Lord  will  dash  you 
to  pieces ;  and  so  you  will  become  as  miserable  as  those  that  are 
gone  before  you. 

And,  O  king,  in  the  fear  and  dread  of  the  Lord,  prize  ihy 
time,  and  the  Lord's  mercies  towards  thee,  and  thy  family,  for 
they  have  been  very  gieat,  in  this  day  of  thy  visitation,  wherein 
the  Lord 'hath  not  been  wanting  to  thee,  but  hath  sent  his  ser- 
vants, time  after  time,  to  counsel  thee,  and  to  forewarn  thee,  of 
the  sore  judgments  that  are  hastening  upon  these  nations,  for  the 
wickedness  thereof. 

And  the  Lord  God  hath  been  striving  witli  thee,  not  only  by 
his  Spirit,  in  his  ministers  and  servants ;  but  his  witness,  in  thine 
own  conscience  also,  since  he  hath  set  thee  upon  thy  father's 
throne. 

AAd  myself  (as  one  of  theleast,  to  whom  the  Lord  hath  shewed 
mercy,  in  bringing  me  into  the  good  land,  wherein  every  on<$, 
<hat  is  faithful,  reoeives  of  the  fruits  and  increase  thereof,  and 
drinks  of  the  pleasant  streams  that  therein  run,  which  more  refresh 
Ihan  all  the  increase  of  earthly  treasure)  do  now,  in  obedience  ta 
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A«  mofioot  of  Goii*s  Spirit,  and  in  his  fear  and  dread,  gire  in  my 
tcstimonj  b^^fore  thee,  O  king,  and  before  thy  council,  for  tho 
Lord  God,  though  King  of  Kings,  yet  not  obeyed  by  the  people, 
oat  of  his  fear,  and  teachers  of  these  nations,  and  for  his  truth, 
.  that  it  faliea  in  the  gates;  and,  for  his  people,  though  harmless 
and  just,  yet  more  oppressed  than  any  other  people  in  the  nations, 
by  reason  of  .the  hireling  ministry,  which  teach  the  people  to  err, 
and  arc  enemies  to  God's  truth  and  people. 

Know  this  now,  therefore,  O  king,  that,  if  thou  wilt  not  re. 
gard  the  Lord  God^  striving  with  thee,  by  his  servants,  nor 
hearken  to,  nor  return  at  the  reproofs  of  God's  witness,  in  thy 
own  conscience,  then  the  Lord  will  withhold  his  servants  from 
thee,  and  his  Spirit  from  striving  with  thee,  and  give  thee  up  to 
hardoMs  of  heart ;  and  then  thou  wilt  be  ruled  by  blood-thirsty 
men,  enemies  to  God's  truth,  and  his  people,  who  will  cause  thee 
to  do  such  things,  which,  may  be,  was  once  far  from  thy  heart  to 
do  ;  and  then  the  Lord  God,  who  respects  no  man's  person,  wilt 
•mite  thee  and  them,  with  a  very  terrible  overthrow,  and  utter 
rain  and  destruction,  as  he  hath  done  to  those  that  have  gone  bc« 
fore  thee,  who  would  not  hearken  to  God's  servants,  nor  return 
at  his  reproofs.     For  known  be  it  to  thee,  O  king,  God  did  not 
remove  those  men  from  the  throne  of  government,  in  these  na. 
tions,  for  their  well-doing,  but  for  their  evil ;  for  their  unrighte. 
OU8  and  unjust  actions,  bccaase  they  governed  not  for  God  ;  and 
therefore,  as  the  kingdoms  of  the  earth  are  the  Lord's,  so  he  dis. ' 
poseth  of  them,  as  he  pieaseth :  He  plucks  down  the  governors 
therein,  whose  actions  proclaim  them  traytors  to  their  lord  and 
master,  who  intrusted  them,  and  set  np  others  to  try  them  also, 
whether  they  will  obey  and  do  his  commands,  and  the  things  that 
he  delights  in :  Viz.  mercy  and  justice,  true  judgment  and  righte- 
ousness ;  and  the  contrary  he  denies,  with  the  workers  thereof, 
from*  the  highest  to  the  lowest    And  so,  when  that  wicked  apd 
perfidious  generation  of  men  would,  by  no  means,  be  refonnccl, 
then  the  wrath  of  the  Lord  was  kindled,  and  his  decree  went  forth 
against  them ;  and  so  they  were  daihed  in  pieces,  even  like  a  pot» 
tcr*!  vessel ;  it  was  their  wickedness  caused  them  to  ftff,  and  no- 
thing else ;  for  they  still  obstructed  the  Lord's  work,  and  yet  he 
boire  with  them  a  long  time,  and  would  not  that  any  should  break 
them  to  pieces,  but  disappointed  all  plottings  and  combinations 
against  them,  from  time  to  time ;  and  also  counselled  them,  by  hit 
ministers  and  servants,  which  he  sent  unto  them,  and  did  warn 
them  of  the  evil  that  fell  upon  them  long  before  it  came,  and  re- 
proved them  of  their  evil  deeds,  and,  divers  times,  suffered  their 
own  servants  to  take  their  power  from  them,  and  then  they  lay 
under  shame  and  contempt  for  some  time,  and  then  restored  to 
government  a'gaio ;  but  still  they  went  on,  in  their  evil  practices, 
being  covetous,  self-seeking  men,  having  a  form  of  godliness,  but 
denied  the  power  thereof;  they  were  great  oppressors,  and  hard- 
hearted men;  and  imprisoned  the  ministers  and  servants  of  the 
JLoid|  and  maintained  an  idle,  dronisb,  idpiatrous,  hireling,  tyth^^ 
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taking  xnioistry  in  the  nations ;  and  stifTered  them  to  persecute, 
oppress,  and  afflict  the  roost  precious  minister*:  and  servants  of 
God,  whose  estates  they  took  away,  and  whose  bodies  they  inn- 
prisoned,  and  some  of  them  most  cruelly  abused  in  prison,  cren 
unto  death.  Marie,  therefore,  O  kinj;,  had  the  LtTd  been  pleased 
with  such  things,  then,  doubtless,  thou  and  thy  party  had  never 
returned  to  govern  in  these  nations  any  more ;  if  the  Lord  had 
Been  good,  that  oppression,  and  grinding  the  faces  of  the  poor, 
and  maintaining  a  hireling  ministry,  and  forcing  the  p«ople  of  God 
to  pay  tythes,  and  persecuting  and  imprisoning  of  God's  ministers 
and  servants,  should  have  continued  in  these  nations,  then  those 
men,  which  he  removed  to  bring  thee  in,  mi(;ht  have  been  fit  in- 
struments  for  such  a  "^ork,  and  no  need  for  thee  to  have  been 
brought  in,  in  so  eminent  a  manner,  to  do  the  work,  with  which 
the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  was  burdened  and  grieved,  from  day  to  day, 
and  for  which  his  wrath  broke  forth  against  those  men,  whose 
names  now  rot  in  perpetual  infamy. 

Therefore,  doth'  it  not  concern  thee,  0  king,  and  thy  council, 
io  consider  what  you  are  doing  ?  For  the  Lord  is  the  same  now, 
as  ever  he  was,  and  regards  not.  king,  councils,  parliaments,  ar- 
mies, protectors,  so  called,  or  any  one,  more  than  another,  other- 
wise than  they  are  found  in  the  path  of  righteousness,  mercy,  and 
true  judgment. 

Therefore,  awake,  awake,  O  king ;  with  thy  council  stand  np, 
and  see  whereon  the  basis  of  thy  kingdom  stands,  lest  thy  crown 
and  di;;tuty  fall  in  the  dust  in  these  great  overturnings ;  for  verily, 
verily,  there  is  yet  a  greater  overturning  than  has  been,  that  will 
suddenly  come  upon  these  nations :  In  which  overturning,  O  king, 
thou,  and  thy  party,  if  you  proceed,  as  yon  have  begun,  most  be 
the  very  subject  matter  of  the  day,  and  must  drink  the  very  bot- 
tom and  dregs  of  thsrt  cup,  which  all  persons,  that  have  miscarried 
in  government  for  divers  years  past,  have  tasted  of;  for  the  Lord 
has  tried  yon  many  years,  by  sore  and  grievous  affliction,  and  now 
hath  restored  you,  that  all  people  and  nations  may  see  what  yon 
will  do  ;  and  thou,  O  king,  and  thy  party,  ha^st  begun  to  set  up 
and  maintain  that  false  ministry  and  worship,  and  Idolatrous  prac- 
tice, and  vain  sports  (for  which  the  wrath  of  God  broke  forth, 
about  twenty  years  since,  against  thy  family)  that  is  to  say,  epis- 
«;opacy,  with  all  the  abominations,  both  in  worship  and  practice, 
which  it  brings  along  with  it,  notwithstanding  the  light  that  shines 
in  this  day  of  the  Lord's  mighty  power,  and  this  glorious  day  of 
visitation,  wherein  the  Lord  hath  admitted  you  io  stand'for  trial : 
And  know  this,  O  king,  thy  father  and  his  party  deceased,  never 
saw  such  a  day,  nor  received  so  much  mercy  (as  thee,  and  thy 
party  that  now  survives,  have  done)  but  were  in  the  dark  and 
doudy  day,  folded  up  under  the  hireling  ministers,  and  had  not 
the  minis  tors  of  Christ,  the  Light  of  the  world,  sent  unto  them, 
with  message  after  message,  as  to  thee,  and  thy  party,  hath  been 
done,  counselling  thee,  O  king,  and  thy  council,  tufearGdd,  and 
to  work  righteousness ;  and  the  ministers  and  servants  of  the  Lord 
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hare  been  faUhful  unto  thee,  O  king,  in  every  thing,  and  in  this 
thing  io  particnlar ;  that  is,  thou  limit  not  the  Spirit  of  God,  in 
forcing  all  to  worship  God,  after  the  manner  of  the  nation<«  and 
heathen,  nor  to  maintain  a  hireling  ministry;  for,  w-fiorc  there  is 
iuc!i  a  thing  done  by  authority,  there  must  of  necessity  follow  j^reat 
ignorance,  and  gross  darkness  will  soon  cbrer  the  face  of  such  1 
narioii ;  for  a  forced  uniformity  in  matters  of  God's  worship,  and 
the  hirv'iing  ministry,  are  not  of  God,  but  of  the  dcTil ;  not  of 
£hri.<it,  but  antichrist  ;'and  such  a  ministry  I  do  afllirm,  and  shall 
maintain,  was  the  cause  of  thy  father's  fall ;  for  the  hireling  mini- 
stry,  at  tha  time,  had  their  hearts  full  of  war,  and  were  divided, 
and  &o  ministered  death  unto  the  people  on  both  sides.  And  if 
thou,  O  king,  shalt  suffer  religion  to  be  established  by  a  law,  and 
shalt  force  people  thereunto,  it  will  be  thy  utter  ruin,  and  thoa 
wilt  a<«suredly  miscarry  in  government,  as  any  that  hath  gone  be. 
fore  thee. 

And  this  I  declare  to  thee  in  tender  love  and  pity  towards  thee, 
and  likewise  exhort  thee  in  the  fear  and  dread  of  the  Lord  God, 
that  ihou  swear  not  at  all ;  for,  if  thou  dost,  thou  breakest  the 
coiDDiaid  of  Christ  Jesus,  the  Light  9f  the  World,  wbo  is  the  wis^ 
dom  of  God  (by  whom  princes  rule,  and  the  kings  of  the  earth 
decree  jusittce)  who  said,  '  Swear  not  at  all/  Consider,  O  king, 
what  advantage  is  swearing  to  the  just  man  ?  Wilt  he  be  the  more 
just  for  vwcaring  ?  Or,  is  the  command  of  Christ  of  none  etfect  ? 
iNay,  O  king,  the  just  man  need  not  swear,  thereby  to  add  to  his 
integrity  ;  nor  doth  the  unjust  man  any  ways  abate  or  destroy  the 
deceit  or  hypocrisy  of  his  wicked  heart,  whereby  ho  may  become 
iDorr  just,  by  swearing.  Therefore,  O  king,  If  thou  canst  not  do 
justice  and  right,  for  the  people  over  whom  God  hath  made  thee 
chief  ruler  and  magistrate,  without  swearing,  thou  wilt  never  be 
able  to  do  it  by  swearing.  Nay,  O  king,  but  on  the  contrary,  for 
thee  to  swear  that  thou  wilt  maintain  such  religion,  or  do  such  and 
such  justice  for  the  people,  puts  thee  into  an  absolute  incapalxlrty 
to  do  justice,  forasmuch  as  that  thou  refuscst  that  wisdom,  by 
^hich  kings  decree  justice,  as  aforesaid,  that  is,  Christ  Jesus,  the 
^Visdom  uf  God,  who  said,  ^  Swear  not  at  all,'  and  so  said  his 
apostle  James.  And,  under  the  old  covenant,  an  oath  was  an  end^ 
to  all  strife;  but  Christ  the  oath  of  God,  and  new  cover^ant,  said, 
*  ^wear  not  at  all ;'  and  Christ  the  new  covenant  Is  the  prophet^ 
that  Moses  prophesied  of,  and  said,  ^  Whosoever  woji\ld  not  hear 
him,  should  be  cut  off  from  among  the  people.' 

Therefore,  O  king  and  council,  swear  not  at  all,  neither  esta« 
hlish  religion  by  a  law,  to  force  an  uniformity  thereunto,  nor 
maintain  a  hireling  ministry ;  for  socb  a  thing  was  the  overthrow 
not  only  of  thy  father,  but  of  all  that  have  followed  after,  till  thy- 
»clf,'  by  the  mighty  hand  of  God,  were  set  in  the  place  where  no>y 
tfcou  art*  The  parliamenb,  protectors,  and  artnies  were  all  swcar^ 
crs,  and  high  pretenders  to  religion  in  the  form,  but  nothing  in 
the  power,  but  persecuted  all  the.  upright  in  heart,  M(ho  were  in 
thq  pov^cr,  but  ont  of  their  form ;  so  1  say,  those  governors  wjia 
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hare  mUcarriod  in  gOTermDent  did  busy  themselves  rtfj  n^uch  in 
natters  of  God,  toncbing  the  consciences  of  other  men,  whereof 
thej  had  nothing  io  do ;  but,  in  the  mean  time,  neglected  the  wit- 
ness  of  God  in  their  own  particulars,  and  so  were  mindless  and 
careless  of  their  duties,  as  civil  magistrates,  professing  theraselres 
wise,  and  exalting  themseWes  into  the  temple  jof  God,  wherein 
they  had  not  to  do,  save  in  their  own  particulars.  They  became 
fools  even  in  the  management  of  their  civil  affairs,  and  so  laid  a 
sandy  foundation,  and,  like  foolish  builders,  continued  building 
their  own,  till  such  time  as  their  building  did  fall,  and  great  was 
the  fall  thereof.  And  all  this  did  proceed  from  the  hireling  mi- 
nistry^ which  hath  in  all  ages  brought  forth  the  same  fruits,  being 
still  fawning  upon,  and  tampering  with  the  great  men  of  the  earth, 
and  kings  and  councils,  and  parliaments,  and  all  men  in  authoritj, 
to  establish  religion,  and  to  settle  their  maintenance;  andthen, 
as  the  prophet  saith  of  them,  ^  He  that  will  not  put  into  their 
^  mouths,  they  presently  make  war  against  him' ;  and  this  hath 
been  the  state  and  condition  of  this  nation  and  others. 

And  therefore,  O  king  and  council,  be  wise,  and  learn  by  other 
•  men^s  harms  (who  not  contenting  thcm^clres  in  their  places,  to  do 
the  work  set  them  about,  but  Icaring  their  own  work  undone,  did 
intermeddle  and  busy  themselves  about  God's  Hork,  and  the  con- 
sciences of  men,  of  which  Christ  alone  is  Lord  ;  and  for  this  hath 
the  Lord  dashed  them  to  pieces,  one  after  another,  since  thy  fa- 
ther's (lays;  first  the  parliament,  then  protector,  so  called,  ami 
protector  again ;  then  the  parliamrnt,  then  army  and  Committee 
of  Safety,  so  called,  then  parliament  again  ;  against  all  which  the. 
Lord  hath  appeared  in  much  severity,  and  hath  removed  all  out  of 
his  way,  and  hath  brought  ^hce  and  thy  party  into  their  place  and 
authority,  to  try  you*  Take  heed,  I  say,  therefore,  0  king  and 
council,  of  running  against  this  rock,  for,  if  you  do,  you  will  as- 
suredly be  dashed  to  pieces^  as  they  already  are ;  for  false  wor- 
ship and  false  ministers  must  down,  and  all  that  take  part  with 
them,  and,  till  that  time,  there  will  never  be  peace  on  earth ;  for 
it  is  the  false  ministry,  that  divides  the  people,  and  causes  them  io 
run  into  factions  and  divisions,  and  that  sets  people  at  variance  one 
with  another. 

The  false  ministry,  O  king,  that  Is  the  evil  tree  which  brings 
forth  bad  fruit;  and,  indeed,  they  can  do  no  otherwise^  for  (hey 
are  not  of  God,  but  of  the  evil  one.  It  is  clearly  so,  O  king ;  (or 
the  tree  was  to  be  known  by  his  fruit,  and  he.  is  now  grown  so  big, 
apd  his  fruit  so  numerous,  that  one  may  run  and  read  of  what  sort 
the  tree  is ;  and  they,  that  seo  it  not  to  be  the  evil  tree,  arc  very 
near  the  pit  of  everlasting  destruction. 

Thou  wast  a  child,  O  king,  in  thy  father's  days,  and  kneweit 
not  to  what  perfection  this  evil  tree  was  then  grown ;  but  with- 
draw thyself  a  little  into  thy  private  chamber,  and  there  inquire  of 
the  ancient  of  days,  and  ask  counsel  at  the  oracle  of  God,  the 
light  in  thine  own  conscience,  and  therewith  compare  the  doctrine 
'^f  Chrbt,  who  is  the  word  of  Godj  and  is  very  near  thee,  cTcn 
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in  Ay  Be«rt,  and  in  tby  montb,  and  thou  trOt  then  see,  hear,  and 
undentaad  what  Chmtand  his  apostles  taj,  and  the  propheta  be. 
fore  them,  concemiog  the  false  prophets  and  the  false  ministen. 

C.C. 


AN  ACCOUNT  OF  THE  BURIAL  OF 

KING  CHARLES  THE  FIRST,   AND  OF  OLI- 
VER CROMWELL: 

In  which  it  appears,  how  Qlirer's  friends  contriTed  to  secore  bis  Body  from  futurt 
disgrace,  and  to  eipose  the  Corpse  of  Kine  Charles  to  be  substituted  in  thf 
paoishmem  and  ignominj  designed  for  the  Usurper's  Bod  j.    MS. 


Amongst  other  Papers,  the  following  MS.  was  carefully  preserved  by  my  Lord 

Oxford.     It  contains  an  Extract  from  the  Journal  of  the  House  of  Commons ; 

•which  bottoaroble  Mouse,  resolring  to  disgrioe  the  name  of  the  late  Vsurper 

OiiTcr  Cromwell,  as  far  a«  lay  in  their  power,  ordered  bis  Body  to  be  taken  up, 

and  to  he  first  hanged  on  the  gallows  at  Tyburn,  and  then  to  be  burnt. 

Thii  Order  was  ponoed  by  the  Serjeant  of  that  honoui:ahle  Heate  to  far,  as  to 
find  a  Coffin  with  Olirer't  name,  and  usurped  Titles,  at  the  east-end  of  tb^ 
middle  isle  of  Henry  the  Seventh's  Chapel,  in  Westminster- Abbey. 

Thu,  with  an  account  where  the  said  Inscription  is,  or  was,  within  a  few  yeari 
ag«,  to  be  seeut  is  written  in  «  very  fair  hand« 

Then,  in  two  different  hands,  there  follows  the  rooit  remarkable  account  of  a 
Counter- Interment  of  the  Arch-Traytor,  as  well  as  the  reason  and  contrivance 
to  secure  his  Body  from  that  expected  ignominy,  and  to  continue  the  revenge 
«f  King  Charles's  enemies,  even  to  the  disgrace  of  sobstitnting  the  Body  of  the 
beheaded  King,  in  the  punishment  intended  by  a  justly  enraged  People,  upon 
'  the  dead  Body  of  the  Usurper. 


SOON  after  tbe  restoration,  the  then  serjeant  of  tlie  house  of 
commoQg  was  ordered,  bj  the  house,  to  go  with  his  officers  to 
St.  Peter's,  Westminster,  and  demand  the  body  of  Oli?er  Crom- 
well,  buried  there,  to  be  taken  up,  in  order  to  be  disposed  in  the 
manner  the  house  should  adjudge  fitting* 

Whereupon  the  said  serjeant  went,  and,  in  the  middle  isle  of 
Henry  the  Serenth's  chapel,  at  the  east  end,  upon  taking  up  the 
parement,  in  a  rault,  was  found  his  corpse ;  in  the  inside  of  whose 
coffin,  and  upon  the  breast  of  the  corpse,  was  laid  a  copper-plate, 
finely  gilt,  inclosed  in  a  thio  case  of  lead^  on  the  one  side  where, 
of,  were  engrared  the  arms  of  £ngland,  impaled  with  the  arms  of 
OliTer;  and,  on  the  reverse,  the  following  legenda,  tiz. 

GiiTerins  Protector  Reipublice  Angliae,  Scotiae,  &  Hibemiae,  Na- 
tus  95.«  Apri).  1599,  Inauguratns  le.""  Dec.^  1663,  Mortuns 
3.*^  Sept'*',  Anno  1668,  Uic  situs  est. 

The  said  serjeant,  believing  the  plate  to  be  gold,  took  it  pre. 
tendedly,  as  his  fee ;  and  Mr.  Gifford,  of  Colcheiter,  wba  mar^ 
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ried  theserjeanVs  dalighter,  has  now  the  plate,  which,  hit  fkdier* 
iiulaw  fold  him,  he  came  b^r,  in  the  manner  above  related. 

f 

A  cQunter'interment  of  the  aforesaid  arch^trai^tor^  ax  averredy 
and  teadif  to  be  deposed  (if  occayion  required)  by  Mr*  * 

,  Barkxtead^  who  daily  frequents  Richard's  Coffee- lliuse^  uithin 
Temple- Bar ^  being  son  to  Barksteady  the  regicide^  thai  uas 
executed  as  suchy  soon  after  the  rest  or  at  ion  ^  the  son  being  ^  eU 
iJie  time  of  tlie  said  avch^raytor^ s  (fcaihy  about  the  age  of  Jif^ 
teen  years. 
> 

That  the  said  regicide  Barkstcad,  being;  lieutenant  x)f  the  Tower 
of  London,  and  a  great  confident  of  the  usurper,  did,  i^mong  other* 
'  such  confidents,  in  the  time  of  the  usurper's  sickness,  de»ire  to 
iLnow  where  he  would  be  buried :  To  which  he  answeretl,  where 
he  had  obtained  the  greatest  victory  and  glory,  and  as  nigh,  the  spot 
as  could  be  guessed,  where  the  heat  of  the  action  was,  viz.  in  the 
field  at  Nascby,  co.  Northampton  ;  which  accordingly  was  thus 
performed:  At  midnight  (soon  afror  his  death)  being  first  em- 
balmed, and  wrapped  in  a  leaden  coffin,  he  was,  in  a  hearse,  con* 
Teyed  to  the  said  field,  the  said  Mr.  Barkstead,  by  order  of  his  fa<< 
thcr,  attending  close  to  the  hcarse~;  and,  being;  come  to  the  field, 
there  found,  about  the  midst  of  it,  a  grave,-  dug  about  nine  feet 
deep,  with  the  greeu  sod  carefully  laid  on  one  side,  and  the  iiionl4 
on  the  other ;  in  which,  the  coffin  being  soon  put,  the  grave  was 
instantly  filled  up,  and  the  green  sod  laid  exactly  fiat  upon  it,  care 
being  taken,  that  the  surplus  mould  was  clean  taken  away. 

Soon  after,  like  care  was  taken,  that  the  said  field  was  intirely 
plou|(hed  up,  and  sown  three  or  four  years  suocessiTciy  with 
wheat. 

Several  other  material  circumstance.^,  relating  to  the  said  inter, 
ment,  the  said  Mr.  Barkstead  relates  (too  long  to  be  here  inserted) 
and,  particularly,  after  the  restoration,  his  conference  with  the 
late  (witty)  Duke  of  Buckingham.  &r. 

Talking  over  this  account  t)f  Barkstcad's,  with  the  Reverend 
Mr.  Sm  ■  ,  of  Q ,  whose  father  had  long  resided  in  Flo- 
rence, as  a  merchant,  and  afterwards  as  minister  from  king  Charles 
the  Second,  and  had  been  wcM  acquainted  with  the  fugitives  after 
the  restoration ;  he  assured  me,  he  had  often  heard  the  said  ac- 
count  by  other  hands:  Those  miscreants  always  boasting,  that  they 
had  wrecked  their  revenge  against  the  father,  as  far  as  human  fore, 
sight  could  carry  it,  by  beheading  him,  whilst  living,  and  making 
hp  best  friends  the  executors  of  the  utmost  ignominies  u)K>n  him, 
when  dead.  Asking  him  the  particular  meaning  of  the  last  sen. 
tence,  he  said,  that  Oliver,  and  his  friends,  apprehending  the  re. 
storation  of  the  Stuart  family ;  and  that  all  imaginable  disgrace,  on 
that  turn,  would  be  put  upon  his  body,  as  well  as  memory ;  he 
contrived  his  own  burial,  as  averred  by  Barkstead,  having  all  the 
theatrical  honours  of  a  pompous  funeral  paid  to  an  empty  coffin, 
$ato.  wliicl^  sU'terwards^  was  removed  the  corpse  of  the  martyr^ 
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(wKieh,  by  Lord  Clarendon'!  <mn  account,  bad  nerer  trtiT^,  or 

certaioly,  been  interred  ;  and,  after  the  restoration,  when  moctdu 

U^rntly  fought  after,  by  the  lt)arl»  of  Southampton  and  Lindaey, 

at  the  command  of  king  Charles  the  Second,  in  ord^r  to  a  solemn 

remo?al,*  could  no  where,  in  the  church  \%berc  he  was  said  to  have 

been  buried,   be  found)  that,  if  any  sentence  should  be  pronoun* 

ftHi,  as  upon  bis  body,  it  might  efiectualiy   fall  upon  that  of  tho 

king.     Th%t,   on  that  order  of  the  commons,  in  king  Charles  the 

Second's  time,   the  tomb* was  l)ruken  down,  ahd  the  body  taken 

out  of  a  coffin  sojnscribcd,  as  mentioned  in  the  Serjeant's  report, 

V as  from  thence  conveyed  to  Tyburn,  and,  to  the  utnuxtt  joy  and 

triumph  of  that  crew  of  miscreants,  hung  publickly  on  the  gal* 

lowt,  amidat  an  infinite  crowd  of  sp^  ctator»,  almost  infected  witb 

the  noisomeness  of  the  stench.    The  secret  being  only  amongst 

that  abandoned  few,  there  was  no  doubt  in  the  rest  of  the  people, 

but  thi*  bodies,  so  exposed,  were  the  bodies  they  vi  ere  said  to  bn^ ; 

had  not  some^  whose  cfariosity  had  brought  them  nearer  to  th4 

tree,  observed,,  with  horror,  the  remains  of  i^  counteuance  tbey, 

Httlc  had  expected  there;  and  that,  on  tying  the  cord,  there  was 

^strofig  scam  about  the  neck,  by  which  the  head  had  been,  as  was 

lupposed,  immediately  after  the  decollation,  fastened  again  to  the 

body.  This  being  whispered  about,  and  the  numbers  that  came  to 

the  dismal  siglit  hoi^rly  increasing,  notice  was  injmediately  given 

Qf  the  suspicion  to  the  attending  officer,  who  dispatched  a  messen^ 

gcr  to  court^  to  acquaint  them  with  the  rumour,  and  the  ill  con. 

sequences  the  spreading  qr  examining  into  it  further,  might  hare* 

On  which  the  bodies  were  immediately  ordered  down,  to  be  buried 

>^n,  to  prewent  any  infeotion,    'Ccctaln  is  it,   they « were  not 

borni,  as  in  prudence,  for  that  protended  reason,  might  have  been 

npected ;  as  well  as  in  justice,  to  have  shewn  the  utmost  detes* 

Nation  for  their  crimes,  and  the  most  lasting  mark  of  infamy  tbej 

Mold  inflict  upon  them.     This  was  the  account  he  gave.     What 

troth  there  is  in  if,  is  not  so  certain.     Many  circumstances  make 

the lurmise  not  altogether  improbable:  As  all  those  enthusiast^ 

to  the  last  moment  of  their  lives,  ever  gloried  in  the  truth  of  it. 
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TBC  L4TS    USURPER*    AMD    PRFTEitfDXO   PBOTSCTOH    OV  SiraiAV»|   $Ct* 

Inlj  collected  and  published,  fur  a  Warning  to  all  Tyrants  and  Usurpers. 

By  J.  H.  Gent. 
iMidoos  Printed  for  f.  Coles,  at  tlic  Lamb  in  tha  Old-Bailej,  166% 

CHAP.    I. 

Shasing  the  Birth  0r^  Parentage^  and  Place  oj  Nativity  of  the 

said  Olivcx  Cromi»clL 

X^B  vnparalleled  actions  of  this  man  hav«  made  people  more 

Cj^rioas,  than  oth^rwi^e  th^y  would  be,  to  know  his  rise  and 

^irth^  which  otherwise  might  better,  to  the  advantage  of  hU  me^ 
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mOTjj  bare  been  yet  obscnrod  and  concealed-;  for  It  villneUlicr 
add  praise  nor  commendation,  either  to  his  conntry  or  relations ; 
both  which  have  publickly  protested  their  shame  and  their  abhor- 
i^nce  of  him.  So  that,  without  prejudice  to  his  family,  who  have 
deared  themselves  of  any  participation  of  his  facts,  and  did,  and 
do,  detest  both  him  and  them :  Yon  may  understand,  he  was  the 
son  of  Henry  Cromwell,  alias  Williams,  the  younger  son  of  Sir 
Henry  Cromwell,  of  Hlnchingbrook, .  in  the  county  of  Hunting- 
don,  Knight,  who 'so  magnificently  treated  king  James  in  tiiat 
place,  at  his  coming  into  England ;  who  so  loyally  and  affection- 
ately loved  king  Charles  the  Martyr  ;  and,  who,  lastly,  so  hated 
and  abominated  this  Oliver,  his-  nephew,  god-son,  and  name- 
•bke. 

He  was  bom  at  Huntingdon,  in  the  year  1599,  where  his  fa- 
ther, being  a  cadet,  or  younger  brother,  as  we  have  said,  having 
no  large  estate,  had  intermarried  with  a  brewer's  widow,  by  whom 
he  had  some  addition  of  fortune,  and  from  her  sprung  that  story 
of  Oliver's  being  a  brewer  in  Huntingdon.  He  was,  from  his  in- 
fancy, a  lusty,  active  child,  and  of  a  sttirdy  rough  temper ;  which, 
to  remedy,  in  his  young  years,  his  father  prudently  took  this 
course; 

CHAP.  IL 

IldtD  Oliver  was  educated  and  brought  up  in  the  University  of 
Cambridge^  and  afterwards  in  Lincoln'' s* Inn ^  in  the 

Studi/  of  the  Law, 

-  Anotrr  the  age,  therefore,  of  thirteen  or  fourteen  years,  his  fa- 
ther sent  him  to  the  University  of  Cambridge,  to  have  him  tem- 
pered and  managed,  by  the  severe  tuition  and  discipline  of  the 
(Jnivetsity  ;  but  his  tutor  quickly  perceived  the  boisterous  and  nn- 
tractable  spirit  of  his  pupil,  who  was  more  for  action  than  specu- 
lation, and  loved  cudgels,  foot-ball-playing,  or  any  game  aiid  ex- 
ercise, better  than  his  book  ;  so  that  there  was  no  hopes  of  mak- 
ing .him  a  scholar,  or  a  learned  man  ;  and  much  ado  there  was  to 
keep  him  so  in  compass,  that  he  became  not  an  open  and  publick 
dishonour  to  his  friends ;  (here  he  was  made  an  actor  in  the  play 
of  the  five  Senses,  where  he  ominously  stumbled  at  a  Crown,  which 
he  had  also  dreamed  he  should  once  wear)  whereupon  he  was  pre. 
sently  removed,  his  tutor  weary,  and  afraid  of  disgrace  by  him,  to 
Lincoln's- Inn,  where  he  might  with  less  imputation  and  observ- 
ance, if  his  bent  were  so  given,  roister  it  out,  and  yet,  without 
much  trouble,  attain  some  knowledge  in  the  laws,  to  qualify  him 
for  a  country  gentleman,  and  that  little  competency  his  father  could 
leave  him.  But  no  such  rudiments  would  sink  into  him ;  he  was 
for  rougher  arguments  and  pleas,  club-law ;  and,  indeed,  what 
occasion  had  he  to  know  and  be  Tersed  in  the  law,  whose  designs, 
and  wicked  practices  afterwards,  were  directly  opposite  to  all  laws, 
bbth  divine  and  human  ?  So  that  he  continued  not  long  there, 
but' was  called  home,  his  father  dying  soon  after,  and  leaving  him 
to  hb  awing. 
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CHAP.  III. 

Of  his  Manner  of  Life  and  Conversation  in  the  Country ^ 

OlitbR)  being  come  dovrn  into  the  country,  and  growing  itiir* 

dy,  and  of  man's  stature,  frequented  all  manner  of  wild  company^ 

Wlio  but  he  at  any  match  or  game  whatsoeTer,  where  he  would 

drifik  and  roar  with  the  rodest  of  his  cdmfNinioDs  ?     And  when  hii 

money,  which  he  had  sparingly  from  his  mother,  who  yet  l^ept  tiie 

parse,  fkiled  him,  he  woold  make  the  Tictuallen  trust  him,  to 

such  a  ruin  of  bis  credit  and  rcpntation,  he  being  as  famous  for  hii 

ranting  and  his  scores,  as  after,  for  his  prayers  and  victories,'  flmt 

the  ale- wires  of  Huntingdon,  if  they  saw  him  coming,  would. set 

op  a  cry,  ^  Here  comes  young  Cvomwell,  shot  up  the  doors,  and 

•o  keep  him  out.'     But  he  had  better  success  in  the  war,  for. then 

there  was  no  shutting  of  him  out,  no  garison  or  castle,  or  strength 

whatsoeTer,  was  sufficient  to  debar  him*     But  that  may  be  impu. 

table  to  the  luck  of  his  former  atchievements,  fqrtnne  being  tied 

at  his  girdle,  and  keeping  a  constant  tenor  with  him ;  for,  at. this 

age,  he  wonld  make  nothing  of  beating  of  tinkers,  an4  such 

masty  fellows  at  quarter-staff,  or  any  such  weapon'  they  wopld 

chuse;  so  that  he  was  dreaded  by  all  the  ale-drinkers,  as  well  as 

aicwives  of  the  country.  '         • 

CHAP.  IV. 

now  Oliver  was  reclaimed  fr^m  these  lewd  courses^  and  how  h6 
joined  himself  to  the  preciser  sort^  and  became  an 

.  Hypocritical  Convert* 

'  By  these  debauched  courses  of  life,  and  regardless  thoughts  how 
the  world  went,  as  long  as  drink  and  company  could  be  had,  no 
matter  how  nor  where ;  he  had  so  endangered  his  small  estate  and 
patrimony,  and  was  so  far  in  debt,  that  he  was  forced  to  retire 
himself,  and  get  out  of  the  way,  and  live  privately,  for  fear  of  pri. 
vate  arrests  and  judgments,  which  were  brought  against  him.  In 
thi^  solitary  condition,  he  had  time  to  bethink  himself  of  his  con* 
dition ;  and  having  nothing  else  to  do,  having  played  a  part  at 
Cambridge,  -to  personate  another  at  home,  seeming  very  pensive 
and  melancholy,  and  much  reserved  in  his  talk  and  discourse ; 
which,  from  vain,  and  frivolous,  and  wild  speeches,  was  now  aU 
tered  into  serious,  and  modest,  and  grave  language,  anfd  sober  ex- 
pression ;  which,  accommodated  and  set  forth  with  a  more  staid 
and  solemn  aspect  and  gesture,  made  him  appear  to  be  another 
kind  of  person,  having  run  from  the  one  extreme  to  the  other,  from 
stark  nanght,  to  too  good  ;  and  it  will  be  a  question  whether,  by  . 
the  first  he  were  more  destructive  to  himself|  or  by  the  latter,  more 
pernicious  to  his  country. 

This  humour  soured  him  at  last  into  a  precise  puritanism,  with 
whom  his  zealous  design  was  to  ingratiate  himself;  who  increasing. 
every  day,  ^d  being  grown  to  a  headstrong  faction,  he  doubted 
not,  but  if  time  should  serve,  which  his  daring  spirit  (if  he  had 
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not  a  familiar)  told  him  was  a  coming,  to  be  principal  person 
amon^  them,  and  howsoeTer,  to  make  up  his  decays  on  his   for- 
tunes, by  the  kind-hearted  supplies  ami  loans  of  the  brotherhood, 
.  who  were  Tery  proud  of  such  a  proselyte. 

In  a  short  time  after,  he  had  learned  to  pray,  and  attained  a 
rery  ready  faculty  therein,  which  he  made  no  nicety  to  manifest 
tipon  all  occasions,,  both  io  their  publick  and.  private  meetings ;  so 
tliat  he  was  looked  upon  by  those  of  his  godly  party,  as  their 
ehiefest  ornaraent,  and  by^hQ  rest  of  the  world,  as  a  strange  won^ 
der..  This  artificial  devotion  did  not  only  then  advantage  bim, 
bitt^  served  him  thereafter  .through  the  whole  course  of  his  li/e, 
and  was  the  main  ingredient  of  all  his  policies  and  successes.  A 
friatf  was  an  ass  to  him  for  saying  of  prayers,  h^  was  able  to  give 
bim  two  for  one  with  his  faeada  aiid  by  rot^  and  put-strip  bim 
fxtempore. 

CHAP.  V, 

Bow  Oliver^  being  noted  for  his  pretended  Sanctity^  teas  chosen 

a  Burge9s  of  Cambridge  for  tlie  Long^Parliameat ;  and^ 

the  fVar  breaking  out^  was  made  a  Captain  of  Horse* 

Hx  this  sanctimonious  Vizor,  and  manifested  zeal  for  reforma- 
tlon,  which  was  then  in  every  man's  month,  he  was  look^'d  upon 
as  the  fittest  instrument  to  promote  it  in  the  parliament,  which  the 
king  had  called  in  ^640,  to  r<!drcss  the  grievances  of  the  state  and 
church,  and  to  supply  his  necessities;  and,  therefore,  the  puritan 
faction,  and  his  relations  by  marriage,  as  Mr.  Goodwin,  and  also 
Hambden  of  Buckingham,  laboured,  in  elction  of  burgesses  for 
the  town  of  Cambridge,  to  have  him  chosen.  The  town  was  ge* 
nerally  infected  with  the  same  disease,  and  therefore  it  was  no  hard 
matter  to  eiXect  it.  Sitting  in  parliament,  as  a  member,  he  quickly 
saw  which  v^ay  the  stream  went,  and  therefore  resolved  to  run 
one  of  the  first  with  it ;  and  therefore  helped  out  the  noise  and  cry 
for  privilege,  proving  a  great  stickler  against  the  prerogative,  and, 
to  that  end,  endeavouring  to  widen  the  breach  ;  and  made  way,  by 
'  male-pertness  of  tumults,  against  the  king's  person  an4  conrt;  «in- 
somlich  that  he  became  conspicuous  and  noted  for  his  aversion  (o 
the  government.  The  flame  of  those  inward  burnings  now  break- 
ing  out,  and  because  of  his  influence  in  his  coyntry,  and  his  bold, 
confident  spirit,  he  was  courted  with  a  comm'ission  (which  he  ac- 
cepted) under  the  Earl  of  Essex,  the  parliament's  general,  and  was 
|nade  a  captain  of  a  troop  of  horse. 

CHAP.  VI. 
'    Of  the  Exploits  Cromwell  did^in  the  beginning  of  t/ie  War. 

Having  rmsed  his  troop,  he  marched  not  presently  with  the 
gross  and  main  body  o^  the  army^  but  was  ordered  to  continue  . 
about  his  own  country,  that  so  his  own  e'Wtcrprises  might  b^  the 
bettef  observed}  aud  he  taken  notice  of;  so  that  bi»<was  a  risking 
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man  from  tfie  Teiy  first  boginnhig  of  odr  mil  confosiom*    Th« 
first  service  that  h«  appcrared  in,  was  the  %eiture  of  •'Sir  Henry  Co^ 
nisby,  the  sheriff  of  Hertfordsliire,  when,  in  a  gallant  contempt' 
of  the  parliament,  he  was  proclaiming  the  commission  of  array  at 
St.  Alban's,  and'sending  him, ^nd  ether  gentlemen,  his  assistance^ 
to  lx>ndon  ;   which  sudden  and  meritorious  exploit  of  his  was  well 
resented,  and   highly  commended  by  the  patliament.     His  n^xt 
piece  of  dili^en.e  was  thb  like  sei^nre  of  Sir  John  Pettus^  and 
forty  gentfemeo  more^  of  the  county  of  SnlTolk,  who  were  form- 
ing a  party  for  the  king,  and  securing  them  ;  by  which  means,  h« 
broke  Ike  neck  of  any  future -design  in  that,  or  the  ne;(t  county  of 
Norfolk,  for  the  royal  interest;  so  that  he  had  brought  all  the 
easteco  part  of  England  to  tlie  parliamcoVs  subjection,  by  a  blood* 
less  and  easy  conquest.    But  his  other  victories,  which  were  prin« 
cipally  ascribed  to  him,  though  they  were  joined  with  him,  were 
Tcry  sanguineous,  and  fatally  cruel. 

As  his  last  home  employment,  he  was  ordejced  to  purge  and 
to  inspect  the  University,  wherein  he  proceeded  with  so 
moch  rigour  against  that  place  of  his  own  nurture,  &c.  it  was 
conceived  he  would  at  last  as  mprcilcsly  use  his  mother,  then 
bleeding  England.  Which  work  being  over,  and  unhappily  ef- 
fected, Cromwell  was  the  only  man;  his  prudence,  fortune,  and 
valour  every  where  applauded  and  extolled,  and  he  reputed  for 
one  of  the  most  eminent  and  able  commanders  in  the  parliament's  • 
array. 

It  was  time,  therefore,  now  to  shew  him  abroad,  having  armed, 
dliciplined,.  and  paid  his  men  so  carefully,  that  ihers  was  no  doubt 
of  their  prevanling  upon  any  equal  nnemy,  and  under  the  conduct 
of  so  vigilant  and  wary  a  leader,  whose  only  aim  it  was  to  kivp 
up  hi«  repalation  to  greater  undertakings.    Therefore,  in  order  to 
a  conjunction  and  assistance  of  the  Scots,  who  were  entered  Kiig. 
l3i)d,  he  was- made  lieutenant-general  to  the  Earl  of  Manchester, 
^ho  had  raised  his  army  out  of  the  associated  counties,  as  Cam- 
bridge, Huntingdon,  Bedford,  Suffolk,  &c.     Those  armies  being 
joined,  and' master tng  the  field  (the  Marquis  of  Newcastle,  who 
opposeil  then},  retreating  into  York)  they  resolved  to  besiege  that 
nty:  To  tlie  relief  whereof,  Prince  Rupert  came,  and  forcing 
them  to  draw  oH'  fruin  their  league,  he  gave  them  battle  on  Mar- 
ston-Moor,  Jul>  %  1644.     In  the  beginning  of  the  fight.  Prince 
Rupert  hud  utterly  discouiQted  the  right  m  ing  of  the  army,  where 
^ir  liiomas  Fairiaz  and  the  Scots  horse  stood,  and  disordered  the 
main  body  of  the  foot,  so  that  tl^e  day  was  given  for  lost,  the  Scots 
running  and  throwing  down  their  arms;  whi^n  Cromwell,  with  his 
Ca^asjiiers,  and  Uie  rest  of  my  Lord  Manchester's  horse,  who  were 
placed  in  the  right  wing,  fell  with  such  force  and  fury  upon  the 
Lord  Goring's  brigades  on  the  right,  that  they  presently  broke 
^^<^M  in  pieces,  and  following  their  success,  before  the  prince  re- 
tsrned,  obtained  a  complcat  victory,  killing  no  less  than  five. 
Ihousaud  men,  gaining  their  camp,  bag  and  baggage  ;  and,  as  th^ 
price  ol  all,  the  city  of  York.    Uence  he  acquired  that  terrible 
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jBame  of  Iroosideftf  his  troops  being  reported  vQTalnenble  and 
luconqoerable.  By  tbii  defeat,  he  lifted  up  himself  to  thoie  great 
titles  and  places  he  went  thi^ughafterwanb. 

CHAP.  vn. 

A  Continuance  of  his  Successes  against  his  Sovereign  and  ki9 
Forces;  his  treacherous  and  disloyal  dealing  with  his  Mqjesty. 

The  lietA  field  we  find  him  in,  was  that  of  the  second  Newberry, 
October  ^7,  1644,  where,  with  the  same  felicj  and  Talour,  he  had 
the  better,  on  that  part  of  the  field,  -where  he  fought,  and  cob* 
tribttted  mainly  to  that  piece  of  a  Tictory  the  parllaraeot  forces 
had  there ;  when,  to  cloud  and  damp  this  rising  martialist,  he  was 
articled  against  by  his  superior  officers,  for  some  miscarriages  and 
practices  in  the  army,  to  the  hinderance  of  the  serrice,  which  was 
indeed  his  ambitious  insinuation  into  the  afiection  of  the  soldiery ; 
but  this  was  never  prosecuted,  his  friends,  the  grandees  of  the 
Independent  party,  interposing  and  justifying  him,  for  a  godly, 
expert,  and  Yaliant  commander. 

This  Independent  faction  was  now  grown  too  crafty,  and  had 
Supplanted  their  brother  of  Presbytery,  by  new  modelling  the 
army^  turning  oqt  most  of  Essex's  officers,  and  dismissing  all 
members  of  parliament  from  their  several  commands  therein; 
among  which  number,  Cromwell  should  hare  been  included,  bat  his 
partisans  wrought  so,  that  he  was  continued  for  forty  days,  and,  those 
expired,  longer,  and  longer,  CTcn  till  the  war  ended.  By  this  said 
model  Sir  Thomas  Furfax  was  made  Lord  General,  and  Oomwell, 
after  some  time,  Lieutenant  General,  being  the  only  man  looked 
upon  able  to  carry  on  the  Independent  interest.  The  first  action 
he  engaged  in,  in  this  quality,  was  his  routing  of  the  queen's  regi. 
ment  and  some  other  troops  (come  from  Worcester  to  fetch  the 
king  from  Oxford,  then  designed  to  be  besieged  in  the  beginning 
of  the  year,  1645)  at  Islip  Bridge ;  then  his  immediate  summoning 
and  taking  filechindon  House,  April  24,  where  after,  as  he  was 
designing  a  stratagem  upon  Faringdon  House,  he  was  set  npon 
by  as  Tigilant  a  commander  as  himself,  the  Lord  Goring,  and  re- 
ceived a  smart  brudh,  and  the  only  one  throughout  the  war ;  which 
now  hastening  to  an  end,  at  the  fatal  Naseby,  he  was  called  from 
out  of  the  Isle  of  Ely  (whither  he  had  been  lately  sent  to  secure 
it,  it  being  thought  the  king  would  have  turned  his  now  successful 
arms  thitherward)  to  assist  the  general,  who,  by  his  letters  to  the 

Sarliament,  had  desired  it.  That  unfortunate  day  the  14tfa  of 
une,  1646,  owes  its  dismalness  to  the  fortune  of  this  rebel,  whose 
troops  alone  could  glory  in  that  atchiefment;  for  the  left  wing  of 
that  army,  where  Ireton,  his  son-in-law,  commanded,  was  abso- 
lutely  routed,  and  the  main  body  sorely  distressed;  so  that  Crom« 
well  alone  assured  that  victory. 

So  ended  the  first  war,  with  the  praises  and  triumphs  of  this 
man  of  war,  adored'  and  worshiped  by  his  party,  who  stuck  not 
to  blaspheme  God  and  his  Scriptures,  attributing,  all  thoee  Ho* 
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sanna'S)  and  psalms,  and  soags  of  delif  enmoe  and  Tietory  to  this 
their  champion,  in  effect,  making  a  mear  idol  of  him  ;  which  pha* 
natick  religious  Teneration  hfi  missed  not  to  itnprore,  though,  for 
the  present,  he  cofered  his  ambition  with  modesty  and  humility^ 
ascribing  all  things,  in  a  canting  way  of  expression,  to  the  good* 
neas  and  omnipotence  of  God,  which  he  frequently  and  impious* 
Ij  abused,  intituling  it  to  all  his  wicked  and  Tillainous  designs  and 
actions. 

The  war  thus  ended,  and  the  king  haring  escaped  their  awords, 

aod  so  the  main  rub  yet  lay  in  the  way  to  his  projected  sovereignty ; 

ha  resolred  by  treachery  to  ruin  him.    To  this  purpose,  that  he 

might  render  the  king  incl^sposed  to  the  terms  and  propositions  of 

tbe  parliament,  which  were  bard  and  unreasonable  enough  besides, 

he  pretended  to  the  king,  that  the  army  should  take  his  part,  ^nd 

declare  for  him  ;  as  on  the  other  side  (in  the  parliament  house,  and 

privately  in  the  army,  telling  them  that  the  king's  design  of  peace 

and  agreement  was  only  to  get  them  disbanded,  and  then  hang 

them  for  their  rebellion)  he  exasperated  them  against  the  kingj, 

adding  that  God  had  hardened  his  heart  against  any  composure^ 

and  bad  rejected  him;  and  when  all  this  would  not  do,  but  that 

the  people  every  day  more  and  more  were  undeceived,  and  he 

conceired  a  fear,  they  might  rescue  the  king  from  Hampton-court,^ 

and  bring  him  to  London,  which  the  king  and  all  good  men  desired; 

he  contrived  another  wicked  device  to  the  kind's  fioal  overthrow, 

by  scaring  him  with  the  adjutators*  (such  were  two  selected,  out  of 

each  company  and  troop)  conspiracy  to  assassinate  him,  and  so 

making  him  fly  to  the  Isle  of  Wight,  a  distant  and  sure  prison, 

from  whence  he  never  came  but  to  his  death.     The  king  a  while 

before  was  not  ignorant  of  these  treacherous  arts  of  Cromwell^ 

seeing  nothing  performed,  as  to  substance,  of  whatever  he  pro* 

mised,  and,  therefore,  did  roundly  tax  him  with  his  faithlesness  j 

who,  at  the  upshot,  told  the  king,  that  he  did  misconstrue  hi* 

words,  or  else  he  remembered  no  such  matter  ;  and  that,  if  it  were 

•o,  yet  it  were  no  time  to  perform  them,  till  the  discipline  of  the 

army  was  recovered,  and  those  adjutators  in  a  capacity  to  bequea- 

tioaed,  who  were  now  most  outrageously  and  uncontroulably  viol 

lent  against  his  person  and  government,  with  many  more  such 

flams  and  delays,  and  traiterous  fallacies. 

The  king  being  in  prison  at  Caresbroke  Castle  in  the  said  islej 
by  the  juggling  of  Cromwell  with  Hammond  the  governor  (brother 
to  one  of  Uie  king's  most  afiiected  chaplains)  an  ungrateful  fellow, 
who  owed  himself  to  the  king's  bounty,  several  fresh  attempts 
weijc  made  for  his  restitution ;  that,  which  particularly  concern^  ' 
this  Oliver,  was* the  Welch  insurrection  at  Pembroke,  which  town, 
in  July,  after  a  brave  defence,  was  surrendered  to  him ;  and  the 
Scots  invasion  under  Duke  Hamilton,  whose  army,  to  which  were 
joined  some  three  thousand  English  under  Sir  Marmadukc  Lang. 
dalej(  he  totally  defeated  at  Preston  in  Lancashire,  on  the  17th  of 
August  (and  not  long  after  the  General  Fairfax  took  in  Colchester, 
which  had  stood  out  three  months  in  expectation  of  relief  from 
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thii  arm  J,  upon  the  same  acceunt)  and  pursued  his  rtctory  as  faf 
as  Scotland,  inarching  to  Edinburgh,  and  there  making  sure  of  a 
party,  dealing  with  bribes,  and  other  forceable  persuasions,  and 
making  them  disarm  themselves  to  give. him  no  disrturbanee  or  in. 
terruption,  in  the  accompli»hing  his  most  execrable  regicide,  for 
which  he  was  now  ready,  the  expected  advantages  and  opportuni- 
ties being  now  in  hb  hand. 

CHAP.  VIII. 

\  * 

firomwell  turns  out  the  Parliament ^  murders  ike  King^  and  self 
up  a  Commonweatthy  v>ko^  invading  Scotland  and  Irelandy 

make  him  their  Generals 

Crom\vell  posting  io  London,  he  and  his  son  Irefon  put  (he 
council  of  ofTicers,  to  demand  justice  upon  the  king,  as  the  capital 
offendtT,  and  author  of  all  the  troubles  and  bloodshed;  which  he 
so  eagerly  prosecuted,  that  though  the  parliament  had  nearly  Con* 
eluded  with  the  king  in  the  fsle  of  Wight,  after  a  full  treaty,  he 
by  Col.  Pride,  one  that  would   venture  upon  any  thing  he  was 
commanded  by  him,  secludes  twice  the  major  part  of  thq  members, 
^nd  then  parks  up  a  juncto  of  army  blades,  of  some  fifty,  who 
constitute  a  high  court  of  justice,  by  which  the  martyr  king  was 
traiterously  and  barbarously  condemned  and  beheaded,  January 
30.     By  the  same  juncto  and  rump  of  a  parliament,  the  k)/tgship 
and  government  by  a  single  person  was  voted  ^useless  and  danger- 
ous, to  which  Cromwell  freely  assented,  as  purposing  to  time  his 
ambition,  now  the  great  obstacle  wa^  removed. 
,  •     But,  though  the  king  and  his  interest  were  deJunct  in  England, 
yet  they  were  not  in  Ireland  or  Scotland;  whereupon,  Cromwell 
is  made  general  for  the  Irish  expedition,  and  though  he  was  the 
only  dissuader  of  the  soldiery  from  that  service,  during  the  quarrel 
Letwixt  the  Independents  and  the  Presbyterians,  and  while  he  had 
accomplished  his  mischievous  ends  upon  the  king;  yet  now  he  is 
severely  bent  to  transport  such  as  the  lot  should  appomt:   Which 
the  levelling  party,  the  adjutators,  whelps'  of  his  own  litter,  re- 
fusing and  mutinying,  them  likewise  under  pretence  of  a  treaty, 
and  giving  and  receiving  satisfaction  (their  usual  exprcssiotis)  he 
^betrays  and  surprises  at  Burford  (not  daring  to  venture  a  fight  » 
'vrith  them,  for  fear  of  a  total  defection  of  his  own  party)  and  had 
the  ring-leaders  shot  to  death. 

Having  surmounted  this  difBculty,  he  wafts  his  army  over  into 
Ireland, /and  presently  storms  Tredagh,  and  understanding  it  wa^ 
the  HoM'cr  of  the  king^s  army,  set  there  to  give  him  a  repulse, 
having  twice  been  beaten  oif,  he  led  his  men  himself  the  third 
time,  and  entered,  and  put  all  to  the  sword  (having  amused  the 
defendants  who  maintained  the  breach,  but,  having  then  lost 
their  colonel,  were  in  some  confusion,  through  offer  of  quarter, 
and  by  that  device  got  admittance)  with  a  like  baseness,  treachery, 
and  cruelty. 

After  that,  followed  the  rendition  of  most  of  that  kingdom,  tlte 
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Lord-Iietttsnant  thereof,  the  Marquis  of  Ormond,  being  in  no 
condition  to  resist  him:  liV hereupon  the  Scotch  war  then  newly 
beginning,  Cromwell  was  sent  for  over,  and  the  Presbyterian  mi- 
nisters, set  on,  no  doubt,  by  some  of  his  agents,  having  i^veig^ed 
Fairfax  with  the  unlawfulness  of  his  engaging  against  their  good 
brethren,  he  laid  ddwn  his  commission,  which  was  readily  conferred 
00,  and  taken  up  by  Cromwell. 

CHAP.  IX. 

OfCromweWs  March  into  Scotland,  his  Victories  at  Dunbar  and 
IVorcester,  and  the  Reduction  of  that  Kingdom. 

Gladly  did  Oliver  undertake  this  war,  for  now  he  was  sure  to 
make  the  array  -his  own,  by  placing  and  displacing  of  officers. 
Long  it  was,  and  many  delays  were  used  by  the  Scots^  before  they 
would  be  brought  to  light,  intending  to  starve  the  English  army, 
which  was  near  done  to  their  hands,  and  Oliver  sneaking  away 
home,  when  the  f)recipitatc  blue  cap,  greedy  of  spoil  and  victory, 
would  needs  fall  upon  them  at  Dunbar,  Sept.  3,  1650,  and  were 
there,  by  the  prov^ess  and  desperate  valour  of  their  enemies,  to- 
tally overcome.  Cromwell,  therefore,  now  marches  back  again 
to  Edinburgh,  and  buys  that  impregnable  castle,  of  the  traitor 
Bundass,  and  advances  against  king  Charles  the  Second,  who  lay 
encamped  by  Stirling ;  but  he  not  stirring  out  of  his  fortided  camp, 
and  there  being  no  other  or  further  passage  into  Scotland,  but 
over  the  Frith,  an  arm  of  the  sea :  Cromwell  wafts  over  most  part 
of  his  army,  and  defeats  a  Scots  party,  while  the  king  gives  Crom. 
well  the  go-by,  being  two  days  march  before  him,  and  after  a  te. 
clious  inarch,  came  to  Worcester,  August  S3;  whither,  not  long 
after,  came  Cromwell  in  great  doubt  and  perplexity  by  the  way 
(having  left  General  Monk,  to  carry  on  the  war  in  Scutland,  who, . 
ihortly  after,  reduced  the  whole  kingdom)  and  beset  the  town, 
^ng  recruited,  and  made  up  with  his  old  army,  to  above  forty, 
thousand  men ;  what  shall  1  say,  of  that  unfortunate  day  ?  The 
king  was  worsted,  and  most  miraculously  escaped,  and  so  Crom- 
well might  have  leave  to  play. 

Bat  no  such  matter,  the  time  was  come,  he  had  long  expected, 
to  act  his  own  game^  and  appear  in  it  for  himself,  for  by  the  year ' 
1653,  Scotland  and  Ireland  being  wholly  subdued,  and  in- the 
hands  of  his  most  trusty  privado's  and  confidents,  his  new  Son-in- 
Law  Fleetwood  (for  Ireton  was  dead  of  the  plague  at  Limerjck) 
being  Deputy  of  Ireland,  and  General  Monk  Governor  of  Scot- 
land ;  he  proposeth  to  the  parliament  the  desires  of  the  army,  for 
their  dissolution,  to  make  way  for  succession  of  a  new  represen- 
t^tire;  which  they  endeavouring  to  delay,  and  to  impose  upon  him 
with  the  necessities  of  their  sitting  a  while  longer,  his  ambition 
could  brook  no  longer  retardments,  but  sent  Majur-general  Har- 
rison on  the  ^Oth  of  April,  1653,  io  out  their  rump-ships ;  which 
he  accordingly  did,  to  the  general  rejoicing  of  the  people,   who 

considered  nor  cared,  who  should  come  next,  so  ^hey  were  rid  of 
these. 

VOL.  TIK  T 
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CHAP.  X. 

How  CromtDelf  ordered  the  Government  afterward^  and  how  he 
made  himself  Lord  Protector  of  England, 

AvTER  the  rump  was  thus  dissoWed^  OUver  by  the  advice  (for. 
sooth)  of  his  general  coancil  of  officers,  erected  a  council  of  state, 
of  such  as  were  true  to  his  interest,  and  the  army,  and  were  well 
'  fledged  with  the  spoils  of  the  kingdom  ;  but,  perceiring  that  was 
but  a  slender  authority  to  derire  the  goTemment  to  himself,  which 
was  the  first  and  last  ihing  intended,  he  called  a  picked  convent!- 
cle,  of  the  like  batch  as  himself  and  his  followers,  all  of  the  godly 
party,  whom  he  stiled  a  parliament ;  the  name  whereof  was  enough 
to  authorise  and  dignify  the  resignation  of  the  authority  they  had 
from)  tOy  him :  and  their  odious  actions,  moreover,  would  make 
a  single  person  ('himself)  more  acceptable ;  for  these  wild  fellows 
were  upon  abolishing  the  ministry,  and  opening  the  floodgate  to 
heresy  and  atheism ;  when  Cromwell  dissolved  them,  and  with  them 
discarded  his  old  friend,  and  their  darling.  Major-general  Hard- 
son,  who  was  tampering  with  the  army  to  unhorse  Oliver;  but  he 
smelt  him  out,  and  cashiered  him,  as  he  did  his  trusty  friend  Lam- 
bert, soon  after,  as  6nding  they  were  both  greater  in  the  army, 
than  his  safety  and  interest  would  suffer:  So  impossible  it  is  for 
brethren  in  iniquity  long  to  continue  in  love  and  friendship.  Oliver 
would  endure  no  competitor,  bat  resolved  to  be  single  and  su- 
prcme. 

CHAP.  XL 

How  Oliver  was  sworn  Protectory  and  how  he  managed  the 

Government^  briqfly. 

That  little  or  foolish  parliament  being  divided  among  themselves, 
one  part  thereof  resigned  their  power  janto  Oliver,  who  straight- 
with  caused  the  commissioner  of  the  seal,  Mr.  Lisle,  to  administer 
him  an  oath,  on  the  sixteenth  of  December,  1653,  before  the  Lord 
Mayor  and  Aldermen  of  the  dty  of  London,  in  Westminster-hall, 
to  observe  a  model  of  government  in  forty-two  articles ;  which 
instrument  of  his,  aa.  was  said,  was  found  in  my  Lady  Lambert's 
placket,  and  thereupon  he  was  proclaimed  Iqrd  protector ;  in  Fe- 
bruary he  was  feasted  sumptuously  in  the  city,  and  knighted  the 
lord  mayor,  as  he  did  many  others  afterwards,  upon  whom  he  had 
better  have  pissed:  He  made,  i^lso,  one  lord,  but  he  never  owned 
it.  Now,  though  he  was  proclaimed  protector,  yet  he  knew  the 
people  took  him  for  no  such  thing  ;  therefore  he  called  a  parlia- 
ment according  to  form,  thinking  to  have  been  declared  so  by  them ; 
but  they  would  not  own  him,  or  his  authority.  Seeing,  there- 
forcj  he  could  neither  get  reputation  nor  money  at  home,  he  re- 
solved  to  have  it  from  the  king  of  Spain*s  West-Indies ;  but,  at 
Hispaniola,  his  forces,  under  General  Venables,  were  strangely 
dfi^eated^'  and  forced  to  plant  themselves  in  Jamaica,  and  fight  for 
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bread  instead  of  gold.  He  likewise  started  sereral  plots  (the  fox 
was  the  finder)  against  caYaiiers,  such  as  Colonel  Gerrard,  and 
afterwards  Colonel  Penraddock  (maintaining  intelligence,  at  the 
price  of  one*tbousand-five-hundred  per  annum,  with  one  Manning, 
a  clerk  to  the  king's  secretary,  who  then  resided  at  Colen,  who 
discorered  most  of  the  king's  council,  till  he  was  discovered  him- 
self, and  executed)  on  purpose  to  terrify  people,  and  those  d^pe-» 
dally,  from  rising  against  him. 

Now,  when  OliTer  saw  he  could  not  attain  his  will  by  whole 
parliaments,  he  resolved  on  his  old  expedient,  to  garble  a  parlia- 
ment, call  it,  and  then  cull  it,  which  he  did,  and  secluded  those 
memben  that  would  not,  before  they  entered,  recognise  and  own 
his  highness ;  by  which  means  two  parts  of  three  were  excluded, 
and  he,  by  the  remainder,  complimented  with  the  stile  of  king  ; 
hot,  for  fear  of  Lambert  and  Harrison,  and,  indeed,  the  whole 
kingdom,  especially  the  army,  he  durst  not  accept  of  it ;  but  was 
content  to  take  the  title  of  protector  from  their  bands  ;  and  was 
accordingly,  on  the  sixteenth  of  June,  1057,  solemnly  installed  by 
the  speaker,  Sir  Thomas  Widdrington,  again,  in  Westminster- 
hall,  and  the  parliament  adjourned,  who  had  likewise  passed  aa 
act  for  erecting  of  a  thing  called  another  house,  consisting  of  such 
lords  as  Pride,  Hewson,  and  Barkstead^  but,  upon  the  meeting, 
of  a  full  house,  after  the  adjournment,  all  this  new  structure  was 
qneslioned,  even  to  Oliver  himself;  who  thereupon,  in  a  passion, 
and  transported  beyond  his  vizarded  sanctity,  with  an  oa^,  by  the 
living  God,  dissolved  them. 

In  the  year  16§8,  he  assisted  the  French  against  the  Spaniard, 
and  help<^  them  to  take  Dunkirk,  which,  for  his  pains,  he  had 
delivered  to  him  ;  and,  no  doubt,  it  was  the  best  service  he  ever 
did  to  his  country.  But,  during  this  nnenvied  triumph,  having 
drenched  hia  polluted  hands  in  more  innocent  and  loyal  blood, 
namely,  that  of  Dr.  Hewet,  and  Sir  Henry  Slingsby,  God  put  a. 
hook  into  the  mouth  of  this  Leviathan,  and  having  snatched  away 
his  beloved  daughter,  Claypoole,  just  before,  on  the  third  of  Sep* 
fcmber,  1668,  his  great  successful  day,  he  was  hurried  in  a  tcm. 
pest  out  of  the  world,  which  he  had  so  long  troubled;  and,  on  the 
sixteenth  of  November  following,  was  most  magnificently  buried, 
to  the  only  sorrow  of  those  who  fumisheid  the  mourning  and  page<« 
antry  thereof,  leaving  his  wife  Elisabeth,  alias  Joan,  with  two 
sons,  Richard,  who  succeeded,  till  he  tamely  and  cowardly  re^ 
nulled,  and  is  now  fled  for  his  father's  debts  ;  and  Henry,  and  a 
daughter  ycleped  Frances  Rich.  A  person,  as  it  is  well  charactered 
of  him,  fit  to  be  a  prince  of  Tartars  or  Cannibals. 

Before  the  king  returned  into  England,  Colonel  Henry  Crom* 
well,  son  of  Sir  Oliver  Cromwell,  obtained  licensu  of  the  king  to 
change  that  hateful  name  intoWilliams,  which  was  the  name  of  this 
family,  before  they  married  with  a  daughter  and  heir  of  Cromwell ; ' 
wMch  was  upon  condilion  they  should  take  her  name^  as  well  as 
iitate» 
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Written  by  himself,  on  the  sixth  of  April,  1664,  having  then  received  imiinatk» 
that  he  was  to  be  sent  away  to  another  Prison ;  and  therefore  he  thought  fit 
to  print  this,  for  the  satisfying  his  Relations  and  Friends  of  his  Innocence. 

btt  the  proad  ba  aihamed,  for  they  ded  perrenly  with  ne,  withoat  a  came  j  bat  I  wO 

meditate  in  thy  preoepu.    Fnl.   ocix.   76. 

Printed  in  the  Year  1664.    Quarto,  containing  twelve  Paget. 


ADVERTISEMENT. 

I'hb  following  Narrative,  being  written  with  an  air  of  the  strictest  veracity,  ought 
to  be  preserved  among  the  other  Materials  for  History,  which  we  accuroniate  in 
these  Collections,  as  it  affords  a  very  jast  idea  of  the  Methods  of  Justice,  which 
were  at  that  time  in  use,  and  may  assist  our  Readers  in  forming  a  judgment 
of  the  Reign  of  Charles  the  Second. 

One  advantage  at  least  will  be  afforded  by  the  perusal  of  this  piece ;  the  Reader, 
amidst  bis  Indignation  at  ihe  Cruelties,  and  his  Pity  of  the  iiardships  which 
are  here  recounted,  cannot  fail  to  congi'atulate  himielf  upon  the  Happines  of 
living  at  a  Time,  when  no  snch  Miseries  are  to  be  felt,  or  such  Practices  to  bt 
feared  .——J.* 

UPON  the  eleventh  day  of  October,  1G63,  being  the  LordV 
day,  about  seven  of  the  clock  at  night,  there  being  at  that 
time  no  one  person  but  my  own  family  in  the  house  with  me,  a 
party  of  horse  came  to  my  house  at  Owthorp  in  Nottinghamshire, 
commanded  by  one  Coronet  Atkinson,  who  told  me,  I  must  imme- 
diately go  with  him  to  Newark.  I  demanded  to  see  his  warrant; 
and,  after  some  dispute,  he  shewed  me  a  scrip  of  paper,  signed 
by  Mr.  Francis  Leke,  one  of  the  deputy  lieutenants,  to  this  effect, 
as  near  as  I  can  remember,  for  he  would  not  give  me  a  copy  of  it. 

To  Coronet  Atkinson. 

YOU  are  hereby  required,  to  repair  to  the  house  of  John 
Hutchinson,  Esq.  at  Owthorp,  with  a  party  of  horse,  and 
him  io  seize  and  bring  forthwith  to  Newark,  and  to  search  tba 
laid  house  for  what  arms  you  can  find,  and  bring  them  away  al&o. 
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•  HaTiDg  shewed  me  thb  order,  they  searched  the  house,  and 
foand  no  arms,  but  four  birding  guns  of  my  sons,  nrhich  hang 
openly  in  the  kitchen,  and  them  at  that  time  they  left ;  but  ai-^ 
though  the  night  was  Tery  fonl  and  rainy,  and  i^ myself  was  not  at 
that  time  well,  and  had  not  any  accommodation  for  riding,  neither 
of  horsesi  saddles,  or  other  necessaries,  not  having  been  on  horse- 
back for  many  months  before;  and  though  I  and  my  family  urged 
these  reasons  to  them,  offering  all  civil  entertainment,  if  they 
would  but  hare  staid  till  the  next  morning,  when  I  might  have 
gone  with  the  less  hazard  of  my  life  and  health ;  yet  could  I  not 
prevail  with  them,  but  he  forced  me  to  borrow  horses  and  go  out 
of  my  house  at  midnight;  and,  about  four  of  the  cIocIl  the  next 
morning,  they  brought  me  to  the  Talbot  at  NeviarlL,  wliich  is 
twelve  miles  dbtant  from  my  house,  and  set  two  sentinels  upon  me 
in  my  chamber. 

While  I  was  thus  kept  prisoner  at  Newark,  a  greater  party  of 
horse  than  that  which  fetched  me,  was  sent  again  to  my  house  at 
Owthorp,  under  the  command  of  Tomson  the  Innkeeper  where  I 
lay,  who,  on  Tuesday  the  1 3th  of  October  at  night,  came  thither, 
and  made  a  stricter  search  all  over  the  house,  in  every  box  and 
trunk,  in  all  the  bams,  mows,  and  every  hole  they  could  imagine, 
yet  found  no  more  arms  than  the  four  guns,  which  the  former 
party  left  behind  them,  but  these  took  away;  the  rest  of  the^arms, 
which  I  had- of  old,  having  been  all  taken  away* immediately  after 
the  act  of  oblivion  past,  which,  as  I  conceive,  left  me  as  rightful  a 
possessor  of  my  own  goods,  as  any  other  Englishman ;  yet,  when 
1  was  at  London,  Mr.  Cecil  Cooper  sent  a  party  of  soldiers,  and 
took  them  all  out  of  my  house,  leaving  me  not  so  much  as  a 
sword,  though  at  that  time  there  was  no  prohibition  of  my  wear* 
ing  one. 

Having  been  removed  out  of  the  chamber  where  I  was  first 
lodged  at  Tomson *8,  into  a  very  bad  room,  upon  pretence  that  the 
other  looked  into  the  market  place,  I  received  i^any  more  inso« 
lences  and  affronts  from  the  drunken  Host,  till  at  length  I  was 
resolved  to  bear  them  no  longer  ;  seeing,  although  1  had  now  been 
four  days  at  Newark,  neither  the  gentleman  by  whose  warrant  I 
was  fetched,  tho*  he  came  every  day  to  the  house  where  I  was, 
nor  any  of  the  king's  officers  came  at  me,  to  let  me  know  why  I 
was  kept  there.  Whereupon,  being  provoked  by  the  insolence  of 
the  Host  to  throw  something  at  his  head,  upon  the  bustle  between 
us,  Mr.  Leke  came  in,  and  I  had  then  opportunity  to  tell  him  that 
I  stood  upon  my  justification,  and  desired  to  know  my  crime, 
and  my  accuser ;  and  in  the  mean  time  that  I  might  be  kept  as 
safe  as  they  pleased,  so  I  might  be  delivered  out  of  the  hands  of 
this  insolent  fellow,  and  have  accommodation  fit  for  a  gentleman  $ 
which  when  they  saw  I  would  no  longer  want,  with  much  difficulty, 
after  two  days,  1  obtained  to  be  removed  to  the  next  Inn,  where  I 
was  civilly  treated,  with  guards  still  remaining  upon  me. 

On  Monday,  October  the  nineteenth,  Mr.  Leke  carried  me  with 
a  guard  of  horse  to  Welbecki  the  Marquess  of  Newcastle's  hoose^ 
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wh«re  I  was  honourably  entertained  by  the  marqaeM,  wbo,  upott 
discoune  with  me^  told  mc,  be  heard  I  desired  to  know  my  accaser, 
which  he  said,  he  knew  no  more  than  1 ;  and  my  lord,  upon  the 
arguments  I  a^ledged  to  him,  to  evince  my  innocence,  being  per. 
snaded  of  it,  sent  me  back  without  a  guard,  only  engaging  me  to 
stay  one  week  at  home  at  my  own  house,  in  which  space,  if  I  heard 
no  more  from  him,  I  might  be  free  to  go  whither  I  would.  1  was 
not  willing  to  have  accepted  this  favour,  but  rather  desired  to  stay 
in  custody  ti!l  my  accuser  was  produced,  and  I  could  clear  myself, 
but,  my  lord  pressing  it  upon  me,  .1  could  not  refuse  it;  so  that 
night  I  returned  to  Newark,  and  the  next  day  to  my  own  bouse, 
where  I  stayed  only  till  Thursday,  the  twenty  ^second,  on  wbich 
day  about  eleven  of  the  clock  in  the  forenoon,  I  was  fetched 
again  prisoner  by  a  party  of  horse,  commanded  by  Corporal  WiU 
son,  with  a  warrant  signed  by  Mr.  Leke,  and  brought  again  to 
Newark  to  Mr.  Twentimans,  where  1  was  kist  quartered,  vad  two 
sentinels  again  set  upon  me.  « 

The  twenty.third,  Mr.  Lekc  came  to  me,  and  shewed  me  a  let. 
ter  he  had  received  from  the  Marquess  of  Newcastle,  acquainting 
him,  he  was  sorry  he  could  not  pursue  the  civility  he  intended  ne, 
having  received  orders  from  the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  that  I 
should  bo  kept  prisoner,  without  pen,  ink,  or  paper;  and,  to  shew 
the  reality  of  this,  there  was  a  copy  of  the  letter  that  brought  the 
order  to  the  marquess,  wherein  there  was  an  expression  to  this 
effect :  '  That,  though  the  duke  could  not  make  it  out  as  yet,  he 
was  confident  he  should  find  me  to  be  in  the  plot  After  Mr. 
Leke  had  communicated  this  to  me,  he  told  me,  that  he  himself 
was  to  go  to  London,  and  the  mayor  of  Newark  was  to  take  me 
into  his  charge 

After  he  was  gone  from  me^  the  mayor  sent  one  Robert  Beck 
to  tell  me,  I  must  go  along  with  him  to  his  house.  I  asked  him 
who  he  was ;  he  told  me,  he  was  the  jailor.  I  asked  if  his  house 
were  the  jail;  he  told  me  he  had  prisoners  in  it.  J  asked  him  what 
warrant,  mittimus,  or  order  he  had  to  take  me  into  his  custody, 
as  his  prisoner ;  he  told  me,  he  had  none  in  writing,  but  the  may- 
or's  verbal  order.  I  told  him,  I  would  not  go  to  jail  upon  a  ver« 
bal  order,  for  no  magistrate  could  send  me  to  jail  without  a  mitti. 
mus,  expressing  some  crime,  as  the  cause  of  his  so  doing ;  and 
therefore  I  desired  him  to  return  to  the  mayor,  and  wish  him  to 
consider  what  he  did,  and  to  take  counsel  of  any  of  the  lawyers  in 
his  own  town,  whether  he  could  legally  carry  me  to  the  jail,  with* 
out  calling  me  before  him,  or  having  any  complaint  against  me. 
But  he  was  resolved,  right  or  wrong,  I  should  go  thither ;  and, 
after  many  vain  messages  to  intreat  me  to  go,  when  I  would  not 
be  persuaded  to  it  voluntarily,  he  sent  five  constables,  without  any 
warrant,  but  his  own  word,  to  seize  and  carry  me  by  force.  I  ad. 
monished  them  also  of  their  illegal  -violence  upon  me;  but  they 
were  bold  to  afi'ront  the  laws,  and  forced  me  out  of  my  quarters, 
along  the  streets,  and  into  the  jail^  where  I  again  told  tho  jailor 
what  danger  of  the  lair  lie  incurred,  by  receiving  and  detaining  ma 
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))rifloner ;  and  asked  him  if  he  had  any  mittimiii  atider  any  niAgis. 
tnte*s  hand,  to  take  me  into  his  custody  as  prisoner?  He  told  mOf 
he  had  none  but  the  mayor's  Terbal  order^  and  he  must  do  it,  for 
the  mayor  had  promised  to  bear  him  oat;  whieh  i  desired  the  con* 
stables,  soldiers,  and  the  rest  of  the  company  to  bear  witness  of^ 
how  that,  Without  any  legal  commitment,  I  was  forced  into  tha 
jtil,  where  afterwards  the  fellow  used  me,  for  the  time  I  stayed,  as 
civilly  as  his  house  would  afford ;  but,  by  reason  of  the  plaister* 
floors,  which  I  was  not  used  to,  I  fell  sick  there,  where  I  remainedi 
from  Friday  at  night,  October  the  twenty-third,  till  Wednesday 
the  twenty  .eighth,  about  ten  of  the  clock  in  the  morning. 

Upon  the  twenty-screnth,  Mr.  Leke  came  to  me  at  the  jail,  and 
with  him  the  Marquess  of  Newcastle's  secretary,  and  told  me  tha 
marquess  had  receiTcd  express  orders  from  the  king,  iq  send  me  up 
in  safe  custody  to  London :  But  Mr.  Leke,  finding  me  very  ill, 
was  so  ciTil  as  to  allow  me  to  go  up  to  London  by  my  o'wn  bouse 
(which  was  near  a  road^  that  I  might  take  accommodations  for  my 
joamey,  and  be  carried  up  in  my  own  coach,  without  which,  I 
had  not  been  able  to  hate  gone  at  that  time.  Mr,  Leke  himself^ 
bang  necessitated  to  make  more  haste,  went  away  before  the  party 
of  horse,  that  was  to  guard  me  up,  came  into  Newark ;  and  left 
his  orders  for  sending  me  away  with  Mr.  Atkinson,  who  first  sei* 
zed  me  prisoner. 

The  same  twenty-seventh  of  October,  another  party  of  horsa 
cune  again  late  in  the  night  to  my  house,  and  searched  my  papers, 
my  wife  and  I  being  both  at  Newark,  what  cabinets  they  found 
not  the  keys  of,  they  broke  open. 

On  the  twenty-eighth,  in  order  to  my  going  to  London,  I  was 
hrought  by  Beck  the  jailor  back  to  Tw^timans,  to  be  deliYered 
to  the  party  of  horse  that  was  to  guard  me  to  London :  But,  they 
coining  rery  slowly  and  unwillingly  upon  that  account,  I  remained 
>I1  that  day  in  the  custody  of  the  jailor  at  the  inn.  At  night  when 
I  was  in  bed,  the  mayor,  being  in  his  cups,  sent  to  command  me, 
to  be  carried  back  to  the  jail ;  but  the  jailor  being  then  more  ciril 
Md  wise,  knowing  that  I  had  been  some  time  in  bed,  refused  to 
disturb  me,  and  oflfered  that  he,  and  his  man,  would  sit  up  as  a 
gnard  upon  me;  which  would  not  satisfy,  but  they  sent  two  sol- 
diers to  be  set  at  my  door.  The  next  day,  the  party,  commanded 
to  guard  me  up,  not  being  come  into  Newark,  a  mean  fellow, 
which  was  to  command  them,  came  and  told  me,  I  must  go  another 
^^7}  and  not  by  my  own  house,  nor  hare  the  pririlege  of  being 
carried  by  my  own  coach,  which  Mr.  Leke  had  allowed  me* 
^hereupon  I  sent  to  Mr.  Atkinson,  who  had  the  Order  from  Mr. 
I^ke  to  send  me  away,  and  he  having  been  formerly  a  great  pro-« 
reenter  of  me,  though  unsuccessfully,  to  hate  broken  the  act  of 
obilrion  upon  me.  Whether  malice,  or  ignorance  how  to  behave 
liioiself,  or  vexation  to  find  the  country  so  unready  in  this  service, 
Boved  him  to  it,  I  know  not,  but  hie  was  so  obstinate,  in  a  peevish 
cross  humour,  to  have  cut  me  off  from  all  the  humanity  that  Mi*. 
Leke  had  shewed  me ;  that,  although  Mr.  Ceeil  Cooper,  and  Mr. 
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Penis  tone  Whallej,  one  a  deputy  lieutenant,  and  both  justioes  of 
the  peace  of  the  county,  persuaded  him  all  they  could,  yet  no  rea^ 
fonable  thing  could  be  obtained  from  him,  till  I,  growing  as  reso« 
lute  as  he,  was  dispatchidg  a  post  to  the  Marquess  of  Newcastle,  to 
intreat  a  countermand  of  his  barbarism,  who  would  hate  forced 
me  on  horse^back  when  I  was  so  ill  that  I  could  not  hare  ridden 
'One  stage,  without  manifest  hazard  of  never  being  able  to  rideano- 
ther.     At  length,  by  the  renewed  ciril  interposition  of  Mr.  Coo- 
per, he  was  orerruled  to  condescend,  that,  some  of  the  horse  ap. 
poinied  for  my  guard  being  come  in,  I  should  go  with  them  to  my 
own  house  that  night,  and  there  expect  the  rest  the  next  morning. 
This  contest  ending  about  sunset,    the  twenty-ninth  day  I  was 
brought  out  of  Newark,  and  the  coach  orerthrown  and  broken 
in  the  night,  so  that  I  was  forced  to  stay  the  next  day  at  Ow thorp 
to  mend  it,  and,  on  Saturday  the  thirty-first,  was  brought  to  Stam. 
ford  where  I  would  have  rested  the  Sabbath-day,  but,  they  not 
suffering  me,    on  Tuesday  the  third  of  Norember,  I  was  brought 
to  the  crown  in  Holbourn,  and  the  next  morning  received  by  Mr. 
Leke,  and  immediately  carried,  with  part  of  the  guard  that  brought 
me  up,  to  the  Tower  of  London ;  and,  by  the  same  Mr.  Leke, 
now  Sir  Francis  Leke,  delivered  there  a  prisoner,  by  a  warrant 
signed  by  secretary  Bennet,  bearing  date  the  twenty.fifth  of  Octo- 
ber, wherein  I  stood  committed  close  prisoner  for  treasonable  prac- 
tices, although  the  secretary  had  never  seen  nor  examhied  me,  nor 
any  other  magistrate,  to  know  whether  or  no  1  could  clear  myself 
ftom  the  charge  of  treasouabla  practices,  if  there  were  any  such 
given  against  me. 

On  Friday,  November  the  sixth,  I  was  sent  for  by. secretary 
Bennet  to  his  lodgings  at  White^Uall,  which  was  the  first  time  I 
was  examined,  and  the  questions  he  aslced  me  were, 

1.  Where  1  had  lived  these  four  or  five  months? 

I  answered,  constantly  at  my  own  house  in  Nottinghamshire. 

2.  What  company  used  to  resort  to  my  house? 

I  told  him,  none,  not  so  jnuch  as  my  nearest  relations  scarce 
ever  saw  me.  * 

.   3.  What  company  I  frequented  ? 

I  told  him,  none,  for  1  never  stirred  out  of  my  own  house  to 
▼isit  any. 

He  said,  That  was  very  much. 

4,  Whether  I  knew  Mr.  Henry  Nevil? 
•  I  answered.  Very  well. 

He  asked.  When  I  saw  him  ? 

I  said.  To  my  best  remembrance,  never  since  the  king  came  in* 

Then  he  asked.  When  I  writ  to  him  i 

I  said.  Never  in  my  life. 

When  he  writ  to  me? 

I  saitl,  Never. 

Whether  any  messages  had  passed  from  him  to  me^  or  mo  tt 
him? 

I  ansirered,  None  at  all. 
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d.  Whether  none  had  ever  moted  any  thing  concerning  a  r«« 
pnblick  to  me? 

I  told  hini)  I  knevr  none  so  indiscreet. 

6.  What  children  I  had? 

I  told  him,  Four  sons  and  four  daughters.  • 

What  age  m  j  sons  were  ? 

I  told  him,  Two  were  at  man^s  estate,  two  little  children. 

7.  Where  I  went  to  church  to  hear  di?ine  serrice,  common- 
prayer^    ' 

I  told  him,  No  where ;  for  I  ncTer  stirred  out  of  ray  own  house. 

Whether  I  had  it  not  read  there? 

I  answered  ingenuously,  No. 

How  I  then  did  for  my  soul's  comfort? 

To  which  I  answered,  sir,  I  hope  you  will  leave  that  for  me 
to  account  between  God  and  my  own  soul. 

He  then  told  me,  I  had  cut  him  off  of  many  questions  he  should 
haTe  asked  me,  by  my  answer  to  these,  and  I  might  return. 

So  I  was  sent  back  again  to  the  Tower,  with  two  of  the  war- 
ders which  brought  me  thither  to  guard  me. 

Not  long  after,  at  the  same  time,  when  Mr.  Waters,  who  was 
brought  prisoner  to  the  Tower  out  of  Yorkshire,  was  sent  for  to 
Whitehall,  I  was  also  in  very  great  haste  carried  thither;  but  with 
a  stronger  guard,  and  greater  formality  and  strictness,  than  before; 
for  now  I  had  not  oaly  the  Deputy-liuu tenant,  and  my  own  keeper^ 
but  a  guard  of  muskctiers  by  water  with  me ;  and,  when  1  came 
to  land  at  Whitehall-stairs,  there  was  ready  an  officer,  oue  Mr. 
Andrews,  to  receive  me,  who,  witha  file  or  two  of  musketiers,  car- 
ried me  to  Sir  Henry  ficnuct's  lodgings,  and  there  I  observed  a 
great  deal  of  care  to  place  the  guard  at  the  outward  door  in  the 
court,  that  none  might  peep  in,  except  some  few  gentlemen,  who 
were  admitted  to  stare  me  in  the  face,  none  being  in  the  room, 
except  Mr.  Andrews  and  myself,  for  a  long  time,  till  at  last  my 
keeper  thrust  in.  In  which  room  I  thus  stayed  two  hours,  con. 
eluding  that  I  should  now  be  confronted  by  some  accuser,  or  at 
least  have  an  examination  more  tending  to  treasonable  practices 
than  my  first  seemed  to  do,  especially  understanding  that  Mr. 
Waters  had  been  some  hours  before  in  the  house,  and  was  yet 
there;  but,  at  last,  out  comes  Mr.  Secretary  Bennet,  who  calling 
me  a  liUleasidetothe  window,  from  Mr.  Andrews  and  my  keeper, 
says,  ^  Mr.  Hutchinson,  ^ou  haye  now  been  some  days  prisoner, 
'  hare  yon  recollected  yourself  any  thing  more  that  you  hare  to 
^  say,  than  when  I  last  spoke  to  you  ?' 

To  whom  I  answered,  That  £  had  nothing  to  recollect,  nor 
more  to  say. 

Are  you  sure  of  it  ?  said  he. 

1  replied.  Very.  sure. 

Then,  said  he,  you  must  return  to  prison. 

And  accordingly  1  was  carried  by  the  same  guard  back  again  to 
the  Tower,  where  I  hare  erer  since  been  kept  close  prisoner,  with 
all  imaginable  strictness,  to  the  ruin  of  my  health  and  all  my  affairs. 

After  Michaelmas  term  had  thus  past,  in  the  beginning  of  Can- 
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diemas  term,  I  sent  my  wife  to  Sir  Henrj  Bennet,  to  acquaint lura 
what  infinite  prejudice  this  close  imprisonment  was  to  me,  by  rea« 
ion  of  a  mortgage  upon  roj  estate,  and  the  advantage  that  mj  te- 
nants and  all  other  people  made  of  my  close  restraint,  which  hin- 
dered me  from  speaking  to  my  lawyers  and  others,  that  it  nearly 
concerned  me,  to  treat  with,  about  my  afiairs ;  but  the  secretary 
told  her,  that  I  was  a  Tery  unhappy  person,  in  regard  of  my  for- 
mer crimes.  To  which  she  answered,  she  esteemed  me  Tery  happy, 
in  that  I  was  comprised  in  the  act  of  obliTion ;  but  he,  with  a 
doubled  reflexion,  on  my  former  crimes,  notwithstanding  she  had 
put  him  in  mind  of  the  act  of  obliTion,  said.  He  should  not  move  the 
king  to  allow  me  any  more  liberty,  unless  he  could  be  secured,  it 
might  be  more  safe  for  his  majesty,  than  he  could  apprehend  it. 
After  such  a  real  necessity,  as  she  made  it  appear  to  him,  there 
was  of  suffering  persons  to  come  to  me,  to  treat  of  the  concern- 
ments of  my  estate,  it  booted  her  not,  to  urge  the  danger  of  my 
health,  and  all  other  inconveniences  which  I  suffered  by  being  for- 
ced to  make  provision  for  my  dispersed  family  in  three  places,  the 
intolerable  charge  of  it,  and  the  impossibility  of  proca ring  sup- 
plies, whrle  I  was  kept  thus.  All  this  was  neglected,  and  wrought 
no  other  effect,  bat  to  turn  the  undeserved  oppression!,  I  groan 
"ander,  into  as  unjust  a  reproach  upon  me.     ^ 

i  had  not  written  this  narrative,  but  that  I  understand,  now, 
after  twenty- two  weeks  close  imprisonment  in  the  Tower,  instead 
of  being  brought  to  a  legal  trial  or  set  at  liberty,  I  am  to  be  re- 
moyed  from  hence  to  another  prison ;  and  though  the  form  and 
date  of  the  warrant  of  my  commitment  close  prisoner  to  the  Tower 
of  London,  compared  with  the  day  of  my  first  being  brought  to 
town,  together  with  the  times  and  manner  of  my  examinations  by 
Mr.  Secretary  Bennet,  did  clearly  let  me  see,  how  it  was  resolved 
I  should  be  disposed  of,  before  it  could  possibly  be  known  whe- 
ther I  should  appear  guilty  or  innocent,  if  any  accusation  was 
given  in  against  me,  not  having  at  that  time,  nor  till  some  days 
after  I  had  been  close  prisoner  in  the  Tower,  ever  been  examined 
by  any  man ;  yet  it  being  still  more  manifest,  by  assigning  me  to  a 
prison,  in  a  place  so  remote  from  ray  family  and  affurs,  and  so 
dangerous  to  my  infirm  constitution,  to  say  nothing  of  the  intole- 
rable charge,  as  that  is,  to  which  I  hear  I  must  go ;  and  indeed, 
neither  this  where  yet  I  am,  whilst  I  am  close  kept  up,  nor  scarce 
any  other  isle  or  castle,  that  I  know  of,  will  be  much  less  mischie- 
rotts  to  me  in  those  respects.  I  hold  it  a  duty  I  owe  to  my  own 
innocence,  to  publish  this  narrative,  whether  I  be  sent  away,  of 
artay  in  this  prison,  it  being  equally  destructive  to  my  life  and  fa- 
mily ;  leaving  my  blood,  if  thus  spilt,  and  the  ruin  of  my  family, 
thus  occasioned,  to  cry  to  heaven  for  that  justice,  which  I  am  not 
thought  worthy  of  here.  And  whilst  I  am  yet  suffered  to  breathe, 
having  no  other  refuge  on  earth,  putting  up  my  petitions  to  the 
great  judge  of  heaven  and  earth,  as  one  not  without  hope  in  God, 
in  the  wofds  of  the  prophet  David^  Psal.  xKii.  Judge  me,  O  God, 
and  plead  my  cause,  &c.  John  Hutchinson. 

'*irbiii  tiie  Tanttr  of  London,  ikpril  iS, 
ft  Night,  10G4. 
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ORDERS,  LAWS,  and  ANCIENT  CUSTOMS 

of  SWANS, 

By  JOHN  WITHERINGS,  Esquire, 

Master  and  GoTernor  of  the  Royal  Game  of  Swans  and  Cjgnett 

throughout  England. 

London,  Printed  in  1664»      Quarto,  containing  tix  Paga, 

To  the  Wonhipful  John  WitheringSt  Esquire,  Chief  Master  and  Goveraor 
of  the  Royal  Game  of  Swans  and  Cygnets  throughout  the 

Kiogdom  of  England* 

SIR, 
Yovm  DepatTy  Master  LoggiDSi  hearine  that  I  had  tome  ancient  notes  of  the 
castoms  and  orders  concerning  Swans,  desired  roe*  that  you  might  have  a  sight 
of  them ;  which  I  have  tent  you,  together  with  certain  precedents,  or  forms  of 
commissions  for  keeping  Swan-herds  courts,  and  copies  of  ancient  patents, 
which  I  received  of  a  very  honest  gentleman.  Master  Edward  Gierke,  of  Lin* 
coln's-lnn,  Esqoire,  Father  to  Sir  Edward  Gierke,  one  of  the  masters  of  the 
Chancery.  These  he  dciivered  roe,  about  eighteen  years  since  ;  at  which  time 
Sir  Lawrence  Tanfecld,  late  Lord  Chief  Baron,  an()  myself  had  a  deputation* 
from  Sir  Witliatn  Andrews,  of  that  walk,  which  Master  Loggins  now  hath  from 
yoQ.  Master  Gierke  was  before  roe ;  but,  as  I  remember,  he  told  roe  he  had 
bis  deputation  from  my  Lord  of  Buckliurst,  and  not  from  Sir  James  Mervin. 
HowsocTer.  the  titles  are  truly  by  roe  transcribed,  as  I  received  thero  written 
with  his  own  hand.  There  are  orders  also  printed,  and  yet  somewhat  differing 
from  these;  which  orders  were  made  atone  particular  court,  long  ago:  And* 
at  a  coart  holden  at  Burford,  in  the  County  of  Oxon,  about  fifteen  years  since, 
by  the  said  Sir  Lawrence  Tanfeeld  and  others,  some  new  orders  were  made, 
which,  Sir  Lawrence  Tanfeeld  said,  were  warrantable  by  the  commission,  and 
lawful  to  be  made,  where  and  when  they  were  fit  and  necessary  for  the  preaer* 
ration  of  Swans ;  yet  so,  that  those  particular  orders  may  be  altered,  upon  occa- 
sion ;  but  the  ancient  customs,  contained  under  the  name  of  orders,  may  not. 
There  bath  been  so  little  care  taken,  for  preserving  and  publisliine;  these  ancient 
custonn,  that  they  are  not  of  all  gamesters  known;  and  your  deputies  commonly 
send  their  servants  among  as,  who,  as  they  are  more  or  less  covetous,  so  do 
they  impose  more  or  less  upon  us ;  and,  when  we,  that  are  the  ancient  game* 
slers,  oppose  them,  we  have  some  contention.  You  shall,  therefore.  Sir,  do 
well,  if,  comparing  these  with  your  other  note^,  you  find  them  to  serve  gene- 
rally for  England,  as  well  as  for  our  River  of  Thames,  that  you  give  to  all  your 
deputies,  and  to  all  commissioners,  copies,  that  so  all  gamesters  may  know  iha 
certain  costoms,  which  are  to  be  kepi :  And  so  I  bid  you  heartily  farewell. 

Yohr  loving  Friend, 

From  Albome  io  Wiltshire,  John  IVovIy. 

UkflOdiorJairaary,  ICSI.  *' '' 

The  Laws,  Ofders,  and  Customs  of  Swans,  taken  out  of  a  Book, 
which  the  Lord  of  Buckhurat  delirercd  to  £dward  Gierke,  of 
Liikcoln's-Inn,  Esq;  to  peruse,  Ann.  Elis*.  16.  On  the  back- 
skie  of  which  fiook,  it  was  thus  tntitlcd  :  Taken  out  of  an  an* 
cient  Book,  remaining  with  Master  Uambden^  sometime  Master 
of  the  Swans* 
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FIRST,  If  any  person  doth  possess  any  game  of  iwani,  that 
may  not  dispend  fire  marks  a  year  of  freehold  (except  the  son 
of  the  king)  the  swans  of  every  such  person  are  forfeited  to  the 
king,  22  Edward  IV. 

2.  If  any  person  possess  any  game  of  swans,  and  hath  not  paid 
his  fine  for.  the  same,  his  game  of  swans  is  to  be  seized  for  the 
king,  till  his  fine  be  paid ;  which  fine  is  six  shillings  and  eight 
pence;  and  no  man  is  to  pay  it  more  than  once,  during  his  Life. 

3.  But,  if  any  person,  having  no  mark  allowed  him,  have  one 
^r  jnore  swans  given  him,  or  have  any  land-bird  sign-.marked,  he 
may  keep  them  in  the  common  river  till  the  nextupping-time  with- 
out fine,  paying  the  commons  and  other  charges  for  theUpping. 

4.  If  any  person,  having  swans,  either  within  franchises,  or 
without,  be  attainted,  his  swans  are  forfeited  to  the  king  only, 
and  not  to  any  other  persons  whatsoever. 

5.  Also  all  swans,  that  are  clear  of  bill,  without  mark  or  sign. 
mark,  are  the  king's  only,  whether  they  be  pinioned,  or  flying 
swans* 

6.  Also  all  stray  swans,  which  no  man  can  challenge  by  his 
mark)  those  are  the  king's  only  ;  and  they  are  to  be  seized  for  the 
king,  and  marked  on  the  leg,  but  are  not  to  be  carried  away  the 
first  year. 

7.  In  all  common  streams,  and  private  waters,  when  cygnets  are 
taken  up,  the  owner  of  the  cOb  must  chuse  the  first  cygnet,  and 
the  pen  the  next,  and  so  in  order  ;  but,  if  there  be  three,  then  the 
owner  of  the  grass,  where  they  breed,  must  have  the  third  for  the 
spoil  of  his  grass,  and  pay  to  tlie  king  twelve  pence  for  the  same 
land-bird,  saving  in  such  places,  where,  of  ancient  custom,  they 
pay  less  or  more. 

8.  If  an  airy  bt^  led  with  one  swan  only,  the  half  of  those  cyg. 
nets  shall  be  seized  for  the  king,  till  proof  be  made,  whose  the 
swan  was,  that  is  away ;  but  are  not  to  be  carried  away  that 
year. 

9.  The  master  of  the  game,  or  his  deputy,  shall  yearly  come,  at 
the  usual  days  of  marking  swans  in  that  stream,  on  pain  of  losing 
his  fees  during  his  absence ;  and  he  shall  keep  a  roll,  or  standard! 
book,  containing  all  the  usual  marks  of  that  stream.  lie  shall 
also  keep  a  register-book  of  the  number  of  every  man's  swans,  aad 
the  place  where  they  are  upped ;  and  shall  likewise  bring  the  book 

.of  the  last  year;  for  which  every  gamester  is  to  give  him,  yearly, 
four  pence. 

10.  Also  the  master  of  the  game,  or  his  deputy,  is  to  have  a 
penny  for  upping  every  white  swan,  and  two  pence  for  every  cyg- 
net.; and  shall  have  his  dinner  and  supper,  and  hay  or  grass  for  his 
horse,  discharged  by  the  gamesters  every  upping-day,  except  in 
such  streams,  where,  by  ancient  custom,  other  composition  is  used. 

11.  If  any  man  desire  the  master  of  the  game  to  enter  any  note 
in  his  book,  other  than  the  notes  due  to  be  written,  as  aforesaid, 
or  to  take  any  note  oat  of  his  book  under  his  hand,  he  is  to  pay 
four  pence. 
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IS.  If  anj  marked  swan  be  iiBpinioDftd,  and  thereby  do  fly,  tha 
owner  of  that  swan  is  to  pay  four  pence ;  and,  if  any  man  take  any 
flying  sw^n,  or  cygnet,  he  must  bring  the  same  to  the  master  of  the 
l^me,  or  his  deputy,  and  take  for  his  pains  eight  pence,  t>n  pain  of 
forty  shillings. 

13.  It  is  ordained,  that  no  person  shall  lay  leaps,  set  any  nets, 
or  drags  within  the  common  streams  or  rivers,  upon  the  day-time, 
from  tJie  feast  of  the  Invention  of  the  Cross,  unto  the  feast  of  Lam., 
mas,  upon  pain,  so  often  as  they  be  found  so  ofiiending,  to  forfeit 
twenty  sbillings.  ' 

14.  If  any  swan  be  found  donble-marked,  embezzled*  or  by  un« 
flkijfalness  put  on t  of  the  right  mark,  the  master  of  the  game  is  to 
chose  five  gamesters  (such  as  are  indifferent)  to  judge  who  hath 
right  to  that  swan ;  and  he,  to  whom  the  swan  shall  bo  adjudged^ 
shall  pay  four  pence  for  registering  the  said  embezzled  or  wrong 
mark  :  But,  if  these  five,  or  the  greater  number  of  them,  do  not 
adjadge  the  said  swan  to  one  of  the  gamesters,  then  the  swan  is  due 
to  the  king. 

15.  The  usual  days  for  npping  of  swans  are  not  to  be  altered 
without  consent  of  the  greater  nnmber  of  gamesters  of  that  stream, 
and  that  by  proclamation  made  in  all  market-towns  near  the  said 
stream. 

.16.  No  person  shall  go  on  marking,  without  the  master  of  the 
game,  or  his  deputy,  be  present,  upon  pain  to  forfeit  forty  shil. 
lings :  But,  if,  by  sickness,  or  other  occasion,  he  be  absent  at  the 
usaal  upping-days,  the  company  may  go  on,  so  that  some  sworn' 
gamester  keep  the  register-book,  and  receive  all  the  dues,  and  dc- 
Hver  them  to  him,  at  his  coming. 

17.  If  any  person  do  embezzle,  rase,  or  alter  the  mark  of  any 
swan,  to  the  loss  or  hihdering  of  any  man's  game,  he  shalt  suffer 
one  year's  imprisonment,  and  be  fined  three  pounds  six  shillings  and 
eight  pence,  and  for  ever  be  disabled  to  be  a  gamester. 

18«  And,  to  the  end  that,  inupping-time,  no  swan  be  embezzled^ 
it  is  ordain^,  that  no  man  draw  blood  of  any  swan,  tilt  the  master 
of  the  game,  or  his  deputy,  have  viewed  the  said  swan,  and  decla- 
red whose  the  swan  is. 

19.  No  swan,  other  than  clear-billed,  is  to  be  marked  for  the 
king  on  the  beak,  but  only  on  the  leg;  for  two  marks  on  the  beak 
are  unlawful. 

«0.  The  master  of  the  game  may  pr^ntly  sell,  or  carry  away, 
all  swaas  that  are  clear-billed,  embezzled,  as  aforesaid,  and  all 
swans  forfeited  for  want  of  freehold,  or  by  attaint  of  the  owner. 

21.  And  yet  neither  the  master  of  the  game,  nor  any  other  game- 
ster, may  take  away  any  swan,  which  is  in  brood  with  any  other 
man's,*  or  which  is  coupled,  and  hath  a  walk,  without  the  other's 
consent  for  breaking  the  brood. 

22.  It  b  ordained,  that  commons,  that  is  to  say,  dinner  and 
supper,  is  to  be  paid  daily  by  every  banker  or  commoner,  whether 
he  be  present,  or  absent ;  but,  if  he  be  absent,  the  master  of  the 
game  is  to  lay  it  out  for  him  (as  like\visc  all  other  dues)  till  the 
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next  meeting)  or  upping ;  but  the  sidd  commons  sball  not  exceed 
aboTe  twelve  pence  a  man,  and,  if  the  company  will  spend  more^ 
they  are  to  pay  the  overplus  by  the  poll. 

^i.  To  the  end  that  diet  may  be  had  at  a  reasonable  rate,  and 
likewise  lodging,  the  place  of  taking  both  is  to  be  chosen  by  tha 
greater  number  of  the  commoners. 

24.  If  any  person  be  found  carrjring  a  swan-hook,  within  forty 
lugs  of  any  stream,  saving  on  the  upping-days,  and  not  accompa. 
nied  with  two  swan-herds,  he  shall  forfeit  one  pound  ten  shiUings 
and  four  pence.  But,  upon  the  upping-days,  every  gamester,  that 
carrieth  not  a  hook  (except  such  gentlemen  as,  for  pleasure,  go  to 
see  their  own  game)  shall  forfeit  eight  pence  a  day;  the  one  half  to 
be  for  the  master  of  the  game,  the  other  half  for  the  company. 

25.  No  person  shall  take  np  any  swan  or  cygnet,  marked  or 
unmarked,  unless  it  be  done  in  the  presence  of  two  other  swan* 
herds,  and  diat  by  allowance  of  the  master  of  the  game,  or  his  de« 
puty ;  for  which  allowance  he  is  to  pay  four  pence,  upon  pain  to 
forfeit  forty  shillings. 

26.  If  any  swan-herd  depart  before  he  have  made  even  with  the 
master  of  the  game  for  all  dues,  he  is  to  forfeit  twelve  penoe;  for 
vhich,  as  for  all  dues,  the  master  of  the  game,  or  his  deputy,  may 
distrain  the  game,  and,  at  the  next  upping,  may  pay  himself  by  dis. 
training  and  sale  of  the  game,  rendering  to  the  party  the  over* 
plus. 

27.  If  there  be  any  person  or  persons,  that  have  swans,  that  do 
airy  upon  any  of  their  rivers,  or  several  waters,  and  afterward 
come  to  the  common  water  or  river,  they  shall  pay  a  iand-bird  to 
the^king,  and  be  obedient  to  all  swan-laws ;  for  divers  such  persona 
do  use  collusion  to  defraud  the  king  of  his  right. 

28.  If  any  person  shall  take  away  the  egg  or  eggs  of  any  swan, 
every  such  offender  shall  be  imprisoned  a  year  and  a  day,  and  shall 
pay  thirteen  shillings  and  four  pence  for  every  egg  so  taken  away ; 
whereof  half  to  the  king,  and  half  to  the  owner  of  the  swan,  1 1  H. 
VII. 

29.  If  ^ny  person  do  drive  away  any  swan  breeding,  or  provi- 
ding to  breed,  be  it  on  his  own  ground,  or  on  any  other  man's,  be 
shall  be  fined  thirteen  shillings  and  four  pence,  and  shall  suffer  one 
year's  imprisonment,  11  H.  VII. 

30.  If  any.  dog  shall  drive  any  swan  away  from  her  nest,  the 
towner  of  such  dog  shall  forfeit  thirty  shillings  and  four  pence ; 
but,  if  any  dog  shall  kill  any  old  swan,  the  owner  of  such  dog  shall 
forfeit  to  the  king  forty  shliliogs,  whether  he  be  there,  or  not 

31.  If  any  person  shall  hunt  any  ducks,  or  any  other  chace  in  . 
the  water,  with  any  dog  or  dogs,  in  fence-time  (that  is,  from  tha 
feast  of  Easter  till  Lammas  eve)  he  shall  pay,  for  every  offence^ 
six  shillings  and  eight  pence. 

32.  It  is  ordained,  That,  if  any  person  doth  set  any  snares,  or 
any  manner  of  nets,  lime,  or  engines,  to  take  bitterns,  or  swans, 
from  the  feast  of  Easter,  to  tlie  Sunday  after  Lammas^daj;  he  or 
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they  to  forfeit  to  the  king's  majesty,  for  erery  time  so  setting,  six 
ihilliogs  and  eight  pence. 

33.  If  there  beany  weirs  upon  the  riTers,  not  having  grates  be- 
fore them,  whereby  the  swans  and  cygnets  may  be  defended  from 
drowning,  the  owner  of  such  weir  shall  forfeTt  to  the  king  thirteen 
ibillings  and  four  pence. 

34.  All  fishermen  are  to  assist  the  master  of  the  game,  or  his  de. 
ptity,  in  th«  escecntion  of  their  office,  on  the  upping-days,  with 
thdr  boats  at  the  upper  end  of  their  seyeral  waters,  upon  pain  of 
twenty  shillings  for  every  default;  for  which  service  the  master  of 
the  game  shall  cause  the  accustomed  fees  to  be  paid  to  the  said 
fishermen. 

35.  Lastly,  if  there  be  any  other  misdemeanor  or  offence  com- 
mitted, or  done  by  any  owner  of  any  game,  swan.herd,  or  other 
person  whatsoever,  contrary  to  any  law,  ancient  custom,  or  usage 
heretofore  nsed  and  allowed,  and  not  before  herein  particularly 
mentioned  or  expressed,  yon  shall  present  the  same  offence,  that 
reformation  may  be  had,  and  the  offenders  punished,  according  to 
the  quantity  and  quality  of  the  several  offences. 

These  orders,  according  to  Master  D'ojiy's  directions,  I  have 
examined,  and  compared  with  some  other  orders,  which  are  now  in 
print,  and  haye  been  observed  and  used  in  some  parts  of  this  king* 
dom;  but  I  find  anciently  used  these  laws,  customs,  and  orders, 
in  most  parts  of  this  kingdom,  and  not  much  differing  from  those 
orders  now  printed,  in  matter  of  substance,  but  only  in  form.  As 
also  I  find  a  commission,  used  for  the  preservation  of  the  royal 
game  of  swans  and  cygnets,  directed  to  noblemen,  knights,  and 
geatlcmen,  for  the  inquiring  of  abuses  committed  contrary  to  these 
laudable  orders  and  customs,  and  the  offences  to  punish,  according 
to  thdr  several  qualities ;  and  have  caused  these  orders  to  be  prin. 
ted,  that  thereby  better  knowledge  may  be  taken  of  them  by  every 
deputy-master  of  the  game. 

John  Witherings. 


(     «96     )   , 
THE  •  EZAMINATION  AND  TRIAL  OF 

MA&GARET  FELL  and  GEORGE  FOX, 

(At  the  several  Assizes  held  at  Lancaster ^  the  fourteenth  and  six* 
teenth  Days  of  the  first  Mouthy  1663-4;  and  the  tvoeniy^ 
ninth  of  the  sixth  Month  1664) 

For  their  obedience  to  Christ's  Coinmatidy  wlio  saith,  ^  Swear  not  at  all  :* 

Aiso  something  in  answer  to  Bishop  Lancelot  Andrew**  Sermon 

eoneeming  Swearing* 

Tkiu  have  you  nyule  the  Commandment  of  God  of  none  Effect  by  yoar  Traditio!, 

Matt.  XV.  6. 

Printed  m  the  Year  1664.        Quarto,  cmUaming  thirty  four  Pages. 

I. 

^  CHE  was  called  to  the  bar,  and  when  she  Iras  at  the  bar,  order 
"^was .given  to  the  gaoler,  hy  the  judge,  to  set  a  stool  anda  cushioa 
for  her  to  sit  upon ;  and  she  had  four  of  her  daughters  with  her 
at  the  bar,  and  the  judge  said,  ^Let  not  M rs.FclPs  daughters  stand 
at  the  bar,  but  let  them  come  up  hither,  they  shall  not  stand  at  the 
bar;'  so  they  plucked  them  up,  and  set  them  near  where  the  judge 
sat.  Then,  after  a  while,  the  mittimus  was  read,  and  the  judge 
spoke  to  her,  and  she  stood  up  to  the  bar,  and  he  began  to  speak 
to  her  asfoHoweth: 

Judge.  He  said,  Mrs.  Fell,  yon  are  committed  by  the  jus(f  :*es  of 
peace  for  refusing  to  take  the  oath  of  obedience ;  and  i  am  com- 
manded, or  sent  by  the  king,'  to  tender  it  to  any  that  shall  re- 
fuse it. 

Margaret  Fell.  I  was  sent  for  from  my  own  house  and  family, 
but  for  what  cause  or  transgression  I  do  not  know. 

Judge.  I  am  informed  by  the  justices  of  peace  in  this  county, 
that  yon  keep  maltitudes  of  people  at  your  house,  in  a  pretence  of 
worshiping  god ;  and,  it  may  be,  yon  worship  him  in  part,  but  we 
are  not  to  dispute  that. 

Marg.  Fell.  I  have  the  king's  word  from  his  own  mouth,  That 
he  would  not  hinder  me  of  my  religion.  ^God  forbid,'  said  he, 
^that  I  should  hinder  you  of  your  religion,  you  may  keep  it  in  your 
own  house.'  And  I  appeal  to  all  the  country.  Whether  those  peo- 
ple that  met  at  my  house  be  not  a  peaceable,  a  quiet,  and  a  godly 
honest  people?  And  whether  there  hath  been  any  just  occasion  of 
offence  given  by  the  meeting  that  was  kept  in  my  house? 

Judge.  If  you  will  give  security 'that  you  will  have  no  mora 
meetings,  I  will  not  tender  the  oath  to  you  :  Yon  think  if  there  be 
ao  fighting  nor  quarrelling  amongst  you,  that  you  keep  the  peace, 

•  Tbi«  V  the  i89th  Article  in  the  Catalogue  of  Panphleu  in  the  Harlcian  libmj. 
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ttd  break  no  laif ;  bat  I  tell  you.  That  you  are  a  breaker  of  tht 
law,  by  keeping  of  unlawful  meetings ;  and  again,  you  break  the 
lav,  in  that  you  will  not  take  the  oath  of  allegiance. 

Marg.  FelL  I  desire  that  I  may  have  the  liberty  to  answer  to 
those  two  things  that  are  charged  against  ma :  And,  first,  for  that 
which  is  looked  upon  to  be  matter  of  fact,  which  is  concerning  our 
meetings;  there  are  seTeral  of  my  neighbours  that  are  of  the  same 
faith,  principle,  and  spirit,  and  judgment  that  I  am  of ;  and  these 
are  they  tbat  meet  at  my  housa,  and  I  cannot  shut  my  door  ag^nst 
then. 

Judge.  Mistress,  you  begin  at  the  wrong  end,  for  the  first  is 
the  oath. 

Marg.  FelL  I  suppose,  that  the  first  occasion  of  tendering  to 
me  the  oatb,  was,  because  of  meeting;  but,  as  for  that,  if  I  haTO 
bac^an  at  tke  wrong  end,  I  shall  begin  at  the  other :  And,  First, 
then,  as  to  the  oath,  the  substance  of  which  is  allegiance  to  the 
khig ;  and  this  I  shall  say,  as  for  my  allegiance,  I  lore,  own,  and 
hoQour  the  king,  and  desire  his  peace  and  welfare,  and  that  we 
may  Utc  a  peaceable,  a  quiet,  and  godly  life  under  his  gorernment 
according  to  the  scriptures,  and  this  is  my  allegiance  to  the  kipg ; 
and  aa  for  the  oa&  itself,  Christ  Jesns,  the  king  of  kings,  hath 
cammanded  mie  not  to  swear  at  all,  neither  by  heayen,  nor  by  earth, 
nor  by  amy  other  oath. 

Judge.  Um  called  for  the  statute«.book,  and^  the  grand  jury  to 
hepreseot:  Then  one  of  the  justices,  that  committed  her,  said, 
Mrs.  Fell,  You  know,  that,  before  the  oath  was  tendered  to  you, 
wa  offered,  that,  if  you  would  put  in  security  to  ha?e  no  more 
meetings  at  your  house,  we  would  not  tender  the  oath  to  you. 

Marg.  FelL    I  shall  not  deny  that. 

Jndge.  If  you  will  yet  put  in  security  that  yon  will  haTe  no 
more  meetings,  1  will  not  tender  it  to  you. 

Marg,  Fell,  Spoke  to  the  judge,  and  the  court,  and  the  rest 
of  the  people:  You  all  profess  here  to  be  christians,  and  likewise 
yoa  profess  the  scriptures ;  so,  in  answer  to  those  diftigs  dtat  are 
laid  against  me :  '  ^ 

First  (J-ohn  iy.)  Christ  Jesus  hath  left  upon  record  in  the 
scriptures,  that  God  is  a  spirit,  and  that  his  worship  is  in  the  spirit 
and  tmth;  and  that  he  is  seeking  of  such  worshipers  to  worship 
him,  in  which  spirit,  I  and  those  that  meet,  in  my  house,  meet  and 
worship  God,  in  obedience  to  his  doctrine  and  command. 

Secondly,  Mat.  v.  The  same  Christ  Jesus  hath  commanded, 
in  plain  words.  That  I  should  not  swear  at  all ;  and,  for  obedi- 
ence to  Christ's  doctrine  and  command,  am  I  here  arraigned  this 
day ;  and  so,  you,  being  christians,  and  professing  the  same  things 
in  words,  judge  of  those  things  according  to  that  of  God  hi  your 
coBsdences,  and  I  appeal  to  all  the  conntry.  Whether  eyer  any 
prejudioe,  or  hurt,  those  meetings  did?    ' 

So,  after  she  had  spoken  of  the  worship  of  God  in  spirit,  and 
obedience  to  Christ's  doctrine  and  command,  Sec. 

Judge.    Yon  are  not  here  for  obedience  to  Chriit't  commaadi^ 
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bat  for  kaepbg  of  unlawful  meetings ;  and  yon  thtnk^  that  if  joi 
do  not  fight^  or  quarrel,  or  break  the  pei|ce,  that  yon  break  no 
law,  but  there  it  a  law  against  unlawful  neetings. 

Marg.  Fell.  What  law  have  I  broken  for  worshiping  God  in 
ID  J  own  house? 

Judge.    What  law? 

Jlforg^.  Fell.  Aye,  What  law  hare  I  broken  for  worshiinnf 
God  in  my  own  houae  ? 

Judge.    The  common  law. 

Marg.  Fell.  I  thought  you  had  proceeded  by  a  statute..  Tbca 
the  sheriff  whispered  to  him,  and  mentioned  the  statute  of  the  36tli 
of  Eliz. 

Judge.  I  could  tell  you  of  a  law,  but  it  is  too  penal  for  yoo, 
for  it  might  cost  you  your  life.  « 

Marg.  Fell.  I  must  offer  and  tender  my  life  and  all  for  mj 
testimooy,  if  it  be  required  of  me.  Then  the  latter  part  of  thesti- 
tute  was  read  to  the  juiy  for  the  oath  of  obedience ;  and  the  judge 
informed  the  jury  and  the  prisoner,  concerning  the  penalty  of 
the  statute  upon  refusal,  for  it  would  be  to  the  forfeiture  of  all 
her  estate,  real  and  personal,  and  imprisonment  during  life. 

Marg.  Fell.  I  am  a  widow,  and  my  estate  is  a  dowry,  and  I 
haTe  fiTO  children  unpteferred ;  and,  if  the  king's  pleasure  beta 
take  my  estate  from  me,  upon  the  account  of  my  conscience,  and 
not  for  any  eril  or  wrong  done ;  let  him  do  as  he  pleases ;  andfar. 
ther,  I  d^re  that  I  may  speak  to  the  jury  of  the  occasion  of  oj 
being  here. 

Judge.  The  jury  is  to  hear  nothing,  but  me  to  tender  you  tbs 
oath,  and  you  to  refuse  it  or  take  it. 

Marg.  Fell.  You  will  let  me  hare  the  liberty  that  other  pri« 
goners  have,  and  then  she  turned  to  the  jury,  and  said  - 
friends,  I  am  here  this  day  upon  the  account  of  my  consdenoey 
and  not  for  any  eril  or  wrong  done  to  any  man,  but  for  obeying 
Christ's  doctrine  and  command,  who  hath  said  in  the  scripture, 
That  God  is  a  spirit,  and  that  his  worship  b  in-  the  spirit  and 
truth,  and  for  keeping  meetings  in  the  unity  of  his  spirit,  and  for 
obeying  Christ's  command  and  doctrine,  who  hath  said.  Swear  not 
at  all ;  am  I  here  arraigned  this  day.  Now  you  prc^ess  yourselref 
to  be  christians,  and  you  own  the  scriptures  to  1^  true,  and,  for 
the  obedience  of  the  plain  words  of  scripture,  and  for  the  testis 
mony  of  ipy  conscience,  am  I  here ;  so  I  now  appeal  to  the  wit« 
ness  of  God  in  all  your  consdences  to  judge  of  me  according  to 
that 

Secondly,  You  are  to  consider  thb  statute  what  it  was  made  for, 
and  for  whom  it  was  made,  for  papists;  and  the  oath  was*  allegi- 
ance to  the  king.  Now,  let  your  consciences  judge.  Whether  wt 
be  the  people  it  was  nuMle  foe,  who  cannot  swear  any  oath  at  ail, 
only  for  consdence  sake,  because  Christ  commands  not  to  swear 
at  all. 

Judge.  Then  fhe  judge  seemed  to  be  angry,  and  said.  She  was 
not  there  upon  the  account  of  her  consdence ;  and  said^  She  had 
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Hi  etcrlMting  tongue,  you  draw  the  nrhole  court  kftcr  you,  and 
tbe  continued  speaking  on,  and  he  still  crying,  WUl  you  Uke  the 
oath  or  no?  *    o#  j         -^ 

Mwrg.  Fell.  It  is  Upon  the  account  of  my  conscience,  for,  if 
I  could  haye  sworn,  I  had  not  been  here. 

Secondly,  If  I  would  not  hate  meetings  in  my  house,  I  need 
ttot  to  have  the  oath  tendered  to  me,  and  so  I  desire  the  jury  to 
take  notice,  that  it  is  only  for  those  two  things  that  I  am  here 
anraigned;  which  are  only  upon  the  account  of  my  conscience, 
and  not  for  any  evil  done  against  any  man.  Then  the  judge  was 
y^iXy  again,  and  bid  them  tender  her  the  oath,  and  hold  her  the 
book. 

Judge.     Will  you  take  the  oath  of  allegiance? 

Marg.  Fell.  I  have  said  already,  thrft  I  own  allegiance  and 
obedience  to  the  king  at  his  just  and  lawful  commands ;  and  I  do 
riso  owe  allegiance  and  obedience  to  the  King  of  Kings,  Chfist 
Jesus,  who  hath  commanded  me  not  to  swear  at  all* 

Judge.  That  is  no  answer ;  Will  you  take  the  oath,  or  will 
you  not  take  it  /  , 

Marg.  Fell.  I  say,  I  owe  allegiance  and  obedience  unto  Christ* 
Jesus,  who  commands  me  not  to  swear. 

Judge.  I  say  unto  you,  that  is  no  answer :  Will  you  take  it, 
or  will  you  not  take  it  ? 

Mmrg.  Fell.  If  you  should  ask  me  ncTcr  so  often,  I  must  an« 
swer  to  you :  The  reason,  why  I  cannot  take  it,  is,  because  Christ 
Jesus  hath  commanded  me  not  to  swear  at  all ;  I  owe  my  allegi« 
ance  and  obedience  unto  him. 

Then  one  6f  the  justices,  that  committed  her,  said :  Mrs.  Fell, 
you  may,  with  a  good  conscience,  If  you  cannot  take  the  oath,  put 
in  security,  that  you  may  not  have  any  more  meetings  at  your 
house* 

Marg.  F^ll.  Wilt  thou  make  that  good,  that  I  may,  with  « 
safe  conscience,  make  an  engagement  to  forbear  meetings,  for 
fear  of  losing  my  liberty  and  estate  ?  Wilt  not  thou,  and  you  all 
here,  judge  of  me,  that  it  was  for  saving  my  estate  and  liberty  that 
I  did  it?  And  do  I  not  in  this  deny  my  testimony?  And  would 
not  this  defile  my  conscience  ? 

Judge.  This  is  no  answer :  Will  you  take  the  oath  ?  We  must 
not  spend  time* 

Marg.  Fell.  I  ncTer  took  an  oath  in  my  life;  I  have  spent  my 
days  thus  far,  and  i  never  took  an  oath  ;  I  own  allegiance  to  the 
king,  as  he  is  king  of  England,  but  Christ  Jesus  is  king  of  my 

conscience* Then  the  clerk  held  out  the  book,  and  bid  her 

pull  off  her  glove,  and  lay  her  hand  on  the  book. 

Marg.  Fell.  I  neTer  hud  my  hand  on  the  book  to  swear,  in  all 
my  life,  and  I  ncTer  was  at  this  assize  before ;  I  was  bred  and 
born  in  this  county,  and  hate  led  my  life  in  it,  and  I  was  never 
at  an  assise  before  this  time,  and  I  bless  the  Lord,  that  I  am  hero 

tills  day  upon  this  account,  to  bear  testimony  to  the  truth* 

Then  they  asked  her  if  she  n^uld  have  the  oath  read.    Sha  ao« 
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swered :  I  do  not  care,  if  I  nerer  hear  an  oath  read ;  for  the  laal 
mourns,  because  of  oaths. 

Judge.  Then  the  judge  cried,  take  her  awaf .-— Then  thcj 
took  her  cWilly  away ;  and  asked  her  if  she  would  giTe  secarity^ 
that  she  would  hare  no  more  meetings. 

Marg.  FelU  Naj,  I  can  give  no  such  security)  I  have  spoken 
enough  for  that. 

Then  George  Fox  was  called  before  Judge  Twisden;  lysing 
a  prisoner^  the  gaoler  brought  htm  in. 

Judge.  Wbat»  do  you  come  into  the  court  with  your  hat  on? 
^— And  then  the  gaoler  took  it  off. 

George  Fox.,    Peace  be  amongst  you  all. And  said,  the  ha^ 

was  not  the  honour  that  came  down  from  God. 

Judge.     Will  you  take  the  oath  of  allegiancei  George  Fox  i 

Geo.  Fox.    I  never  took  oath  in  my  life. 

Judge.     Will  you  swear,  or  no  ? 

Geo.  Fox.  Christ  commands  we  must  not  swear  at  all ;  and 
the  apostle :  And,  whether  must  I  obey  God,  or  man^  judge  thee, 
1  put  it  to  thee. 

Judge.  I  will  not  dispute  with  thee,  George  Fox.  Come,  read 
the  oath  to  him.  And  so  the  oath  was  read,  and,  when  it  wa^ 
read,  give  him  the. book,  said  they;  and  so  a  man,  that  stood  by 
hiift,  held  up  the  book,  and  said,  lay  your  hand  on  the  book. 

Geo.  Fox.  Give  me  the  book  in  my  hand.  Which  set  them 
all  a  gazing,  and  as  in  hope  he  would  have  sworn.  Then,  when 
he  got  the  book  in  his  hand,  he  held  up  the  book,  and  said :  This 
book  commands  me  not  to  swear,  if  it  be  a  Bible,  I  will  prove  it ; 
aqd  ho  saw  it  was  a  Bible,  and  he  held  it  up ;  and  then  they 
plucked  it  forth  of  his  hand  again,  and  cried,  will  you  sweax  I 
Will  you  take  th^  oath  of  allegiance,  yea,  or  nay  ? 

^Geo.  Fox.  My  aHegiance  lies  not  in  oaths,  but  in  truth  and 
faithfulness ;  for  t  honour  all  men,  mnch  more  the  king :  But 
Christ  saith  I  must  not  swear,  the  great  Prophet,,  the  Sayiour  of 
the  world,  and  the  Judge  of  the  world ;  and  thou  sayest  I  must 
swear :  Whether  must  I  obey  Christ,  or  thee  ?  For  it  is  in  ten. 
derness  of  conscience  that  I  do  not  swear,  in  obedience  to  thf 
command  of  Christ  and- the  apostle;  and  for/his  sake  I  suffer,  an4 
in  obedience  to,  his  command  do  I  stand  this  day ;  and  we  have  the 
word  of  a  king  for  tender  consciences,  besides  his  speeches  and^ 
declarations  at  Breda;  And  dost  thou  own  the  king  ? 

Judge.    Yes,  I  own  the  king. 

Geo.  Fox.  Then  why  dost  not  thou  own  his  speeches  and  de« 
clarations  concerning  tender  consciences  ?  To  the  which  he  re- 
plied nothing ;  but  George  said,  it  is  in  obedience  to  Christ,  the 
baviour  of  the  world,  the  Judge  of  the  world,  before  whose  judg- 
ment-scat all  men  must  be  brought,  that  I  do  not  swear,  and  aai 
a  man  of  a  tender  conscience.     And  then  the  judge  stood  up. 

Judge.  I  will  not  be  afraid  of  thee ;  thon  speaks,  so  loud,  thy 
yoice  drowns  mine  and  the  court's,  I  must  call  for  three  or  four 
cryers  to  drown  thy  voice,  thou  hast  gopd  lungs. 
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Geo,  Fox,  I  am  a  prisoner  here,  this  day,  for  the  Lord  Jesus, 
that  made  heaven  and  ear<h.  and  for  his  sake  do  we  suffer,  and 
for  him  do  I  stand  this  day  ;  and,  if  my  voice  was  five  times  louder, 
yet  should  [  sound  it  out^  and  lift  it  up  for  Christ's  sake,  for 
whose  cause  I  stand  this  day  before  your  judgment-scat,  in  obe« 
dience  to  Christ's  commands,  who  commands  not  to«wear,  before 
whofe  judgment-seat  you  must  all  be  brought^  and  give  an  ac« 
count. 

Judge,     Sirrah,  will  you  take  the  oath  ? 

Geo,  Fox,  I  am  none  of  thy  sirrah,  I  am  no  sirrahi  I  am  a 
Christian  :  Art  Aou  a  judge,  and  sits  there  to  giva  names  to  pri- 
soners ?  Thou  ought  not  to  give  names  to  prisoners. 

Judge.     I  am  a  Christian  too. 

Geo,  Fox.     Then,  do  Christian  works. 

Judge,-  Sirrah,  thou  thinkest  to  frighten  me  with  thy  words, 
and  looki'd  aside,  I  am  saying  so  again. 

Geo,  Fox,  I  speak  in  love  to  thee,  that  doth  not  become  a 
judge,  thou  oughtest  to  instruct  a  prisoner,  of  thejaw  and  scrip* 
tures,  it  he  be  ignorant  and  out  of  the  way. 

Judge.     George  Fox,  1  speak  in  l6ve  to  thee. 

Geo,  Fox,     hove  gives  no  names. 

Judge,     Wilt  thou  swear,  wilt  thou  take  the  oath,  yea  or  nay? 

Geo.  Fox,  As  I  said  before,  whether  must  I  obey  God  or  man, 
judge  ye.  Christ  commands  not  to  swear,  and  if  thou,  or  y^  or  any 
minister,  or  priest  here  will  prove  that  ever  Christ,  or  his  apostles, 
after  they  had  forbidden  swearing,  commanded  men  shoukl  swear,  I 
Will  swear,  and,  several  priests  being  there,  yet  not  one  did  appear. 

Judge.     George  Fox,  will  you  swear  or  no? 

Geo,  Fox,  It  is  in  obedience  to  Christ's  commands  I  do  not 
swear,  and  for  his  sake  we  sutler,  and  you  are  sensible  enough  of 
swearers,  how  they  first  swear  one  way,  then  another;  and  if  I 
could  swear  any  oath  at  all,  upon  any  occasion,  I  should  take 
that,  but  it  is  nut  denying  oaths  upon  some  occasions,  but  all  oaths, 
according  to  Christ's  doctrine.  -   ^  , 

Judge,  I  am  a  servant  to  the  king,  and  the  king  sent  me  not 
to  dispute,  but  lie  sent  me,  to  put  his  laws  in  execution,  wilt  thou 
swear  ?  Tender  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  him. 

Geo.  Fox,  If  thou  love  the  king,  why  dost.  thouT  break  hia 
word,  and  nut  own  his  declarations  and  speeches  to  tender  con- 
sciences, from  Breda,  for  I  am  a  man  of  a  tender  conscience,  for 
in  obedience  to  Christ's  command  I  am  not  to  swfcar. 

Judge,     Then  you  will  not  swear,  take. him  gaoler. 

Geo,  Fox,  It  is  for  Christ's  sake,  I  cannot  swear,  in  obedi- 
ence to  his  commands  I  suifer,  and  so  the  Lord  forgive  you  all. 

And  so  the  mighty  power  of  the  Lord  God  was  over  ail. 

The  appearance  of  Margaret  Feirthe  second  time^  being  the  $ixm 
teenth  day  of  the  afore^mentioned  month^  1663-4. 

Judge.  I,  Mrs.  Fell,  you  stand  hero  indicted  by  the  statute, 
because  you  will  not  take  the  oath  of  allegiance,  aud  I  am  here  to 
inform  you,  what  the  law  provides  for  you  in  such  a  case,  yis. 
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First,  If  yoa  confess  to  the  indictment,  the  jadgment  of  a  Pre^ 
manire  is  to  pass  upoh  70X1. 

Secondly,  If  you  plead,  you  ha^e  liberty  to  traTerse. 

Thirdly,  If  ypa  stand  mute  and  say  nothing  at  al),  jndftment 
vill  be  passed  against  you,  to  see  what  you  urill  cbose,  of  those 
three  way«. 

Marg.  Fell,     I  am  altogether  ignorant  of  these  things,  for  I  had 
neTer  the  like  occasion,  so  I  desire  to  be  informed  by  thee,  which 
of  them  is  the  best  for  me,  for  1  do  not  know  ;  i^nd  so  seteral ' 
About  thci  court  cried,  traverse,  tn^verse^ 

Judge.  If  yc^u  will  be  adTised  by  me,  put  in  your  traversei 
and  so  yon  have  liberty,  until  the  next  assises,  to  answer  your 
indictment. 

Marg.  FelL  I  had  rather  according  to  thy  o#n  proposal  have 
a  pirocess,  that  I  might  have  liberty  until  the  next  assises,  and  then 
to  put  in  a  traverse. 

Judge.    Your  traverse  is  a  process^ 

Marg.  FeU.  May  not  I  have  a  process,  and  pnt  in  my  traverse 
the  next  assizes,  I  am  informed,^  that  was  the  thing  that  thou  ia^ 
tended  that  I  should  have. 

Judge*     You  shall  have  it 

Marg.  Fell.  That  is  all  I  desire.-— Then,  a  clerk  of  the  crown 
office  stoodl^)  and  whispered  to  the  judge,  and  said  it  was  con- 
trary to  law,  and  said  I  must  put  in  my  traverse  now* 

Judge.  I  would  do  you  all  the  favour  I  can,  but  you  must 
enter  your  traverse  now. 

Mar^.  Fell.     I  acknowledge  thy  favour  and  mercy,  for  thou 

hast  shewn  more  mercy  than  my  neighbours  have  done,  and  I  see 

^what  thou  hast  done  for  me,  and  what  my  neighbours  have  done 

against  me ;  and  I  know  very  well,  how  to  make  a  distinction^ 

for  they  who  have  done  this  against  me,  they  have  no  reason  for  it^ 

Judge.     J  have  done  you  no  wrong,  I  found  yon  here. 

Marg.  FeU.     I  had  not  been  here  but  by  my  neighbours, 

Jtulge.     What  say  yon,  are  you  willing  to  traverse  ? 

Marg.  Fell,  If  f  may  not  be  permitted  to  have  that  which  I 
desire,  that  is,  longer  time,  I  must  be  willing  to  traverse,  till  the 
next  assizes ;  and  that  upon  this  account,  that  I  have  something 
to  inform  thee  of,  which  I  did  not  speak  on  the  last  time,  when  I 
was  brought  before  thee :  The  justices  which  committed  me,  they 
told  me  they  had  express  order  from  above ;  but  they  did  not  »hew 
me  the  order,  neither  indeed  did  I  ask  them  for  it,  but  I  hear^ 
since,  that  they  have  given  it  out  in  the  country,  that  they  had  an 
order  from  the  council,  others^  said  they  had  an  order  from  the 
king.— The  sheriff  said  there  was  express  order ;  and  also  Justice 
Fleming  said,  there  was  an  order  from  the  king  and  the  council ; 
80  the  country  is  incensed,  that  1  am  some  grisat  ^nemy  to  the 
king,  so  I  desire  that  I  may  have  this  order  read,  that  I  may 
know  what  my  offence  is,  that  I  may  clear  myself. 

Jfudge.  I  will  tell  you  what  that  order  is,  we  have  express  order 
from  the  king,  to  put  all  statutes  and  laws  in  execution,  not  only 
against  yon,  but  all  other  people,  and  against  papists,  if  they  be 
^mplaibed  of. 
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Marg.  FM.    WUl  that  order  give  the  justices  of  peace  power 
to  fetch  me  from  my  own  honse,  to  tcBder  me  the  oath  ?  . 
Judge.     Mistress,  we  are  all  in  lo?e,  if  they  had  an  order,  bOi. 

Hare  they  had  one.  ■,    •      » 

Marg.  Feii.    If  they  have  onfe,  let  them  shew  it,  and  then  I 

can  believe  it. 

JudgCm    Coine,  come,  enter  the  traverse* 

Marg.  Fell.  I  had  rather  have  had  more  time,  that  I  might 
have  informed  the  king,  concerning  these  things. 

Judge.  Yon  may  inform  the  king  in  half  a  year's  time,  so  now 
let  us  have  your  friend  called  up. 

Then,  after  she  wa«  gone  down,  the  judge  called  her  back  again 
and  said,  If  you  will  put  in  bail,  you  may  go  home,  and  have 
your  liberty  tUl  the  next  assizes,  but  you  must  not  have  such  fre- 

qnent  meetings.  ^  ^  t  ^  i  j 

Marg.  Fell.  I  will  rather  lie  where  I  am,  for  as  I  told  you 
before,  I  must  keep  my  conscience  clear,  for  that  I  suffer. 

The  sixteenth  day  of  the  same  month,  George  Fox  was  bronght 
before  the  judge,  the  second  time,  where  he  was  a  little  offended 
at  his  hat,  being  the  last  morning,  before  he  was  to  depart  away, 

and  not  many  people.  t  xi.  - 

Judge.    The  judge  he  read  a  paper  to  hun,  which  waa,  whether 

he  would  submit,  stand  mute,  or  traverse,  and  so  have  jtidgmeiit 

past ;  he  spake  these  and  many  more  words  so  very  sofUy,  and  m 

haste-  that  George  Fox  could  not  tell  what  he  said.  ^ 

Geo.  Fox.    Desired  it  might  be  traversed  and  tried. 

Judge.    Take  him  away,  then  I  wUl  hate  no  more  with  him, 

take  him  away.  ^    ,        •  j.    •    a* 

Geo.  Fox.    Well,  Ut.  in  the  fear  of  God,  «id  do  justice. 
Judge.    Why,  hare  I  not  done  yon  justice  i 
Geo.  Fox.    That  which  thou  hast  done  haUi  been  against  th« 

"^rwiS!  mich  more  wa.  spoken,  which  conld  not  be  collected. 

Jnd  then  George  Fox  teat  called. up,  the  tmenty.ninth  day  oftkt 

tixth  month  in  the  year  1664. 
At  the  assizes  holdcn  at  Lancaster,  Margaret  Fell  bro«ght  to 
the  tor,  the  indictment  read  to  the  judge,  come  will  yon  take  tii. 

'^Varg.  Fen.  There  U  a  clause  in  the  Indictment,  that  ftf 
chSchfwar'dens  informed  of  .omething  which  seemeA.tna^^^^ 

should  be  the  ground  or  first  occasion  of  this  '"'I'^f '"^  J^*^^ 
to  know  what  that  information  was,  and  what  the  transgression 
was,  by  which  I  come  under  thU  law. 

JudL    Mistress,  we  are  not.to  dUpote  that,  you  «ej«f^'»- 
dirtSr  and  you  are  here  to  answer,  and  to  plead  to  your  indicU 

li'arg.  FeU.    I  am  first  to  seek  out  the  ground  and  th.  owsj 

whereffre  I  am  indicted;  you  hate  no  »»7, '«|»"'t™«'f ^mI 
be  •  transgressor;  the  law  U  made  for  tiie  lawlesi  and  t«n«, 
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gressors;  and  except  I  be  a  traasgressor,  je  haTe  no  law  against 
me,  neither  ought  you  to  have  indicted  me,  for  being  that  the 
church. wardens  did  inform,  my  question  is,  what  matter  of  fact 
they  did  inform  of,  foe  I  was  sent  for  from  my  oi^n  house^  from 
amongst  my  children  and  family^  when  I  was  about  my  oatwaid 
occasions,  when  I  was  in  no  meeting,  neither  was  it  a  meeting* 
day;  therefore  I  desire  to  know  what  this  first  foundation  or 
matter  of  lact  was^  for  there  is  no  law  against  the  innocent  and 
righteous,  and,  if  I  be  a  transgressor,  let  me  know  wherein. 

Judge.    Yon  say  well,  the  law  is  made  for  transgressors^  but, 
mistress,  do  you  go  to  church  ? 
^  Marg.  FelL     I  do  go  to  church. 

Judge*    What  church  ? 

Marg.  FeU.    To  th^  church  of  Christ  ? 

Judge,  But  do  you  go  to  church  amongst  other  people,  ya 
know  wlhat  I  mean. 

Marg.  Fell.  What  dost  thou  call  a  church,  the  house  or  the 
people  ?  The  house  ye  alt  know  is  wood  and  stone ;  but  if  thou 
call  the  people  a  church,  to  that  I  shall  answer.  As  for  the  church 
of  England  that  now  is,  I  was  gathered  unto  the  Lord's  truth, 
unto  which  I  now  stand  a  witness,  before  this  church  was  a  church. 
I  was  separated  from  the  general  worship  of  the  nation,  when  there 
was  another  set  up  than  that  which  is  now,  and  was  persecuted  by 
that  power  that. then  was,  and  suffered  much  hardship  ;  and  would 
you  have  us  now  to  ^eny  our  faith  and  oar  principles,  which  we 
have  suffered  for  so  many  years?  and  would  you  now  have  ua  to 
turn  from  that  which  we  hare  born  witness  of  so  many  years,  and 
turn  to  your  church  contrary  to  our^  conscience  ? 

Judge.  We  spend  time  about  those  things,  come  to  the  matter 
in  hand,  what  say  you  to  the  oath  and  to  the  indictment? 

Marg.  Fell,  i  say  this  to  tiie  oath,  as  I  hare  said  in  this  plaee 
before  now,  Christ  Jesus  hath  commanded  me  not  to  swear  at  ail, 
and  that  is  the  only  cause  and  no  other;  the  righteous  judge  of 
heaven  and  earth  knoweth,  before  whose  throne  and  justice  ye 
must  all  appear  one  day,  and  his  eye  sees  us  all  and  beholdis  us  all 
at  this  present,  and  he  hears  and  sees  a|i  our  words  and  actions ; 
and  therefore  every  one  ought  to  be  serious,  for  the  place  of  judg- 
ment is  weighty  ;  and  this  1  do  testify  unto  you  here,  where  the 
Lord's  eye  beholds  us  all,  that  for  the  matter  or  substance  of  the 
oath,  and  the  end  for  which  it  was  intended,  I  do  own  one  part, 
and  deny  the  other ;  that  is  to  say,  I  do  own  truth  and  faithful* 
ness  and  obedience  to  the  king,  and  all  his  just  and  lawful  de^ 
m^ds  and  commands ;  I  do  also  deny  all  plotting,  contrirings 
against  the  king,  and  all  Popish  supremacy  and  conspiracy,  and  I 
can  no  more  transgress  against  King  Charles  in  these  things,  than 
I  can  disobey  Christ  Jesus  his  commands ;  and  by  the  same  power 
and  Tertue  of  the  same  word,  which  hath,  commanded  me  not  to 
swear  at  all,  the  same  doth  bind  me  in  my  conscience,  that  I  can 
neither  plot  nor  contrire  against  the  king,  nor  do  him  nor  no  man 
upon  the  earth  any  wrong ;  and  I  do  not  deny  this  oath,  only  be- 
cause it  is  the  oath  of  ailrgiance,  but  I  deny  it,  because  it  is  an 
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oaA,  because  Christ  Jesus  hath  said  I  shall  not  swear  at  all,  nei- 
ther by  hearen,  nor  by  earth,  nor  any  other  oath  ;  and^  if  1  might 
gain  the  whole  world  for  swearing  an  oafh,  I  coold  not,  and  what 
ever  I  haTe  to  lose  this  day,  for  not  swearing  of  an  oath,  I  am 
willing  to  offer  it  up. 

Judge,     What  say  you  to  th«  indictment  ? 

Marg,  FelL  What  should  I*  say,  I  am  clear  and  innocent  of 
the  wronging  any  man  upon  the  earth  as  my  little  child  that  stands 
by  me  here,  and,  if  any  here  have  any  thing  io  lay  to  my  char^^e, 
let  tliem  come  down  and  testify  it  here  before  you  ail ;  and,  if  I 
be  clear  and  innocent,  yon  have  no  law  against  me.  Then  Colonet 
Kirby  and  the  sheriff  whispered  to  the  jndge,  and  I  looked  up  and 
spoke  to  Colonel  Kirby,  and  said  let  us  have  no  whimpering,  I  will 
not  hare  so  many  judges  one  of  one  side,  and  another  of  another,- 
here  is  one  jndge  that  is  to  be  judge :  and  the  judge  said  no,  no,  I 
will  not  hear  them ;  and  then  I  called  to  Colonel  Kirby,  and  said  if 
thon  have  any  thing  to  lay  to  my  charge,  or  to  speak  against  me, 
come,  come  down  here,  and  testify  against  me;  and  I  said,  the 
judge  represents  the  king's  person  and  his  power,  and  I  own  that. 

Judge,    Jury,  take  notice  she  doth  not  take  the  oath. 

Marg,  Fell,  This  matter  is  weighty  to  me,  whatsoever  it  is'to 
you,  upon  many  accounts,  and  I  would  hare  the  jury  to  ^take 
notici^  of  it,  and  to  consider  seriously  what  they  are  going  to  do  ; 
for  r  stand  here  before  you  upon  the  account  of  the  loss  of  my 
liberty  and  my  estate. 

Secondly,  I  stand  in  obeying  Christ's  commands,  and  so  keep« 
iog  my  conscience  clear,  which  if  I  obey  this  law  and  King  Charles's 
commands,  I  defile  my  conscience,  and  transgress  against  Christ 
Jesus^  who  is  the  king  of  my  conscience ;  and  the  cause  and  con- 
troversy in  this  matter,  that  yon  all  are  here  to  judge  of  this  day, 
is  betwixt  Christ  Jesus  and  King  Charles ;  and  I  am  his  servant 
5>d  witness  thia  day,  and  this  is  his  cause,  and  whatsoever  I  suffer 
it  is  for  him,  and  so  let  him  plead  my  cause  when  he  pleaseth. 

And  the  judge  said  io  the  jury,  are  ye  all  agreed,  have  ye  found 
it?  And  they  said,  for  the  king. 

^hrgaret  Felt  then  spoke  to  the  judge,  and  said,  I  haTe  c6un« 
cil  to  plead  to  my  indictment;  and  he  said  he  would  hear  them 
afterwards  in  arrest  of  judgment ;  so  the  court  broke  up  for  that 
tiroe ;  and,  after  dinner  when  they  came  again,  they  intended  to 
liave  called  us  at  the  first,  and  they  had  called  George  Fox  out, 
Md  was  calling  me ;  and  I  /stepped  up  to  the  bar,  and  desired  the 
jvdge  that  he  would  give  us  time  till  the  next  morning  to  bring  in' 
our  arrest  of  judgment ;  and  the  judge  said  at  the  first  we  should, 
^<i  I  was  stepping  down  to  go  my  way  ;  and  the  judge  called  mo 
^k  i^ain,  and  said,  mistress  Fell,  you  wrote  to  nie  concerning 
yoQr  prisons,  that  they  arc  bad  and  rains  in,  and  are  not  fit  for 
P^l(^  to  lie  in ;  and  I  answered,  the  sheriff  doth  know  and  hath 
*^^^  toM  of  it  several  times';  and  now  it  is  raining  if  you  will  send 
^  *fCj  at  this  present,  you  may  see  whether  they  be  fit  for  people 
yoliein  oriao;  and  Colonel  Kirby  stood  up  and  spoke  to  the 
j^^So  to  excaise  the  sheriff,  and  the  badness  of  the  room ;  and  I 
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fpoke  to  hifliy  and  said,  if  you  were  to  lie  in  it  yonrfdra,  yoq 
would  think  it  hard,  but  your  minds  h  only  in  cruelty  to  commit 
others,  as  William  Kirby  here  hath  done,  who  hath  committed  ten 
of  our  friends,  and  |)ut  them  into  a  cold  room,  where  there  was 
nothing  but  bare  boards  to  lie  on,  where  thdy  hare  laid  ferenl 
Bights,  some  of  them  old  ancient  men  above  threescore  years  of 
age,  and  known  to  be  honest  men  in  their  country  where  Ibey 
live;  and  when  William  Kirby  was  asked,  why  they  might  not 
have  liberty  to  shift  for  thcmselTes  for  beds?  He  answered  ind 
•aid,  they  were  to  commit  them  to  prison,  but  not  to  provide  pri. 
tons  for  them:  And  we  asked  him  who  should  do  it  then?  And  lie 
•aid,  the  king.  And  then  the  judge  spoke  (o  him  and  said,  they 
should  not  do  so,  they  should  let  them  have  prisons  fit  for  mefl, 
with  several  more  such  like  words :  and  then  at  that  time  we  were 
returned  to  onr  chambers  again ;  the  next  day  we  were  called  ibout 
the  tenth  hour,  and  I  stood  up  to  the  bar,  and  said  I  had  couodi 
there,  and  named  them,  that  the  judge  might  assign  them  to  spak; 
and  I  said  I  had  two  or  three  words  to  speak  before  thfm,  and  I 
•aid,  I  did  see  all  sorts  of  prisoners,  that  did  appear  before  the 
judge,  received  mercy,  what  the  law  would  afford  them ;  but  we 
desired  onl?  to  receive  justice  and  law,  and  the  judge  said  what 
are  we  here  for  else?  So  I  stepped  down,  and  the  lawyen  spoke 
and  shewed  the  judge  several  errors,  and  defects,  and'  places  of 
contradiction,  and  confusion  in  the  indictment;  at  which  the 
judge  seemed  to  give  ear  to  some  of  them,  others  he  seemed  to 
waTe ;  bnt  he  made  a  pause  and  a  stop,  and  seemed  dissatisBed, 
and  then  called  George  Fox ;  and  so  then  when  he  came  to  plead, 
and  bringing  that  by  which  his  indictment  was  quite  quenched ; 
and  then  they  put  the  oath  to  George  Fox.  Again  the  jnHge 
•poke  to  the  lawyers,  and  said,  he  would  consider  of  those  partica- 
lars  they  had  spoken  to,  and  he  would  speak  to  his  brother  Twisden 
before  he  passed  judgment  upon  me;  but,  if  I  do  pass  judgment, 
you  may  have  a  writ  of  error ;  and  the  lawyers  answerdl  htm 
again,  will  you  pass  an  erroneous  judgment,  my  lord  ?  So  sfter 
they  had  called  the  g^nd  jury,  and  tendered  George  Fox  the  oath 
agaln^  they  returned  us  to  our  chambers ;  and  when  they  had 
drawn  another  indictment  of  George  Fox,  and  found  it,  they  called 
ns  ^ain  in  the  afternoon,  and  George  Fox  pleaded  to  his  IndicU 
ment  and  entered  his  traverse ;  when  be  had  done,  the  jadge  spoke 
to  me,  and  said,  if  such  a  word  had  been  in,  which  was  not  in 
mine,  but  it  was  in  George  Fox's  (and  yet  it  was  neither  of  thoie 
words,  by  which  his  indictment  was  quashed)  but,  if  that  had  been. 
in  mine,  he  said  he  would  not  have  passed  sentence,  but,  being 
that  it  was  not  there,  he  passed  sentence  of  premnnire ;  then  1 
stood  up  and  told  him  that  he  had  said  to  my  bouncil,  that  I  might 
have  a  wrij  of  error  to  reverse  it ;  he  said  1  should  have  what  tno 
law  would  afford  me;  so  f  said  the  Lord  forgive  thee  for  what 
thou  hast  done,  and  this  law  was  made  for  Popish  Recusanto,  oaf 

ye  pass  sentence  but  on  few  of  them.  ^„, , 

MARGARET  FPIU 
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The  tost  Assizes  holden  at  Lancaster j  the  JVoent^^inth  of  the 

sixth  monthy  16(M. 

I  Gboroe  F0X9  being  called  before  the  jndge,  was  put  amongst 
tbe  felons  and  mnrtherers,  and  there  stood  amongst  them  abora 
two  hours,  the  people  and  thejastices,  and  the  judge  gaaing  upon 
me;  and  they  tried  many  things  before  thejudge,  and  they  called 
me  to  the  bar,  and  then  the  judge  caused  me  to  be  brought,  and 
he  then  caused  the  jury  to  be  called,  and  then  he  asked  the  justices 
whether  they  had  tendered  me  the  oath  at  the  sessions,  and  they 
said  they  had ;  and  the  judge  caused  the  book  to  be  given  to  the 
justices  for  them  to  swear,  they  tendered  me  the  oath  according  to 
the  indictment ;  and  some  of  them  would  have  refused,  and  the 
judge  said  he  would  do  it  to  take  away  occasion,  that  there  might 
be  no  occasion ;  and,  when  the  justices  and  jury  was  sworn,  the 
jodge  asked  me  whether  I  had  not  refused  to  take  the  oath  thn 
last  assiza  ?  And  I  said  I  ne? er  took  an  oath  in  my  life,  and  Christ 
tbe  saviour  and  judge  of  the  world  saith.  Swear  not  at  all ;  and 
the  jodge  asked  me  whether  or  no  I  had  not  refused  to  take  tha 
oath  the  last  assizes?  And  I  answered,  the  words  that  I  said  to 
them  was,  that  if  they  could  proTC  either  priest  or  teacher,  or 
justices,  that,  after  Christ  and  the  apostles  had  forbidden  swearing, 
that  afterwards  they  commanded  that  men  should  swear,  I  would 
swear. 

The  judge  said  he  was  not  at  that  time  to  dispute  whether  it  was 
lawful  to  swear,  bat  to  enquire  whether  or  no  I  did  refuse  to  taka 
the  oadi. 

George.  Those  things  u  concerning  plotting,  and  the  Pope's 
foreign  powers,  &c.  contained  in  that  oath,  I  utterly  deny. 

The  judge  said,  I  said  well  in  that. 

George*  I  said  to  them  again  as  before,  that,  if  they  could 
prore,  that,  after  Christ  and  the  apostle  forbad  swearing,  that 
again  they  commanded  to  swear,  I  would  swear ;  but  Christ  and 
the  apostle  commanded  not  to  swear,  therefore  I  should  shew  forth 
chrisdanity,  for  I  am  a  christian. 

The  judge  asked  me  again,  whether  I  denied  the  oath,  what  did 
Isay? 

George.  What  would  thou  hare  me  to  say  ?  I  hare  told  thee 
hcfore  what  I  have  said. 

The  judge  asked  me  if  I  would  hare  those  men  to  swear  that  I 
had  taken  the  oath  ? 

George.  .Would  thou  have  those  men  to  swear  that  I  have  re. 
fused  to  take  the  oath?  At  which  the  court  burst  out  into  laugh, 
ter :  I  asked  them  if  this  court  was  a  play-house :  Where  is  gra. 
vity  and  sobriety,  for  that  did  not  become  them?  And  so  the 
indictment  being  read,  I  told  the  judge  I  had  something  to  speak 
to  it ;  and  I  asked  him  whether  all  the  oath  was  not  to  be  put 
into  the  indictment,  and  he  said  yes ;  why,  then,  said  I,  here  is 
(preteoded  to  be  derired  and  his  heirs  and  successors)  left  out; 
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and  I  asked  him  whether  the  oath  was  to  be  put  to  the  king's  sub* 
JeetSy  and  he  said  yes. 

I  answered,  why  am  not  I  put  in  as  a  subject?  But  the  word 
•  (subject)  is  left  out  of  the  indictment,  which  is  in  the  oath,  and 
BO  makes  it  not  the  same  oath.  Jury,  take  notice  of  it;  but  the 
judge  said,  I  must  not  speak  to  the  jury  ;  at  which  words  the  judge 
read  the  oath,  and  found  it  was  as  I  had  said;  so  he  stood  up, 
and  said  he  could  put  the  oath  to  me,  or  any  man  in  the  court) 
and  so  they  began  to  be  disturbed  in  themselves ;  also  the  justice?. 
And  there  began  to  be  a  murmuring  againstthe  clerks;  and  the 
judge  he  got  up,  and  began  to  cover  the  error ;  so  I  asked  whe- 
ther the  last  eleyenth  day  of  January  the  sessions  were  kept  at 
Lancaster,  which  they  call  Monday,  and  whether  or  nothesc). 
sions  was  not  on  that  they  call  Tuesday,  the  twelfth  of  Januan*; 
all  people  take  your  almanacks,  and  see  M'hether  any  oath  was 
tendered  G.  F.  th3  eleventh  of  January,  whether  the  sesMons  was 
not  upon  the  twelfth;  and  the  clerks  and  people  looked  their 
almanacks,  and  saw  it  was  the  twelfth ;  and  the  judge  asked  vihe. 
fher  the  eleventh  was  not  the  first  of  the  sessions,  and  they  an. 
swered  there  was  but  one  day,  an^  it  was  the  twelfth ;  and  the 
judge  said  then  it  was  a  great  mistake ;  and  then  all  the  justices 
was  struck,  and  some  of  them  could  have  found  in  their  hca^^  tJ 
have  gone  off,  and  said  they  had  done  it  on  purpose,  and  »aia, 
what  clerk  did  it  ?  And  a  great  stir  was  amongst  them ;  and  thin 
I  spoke  to  the  jury,  how  that  they  could  not  bring  me  in  guilty 
according  to  that  indictment ;  and  the  judge  said  I  must  not  speak 
io  the  jury,  but  he  would  speak  to  them,  and  said  thej  might 
bring  ma  in  guilty,  I  denying  the  oath  ;  then  I  said  what  should 
you  do  with  a  form  then,  and  <io  not  go  according  to  it?  Then 
you  may  throw  the  form  away,  and  then  I  told  the  jury  that  it  lay 
upon  their  consciences,  as  they  would  answer  the  Lord  God  be- 
fore his  judgment-seat,  before  whom  all  must  be  brought;  and  so 
the  judge  spoke  to  me,  and  said  he  would  hear  me  afterwards  any 
reasons  I  could  alledge,  wherefore  he  should  not  give  judgroeat 
against  me,  and  so  he  spoke  to  the  jury  ;  and  I  bid  him  do  me 
justice,  and  do  justice,  and  so  the  jury  brought  in  for  the  kiog^ 
gnilty. 

And  I  told  them  that  the  justices  had  forsworn  themselves  ana 
the  jury  both,  and  so  they  had  small  cause  to  laugh  as  they  did  a 
little  before,  aod  to  say  I  was  mad ;  and,  before  I  had  brought 
forth  my  reasons,  I  stood  a  little  while,  and  the  judge  said  he 
cannot  dispute ;  but  then  the  people  said,  he  is  too  cunning  for 
them  ail,  after  I  had  brought  forth  my  reasons,  how  contrary  to 
their  own  indictment  they  had  done  and  sworn,  and  brought  me 
io  guilty.  Oh,  the  envy  and  rage,  and  malice  that  was  among 
them  against  me^  and  lightness,  but  the  Lord  confounded  it  all, 
that  abundance  of  it  was  slain ;  and  so  I  told  them  I  was  no  lla»- 
ycr,  and  the  judge  said  he  would  hear  me  what  I  could  alleage 
before  he  did  give  judgment;  and  so  I  cried  all  people  might  sec 
how  they  had  forsworn  themselves,  and  ^onc  contrary  to  tbcif 
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own  indictment  and  so  their  j^nrj  and  malice  'w^s  ironderfjiUy 
stvpt,  and  so  presently  Margaret  Fell  was  called^  who  had  a  gre%t 
dn\  of  good  service  amongst  them  ;  and  so  the  court  brpke  up 
nt^r  the  second  hour :  Many  more  words  was  apoken  concerning 
(he  truth. 

And  so  in  the  afternoon  we  were  brought  up  to  have  sentence 
passed  upon  us,  and  so  Margaret  Fell  desired  that  judgment  and 
Kntencc  might  be  deferred  till  the  next  morning;  and  we  desired 
nothing  but  law  and  justice  at  his  hands,  for  thieves  had  mercy  ^ 
and  I  desired  the  judge  to  send  some  to  see  my  prison,  being;  sp 
bad,  they  would  put  no  creature  they  had  in  it,  it  \^a3  so  win^f 
^nd  rainy ;  and  I  told  him  that  Colonel  Kirby,  who  was  then  09 
thebendi,  said  I.  should  be  locked  up,  and  no  flesh  ^lire  should 
come  at  me  ;  and  most  of  the  gentry  of  the  country  being  gatkereil 
together,  expecting  to  hear  the  sentence,  but  they  were  crost  that 
time ;  so  I  was  bad  away  to  my  prison,  and  some  justices,  with 
Colonel  Kirby,  went  up  to  see  it;  and  when  they  can^e  up  in  it 
they  durst  scarcely  go  in  it,  it  was  so  bad,  rainy,  and  windy,  an4 
the  badness  of  the  floor  ;  and  others  that  came  up  said  it  was  a 
Jakes  House,  I  being  removed  out  of  the  prison  which  I  was  ia 
fomedy  ;  and  so  Colonel  Kirby  said  I  should  be  removed  from 
that  place  'ei'e  long,  that  1  should  be  isent  unto  some  securer  plac^; 
for  he  spoke  to  the  judge  in  the  court,  saying,  that  he  knew.tha^ 
the  justices  would  join  with  him ;  but  the  judge  said,  after  I  haTe 
past  senten(:e  I  will  leave  him  to  the  jailor;  and  how  I  was  not  a 
fit  man  to  be  con  vers  t  with,  none  should  converse  with  me;  and 
all  the  Doise  among  the  people  was  that  I  should  be  tra^i^ported  ^ 
Md  so  the  next  day,  towards  the  eleventh  hour,  we, was  called 
forth  again  to  hear  the  sentence  and  judgment ;  but  Mfirgaret  Fell 
was  called,  first  before  me  to  the  bar,  and  there  was  so^^e  counsel. 
lors  pleaded,  and  found  many  errors  in  her  indictment,  and  so  sh^ 
was  taken  by,  after  the  judge  had  acknowledged  them,  and  thfn 
the  judge  asked  what  they  could  say  to  mine ;  and  I  wa^  willing  to 
l^tnoman  plead  for  me,  but  to  speak  to  it  myself;  and,  though 
Margaret  Fell  had  some  that  pleaded  for  her,  yet  she  spoke  as 
much  herself  as  she  would;  and. though  they  had  the  most  envy 
against  me,  yet  the  most  gross  e]%rs  was  found  in  mine ;  and  be. 
fore  1  came  to  the  bar  I  was  moved  to  pray.,  that  the  Lord  woul4 
Confound  their  wickedness  and  envy,  and  set  his  truth  over  allj, 
*od  exalt  his.  seed  ;  the  thundering  voice  aiiswered,  ^  I  have  glo- 
rified thee,  and  will  glorify  thee  again  ;'  and  I  was  so  filled  full  of 
S^^ry,  that  my  head  and  ears  was  filled  full  of  it ;  and  tliat  when 
tl^e  trumpets  sounded,  and  the  judges  came  up  again,  they  all  ap« 
pedred  as  dead  men  under  me ;  and  so  when  I  wa^  to  answer  to 
the  errors  ot  the  indictment)  seeing  that  all  tl^.oath,  as  he  said 
kimsHf,  wai  to  be  in,  1  told  him,  there  was  many  words  of  the 
oath  left  put,  which  was  (preiended  to  be  derived,  and  his  heirs- 
^nd  iiuccessors)  and  1  bid  them  look  the  oath,  and  look  the  indict, 
'^cnt,  and  they  might  see  it,  and  the^  did,  and  found  it  according; 
^  Ay  ^ords ;  vid  1  asked  them,  whether  the  last  assizes  holdcE  at 
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Laacavfer  wu  In  the  fifteenth  year  of  the  king,  wbich  was  the  i^(h 
daj  of  March,  and  they  said,  nay,  it  was  the  sixteenth  yetr; 
then,  said  I,  look  yonr  indictment,  and  see  whether  or  no  it  is 
not  the  fifteenth  year,  and  then  they  were  all  of  a  fret  both  judge 
and  justices,  for  it  was  the  fifteenth  in  the  indictment ;  then  the 
judge  bid  them  look  whether  Margaret  Ftll^s  was  so  or  no,  and  it 
was  not  so :  I  told  them  I  had  something  else  to  speak  concerning 
the  indictment,  bnt  they  said  Nay,  I  had  spoken  enough,  so  tbe 
indictment  was  thrown  out ;  so  I  told  them  that  they  had  small 
cause  to  laugh  as  they  had  done  a  little  before,  for  they  might  tee 
bow  the  justices  and  the  jury  were  forsworn  men,  and  so  I  bid  bio 
do  me  justice,  an^  he  said,  I  should  have  law ;  and  the  judge  said 
I  was  clear  from  all  the  former,  and  he  started  up  in  a  rage  and 
said,  but  he  would  proffer  the  oath  to  me  again  ;  I  told  hhn  they 
iMid  example  enough  for  swearers  and  false  swearers,  both  jastices 
and  jury,  yesterday  before  their  faces,  for  I  saw  before  mineejes 
•  both  justices  and  jury  had  forsworn  themsel? es,  who  heard  the  in. 
dictment;  and  so  he  asked  me,  whether  I  would  take  the  oath? 
I  bid  him  do  me  justice  for  my  &lse  imprisonment,  all  this  whil&; 
for  what  had  I  been  prisoner  all  this  while  for,  for  I  ought  to  be 
at  liberty  ?  Then  he  said  I  was  at  liberty,  bnt  I  will  put  the  oath 
to  you  again :  Then  I  turned  me  about,  and  cried,  ^  all  people, 
take  notice  this  is  a  snare,'  and  all  was  mighty  quiet,  and  allpeo. 
pie  was  struck  and  astonished ;  and  he  caused  the  grand^jurj  to  be 
called,  for  he  had  called  them  before,  when  I  was  there,  when  he 
aaw  they  would  be  orerthrown,  and  the  jury  would  fain  hare  been 
dismissed ;  bnt  he  told  them,  he  could  not  dismiss  them,  for  he  had 
business  for  them,  and  they  might  be  ready,  when  he  called  them, 
and  I  felt  his  intent,  that  if  I  was  freed  he  would  come  on  again; 
80  I  looked  him  in  the  face,  and  he  was  judged  in  himself,  for  he 
aaw  that  I  saw  him ;  so  he  caused  the  oath  to  be  read  to  me  again, 
and  caused  the  jury  to  be  called,  and  then  when  the  oath  was  read, 
he  asked  me  whether  I  would  take  the  oath,  or  no  ;  and,  the  jury 
standing  by,  I  told  him,  I  nerer  took  oath  in  my  life,  and  he  bid 
thepi  glTC  me  the  book,  and  I  bid  them  giTe  it  me  in  my  hand  and 
I  opened  it ;  and  he  bid  me  s^^r,  and  I  told  him  the  hook  bid 
swear  not  at  all ;  agidn  he  bid  me  swear,  axid  I  told  him,  the  book 
•aid  I  should  not  swear,  and  held  it  open  to  them,  and  said  bj  ths 
book,  I  would  proTe  that  men  should  not  swear. 

And  if  they  would  prove,  after  Christ  and  the  Apostle  had  for- 
bidden  swearing,  that  afterwards  they  commanded  to  swear,  then  1 
would  sWear,  for  I  was  a  man  of  a  tender  conscience ;  and,  If^if 
had  any  sense  of  a  tender  conscience,  they  would  consider  tb^ j 
and  the  judge  asked  me,  Whether  I  would  take  the  oath  ?  And  m 
them  gire  me  the  book  again :  I  told  them,  ye  give  me  the  booK 
to  swear,  and  the  book  saith  I  should  not  swear  at  all ;  and  so  J^ 
may  prison  the  book:  The  judge  said,  he  wduld  imprison  Geor;^ 
Fox ;  I  answered,  nay,  you  may  prison  the  book,  whi^  »* 
awear  not  at  all ;  and  the  sheriff  and  the  judge  said,  die  Angd  swore 
In  the  Rerelations :  I  answered,  I  bring  forth  my  first  b^o^ 
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Bon  into  the  worlds  laith  God^  let  all  the  Angels  in  Hearen  wor. 
•hip  hiflS)  who  saith  swear  not  at  all ;  and  the  judge  said  often,  he 
woold  net  dispute;  and  so  then  I  spoke  much  to  the  jnrj,  how 
that  it  was  for  Christ's  sake,  that  which  I  did ;  and  therefore  nooM 
of  them  to  act  contrary  to  that  of  God  in  their  consciences,  for 
before  his  judgmeRt.seat  they  must  all  be  brought ;  and  for  all 
those  tilings  contained  in  the  oath,  as  plots,  and  persecuting  about 
religion,  and  the  Pope's  power,  &c.  I  denied  them  in  my  hearty 
and  I  am  a  christian,  and  shall  shew  forth  Christianity  thb  day^ 
and  it  is  for  Christ's  sake  that  I  stand,  for  it  is  Lotuh  thabim  tU 
Col  dabar^  and  they  all  gazed,  and  there  was  a  great  calm,  and 
they  took  mc  away;  but  there  were  many  more  words,  both  to  the 
jury  and  to  them* 

Then,  in  the  afternoon,  we  was  called  again,  where  I  stood 
among  &e  thietes  a  pretty  while,  wit^  my  hat  on,  at  the  last  the 
gaoler  took  it  off;  and  when  I  was  called  to  the  bar,  the  jury 
brought  in  guilty  for  the  king,  and  the  judge  asked  me.  What  I 
conld  say  for  myself;  I  bid  theav.read  the  indictment,  I  would  not 
answer  to  that  I  did  not  hear ;  and^  as  they  read,  the  judge  bid 
them  take  heed  it  was  not  false  again ;  and  they  read  it  so  amazed* 
]y,  that,  when  they  spoke  to  me,  I  did  scarcely  understand  what 
they  said,  and  the  judge  asked  me,  What  I  would  plead?  I  told 
them,  I  desired  to  have  a  copy  of  that  indictment,  and  to  haTO 
some  time  to  answer  to  it,  for  the  last  I  had  but  lately,  and  nerer 
heard  it  read  but  once,  and  then  In  the  court,  and  so  the  judge 
asked  me,  What^time  I  would  hare  ?     And  I  said  till  the  next  as- 
sizes, and  the  judge  said  I  should ;  Then  he  asked  again,  What  I 
would  plead  ?  I  told  him  I  was  not  guilty  at  all  of  denying  swear* 
ing,  swearing  obstinately  and  wilfully,  and  those. things  contained 
in  the  oath,  as  Jesuitical  plots,  and  foreign  powers,  &c.  I  utterly 
denied  them ;  and  he  said,  I  s^d  well  in  that :  And  the  judge  sud, 
the  king  was  sworn,  the  parliamept  was  sworn,  and  the  justices 
and  he  was  sworn,  and  the  law  was  upheld  by  oaths :  I  told  them, 
they  had  sufficient  experience  of  men's  swearing ;  had  not  the  jus« 
tices  and  jury  forsworn  themseWes  ?     And  had  they  not  read  the 
Book  of  Martyrs,  how  many  of  the  martyrs  suffered,  because  they 
could  not  swear,  both  in  the  ten  persecutions,  and  in  Bonner's 
days  ?     And  the  judge  said,  I  would  the  laws  were  otherwise ; 
Then  1  said,  our  yea  is  yea,  and  odr  nay  nay,  all  along  ;  and  if 
we  transgress  our  yea  and  nay,  let  us  suffer  as  they  do  that  break 
an  oath,  apd  so  to  deny  swearing  is  not  a  new  thing  in  obedience 
to  Christ's  command ;  and  I  said  this  we  had  sent  to  the  king,  who 
said  it  was  reasonable :    And  so,  after  sereral  more  words,  I  was 
had  away  to  my  chamber,  being,  as  I  was  before,  to  answer  to 
the  indictment ;  and  so  the  truth  and  poorer  of  the  Lord  God  was 
glorious  over  all,  and  many  spirits  was  crost  grievously  In  their 
enry  and  malice. 

There  was  many  things  spoken  both  to  judge,  jury,  and  people^ 
which  were  too  large  to  mention. 

And  so  the  judge  told  Margaret  Fell  her  sentence,  and  I  lie  upon 
a  new  indictment.  G«  F. 
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Something  in  answer  to  Bishop  Lancelot  Andr€%08\$  Sermon  con. 
cerning  Sweflringj  being  one  of  his  Sermons  upon  the  Third 
Commamdment;  the  place  that  he  treats  upon  is  tif  Jer.  the  iTth, 
the  words  are  these:  ^nd  thou  shalt  swear j  The  Lordlivethj 
in  truth f  in  Judgment ^  and  in  righteousness* 

And  further,  to  prove  the  lawfulness  of  iwearing,  he  brings 

])eut«'Ti.    13.  Isa.  xIt.  23.— Psal.  Ixiii.  and  last  ver.  and  bov 

Abraham  sware,  Gen.  xxi.  24.  and  Isaac  sware,  Gei^.  xxtL  31. 

ftnd  Jacob  sware  xxxi.  33.  and  Abraham's  servant  sware,  Geo. 

xxi.  24.  and  Gen.  xxiv.  3.  and  Nuoib.  xxx.  3.    Which,  saith  be, 

an  oath  is  to  the  lifting  up  of  a  burthen,  as  to  the  entering  of 

#  bond. 

First)  He  saith  an  oath  is  to  be  iised  in  solemn  matters,  and  he 

brings  thes9  scriptures  following  out  of  the  Old  Testament  to  prore 

it,    Psal.  cxliT.  8.    Numb.  xxx.  3.    Psal.  cxix.  106.    Psal.  xt.  4. 

2  Chron.  xxxvi.  13.  Ezek.  xtIL  12.  PsaJ.  c^.  4.  Psal.  Ixxxix.35. 

I  Rings  xxii.  16.   Lev.  ▼•  1^  1  Chron.  xt.  15,  G^.  xxif.  3.  ajMl 

i;lYii.  29. 

Secondly,  For  the  nature  of  an  oath,  he  quotes  cxix.  PsaL  9. 

Ter*  and  Numb.  x.  and  last  Ver. 
Thirdly,  He  speaks  of  the  manner  of  an  oath,  and  prodacetb 

for  confirmation  these  scriptures  following,  Deut.  xii.  8.  Numb.  v. 

18.    Dan.  xii.  7.    Rev.  x.  5.    1  Kings  riii.  31.     £xod.  xiii.  8.— 

Neh.  T.  12.    Numb.  t.  19.    Prov.  xXix»  24.   Judg.  xvii.  2.  Lct. 

▼•1.    1  Sam.  iii.  27.    1  Kings  xxii.  16.    Gen.  jut.  33.    1  Kings 

I,  13.  Jer.  XTiii.  8* 

First,  As  for  all  the  aboTe-mentioned  scriptures  which  he  hafJi 

quoted  in  the  time  of  the  law,  and  before  the  law,  and  the  Angcis 
swearing  in  the  ReTelations,  do  not  proTe  that  christians  may 
iwear ;  and  we  do  grant  ye  the  time  before  the  law  men  did  swear, 
aftd  also  the  Angel  swore.  But  Christ  is  come,  the  first  begotten, 
whom  God  hath  brought  forth  into  the  world,  and  saith,  Let  all 
the  Angels  worship  him :  And  this  is  my  beloTcd  Son-,  hear  ye 
him,  saith  God.  .And  Christ  saith,  how  that,  in  the  old  time,  mea 
was  to  perform  their  oaths  to  the  Lord ;  these  were  their  true 
oaths,  which  they  were  to  perform,  and  they  were  not  to  swear 
falsely,  but  to  perform  their  oath  to  the  Lord :  So  here  Christ,  in 
his  doctrines,  lets  them  see  the  false  oaths  and  the  true  oaths  in  the 
old  time ;  and  that  was  the  true  oath  to  swear  by  the  Lord,  and 
to  swear,  The  Lord  UtcUi  ;  and  eTcry  tongue  should  swear ;  and 
^brajiam,  and  Isaac,  and  Jacob,  and  Joseph,  and  the  Prophets 
aware;  but  Christ  is  the  end  of  the  Prophets,  and  doth  fulfil  the 
law,  and  reigns  OTcr  the  house  of  Jacob  and  Joseph ;  and.  Before 
Abrahain  was,  I  am,  saith  Christ.  And  so,  though  they  sware 
before  the  law,  and  under  the  law,  and  the  Angel  in  the  fteTela* 
tions  sware,  and  the  Angel  that  sware  by  the  Lord,  as  the  oath 
was  in  the  time  of  the  law,  and  before  the  law ;  and  this  was  the 
path  thftt  Christ  miads  th^m  on  iahis  doc^e  km^  that  Aqr  ^^ 
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to  perform  to  the  Ldrd ;  yet  nov  nalrk  hid  doctrine,  which  he 
hfanself  lays  dowB  and  commands :  ^  )iv^t  I  say  unto  you  nov, 
Swear  not  atal'/  &c.  Matth.  t.  34.  In  the  Hebrew  language  it 
is,  *m*r^9l  \nwr\  vh  *  But  let  your  communication  b^yea,  yea, 
nay,  nay;  whatsoerer  is  more  than  these,  cometh  of  evil :'  In  the 
Hebrew  it.fc,  :Hiwio  n^HDinv  TtMt  by\  fK  T'l^  f3  ?3  C33ty»TPni 
And,  for  further  proof,  see  how  James  lived  in  the  same  doctrine 
and  practice,  and  held  it  forth  to  the  twelve  tribes,  whieh  was  tho 
Jews,  who  had  the  bath  of  God,  and  was  to  swear  in  the  time  of 
the  law;  see  his  general  epistle,  in  the  fifth  chapter,  and  also 
speaking,  in  the  second  chapter,  of  such  as  drove  them  before  tho 
jadgment^seat ;  but,  in  the  fifth  chapter,  this  is  his  command :  * 
*  AboTO  all  things,  ray  brethren,  swear  not  at  all,  neither  by  hea* 
Ten,  nor  by  the  earth.'  In  the  Greek  it  is,  n>i  ir«f1«»  I),  a^ikp^i 
f^y  |ii«  ofAwilff,  puiTi  rU  epavof,  ftiiri  rnr  yns  This  you  may  call  creom 
Ures<^  or  made  things \  but  mark,  James  goes  further,  and  saith, 
^«Tff  oMm  r^fot  of«o»,  ^  nor  by  any  other  oath ;  but  let  your  yea  be 
.  yea,  and  year  nay  be  nay,  lest  yon  fall  into  condemnation ;'  irm 

Mark  the  danger  now,  and  whether  we  hare  not  ground  enough,  * 
in  the  fear  of  the  Lord  God,  to  obey  Christ^s  commands,  and  the 
Apostle's  doetrine,  ^  lest  we  fall  into  condemnation  and  evil.'  We 
hare  set  some  words  done  in  the  Greek  tongue,  that  those,  It  most 
concerns,  may  see  the  original ;  but  the  spirit  is  our's,  and  the . 
eomniands  of  Christ,  and  the  Apostle's  doctrine,  to  be  ob^ed.  In 
what  tongue  soerer  it  be  written  in.  But  we  would  qnery  the  thing 
with  any.  Whether  the  Apostle  James,  who  wrote  to  Jews,  and 
not  to  Gentiles,  did  not  write  In  the  Hebrew  tongue,  and  not  in 
Greek  ?  And,  if  so,  then  his  words  to  them,  in  this  particular, 
^  are,  n^na  vf>\  TxiKi  nS|  o»Dwa  vh  tj?a»n-V»  'nH  anm-^3-Vj?j 
BfiVDa  f^Dn  ffi  pH  p»f  ?3 13  oaian  »m^  mn«.  The  pricks,  points, 
and  accents,  and  the  plain  and  naked  interpretation  of  the  Hebrew 
words  we  have  left  for  them,  it  most  concerns,  to  add. 

Secondly,  As  for  all  the  scriptures,  he  brings  against  rash  swear^ 
log  and  false  swearing,  it  would  rejoice  our  hearts  to  have  the 
priests  do  that,  and  the  magistrates  punish  it ;  for  a  coupln  of  rail. 
ing  priests  came  the  other  day,  and  sware  before  our  faces  lightly 
and  vainly,  and  justified  it,  when  they  had  done.  It  would  be* 
oome  magistrates,  and  them,  better,  if  they  did  not  suffer  an  oath 
to  be  htard  in  the  towns,  or  markets,  or  alehouses,  or  streets,  you 
that  have  power  not  to  suffer  those  things ;  for  you  would  have 
work  enough  to  restrain  such  things,  and  such  persons,  and  not 
to  fall  apon  the  innocent,  which,  in  obedience  to  Christ's  com. 
mands,  and  the  Apostle's  doctrine,  cannot  swear,  for  conscience 
sake.  'For  Imprisoning  such  emboldens  people  to  swear;  and. 
Would  it  not  be  better  for  (leople,  and  would  yc  not  shew  forth 
more  Christianity,  to  keep  to  yea  and  to  nay,  in  all  their  com. 
munications,''  according  to  Christ's  commands,  and  the  Apostle'a 
doctrine  ? 

Thirdly,   There  was  bond,   in  the  old  time,   by  qithj  but 

TOL.  111.  :^  ^ 
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ChrJAt,  be  looaeft  frois  the  botidt^  and  liritgt  tb  poMo  9aA  Kberty) 
and  makei  free^  and  saith,  ^  Swear  net  at  sill ;'  muI  lo^  though  we 
be  in  outward  bonds,  it  »  for  Christ  Jeins  sake,  and  the  void  of 
God  is  not  b»iind. 

Fourthly^  And  thougb  Moees  sware  in  the  time  of  the  iaw,  sad 
Abmham's  servant  Bware,  yet  Christ  the  Son,  saMh,  .^  Swear  sot 
at  aU,'  aad  we  are  to  bear  him  in  all  things,  the  great  Prophet. 
,    Fifthly,  And  %»  for  the  •ceremonies  of  the  oaths,  Christ  is  the 
substance  of  all  ceremonies,  tha^  saith,  ^  Swear  not  at  all.' 

Sixthly,  And,  though  IMvid  sware,  .he,  that  Dayid  called  Lord, 
IHuth,  '  ^wear  not  at  all,*  and  he  is  upon  his  throne. 

Serenthly,  And  where  he  saith,  ^  Thoa  shalt  swe^  by  the  Lord, 
and  swear,  The  Lord  lireth,  they  were  not  to  aweai  by  them  iht 
were  no  Gods,  nor  creatures,  .nor  by  the  earth,  nov  by  heawn,  or 
by  the  hand,  or  by  Jerusalem ;'  Now,  what  are  the  oaths  that  all 
Christendom  swears,  both  papists  and  protestants?  Whether  it 
be  the  oath  that  was  amongst  the  Jews,  and  whether  or  bo  they 
practise  the  oath  that  they  do  now,  and  whetier  or  no  is  that  oe» 
remony  now  used  ?  If  not.  When  did  God  alter  it  ?  Where  aboitt 
in  scripture,  and  in  what  place  of  scripture  ia  it,  that  he  sets  ihii 
way  and  ceremony  of  swedring  in  Christendom,  both  amongst  pa- 
pists and  protestants,  which  is  to  swear  by  the  book,  and  bf  the 
JSTangelists  ?  Is  this  beyond  the  Jews  swearing^,  by  the  oity,  or 
by  the  head,  or  by  the  temple,  which  Christ  forl^,  and  not  calf 
those  oaths,  but  the  oath  of  God,  which  the  Jews  was  to  iwesr 
by  ?     Answer  these  things. 

Eighthly,  And  aa  for  Zedekiah's  oadi  to  Nebushadiezaar,  sod 
Joseph's  bath  to  Pharaoh,  this  was  ia  the  time  that  oaths  were  to 
be  performed  amongst  the  Jews  and  Patriarchs  ;  and  what  is  thh 
to  Christ's  doctrine  whidi  forbids  oaths,  which  oaths  ^reie  before 
Christ  came  ? 

Ninthly,  And  as  for  the  oath  of  supremacy  and  the  other,  it » 
to  acknowledge  the  king  of  England,  and  allegiance  to  him,  which 
things  hath  been  manifest  and  practised  by  us,  but  not  by  sach  as 
swore  allegiance  to  the  king's  father,  and  swore  the  one  way  and 
the  other  way :  And  hast  not  thou,  and  many  of  y(^  taken  the 
oath  against  him  ?  And  such  as  hare  sworn  one  while  for  him, 
and  another  while  against  htm,  How  are  they  in  allegiance  to  him 
that  swears  one  way  and  another  way  ?  And  cannot  there  be,  m 
truth  and  faithfulness,  allegiance  to  the  king  without  sweariug . 
For  now,  How  should  we  stand  in  allegiance  to  Christ,  if  vre  did 
not  obey  his  commands,  the  King  of  Kings  cy^^o  l^o  ?  For  be 
commands  ns  not  to  swear,  but  keep  to  yea  and  nay ;  and  one  of 
his  great  ambassadors  to  nations,  that  went  with  his  message  to  the 
tweWe  tribes,  saith,  ^  AboTe  all  things,  my  brethren,  swear  not  at 
all,  lest  you  fall  into  condemnation.'  . 

Tenthly,  There  were  two  states  of  oaths ;  the  one  was,  that 
people  was  to  perform  to  the  Lord  and  swear;  and  the  ^^^'Jf^' 
that  God  sware  by  himself  concerning  his  Son  Christ  Jesus,  whicft). 
when  he  came  who  fulfilled  God's  oath,  he  cy^dcd  the  other  o»tii) 
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and  sftitir^  ^  Swear  aot  At  all/  and  calls  the  firtt  eath  the  old  time ; 
he  fulfilled  the  truth,  and  let  them  see  how,  in  the  time  of  the  hiWy 
false  oaths  were  forbidden  in  the  old  time,  and-  heathenish  oaths, 
were  forbidden  in  the  time  of  the  law,  for  they  were  not  to  swear 
by  Baal,  bat  they  were  to  perform  their  oaths  to  the  Lord,  which 
Chrnt  saith  unto  them,  ^  Swear  not  at  all,'  and  so  he  ended  that 
oath  ;  so  there  are  no  oaths,  before  the  fall,  and  there  are  no  oaths 
in  the  restoration  again  by  Christ  Jesas,  but  yea  and  Day,  accord- 
ing to  his  doctrine ;  but  amongst  Moses  and  the  Prophets,  and  in 
the  old  time  before  Moses  and  the  Prophets,  men  did  swear,  as 
Abraham  and  Isaac,  &c.  But  )ie,  the  great  Prophet,  is  come,  thaft 
is  to  be  heard  in  all  tlkings,  and  he^  the  oath  of  God,  Christ  Jesus, 
stands  and  remains. 

EleTenthly,  The  Apostles  speaking  to  the  Hebrews,  swearing  by 
a  greater,  which  was  an  end  of  conlroyersy  and  stiife  amongst 
them,  he  brought  this  as  a  similitude,  not  that  the  Hebrews  should 
«wear,  for,  if  he  had,  ht  had  contradicted  James,  which  wrote  to 
the.twelTe  tribes  his  doctrine,  to  them,  which  were  Hebrews;  but 
he  brbnght  it  as  a  similitude,  that  the  oath,  which  men  sware  by 
the  greater,  ended  strife ;  but  God,  not  finding  a  greater  tliati 
himself^  he  sware  concerning  his  Son,  which  is  Christ,  who  ends 
the  strife,  who  destroys  the  deril  and  his  works,  the  author  of 
strife  ;  for  the  oath,  in  the  time  of  the  law,  ended  the  strife  ;  but 
we  see  oaths,  now*a-days,  begins  it ;  and  why  ?  The  matter,  is^ 
becaose  in  Christ  Jesus  men  do  not  lire,  who  is  the  Peace  and  God's 
oath. 

Twelfthly,  Whereas  the  bishop  saith.  That  they  hold  in  Diri- 
mity,  that  to  swear,  of  and  by  itself  considered,  is  an  act  forbid* 
den  no  less  than  to  kill,  &c. 

Answer,  In  the  time  of  the  law  they  killed  and  swore ;  but 
Christ  saith,  ^  Swear  not  at  all ;'  and  also,  he  saifth^  ^  Love  enemies ;' 
And  how  do  these  agree  to  kill  and  to  love  enemies,  and  love  one 
another:  <  And  if  one  strike  thee  on  the  one  choek,  turathe  other, 
to  him.' 

And  this  paralleling  the  magistrates  executing  justice  upon  ma. 
lefactors;  a§^  '  He  that  sheddeth  man's  bidod,  by  man  shall  his 
blood  be  shed  again  ;'  Is  not  a  paralleling  with  Christ's  doctrine, 
who  saithy  *  Swear  not  at  all,'  for  that  may  be  done  by  witnesses 
without  oath,  as  thou  mayest  read  the  scriptures  in  the  old  time, 
when  oaths  were  denied  in  the  primitiTe  time  amongst  the  primitiYe 
christians,  who  were  in  Christ's  doctrine,  thon  mayest  read  how 
they  did  things  by  witnesses ;  as  the  Apostle  speaks,  in  the  mouth 
of  two  or  three  witnesses.  Sec.  Which  place  he  instances  of  ^ hat 
was  done  in  tlie  time  of  the  law,  which  was  a  statute  of  jadgment 
amongst  the  Jews,  ^  Whosoever  kiileth  any  person,  the  murthercr 
shall  be  put  to  death  by  the  mouth  of  witnesses,'  &c.  But  no  oaths 
are  mentioned  here.  Numb.  xxxr.  30.  ^ith  Heb.  x.  ^8.  read  that 
throughout,  and  also  Dcut.  xix.  15,  and  1  Kinirsxxi.  10,  &c.  And 
many  more  scriptures  might  be  allcdged,  which  you,  that  have  read 
scriptures,  are  not  ignorant  of. 

x3 
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Nowj  for  the  practice  amongst  the  «Unt8,  see  Matt  rriil.  10. 
Christ,  who  bids  them  keep  to  yea  and  nay,  in  that  place  be  !aji 
down  a  practice  to  be  used  amongst  them,  in  matter  of  fault  and 
transgression,  how  it  should  be  ended  by  two  or  three  witnesses; 
read  tiic  words,  ^  That  in  the  mouth  of  two  or  three  witnesses  cTerj 
word  shall  be  established  :*    And  what.    Dost  thou  think  thit  be 
would  order  them  to  swear,  who  had  once  forbidden,  it  ?   And  resd 
the  yiiith  chap,  of  John  and  17th  rer.  and  we  do  not  find,  tiiat 
the  witnesses  against  Christ  that  he  should  speak  blasphemy.  Matt. 
xx^L  65,  that  they  did  swear ;  and  also  you  may  see  in  Acts  tI. 
11,  1^5  1^,  haw  they,  that  were  hired  i^inst  Stephen,  oo  men. 
tion  is  made  of  their  swearing :  Moreover,  yon  may  see  in  S  Cor. 
xiii.  1 .  the  speech  of  the  Apostle  amongst  the  Saints,  how  he  telld 
them  of  his  coming  unto  them  in  the  mouth  of  two  or  three  wit- 
nesses ;  he  doth  not  tell,  that  he  is  coming  to  them  with  oaths  io 
their  months  ;  Mark,  the  Apostle  was  an  elder,  and  had  care  of 
the  churches."— —And  again,  the  Apostle  that  writes  to  Timothy,- 
a  bishop-,  and  orerscer  of  the  churches,  saith  he, '  Against  an  elder 
reoeiye  not  an  accusation,  but  before  two  or  three  witnesses.'-^ 
Now  he  doth  .not  say,  Before  two  or  three  men  that  swears,  for, 
if  he  had,  he  would  haye  contrsidicted  Christ's  doctrine  and  James ; 
i  Thn.  y.   19,  and  2  Tim.  il.  saith  the  Apostle  to  Timothy,  die 
bishop,  ^  The  things  that  thou  hast  heard  of  me  amongst  many  wit. 
nesses,  the  same  commit  to  faithful  men  who  shall  be  able  to  teach 
others  also.'     Now  he  received  this  by  witnesses,  not  by  oath,  and 
he  was  to  commit  it,  and  not  by  oaths :  And  were  not  these  the 
tilings  that  the  whole  church  came  to  be  ordered  by  ?  And  this  was 
amongst  the  christians  in  the  primitiye  times  when  oaths  were  end- 
ed ;  and  many  more  things  might  be  alledged,  which  were  too  te- 
dious for  you  to  read. 

Thirteenthly,  And  whereas  he  brings  that  objection  of  the  ana- 
baptists,  which  is,  that  it  standeth  not  with  christian  profession, 
but  was  tolerated  as  an  imperfect  thing  under  the  law. 

Answer.  Which  objection  of  theirs  we  do  not  own,  as  we  do 
noi  own  the  bishop  for  swearing ;  for  it  was  the  way  of  the  Lord, 
and  the  way  of  the  Lord  was  perfect,  and  the  commandment  for 
swearing  was  good  in  itself,  until  the  time  of  Christ,  who  is  per- 
fect, that  ends  the  law,  and  people  must  lire  in  him,  Christ  Je- 
sus, and  walk  in  him  that  saith,  ^  Swear  not  at  ail,'  that  ends  the 
oath,  and  is  the  oath  of  God:  Dost  thou  not  read  of  a  people  in 
the  Galatians  and  Romans,  that  was  turned  back  into  the  law, 
from  the  law  of  the  Spirit;  and  the  Apostle  told  them,  *  He  that 
broke  one  point  was  guilty  of  all,'  and  he  brought  them  to  the  law 
of  loye  which  fulfilled  the  law. 

Fourtcenthly,  And  as  for  all  the  scriptures,  the  bishop  brings 
to  proye  that  the  christians  sware  in  the  primitive  time,  they  arc 
nothing  to  the  purpose,  though  the  bishop  say,  that  Christ  adroif» 
of  some  swearing,  which  both  his  own  words,  and  the  Apostle's, 
contradicts  ;  Christ's  words  are, '  Swear  not  at  all  ;*  and  the  Apos- 
tle's arc,  *AboYe  all  things,'  &c.^And  so  he^gocs  on,  an41et8  H^em 
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lee  what  was  in  the  law.     Coniniitting  adultery  was  forbid  under . 
the  law,  but,  in  the  time  of  Christ,  looking  upon  a  woman,  and 

lusting  after  her,  was  committing  adultery And  he  sets  forth, 

in  the  justice  of  the  law,  ^  an  e^e  for  an  eye,  and  a  tooth  for  a 
tooth  ;'  and  shews  how  that,  in  the  time  of  the  law,  <  thou  ^htflt  not 
kill,  and  whosoever  shall  kUI  shall  be  in  danger  of  judgment;  but. 
1  say  unto  you,  that  whosoever  shall  be  angry  with  his  brother 
without  cause,  shall  be  in  danger  of  judginjBnt;*  and  so  he  tells, 
both  swearing  and  killing  to  be  in  the  old  time,  and  said,  ^  except 
your  righteousness  excted  the  righteousness  of  the  Scribes  and 
Pharisees,  you  shall  in  no  wise  enter  into  the  Kingdom  of  Hea- 
Ten.' 

^  Fifteenthly,  And  as  to  that  of  the  apostle  speaking  in  the  1  Thes. 
iL  God  was  his  witness  that  he  did  not  make  covetousness  his 
cloak. 

Answ*  It  were  well  If  the  priests  could  say  so  now ;  but  this 
doth  not  profe  that  he  swore,   and  there  are  many  men  that 
takes  man  to  be  his  witness  ;  and  that  is  not  an  oath,  surely,  is  it? 
Thou  understands  that :   And  if  this  were  an  oath,  why  do  yoa. 
cast  friends  into  prison  ? 

Siiteeirthly,  And  that  of  the  GalaUans,  chapter  i.  2.  There  is 
aothing  in  that  place  like  unto  an  oath  which  he  brings. 

Serenteenthly,  And  as  for  the  9  Cor.  ir.  93d  verse,  there  are 
not  so  many  rerses  in  that  chapter.  And  as  for  Ephesians  the 
4th  and  the  15th,  which  he  brings  for  Christians  to  swear,  where- 
in he  sayt  we  are  bound  at  all  times  to  speak  truth  to  our  neigh- 
bours. 

Answ.  He  doth  not  say  we  are  to  swear  truth  at  all  times,  boi 
to  speak  it  at  all  times. 

Eighteenthly,  And.that  which  he  brings  in  Acts  xxiii.  3.  How 
the  apostle  reprored  the  high  priest,  that  caused  him  to  be  smitten 
contrary  to  law. 

Answ.  Here  the  apostle  was  preaching  the  gospel  and  Christ's 
doctrine  to  them,  to  the  priests  that  had  the  law  and  outward 
things;  this  was  nothing  to  the  purppse,  that  the  apostle  should 
swear,  or  that  Christians  should  swear. — And  in  the  1  ith  rcrse 
whteh  be  quotes.  Answ.  Those  were  the  bad  people  that  bound 
themselves  with  a  curse,  that  they  would  neither  eat  nor  drink  till 
they  had  killed  Paul  that  preached  the  gospel ;  this  is  nothiugxat 
all  that  Christians  should  swear. 

Nineteenthly,  We  say  there  were  heathens  oaths,  and  Jews 
oaths,  which  were  to  swear  by  the  Lord,  which  Christ  calls  the 
old  time,  which  they  wore  to  perform,  which  oath  Christ  ends; 
and  saith,  .^  Swear  not  at  all ;'  for  in  the  time  of  the  law  the  Jews 
were  to  deny  all  false  oaths,  and  heathenish  oaths,  and  they  were 
.  not  to  swear  by  Paul,  but  the  true  oath  which  Christ  ends.  And 
did  not  the  Christians  suffer  in  the  primitive  times,  because,  they 
could  uot  swear  by  the  prosperity  of  Castar ;  and  was  not  that 
^th  then  imposed  up(Ai  them  ?   And  by  the  good  fortune  of  the 
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emperor,  was  not  that  another  oath  ?  And  did  not  manj  ChHstianfl 
then  soifer,  because  they  could  not  swear?  Read  the  ten  perseca- 
tions  which  was  a  long  time  before  the  Pope  got' up ;  and  then  did 
not  the  Pope,  when  he  had  got  up  over  the  churches,  gire  forth 
both  oath  and  curse,  with  bell,  book,  and  candle  i  And  was  not 
the  ceremony  of  his  oath  to  lay  three  fingers  a  top  of  the  book,  to 
fignify  the  trinity ;  and  two  fingers  under  the  book,  to  signify 
damnation  of  body  and  soul,  if  they  swarc  falsly  ?-*And  was  not 
there  a  gr'eat  number  of  people  that  would  not  swear,  and  sufiered 
great  persecution,  as  reaid  the  book  of  Martyrs  but  to  Bonner's 
days  ?  And  it  is  little  above  an  hundred  years  since  the  Protestants 
got  up  ;  and  they  gayc  forth  the  oath  of  allegiance,  and  the  oath 
of  supremacy  ;  the  one  was^  to  deny  the  Pope's  supremacy,  and 
the  other  to  acknowledge  the  kings  of  England ;  so  we  need  not 
to  tell  you  of  their  form,  and  shew  you  the  ceremony  of  the  oalb  ; 
it  saith,  kiss  the  book,  and  the  book  saith,  kiss  the  Son,  which 
saith,  *  Swear  not  at  all,'  and  so  cannot  allegiance  be  to  the  king  in 
truth  and  faithfulness,  as  was  ssud  before  without  an  oath,  yea, 
and. more  than  many  that  swears. 

So  you  may  see  to  deny  swearing  is  po  new  thing,  for  it  was 
the  practice  oif  the  Christians  in  former  times  to. deny  it,  both  in 
heathens  and  the  times  of  popery  before  Protestants,  and  so  it  is 
in  obedience  to  the  command  of  Christ  that  we  do  not  swear  in 
our  loves  to  him ;  and  if  we  say  he  is  the  Lord  and  Master,  and 
do  not  the  thing  that  he  commands,  that  is  bat  deceit  and  hypo, 
crisy.— And  so  rash  and  bad  swearing,  that  was  forbidden  in  the 
timq  of  the  Saw,  it  was  not  that  which  Christ  came  to  fulfil,  but 
true  oaths,  and  the  true  types,  figures,  and  shadows;  and  hesaitli, 
'  Swear  not  at  all.' 

Twentiethly,  Ani!,  for  Acts  the  xiiith,  there  is  nothing  spoken 
of  swearing  there,  as  all  people  may  read. 

Twentj-firstly,  And  whereas  the  apostle  often  speaks  of  taking 
to  witness  a  record  upon  his  own  soul  by  his  rejoicing  in  Clirist 
Jesus,  what  is  all  this  to  swearing,  and  taking  an  oath,  or  where 
did  ever  the  apostle  take  a  solemn  oath,  or  command  the  brethren 
and  churches  to  do  the  same  ?  For  often  he  speaks  of  the  wiloess 
out  of  the  nxonth  of  two  or  three  witnesses  shall  every  word  be 
established.  And  the  bishop  often  brings  the  1  Cor.  xv.  81.  ^  By 
our  rejoicing  which  I  have  in  Christ  Jef  us,  I  die  daily :'  Thb  place 
cannot  be  brought  for  a  proof,  that  the  apostle  sware;  if  so,  when 
thou  saj  est  by  the  meat  thou  art  refreshed,  and  by  the  fire  thoa 
art  warmed,  and  people  tells  thee  thou  most  go  by  such  a  lane  to 
'such  a  town,  they  all  swear  then,  do  they  not? 

Twenty.secondly,  As  for  the  particle  N«,  the  bishop  says  U  is 
never  used,  but  in  an  oath  only. 

Answ.  And  what  is  Ni),  is  it  not  (truly)  as,  also  the  primitive 
word  pft},  which  signifies  yea?  And  it  not  that  word  tau  in  the 
aforementioned  fifth  of  Matthew,  and  the  fifth  of  James,  where 
swearing  is  denied ;  for  is  not  tau  in  Greek,  yea  in  £ngibh ;  and 
is  not  Nil  in  Greek,  truly  in^English  ?  Alnd  if  every  man  that  says 
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yea  and  tf^^  sweareth,  then  the  bishop  proTes  his  assertion.  And 
18  not  there  a  difference  between  p  and  92,W}^  So,  in  meekness  and 
loTe^   read  this  over  in  tliat  from  which  it  was  sent 

POSTSCRIPT. 

Oirist  Jesvs,  zoho  is  the  King  of  Kings,  and  Lord  cf  Lords^ 

the  Beginning' and  Ending,  First  and  Last,  him  by 

zBhom  God  will  Judge  the  world  in  righteousness, 

Ws  qaaery  of  yon  whether  he  or  any  of  his  apostles,  after  they 
bad  given  forth  a  command  that  none  should  swear)  bnt  keep  to 
yea  and  nay^  in  all  their  communication^,  can  any  minister  or 
teacher  .prdTf  this  in  express  words  oat  of  the  New  Testament  that 
they  erer  commanded  to  sweat,  or  did  SKcar  ?  That  will  satisfy, 
that  will  end  all.     fiut  that  we  should  be  cast  into  prison  for  our 
obedience  to  Christ's  conunand,.by  you,  that  profess  yourael res 
to  be  Christian^  and  own  Christ  Jeeus  as  yOu  say,  is  not  right: 
And  he  commands  you  to  love  enemies,  if  you  did  obey  bis  com- 
mands, and  love  one  another ;  for  they  that  are  Christians,  and 
own  Christ  Jesus,  they  skonld  love  one  another :   For  this  was  a 
mark  by  which  they  were  known  to  be  di$ciples,*  learners  of  him. 
And  so  thej,  that  are  loTera  of  him,  own  him  and  obey  him  and 
his  doctrine ;  so,  though  we  do  suiter  here  by  you  ail  the  sessions 
or  assizes,  we  do  commit  our  cause,  and  yoil  that  do  persecute  us, 
to  the  general  assizes  and  terrible  day  wherein  God  will  judge  the 
world  in  righteousness,  whose  commands  we  obey  in  tenderness ; 
and  there  we  know  we  shall  have  true  judgment  without  respect  of 
persons,  tfaere  our  hats  will  not  be  looked  at  before  the  Almighty, 
but  the  action  and  transgression,  and  who  hath  served  God,  and 
who  hath  not  served  him :  For  Christ  baith  told  you  before-band, 
what  he  will  say  to  them,  that  visits  him  not  in  prison,,  where  be 
is  made  manifest  in  bis  brethren :  Then  what  will  become  of  them 
that  casts  them  into  prison  for  tebderness  towards  God,  for  obey- 
ing his  doctrine,  and  keeps  to  yea  or  nay  In  their  communications 
according  to  his  .words  ?— And  so  thoie  things  we  ie^ve  to  the  ge« 
neral  day,  though  we  can  say,  the  IjOfd  forgive  yot|  that  doth 
thus  persecute  us,  if  it  be  his  will,  freely  from  oar  hearts,  for  w^ 
do  you,  nor  no  man  harm,  but  seek  the  good  and  peace  of  ail  men, 
,«nd  for  this  cause,  for  olieying  the  trnth,  we  do  sufiac* 

.  G.F. 
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THE  lieafens  look  big  with  wonder,  and  inform 
Oar  expectations  of  some  present  storm. 
French,  Dutch,  and  Dane  too,  all  at  once  I  Why  thcB 
'Tis  time  to  shew  that  we  arc  Englishmen. 
Tfiej  say,  at  foot-ball,  three  to  one  is  odds ; 
But  this  is  nothing,  for  the  cause  is  God's. 
Hafe  at  them  all,  we  care  not  where  we  come," 
Since  gracious  hearen  is  reconciled  at  home. 
Courage,  brave  Britons,  then,  we  do  no  more 
But  fight  with  those  whom  we  have  beat  before. 
And  now,  methinks,  much  better  may  wc,  since 
We  fij^ht  for  such  an  all-accomplish'd  prince, 
Who  the  world's  conquest  is  as  fair  to  get 
As  Alexander,  like  himself,  the  great. 
Talk  not  of  ten  to  one,  pitiful  story, 
Alas !  the  odfls  does  but  increase  the  glory : 
Besides  the  English  from  their  ancestry 
Derive  themBelves  the  heirs  of  victory. ' 
Where  should  the  sons  of  honour,  if  they  die, 
But  in  the  field,  the  bed  of  honour,  lie  ? 
The  world  will  know,  when  time  shall  serve,  we  dare 
Come  out,  and  meet  that  prince  of  pitch  and  tar;* 
Bring  your  wind-selling  I^planders  too,  do, 
Sure  we  shall  deal  +  with  you,  and  board  f  yoo  too  i 
And  you  will  tell' us,  when  this  comes  to  pass, 
Your  Bergen  business  no  such  bargain  was. 
Danes !  wc  don't  fear  you  ;  come,  alas !  ye  know 
Odr  women  beat  yoo  once,^  and  so  may  now. 
Nor  value  we  that  kingdom  of  kick-8liaws,§  .  . 

We  come  jiot  to  receive,  but  give  them  laws; 
We  shall  provide  'em  such  a  fricasee 
Of  legs  and  arms,)  they'll  scarce  be  glad  to  see. 
They  now  must  understand  with  whom  they  cope, 
A  mighty  prince,**  and  not  a  miter'd  Pope;f  f 

*  Hie  King  of  Denniurk,  to  whom  Nonray  is  sabiect,  from  whence  comet  our  pitch  ud  ttr. 

t  TNfio  epithets  ihtimatinK  that,  although  we  traoc  with  him  Tor  deal  and  boards,  yet  weftie 
Hble  to  deal,  or  beliave  roanrally  in  6ght  With  hlm»  and  upon  occasion  board  his  ships. 

t  Vis.  When  they  In  one  niRht  conspired  to  cut  all  the  Danish  men*s  throat*  throuiboat 
England,  thereby  to  detiter  theircountry  from  their  government }  upon  which  acoount  it  ii  ttA 
tliat  the  Bnglishmen'  hafe  erer  since  given  the  women  the  wall,  and  the  most  honoiuablc  pIsc* 
at  all  limes.  f  France.  %  Of  soldiars  alain  in  battle. 

••  The  King  of  Great  Britain. 

ft  Alioding  to  tlie  dbputc  whkh  then  inbsiited  between  the  French  king«iid  the  Fopt. 
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One  that  will  otherwise  the  matter  handle, 

With  glitl'riDg  Bwordfi,  and  not  i)ell,  book,  and  candle ; 

One  that  shall  anathematise  yoa  worse. 

Not  to  pronounce,  but  execute  your  curse. 

He'll  bring  you  Jeggery  home  to  your  door ; 

Instead  of*  Bulls  you*ll  hear  his  cainnons  roar; 

And  i  make  bold  to  tell  you  in  the  dtosOf 

Although  no  Popes,  we'll  make  you  kj>s  our  toes. 

An  English  monarch  f  (monsieur)  no  new  thing. 

Has  sent  his  son  to  fetch  him  a  French  king ; 

If  ye  suspect,  or  scruple  our  report, 

Enquire  at  Poiotiers,  Cressy,  Agincourt,^ 

That  place  §  never  to  be  forgotten,  where 

The  prisoners  more  than  we  that  took  them  were : 

The  French  shall  know  it  too,  as  we  advance, 

'lis  we,  not  they,  fight  for  the  king  f  of  France^ 

Ye  boast  of  gold  and  i»ilTer,  and  such  stuff, 

WeMl  bring  you  pockets  for  it  sure  enough. 

And,  if  we  meet  ye  on  the  foaming  source,** 

We'll  have  a  word  or  too  of  deep  f-f-  discourse. 

A  fig  for  France,  or  any  that  accords 

With  those  low-country  luather-apron  ^X  '^^'ds.      .,         • 
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HOLLAND,  that  scarce  deserves  the  name  of  land^ 
As  but  th'  off.scowring  of  the  British  sand ; 
And  so  much  earth  as  was  •contributed 
fiy  English  pilots,  when  they  heav'd  the  lead ;  ' 
Or  what  by  th'  ocean's  slow  alluvion  fell 
Of  shipwreck'd  cockle  and  the  muscle  shell ; 
This  indigested  vomit  of  the  sea 
Fell  to  the  Dutch  by  just  propriety. 

Glad  then,  as  miners  tliat  hare  found  the  ore. 
They  with  mad  labour  fish'd  the  land  to  shore ; 
And  ditM  as  desperately  for  each  piece 
Of  earth,  as  if 't  had  been  of  ambergris ; 
Collecting  anxiously  small  loads  of  clay, 
Less  than  what  building  swallows  bear  away  ; 
Or  than  those  piles  which  sordid  beetles  roul 
Transfusing  into  them  their  dunghill  soul. 

•  P0|iC*i.  t  Hrnry  V. 

t  At  which  pUm  the  Batlish  have  siTCn  the  French  total  orerthrowt  in  battte.  '4  Agincooit. 
5.  %«*Me  (KeinQi  of  w»«t  BritJifn  ttUl^aintatDt  M«  title  of  Kinc  of  Fnuioe.  ••  TJe  •«*  • 
ft  Bqakvocally lifaUyieghoUiSw^oMMdoa  the  •oi  ii»r  tbc  ileepli  th««ca.   n  Tb0  Vatth* 
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IIow  did  ttey  riTet  with  gigantiek  piles 
Thorough  the  center  their  nev-catoheU  miles ; 
And  to  the  stake  a  streggliog  couatrj  bouad, 
Where  barking  waves  still  bait  the  forced  groead  ; 
Baildiug  tlwir  wat'rjr  Babel  far  more  high 
To  reach  tlie  aea^  thaa  those  to  scale  the  sky  i 

Yet  still  his  claim  the  fnjnr'd  ocean  laid, 
And  oft  at  leap«-^rog  o'er  their  steeples  play'd. 
As  if  on  purpose  it  on  land  had  come 
To  shew  them  what's  their  Mare  Liberum. 
A  daily  deluge  over  them  does  boil  r 
The  earth  and  water  play  at  leirel.coil. 
The  fish  oft-times  the  burgher  dispossest. 
And  sat  not  as  a  meat,  bat  as  a  guest : 
And  oft  the  Tritons  and  the  sea-nymphs  saw 
Whole  sholes  of  Dutch  serrM  up  for  Cabillav* 
Or,  as  they  o?er  the  new  leyel  ranged, 
For  pickled  Herring,  pickled  fleeren  chang'd* 
Nature,  it  seem*d,  asham'd  of  her  mistake, 
Would  ihrow  their  land  away  at  duck  and  drake. 

Therefore  necessity,  that  first  made  kings j 
Something  like  goTernmeut  among  them  brings. 
For  as  with'  pygmies,  who  best  kills  the  crane ; 
Among  the  hungry,  he  that  treasures  grain ;  . 
Among  the  btind,  the.one-ej'd  bttnkard  reigns; 
So  rules,  among  the  drowned,  he  that  drains. 
Vat  who  first  sees  the  rising  sun  conraiandsy 
But  who  could  first  discern  the  rbing  lands. 
Who  best  could  know  to  pump  an  earth  so  leak, 
Him  they  their  lord  and  country's  father  speak. 
To  make  a  bank  was  a  great  plot  of  state, 
Invesrt  a  shovel  and  be  magiatnte. 
Hence  some  f>mall  dyke-grare,  nnperceiY'd,  invades 
'  The  power,  and  grows  es  *t  were  a  king  of  spades : 
But  for  less  envy  seme  joint  state  endures, 
'  Who  look  like  a  commission  of  the  sewers. 
For  these  half-anders,  half  wet,  and  half  dry^ 
Nor  bear  strict  service  nor  pure  liberty* 

'Tis  probable  religion  after  this 
Came  next  in  order,  which  they  could  not  miss : 
How  could  the  Dutch  but  be  converted,  when 
Th'  apostles  were  so  many  fisher-men  i 
Beside,  the  waters  of  themselves  did  rise, 
And,  as  their  land,  so  them  did  re-baptise. 
Though  Herring  for  their  God  few  voices  mist, 
And  poor  John  to  have  been  th'  Evangelist. 
Faith,  that  could  never  twins  conceive  before, 
Ne?er  so  fertile,  spawn 'd  upon  this  shore : 
More  pregnant  than  their  Marg'et,  that  laid  down 
For  Uans-in-|Ccider  of  a  whole  Hantf-Town. 
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Sare,  when  religion  di4  itself  embark, 
And  from  the  east  would  westward  steer  its  ark, 
It  8tru4:k;  and,  9plitlin£  on  this  unknown  gcoundj 
Each  one  thence  pillaged  the  first  piece  he  found : 

Hence  Amsl;!drda]B-Tark*Cbri<tian*Pagan-Jiiw,, 
Staple  of  sects,  and  mint  of  schism  grew  ;  ' 

That  bank  of  cofisc^ence,  where  npt  one  .so  strange 
Opinion,  but  finds  credit  and  exchange. 

In  vaifi  for  Catholicks  pp^M^Wes-we  bq$u*7 
The  nniTersal  church  i»  ofHy  th^re^     i  ,  , 

Nor  can  civility  there  want  for  tillage, 
Where  widely  for  their  court  they  cHo^  a  village : 
How  fit  a  title  clothes  their  governors ! 
Themselves  the  Hogs,  as  all  their  subjects  Boors. 

Let  it  suffice  to  give  their  country  fame, 
That  it  had  one  CiTilfy  calPd  by  name, 
Some  fifteen -hundred  and  more  years  ago, 
Bnt^  surely,  never  any  that  was  so. 

See  but  their  mermaids,  with  their  (ails  of  fish 
Reeking  at  church  over  the  chafing-dish. 
A  vesta?  turf,  enshrin'd  in  earthen  ware, 
Fumes  through  the  loop-holes  of  a  woodep  square  ; 
Each  to  the  temple  with  theso  altars  tend 
(But  still  do  place  it  at  her  western  end) 
nhile  the  fat  steam  of  female  sacrifice 
Fills  the  priest* s  nostrils,  and  puU  out  his  eyes. 

Or  what  a  specbicle  the  skipper  gross, 
A  Water-Hercules,  Butter-Coloss, 
Tunned  np  with  all  their  several  towns  of  boer ; 
When,  staggering  upon  some  land.  Snick  and  Sneer, 
They  try,  like  statuaries,  if  they  can 
Cat  OBt  each  other^s  Athos  to  a  man ; 
And  carve  in  their  large  bodies,  where  they  please, 
The  arms  of  the  Unit^  Provinces. 

Vainly  did  this  slap-dragoa  fury  hope 
With  sober  £i9g|u»h  valour  e'er  to  cope ; 
Not  though  th^y  prim'd  their  barbarous  morning's  draqght 
With  powdec,  and  with  pipes  of  brandy  fraught ; 
Yet  Rupert,  Sandwich,  and  of  all,  the  Duke, 
The  I>uke  has  made  their  sea-sick  courage  puke. 
Like  the  three  comets  sent  from  heaven  down, 
With*ficry  flails,  to  swinge  th'  ungrateful  down. 
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ihe  Bible  in  Cbancery-Lane»  1667. 

Quarto,  containing  Thtrty-eight  Pages, 

Mavt  hare  written  concerning  this  memorable  Fire  of  London  in  1666.  But, I 
pretumei  they,  that  read  this,  will  agree,  that  none  hai  done-it  with  more  con- 
ciseneti,  impart lahiy,  and  penpicoity* 

In  the  first  place.  The  Author  delircrs  the  plain  historical  fact,  without  inj  exag- 
geration or  foreign  insinnations,  and  then  enqoirps,  Who  has  done  it '  In  which 
enquiry,  be  endeavours  to  sliew,  tbat  it  was  a  ponishnieul  sent  by  a  good  ind 
wile  God  npon  the  City,  for  just,  wise,  and  good  causes. 

Thirdly,  Enquiring  what  bath  done  it  ?  He  endeavours  to  prove,  tliat  this  was  the 
greatest  fire  that  ever  happened  upon  the  earth,  since  the  burning  of  Sodoro  and 
Gomorrah,  and  shews,  at  a  moderate  computation,  tbat  the  loss  aaouiiied  to, 
at  least,  7,535,000  pounds.  To  which,  by  way  of  consolation,  be  adds  an  ac- 
count of  the  greatness  of  the  City  of  Moscow,  and  its  rishation  first  with  a  rag- 
ing  plague,  and  in  the  year  following  with  li  C(Mtsoming  fire,  contrived  bj  the 
Tartars,  who  pursued  the  Csar  to  that  City,  and  setting  fire  to  it  ou  ail  lidest 
which  not  only  burnt  the  houses  and  stuiT,  bat  destroyed  200,000  people  alto 
in  its  flames,  in  less  than  foar  hou^  time. 

Fourthly,  He  eipatiates  on  the  praise  of  this  City  of  London,  and  then  endesvoon 
to  ind  out  the  cause  and  accidents  by  which  this  fire  wu  lindled  and  promo* 
ted;  and^coucfudes  with  some  proper  reflections 'oa  the  teaaoD  and  time  of  thii 
conflasration. 


To  his  much  honoured  and  respected  Friend,  John  Buller,  Esq  s 
worthy  Member  of  the  honourable  House  of  Commons. 

SIR, 

THIS  little  treatise  having  lain  dormant  in  a  corner  of  my  desk 
ever  since  its  birth  (which  was  three  weeks  after  the  fire} 
hath  got  at  last  so  much  strength  as  to  walk  abroad.  The  reason 
of  its  long  repose  was^  that  I  expected  when  some  more  pregnant 
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wit  and  bettor  pen  woald.have  undertaken  this  task,  wbick  is  alto& 
lather  out  of  iny  professioa  and  empioyraent.  But,  finding  that 
jiitherto  ail  that  hath  been  written  oonceming  it,  as  to  the  narra- 
IsTe  of  its  iiegfaining,  progress,  .and  ending,  hath  been  thought  de. 
lectire,  I  have  given  it  leave  to  shew  itself  abroad,  with^  observe* 
tioiM  thereon,  under  jonr  honourable  -name,  as  well  to  avoid  the 
malignancy  of  censure,  as  to  testify  unto  the  world'  how  much 
I  am 

Your  humble  and  affectionate  servant, 

Rege  Sincera* 

Beporx  we  proceed  any  further  in  the  examination  of  so  la. 
mentable  and  dismal  a  subject,  we  have  thought  fitting,  for  the  cu. 
ijosity  of  those  that  shall  read  these  lines,  and  for  the  satisfaction 
of  posterity,  in  whose  hands  it  may  chance  to  come,  to  set.  down 
t)ie  true  and  naked  narrative  of  the  fact  as  it  did  happen,  and  as  it 
hath  been  printed  by  the  consent  of  his  majesty,  and  of  the  publick 
authority,  that,  the  reader,  being  made  certain  of  the  truth  of  the 
accident,  may  the  more  willingly  proceed  to  the  examination  of 
those  observations  we  have  made  upon  it. 

Whitehall,  September  8. 

On  the  second  instant,  at  one  of  the  clock  in  the  morning,  there 
happened  to  break  out  a  sad  and  deplorable  fire  in  Pudding.Lane^ 
near  New.Fishi«Street ;  which  falling  out  that  hour  of  the  night,  « 
and  in  a  quarter  of  the  town  (so  close  built  with  wooden  pitdied 
houses}  spread  itself  so  far  before  day,  and  with  such  distractioB 
to  the  inhabitants  and  neighbours,  that  care  was  not  taken  for  the 
timely  preventing  the  further  diffusion  of  it,  by  pulling  down  hon* 
les,  as  it  ought  to  have  been ;  so  that  this  lamentable  fire,  in  a 
short  time,  became  too  big  to  be  mastered  by  the  engines,  or 
working  near  it.  It  fell  out  most  unhappily  too,  that  a  violent 
easterly  wind  fomented  it,  and  kept  it  burning  all  that  day,  and 
the  night  following  spread  itself  up  to  Graoe-church.strecf,  and 
downwards  from  Cannon-street,  to  the  water^side,  as  far  as  the 
Three.Cranes  in  the  Yin  try. 

The  people,  in  all  parts  about  it, .  distracted  by  the  vastness^  of 
it,  and  their  particular  care  to  carry  away  their  goods,  many  at- 
tempts were  made  to  prevent  the  spreading  of  it,  by  pulling  down 
house**,  and  making  great  intervals ;  but  all  in  vain,  the  fire  seizing 
,  upon  the  timber  and  rubbish,  and  so  continuing  itself  even  through 
those  spaces,  and  raging  in  a  bright  tiame  all  Monday  and  Tues.' 
day,  notwithstanding  his  Majesty's  own,  and  his  Royal  Highness'a 
indefatigable  and  personal  pains  to  apply  all  possible  remedies  to 
prevent  it,  calling  upon,  and  helping  the  people  with  their  guards, 
and  a  great  number  of  nobility  and  gentry  unweariedly  assisting 
therein^  for  which  they  were  requited  with  a  thousand  blessings 
from  the  poor  distressed  people,  iiy  the  favour  of  God,  the  wind 
ilackened  a  little  on  Tuesday  night,  aqd  the  flames  meeting  with 
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back  ftniaiBgs  at  the  Temple,  if  littie.alid  liMle  it  wis  MmrrM 
to  lose  its  ferceim  tliateide;  so  that,  on  Wednesday  noming,  we 
be^aa  to  hope  well,  and  h»  Royal  Hif  hnesi  necver  dtspaaiBg,  or 
siackening  his  personal  qave,  wrought  so  wdLtkaA  day,  'assisMia 
some  parts  by  the  lords  of  theooancil  before,  and  behind  k,  that  a 
atop  was  pot  to  it  at  the  Teoi-ple^charch,  near  Holbom.bridge, 
Pye4Conief ,  Aldersgate^  Crippkgate,  near  the  lower  end  of  Cole- 
man-strdBt,  at  the  end  of  Basinghall-street,  by  the  Postern,  at  tJ|e 
upper  end  of  .Dtskopsgtite«8treet:,  and  LeadeohaiUstreet,  at  the 
Standard  in  Cornhill,  at  the  Church  in  Fanchurch-street,  near 
Clothworkers.hall  in  Minciog.lane,  at  the  middle  of  Mark«.lane, 
and  at.the  Tovrer-dock. 

On  Thursday,  by  the  blessing  of  God,  it  was  wholly  beat  down 
and  extinguished,  but  so  as  that  evening  it  unhappily  broke  out 
again  at  the  Temple,  by  the  falling  of  some  sparks  (as  is  supposed) 
upon  a  pile  of  wooden  buildings;  but  his  Hoyal  Highness,  who 
watched  there  that  whole  flight  in  person,  by  the  great  labours  and 
diligence  used,  and  especially  by  their  applying  powder  to  blow  up 
the  houses  about  it,  before  day  most  happily  mastered  it- 
Divers  strangers,  Dutch  and  French,  were  during  the  fire  ap. 
prehended,  uppn  saspicion  that  they  contributed  mlschieTously  to 
it,  who  were  all  imprisoned,  and  informatiOBS  prepared  to  make  a 
severe  inquisition  thereupon  by  my  Lord  Chief  Justice  Keeling, 
CBBiated  by  some  of  the  lords  of  the  priTy^onncil,  and  some  prhi. 
oipd  members  of  the  city ;  notwithstanding  which  snspkioos,  die 
nauiner  of  the.biiming  all  along  in  a  train,  and  so  blown  forwards 
in  all  its  way  by  strong  winds,  make  us  conclude  the  whole  was  an 
efl^t  of  an  anhappy  diancc;  or,  to  speak  better,  the  heavy  hand 
of  God  npon  ns  for  our  sins,  dewing  as  the  terror  of  his  jadg. 
vents  in  thus  raising  the  fire;  and  immiediately after  his  niracnlous 
and  never  enough  to  be  acknowledged  mercy,  in  pntdng  a  stop  to 
it  when  we  were  in  ihe  hut  despair,  and  that  all  attempts  for  the 
qnenching  it,  however  industrionsly  pursued,  seemed  insufficient. 
His  majesty  then  sat  hourly  in  council,  and  in  his  own  person 
making  nounds  about  the  city,  in  all  parts  of  it  where  the  danger 
and  mischief  was  greatest,  till  next  morning,  that  he  sent  his  grsoti 
the  Duke  of  Albemarle,  whom  he  called  from  sea  to  assist  him  on 
this  great  occasion,  to  pnt  his  happy  and  snceessfai  hand  to  the 
finishing  of  this  memorable  deliTerance. 

Abont  the  Tower,  the  seasonable  orders  given  for  plucking 
down  houses,  to  secure  the  magazines  of  powder,  was  more  espe* 
dally  successful,  that  part  being  up  the  wind;  notwithstanding 
which,  it  came  almost  to  the  very  gates  of  it;  so  as,  by  this  early 
provision,  the  several  stores  of  war,  lodged  In  the  Tower,  were  in. 
tirely  saved ;  and  we  have  further  this  infinite  cause,  particularly, 
to  give  God  thanks,  that^  the  fire  did  not  happen  in  any  of  those 
places  where  his  majesty's  navaUstores  are  kept ;  so,  though  it 
hath  pleased  God  to  visit  us  with  his  own  hand,  he  hath  not,  by 
dis.fumishing  us  with  the  means  of  carrying  on  the  war,  subjeeted 
us  unto  all  our  enemies* 
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Thnnigii  tids  md  adcMeot,  H  iMtmj  to  b»  iaiaipBed,  how  maiif 
persons  vere  aocesakated  to  jroiOTe  tfiensiWea  ittid  goods  into  the 
opeo  fieMs,  when  they  wore  lotted  to  oontuiae  some  timOy  whidi 
could  not  hat  work/ooapesaion  ki  the  beholders.  But  his  najes* 
tj'8  care  was  more  ngiial  on  this  oeeasiooy  who^  besides  his  per* 
tonal  paine,  was  freqaent  in  eonsalting  always  for  relie?ing  tho^e 
distressed  persons.;  wliich  produced  so  good  eiect,  as  well  by  his 
msjes^'s  proclamations,  aad  the  orders  issued  to  the  neigbbouriag 
jttsdoes  of  peace,  to  eaconoa^  the  sending  in  of  pi'OTisioa  to  the 
markets,  which  are  pnblickly  known,  as  by  other  directioos,  that 
(when  his  majesty,  fearing  iest  other  orders  might  r\ot  yet  have 
been  sufficient,  had  co(bmanded  the  yictualler  of  his  navy  to  send 
bread  into  MoorfieldSy  for  the  relief  of  the  poor,  which,  for  the 
more  speedy  snpply,  he  sent  In  baskets  oat  of  the  sea-stores)  it 
was  foond  that  thavirkets  had  beeii  already  so  well  supplied,  that 
the  people,  baing  nnaccustumed  to  that  kind  of  bread,  declined  itj 
and  so  it  was  ntumed.in  great  part  to  his  majesty's  stores  agaia^ 
without  any  wso  made  of  it. 

And  we  cannot  hot  .obserTe,  to  the  confutation  of  all  his  majes- 
ty's enfemies^  who  endearour  to  persoade  the  world  abroad,  of 
great  parties-  and  disaffection  at  home  against  his  n^esty's  govern* 
meat,  that  agreater  instfnoe  of  the  affection  of  this  city  could  never 
be  given,  tiian  hath  been  now  given  in  this  sad  and  deplorable  acci* 
(Kent,  when,  if  at  any  time,  disorder  might  have  been  expected  from 
tbe  losses,  distraction,  aad  almost  desperation  of  some  persons  in 
their  private  fortunes,  thousands  of  people  not  having  to  covef 
fbem.  And  yet,  in  all  this  time,  it  bath  been  so  far  from  any  ap« 
pearanoe  of  designs  or  attempts  against  his  majesty's  government, 
bis  majesty  and  his  royal  brother,  out  of  their  care  to  stop  and 
prevent  the  fire^  frequently  exposing  their  persons  with  very,  small 
attendants  in  all  parts  of  the  town,  sometimes  even  to  be  inter- 
mixed with  those  who  laboured  in  the  business,  yet  nevertheless 
there  hath  not  been  observed  so  much  as  a  murmuring  word  to 
fall  from  any ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  even  those  persons,  whose 
losses  rendered  their  condition  most  desperate,  and  to  be  t\t  objects 
of  their  prayers,  beholding  those  frequent  instances  of  his  maj^« 
ty^s  care  for  his  people,  forgot  their  own  misery,  and  filled  the 
itreets  with  their  prayers  for  his  majesty,  whuse  trouble  they 
seemed  to  compassionate  before  their  own. 

Observation  V, 

The  philosophers,  rhetoricians,  and  lawyers  do  agree,  that  all 
the  drcumstanccs  of  a  fact  are  happily  contained  in  a  Latin  verse 
framed  for  that  purpose,  as  well  to  illustrate  the  method,  which  is 
the  life  of  history,  as  to  help  the  memory  which  is  to  reap  the  be> 
oefit  of  it;  the  verse  runneth  thus : 

QuU^  quid,  ubiy  quibus  auxiliisy  cur^  quomodoj  quando  ? 

Who  hath  done  it,  what  hath  he  done, 
Where,  by  what  means,  whereforcj  how,  when  ? 
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Although  these  difljaoctives  seem  at  first  light  to  carrj  no  great 
sense,  neTertheless,  when  they  shali  •  be  thovonghly  exalniiifid,  it 
will  be  found,  that  they  do  oontain  all  that  can  be  said  upon  a  sub- 
ject,  and  that  out  of  them,  as  out  of  so  maoylivnig  springs,  may  be 
drawn  all  that  is  njseessary  for  the  clearrog  of  a  propounded  q[uet. 
tion ;  and  we  will  not  be  ashamed  in  this  to  follow  the  method  of 
the  schools  and  the  authority  of  the  learned,  knowing  that  what, 
soerer  fault  shall  be  found  in  it,  will  rather  be  trnpnted  to  ourinca. 
pacity,  than  to  the  foundation  we  have  built  upon.    Therefore  to 

quis  ?  Who  hath  done  it  ? ' 

SECT.  I- 

For  the  clearing  of  the  darkness  wherein  die  hnnan  understand, 
ing  is  naturally  wrapped  up,  in  distinguishing  the  several  accidents 
and  erents  that  happen  daily  in  this  sublunary  world :  The  philo. 
sophers  have  established  two  principal  causes,  wheveunto  erery  oae 
may  hare  recourse  for  his  satisfaction  and  the  securing  of  himself, 
that  nothing  happcneth-  by  chance,  which  is  the  opinion  of  despe. 
rate  and  atheistical  persons.  The  first  and  universal  cause  is  God 
Almighty,  who,  as  he  alone  hath  created  the  world,  so  hath  he  also 
reserved  toMiimself  alone  the  government  thereof,  insomuch  that 
the  least  accidents  that  bofal,  depend  merely  from  his  providence, 
neither  is  there  any  thing  hidden  to  him  with  whom  we  have  to  do; 
it  is  he  without  \\hose  leave  and  knowledge  not  a  hair  falleth  from 
our  heads,  and  who  telleth  us  by  his  prophet  that,  ^  There  is  no 
^  evil  in  the  city  but  he  hath  done  it.'  This  is  that  First  Cause  which 
ought  to  captivate  our  understandings  under  its  will,  to  make  us 
admit  all  events  with  an  equal  mind,  and  submit  our  patience  to  his 
dispensations,  saying  with  David,  '  I  did  hold  my  peace  because, 
^  thou  didst  it,  Psal.  I.  Verse  21.'  The  other  causes  are  callecl 
second  causes,  because  most  commonly  God  makcth  use  of  them 
-for  the  accomplishing  of  his  will,  and  these  are  divided  into  as  many 
branches  as  there  are  individual  creatures  in  the  world.  By  these 
a  man  liveth,  being  begotten  by  the  seed  of  his  parents;  dieth  be- 
ing suffocated,  falleth  being  drunk,  is  drowned  in  making  ship- 
wreck, ice.  Where  it  is  to  be  observed  that  several  second  causes 
may  concur  together  to  the  production  of  otae  and  the  same  efied ; 
as  in  this  sad  and  lamentable  acddent  we  see  the  carelessness  of  a 
baker,  the  solitariness  and  darkness  of  the  night,  the  disposition  of 
old  and  ruinous  buildings,  the  narrowness  of  the  streets,  the  abun- 
dance of  combustible  and  bituminous  matter,  theforegoing  sumroe^ 
extraordinary  hot  and  dry,  a  violent  easterly  wind,  and  the  y^tnt 
of  engines  and  water,  concur  as  it  were  unanimously  to  the  pro* 
ductlon  of  this  wonderful  conflagration,  and  to  do  in  four  days 
what  four  armies  of  enemies  (not  opposed)  could  scarce  have  done 
in  eight.  The  astrologers,  whose  science  is  as  abstruse  as  uncer. 
tain,  woald  fain  introdace  another  cause  between  the  first  and  ths 
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second,  to  wit,  the  position  and  itlflnence  of  the  tielestial  bodies; 
bat  thift  accident  will  contribute  much  to  ^top  their  mouths ;  for 
leitber  they  could  not  foresee  it,  6t  ejse,  harihg  foreseen  It,  they 
ahonld  bare  given  us  precaution  of  it,  as  they  do  of  many  other 
more  frivolons  things,  and  of  less  consequence  than  this;  and 
whicb  are  nerer  tnie  but  by  a  supposition  that,  if  <they  do  not  hap- 
pen in  our  country,  they  may  happen  in  another,  which  is  called 
to  whiten  black.  Let  us  therefore  conclude,  thUt  the  two  causes 
aboTe-men tinned,  that  is,  first  and  setond,  are  sufficient  to  move 
ns  to  humble  ourselves  in  the  sight  of  God,  who,  having  the  year 
before  destroyed  In  the  space  of  six  months  about  an  hundred- 
thousand  people ;  and  seeing  oUr  impenitent  hearts  and  seared  con- 
science return  again  to  bur  first  vomiting,  of  pride,  drunkenness, 
swearing,  false  dealings,  whoring,  treachery,  and  other  vices ;  after 
be  hath  taken  away  the  health  of  some,  he  taketh  away  the  wealth 
of  others,  and  threateneth  the  rest  with  an  impendent  famine,  by 
tiie  last  exc^sive  rains  he  did  send,  and  may  send  again  in  this  sow. 
big. time;  and  it  will  avul  nothing  here  to  say,  as  I  have  heard 
many,  that  other  countries,  as  France  and  Italy,  are  guilty  of  as 
many,  if  not  greater  crimes  than  we  are,  seeing,  that  God  chastiseth 
every  son  he  loveth,  and  that  he  beginneth  his  judgments  by  his 
own  hoQShold,  and  this  nation  having  received  more  prosperities 
and  blessings  from  his  hands  than  any  other,  and  accofiingly  ntbr^ 
peculiarly  bound  to  serve  and  obey  him  than  all  the  rest,  whom  he 
will  find  well  enough,  when  he  seeth  his  due  appointed  time:  ^  For 
^  that  servant  that  knew  his  Lord's  will,  ^nd  prepared  not  himself, 
^  neither  did.  according  to  .his  will,  shall  be  beaten  with  many  . 
^  stripes;  but  he  that  knew  not,  and  did  commit  things  worthy 
^  stripes,  shall  be  beaten  with  few  stripes ;  For  unto  whom  much 

*  is  given,  of  him  shall  be  much  required,  and  to  whom  men  have 
>  committed  much,  of  him  they  will  ask  the  more.     Luke  xii. 

*  47,  48/ 

Quid? 
What  hath  he  done? 

SECT.  II. 

Tbb  answer  is  easy.  An  incehdy^  a  conflag^aHob,  a  ruih^nd 
^deTastation  by  fire,  such  (as  I  believe)  did  ne?er  happen  by  any 
natural  and  ordinary  means ;  for  that  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah  was 
supernatural  and  miraculous,  the  like  being  never  heard  before  nor 
after,  that  it  shoiild  rain  fire  and  brimstone  suddenly,  and  in  such 
a  quantity  in  fair  weather;  for  the  scripture  roentloneth  that  the 
sun  was  risen  upon  the  earth,  l^esides,  that,  instead  of  calcining  the 
Said  towns  into  powder,  ss  fire  and  brimstone  will  do  all  solid  bo'«. 
dies,  it  not  only  turned  them,  but  also  the  ground  on  whicti  they 
stood,  into  a  bottomless  bituminous  lake,  which  to  this  day  re* 
mainedi  before  our  eyes  for  a  fearful  example  of  the  heinousness 
of  sin,  and  of  the  severity  of  God*s  justice.     Concerning  the  con- 
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.fla^ratiop  of  Troy,  and  that  of  Boipe:  The  first  may  be  fabu- 
lous, or  exaj;(;erated  by  the  familiar  hyperl^oles  of  poets,  to  whose 
relation  chiefly  we  owe  our  belief  in  that  point.  As  for  that  of 
Kome,  it  is  to  be  believed,  that  those  heaps  of  stones  and  marbles, 
of  which  she  was  then  built,  gave  a  great  check,  if  not  a 'stop,  to 
the  raging  of  the  fire,  and  stood  in  the  way  of  the  tyrant's  pleasure. 
Concerning  others,  as  that  of  *  Constantinople,  i  Cracow,  ^  Ve- 
nice, II  Vienna  ip  Austria,  §  Delft  in  Holland,  **  Malines  and 
Antwerp,  they  came  nothing  n^r  this,  which  in  three  days  and 
three  nights,  of  abput  four-hundred  and  sixty  acr^s  of  ground 
upon  which  the  City  of  London  stood,  hath  swept  away  about 
three-hundred  and  fifty,  which  is  at  the  rate  of  four  parts  in  fire, 
baring  destroyed  about  twelTe-thousand  houses,  cighty-seTcn  pa- 
rochial churches,  besicles  six  or  seven  consecrated  chapels,  and  the 
magnificent  and  stately  cathedral  church  of  St.  Paul,  th^  publick 
and  mpst  excellent  buildings  of  the  Exchange,  Guild-hall,  Custom- 
house, and  all,  or  very  near,  the  halls  belonging  to  every  private 
company,  besides  an  innumerable  quantity  of  goods  of  all  sorts, 
this  city  being  the  best  magazine  not  only  of  England,  but  also  of 
all  Europe }  but,  amongst  the  i^cst,  it  was  a  treasure  unspeakable 
<ff  four  'commodities,  which,  for  their  luggage  and  cumbersomeness, 
could  not  be  rescued  from  the  jaws  of  that  unmerciful  element, 
that  is,  wjge,  tobacco,  spices,  and  books.  As  for  books,  the 
booksellers,  who  dwelled  for  the  most  part  round  about  the  cathe- 
jiral  church,  had  sheltered  their  books  in  a  subterraneal  church 
under  the  cathedral,  called  St.  Faith's,  which  ^as  propped  up 
lirith  so  strong  an  arch  and  massy  pillars,  that  it  seemed  impossi- 
ble the  fire  could  do  any  harm  to  it;  bij^t,  the  fire  having  crept  into 
it  through  the  windows,  it  sci:^ed  upon  the  pews,  and  did  so  try 
and  examine  the  arch  and  pillars,  by  -.sucking  the  moisture  of  the 
mortar  that  bound  the  stones  together,  that  it  was  calcined  into 
sand :  So  that,  when  the  top  of  the  cathedral  fell  upon  it,  it  beat 
it  flat,  and  set  all  things  in  an  irremediable  flame.  I  have  heard 
judicious  men  of  that  trade  affirm,  that  the  only  loss  of  books  in 
that  place,  and  Stationers-hall,  publick  libraries,  and  private  per- 
sons houses,  could  apiount  to  no  less  than  150,000  pounds.  I 
have  seen  bells  and  iron  wares  melted,  glass  and  earthen-pots 
melted  together,  as  it  had  bean  by  a  fire  of  fusion ;  the  most  big 
and  solid  stones  (as  those  of  the  cathedral)  slit,  scaled,  and  in 
some  parts  calcined  to  powder  by  the  violence  of  the  flames.  Ne- 
vertheless, as  God's  mercy  is  above  all  his  works,  and  he  remrm- 
bereth  it  always  amongst  his  judgments,  I  could  not  learn  of  above 
half  a  dozen  people  that  did  perish  by  that  woeful  conflagration ; 
one  of  them  was  of  my  acquaintance,  and  a  watch-maker  living  in 
Shoe-lane,  behind  the  Globe-tavern ;  his  name  was  Paul  LawclU 
born  in  Strasbourg,  who,  being  about  eighty  years  of  age,  and  dull 
of  hearing,  was  also  deaf  to  the  good  admonitions  of  his  son  and* 

•  Tarkith  Hiitoiy.  f  M.  Cromcn.  t  Paula*  Jorliu,  ift  Book. 
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friends,  and  would  nercf  desert  fbe  house  till  it  fell  upon  hirn,  and 
sunk  him  with  the  ruins  in  the  cellar,  where  afterwards  his  bonesy 
together  in  ith  his  keys,  were  found. 

Although  the  loss  of  so  famous  a  city,  and  of  the  riches  con* 
tained  within  its  precinct,  be  inestimable,  neTerthcless,  to  satisfy 
the  curiosity  of  the  reader,  and  that  of  posterity,  as  also,  to  gWe 
lome  Kght  unto  those,  who,  with  a  more  mature  deliberation,  shall 
tttempt  the  full  history  of  it ;  we  will  set  down  the  chiefest  heads 
by  which  it  is  Talued,  leaving  the  liberty  to  the  judicious  reader, 
to  add  to,  or  subtract  from,  as  he  shall  think  fit;  for  we  do  not 
pretend  here  to  give  an  exact  account  of  all  the  losses,  which,  we 
hope,  some  better  wits,  and  that  are  nlorc  at  leisure,  will  under- 
take hereafter :  But  only  to  invite  them,  by  this,  to  a  more  curu 
Otis  and  earnest  inquiry  of  the  truth,  and  so  transmit  to  posterity 
afearfal  example  of  God*s  judgment,  that  they  may,  in  avoiding 
sin,  also  avoid  the  like,  to  the  glory  and  praise  of  his  most  holy- 
name. 

Let  it,  therefore,  be  said' again,  that,  by  the  computation  of  the 
best  Geometricians,  the  City  of  London,  within  the  walls,  was 
seated  upon  about  four  hundred  and  sixty  acres  of  ground;  where- 
in  were  built  about  fifteen  thousand  houses,  besides  churches, 
chapels,  schools,  halls,  and  publick  buildings;  out  of  this  quan- 
tity of  houses,  twelve  thousand  are  thought  to  be  bdtlit,  which  is 
foQf  parts  of  five,  each  house  being  valued,  one  with  another,  at 
twenty.five  pounds  a  year's  rent,  which,  at  twelve  years  purchase, 
maketh  three-hundred  pounds,  the  whole  Amounting  to  three  mil- 
lions six.hundred  thousand  pounds. 

Fourscore  and  seven  parochial  churches,  besides  that'  of  'St. 
PauPs  the  cathedral,  and  six  consecrated  chapels,  the  Exchange, 
Gnildhall,  Custora-Uouse,  the  halls  of  companies,  and  other  pub- 
lick  buildings,  amounting  to  half  as  much,  i.  ^.  one  million  cight- 
htindred  thousand  pounds. 

The  goods  that  every  private  man  lost,  one  with  ainother,  valued 
at  halCthe  value  of  the  houses,  i,  e.  one  million  eight.hundred 
thousand  pounds. 

About  twenty  wharfs  of  coals  and  wood,  valued  at  a  thousand' 
pounds  a  piece,  i.  e.  twenty  thousand  pounds. 

About  one-hundred  thousand  boats  and  barges,  one  thousand 
cart-loads,  with  porters  to  remove  the  goods  to  and  fro,  as  well 
for  the  houses  that  were  a  burning,  as  for  those  that  stood  in  fear 
of  it,  at  twenty  shilling?  a  load,  r.  e.  one-hundred  and  fifty  thou- 
•and  pounds. 

In  all  seven  millions  three-hundred  thirty-five  thousand  pounds. 

This  being  reduced  to  the  account  of  French  money,  taking  one 
pound  sterling  for  thirteen  livres,  amounteth  to  ten-thousdnd  five 
hundred  and  sixty-nine  millions,  six-hundred  and  seven ty-fi?e  thou- 
sand livres. 

Now,  O  London!  it  may  well  be  said  of  thee,  *  How  dofh  tlie' 
City  sit  solitary,  that  was  full  of  people ;    how  is  she  become  as  a 
^idow;  she  that  was  great  among  the  nations,  and  princess  among 
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the  proTinoes?'  Jerem.  T.<am.  chap.  i.  !•    Bat  eoonige,  O  thou  that 
art  now  mj  country,'  thou  art  fallen  into  the  hands  of  God,  and 
not  of  men ;  he  that  ohastiseth  thee  is  thy  father,  and,  if  he  hath  a 
rod  to  punish  thee,  he  hath  also  a  staff  to  comfort  thee;  turn  to 
him,  and  he  will  turn  to  thee,  for  he  is  merciful  and  long-suffering, 
not  willing  that  any  should  perish,  but  that  all  should  come  to  re. 
pentancc;    therefore,   be  not  overwhelmed  with  sorrow,  nothing 
hath  befallen  thee,  but  hath  happened  to  others  before  thee;  and, 
if  it  be  true,  that  the  likeness,  and  participation  of  afflictions,  doth 
mitigate  the  sense  of  them,  that  I  may  something  allay  thy  present 
sorrow,  I  will  relate  thee  a  story  .that  hath  much  parallel  irith  thine, 
to  shew  thoa  hast  not  been  the  only  miserable:   It  is  a  true  one, 
written  and  testified  by  an  honourable  Dutch  merchant,  who  was 
an  eye-witness  to  it;  and,  although  it  hath  been  pnce  printed,  yet, 
because  the  book  is  scarce,  and  the  language  foreign,  I  thought 
thou  wouldst  not  take  it  ill,' if  I  should  impart  it  unto  thee. 
*   Moscow,  the  chief  city  of  all  the  countries  of  the  Emperor  of 
Russia,  is  arery  great  city,  but  not  well  compacted;  it  hath,  in 
compass,  with  the  suburbs,  well  inhabited,  and  as  full  of  people  as 
the  town,  about  three  German  leagues  and  a  half,  which  maketh 
•about  foarteen  English  miles;    the  compass  of  the  town,   within 
the  walls,  is  about  three  English  miles ;  the  streets  and  path- ways 
are  of  great  tvees  set  close  together,  and  some  boards  by  the  houses 
side;  and  it  is  so  dirty  in  rainy  weather,  that  it  is  impossible  to  go 
through  the  city,  otherwise  than  on  horse-back ;  according  to  the 
custom  of  the  country,  where  horses  are  of  small  Talue,  and  of  lit- 
tle ezpence,  nerer  being  shod  for  any  journey  whatsoeyer,  unless 
it  be  during  the  ice.     The  houses  are  but  one  story  high,  or  two 
at  the  most,  all  built  with  wood,  set  up  at  the  top  one  of  another: 
There  are,  in  the  city,  suburbs,  and  castle,  about  fire-thousand 
five-hundred  churches,  built,  for  the  most  part,  like  chapels,  most 
of  them  with  great  trees  set  one  upon  another.     The  great  dnke*s 
lodging  is  also  built  of  wood,  which  he  thinketh  wholsoracr  than 
stone;    the  Ckstle  is   pretty  well  fortified  with  walls  and ^ broad 
ditches;  it  occupieth  as  much  room  as  all  the  rest  of  the  city.     On 
one  side  of  it  dwell  the  Sins,  on  the  other  the  Optisins,  who  are  as 
the  treasurers  of  the  great  duke«  in  whose  hands,  as  soon  as  yon 
come,  you  must  put  in  all  your  merchandis^.     Being  departed 
from  Ner?a,  about  the  tenth  of  July,  1670,  we  came,  on  the  be- 
ginning of  August,  to  Moscow,  where  I  found  the  Great  Duke*, 
and  his  officers,  busy  in  seeking. out  about  thirty  persons,  who  fell  • 
all  under  the  sword  of  the  common  hangman,  except  one  who  was 
cast  alire  into  boiling  water ;  and  this,  because  they  had  tak^n  bribes : 
most  of  them  were  great  lords,  and  familiars  with  the  great  duke; 
others  were  merchants  of  Novogrod,  with  their  wives,  children, 
and  families,   accused  of  treason  in  the  behalf  of  the  king  of  Po- 
land.     Few  days  after,  a  horrid  plague  iuTaded  the  town  of  Mos- 
cow,  and  the  places  about  it,  with  such  violence,  that,  in  four 

•  TbU  gxvaldakc  WM  Jobn  BaalUdcs,  Um  fluBoat  tymt. 
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monihs,  there  died  above  two-hundred  and  fifty  thousand  people ; 
and  it  was  pacticularlf  observed,  that,  in  eight  dayt,  that  ia,  from 
the  tenth  to  the  eighteenth  of  August,  there  died  two-thou- 
sand  seven  hundred  and  three  priests ;  and  this  plague  did  con- 
tinue so  fiercely,  that,  in  the  end  of  it,  every  one  wondered  when 
he  met  any  body  of  his  acquaintance,' 

This  -eitraordinary  misery  was  followed,  the  year  after,  on  iht 
fifteenth  of  May,  by  a  strange  ruin  and  conflagration  ;  theocca- 
»ion  was,  that  the  emperor  of  the  Tartarians,  being  discontented 
that  the  Russians  did  not  pay  him  some  annual  tribute;  and- hear- 
ing  besides,  that  the  great  duke,  by  his  tyranny  and  massacres,  had 
so  depopulated  the  country,  that  he  should  find  no  great  resistance 
that  way,  did  summon  him  to  pay  the  said  tribute;  but  the  greatduke 
returned  nothing  in  answer,  but  spightfui  and  reproachful  words: 
wherefore,  the  Tartarian  came  out  of  his  country,  about  the  end  of 
February,  lollowed  with  an  army  of  one-hundred  thousand  horse, 
who,  within  the  space  of  two  months  and  a  half,  did  ride  about  five- 
hundred  German  leagues,  which  make  two-thousand  English  miles : 
When  they  were  come  about  two  days  journey  from  the  frontiers  of 
the  Duke,  he  resolved  to  meet  them,  and  to  give  them  battle;'  but 
he  lost  it  with  a  prodigious  slaughter  of  his  men.  The  Duke,  know- 
ing that  the  Tartarian  would  seek  him  out,  ran  away,  as  fast,  and 
as  far  as  he  could :  He  was  only  within  nine  leagues  of  Moscow, 
when  the  Tartarians  came  and  encompassed  the  town,  thinking  he 
was  within  ;  they.set  a-firc  all  the  villages  round  about  it;  and, 
seeing  that  the  war  would  prove  top  tedious  for  them,  resolved  to 
burn  that  great  city,  or,  at  least,  the  suburbs  of  it  '^  For  this  pur. 
poie,  having  placed  their  troops  round  about  it,  they  set  fire  on 
all  sides,  so  that  it  seemed  a  burning  globe ;  then  did  arise  so 
fierce  and  violent  a  wind,  that  it  drove  the  rafters  and  long  trees 
from  the  suburbs  into  the  city ;  the  conflagration  was  so  sudden, 
that  no  body  had  time  to  save  himself,  but  iu  that  place  where  he 
was  then:  'Phe  persons,  that  were  burnt  in  this  fire,  were  above 
two-hnndred  thousand  ;  which  did  happen,  because  the  houses  are 
all  of  wood,  and  the  streets  paved  with  great  fir-trees,  set  cIosq 
together,  which,  being  oily  and  rosinous,  made  the  incendy  unex- 
presftibic,  so  that,  in  four  hours  time,  the  city  and  suburbs  were 
wholly  consumed.  I  and  a  young  man  of  Hochelle,  that  was  my 
interpreter,  were'in  the  middfb  of  the  fire,  in  a  magazhnc  vaulted 
with  stone, ^  and  extraordinarily  strong,  whose  wall  was  three  feet 
and  a  half  thick,  and  had  no  air  but  on  two  sides ;  ope  whereiq 
was  the  coming  in  and  going  out,  which  was  a  long  alley,  in  which 
there  were  three  iron  gates,  distant  abpqt  six' feet  from  each  other; 
on  the  other  side  there  was  a  window,  or  grate,  fenced  with  three 
iron  shutters,  distant  half  a  foot  ope  from  another :  We  shut  them 
inwardly,  as  well  as  possibly  we  could';  nevertheless,  there  came 
in  so  much  smoke,  that  it  was  more  than  sufficient  to  choak  us^ 
had  It  not  been  for  some  beer  that  was  there,  with  the  which  we 
refreshed  ourselves  pow  and  then.  Many  lords  and  gentlemen 
were  stifled  iu  the  ^avea,  where  they  had  retired,  because^  \\i^i 
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houses  being  made  of  great  trees,  when  they  fell,  thej  crosbed 
down  all  that  was  underneath ;  others,  being  consumed  to  ashes, 
stopped  all  the  passages  of  going  and  coming  out,  so  that,  for 
want  of  air,  they  all  perished.  The  poor  country  people,  that 
had  saved  themselves,  in  the  city,  with  their  cattle,  from  three* 
score  miles  round  about,  seeing  the  conflagration,  ran  all  into  the 
market-place,  which  is  not  paved  of  wood,  as  the  rest ;  never* 
theless,  they  were  all  roasted  there,  in  such  sort,  that  the  tallest 
man  seemed  but  a  child,  so  much  had  the  fire  contracted  their 
limbs;  and  this,  by  reason  of  the  great  houses  that  were  round 
about ;  a  thing  more  hideous  ttnd  frightful  than  any  can  imagine. 
In  many  places  of  the  said  market,  the  bodies  were  piled,  one 
upon  another,  to  the  height  of  half  a  pike ;  which  put  me  into  a 
wonderful  admiration,  being  not  able  to  apprehend,  nor  under* 
stand,  how  it  was  possible  they  should  be  so  heaped  together. 

This  wonderful  conflagration  caused  all  the  fortifications  of  the 
Towni.waIl  to  fall,  and  all  the  ordnance,  that  were  upon  it,  to 
burst.  The  walls  were  made  of  brick,  according  to  the  ancient 
way  of  building,  without  either  fortifications,  or  ditches :  Many, 
that  had  saved  themselves  among  them,  were,  neyertheless,  roasted, 
so  fierce  and  vehement  was  the  fire ;  among  them,  many  Italians 
and  Walloons  of  my  acquaintance.  While  the  fire  lasted,  we 
thought  that  a  million  of  cannons  had  been  thundering  together, 
and  our  thoughts  were  upon  nothing  but  death,  thinking  that  the 
fire  would  last  some  days,  because  of  the  great  circamference  of 
the  castle  and  suburbs ;  but  all  this  was  done  in  less  than  four 
hours  time,  at  the  end  of  which,  the  noise  growing  less,  we  were 
curious  to  know,  whether  the  Tartarians,  of  whom«  we  stood  in  no 
less  fear  than  of  the  fire,  were  entered.  They  are  a  warlike  neo* 
yle,  though  they  eat  nothing  but  roots,  and  such  other  like  sub* 
stance,  and  drink  only  water.  The  greatest  lords  among  them 
feed  upon  flesh  baked  between  a  horse  and  the  saddle,  wherein 
rideth  the  horseman  :  Nevertheless,  they  are  very  strong,  la&ty, 
and  inured  to  all  hardship,  as,  alio,  are  their  horses,  who  are 
wonderful  swift,  and  will  travel  further,  in  one  day,  eating  no- 
thing but  grass,  than  ours  will  do  in  three,  feeding  upon  oats  ; 
therefore,  the  Tartarians  come  so  easily,  from  so  far,  to  invade 
the  Russians.  They  have  also  that  craft,  that  they  only  come  in 
the  summer,  for  the  conreniency  of  their  horses :  Their  country 
is  temperate,  from  whence  they  como  about  the  latter  end  of  Fe* 
bruary,  that  they  may  be  in  Russia  about  the  beginning  of  Jane, 
and  go  back  again,  into  their  own  country,  at  the  end  of  it,  lest 
fhey  should  be  overtaken  by  the  winter  in  Russia ;  which,  if  it 
should  fall  out,  they  would  be  all  starved,  because  of  the  great 
deserts  uninhabited,  containing  above  three-hundred  German 
leagues,  and,  therefore,  void  of  all  relief,  as  well  for  themselves, 
as  for  their  horses,  there  being  then  no  grass  upon  the  ground; 
which  constraineth  them  to  make  such  a  journey,  which  is  of  above 
twelve-hundred  German  leagues,  in  four  or  fire  months  time,  with 
aU  their  army^  which  consistetb  commonly  of  about  one  hundred 
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and  fiftj  tiiODsand,  or  two  handired  thousand  horses,  as  f^ood  as  can 
be;  but  the  horsemen  are  liut  slightly  armed,  hantig,  for  all  wea.' 
pons,  a  j«ck  of  mail,  a  dart,  and  bo^  and  arrows ;  they  knoW  no- 
thing  of  M'hat  belongeth  to  guns,  having,  in  all  their  country, 
but  two  cities,  wherein  the  emperor  keepefh  his  court,  without 
any  villages  or  houses,  but  are  contcnt«l  to  lire  under  tents, 
which  they  rcmoTC  to  and  fro,  as  they  see  occasion. 

fitti  to  come  again  to  ojir  misery,  after  we  had  hearkened  a  while, 
we  heard  some  Russians  running  to  and  fro,  through  the  smoke, 
who  were  talking  of  walling  the  gates,  to  prevent  the  coming  in 
of  the  Tartarians,  who.  were  expecting  when  the  fire  went  out.  I 
and  my  interpreter,  being  come  out  of  the  magazine,  found  the 
ashes  so  hot,  that  we  durst  scarce  tread  upon  them  ;  but,  necessity 
compelling  us,  we  ran  towards  the  chief  gate,  where  we  found 
twenty-five  or  thirty  men  escaped  from  the  fire,  with  whom,  in  a 
few  hours,  we  did  wall  that  gate,  and  the  rest,  and  kept  a  strict 
watch  all  that  night  with  some  guns  that  had  been  preserved  from 
the  fire.  In  the  morning,  seeing  that  the  place  was  not  defensible 
with  so  few  people  as  we  were,  we  sought  the  means  to  get  into 
the  castle,  whose  entry  was  then*  inaccessible  ;  the  governor  was' 
very  glad  to  hear  of  our  intention,  and  cried  to  us,  We  shbuld  be 
very  welcome ;  bat  it  was  a  most  difficult  thing  to  come  in,  be. 
cause  the  bridges  were  all  burtit,  so  that  we  were  fain  to  get  over 
the  wall,  having,  instead  of  ladders,,  some  high  fir-trees  thrown 
from  the  castle  to  us,  wherein,  instead  of  rounds  to  get  up,  they 
had  made  some  notches,  with  a  hatchet,  to  keep  us  from  sliding : 
yVe  got  up  then,  with  much  ado;  for,  besides  the  evident  incon. 
Tcniency  of  those  rough  ladders,  we  did  carry  about  us  the  suhi  of 
fonr- thousand  thalers,  besides 'some  jewels,  which  was  a  great  hin. 
derance  to  us  to  climb  along  those  high  trees;  and  that,  which  did 
double  our  fear,  was,  that  we  saw  before  our  eyes  some  of  our 
company,  that  had  nothing^  but  iht^f  bodies  to  save,  yet  tumbU 
down  from  the  middle  of  those  high  trees  into  the  ditch,  full  of 
burnt  bodies,  so  that  we  could  not  tread  but  upon  dead  corpses, 
whose^lnaps  were  so  thick  every  where,  that  we  could  not  avdd 
to  tn^'Ufion  them,  as  if  it  had  been  a  hill  to  climb  up;  and  that^ 
whiehrdid  augttent  onr  trouble,  was,  that,  in  treading  upon  them, 
the  aronand  legs  broke  like  glass ;  the  poor  limbs  of  theto  crea. 
tibrer  b«inf  calcined^  by  the  vehement  heat  of  the  £1*0,  aofd  our 
feet  sinkicijp  into  thme  diiserable  bodies,  the  biodd  and  ihe  filth  did 
sqotH  in  our  faces,  wbich  begot  such  a  stbnch  aH  the  to%ftir  over^ 
tint  it  was  impossible  to  subsist  in  it 

lYie  twenty.fifth  of  May,  in  the  eretiing,  aa*  v^e  ekpei^ed,  in* 
gvtet  perplexity,  what  the  Tartarians  would  attenspt  against  us,) 
who  wercr  about  fDur*h«nidred  in'  the  castte :    The  Tartarians, 
whcRBf  wer  had  Minted  With!  onrnuns,  and' killed  some  of  thooi  that* 
were  come  too  near  one  of  the  castle*gates,  began  to  go  back  ther 
same  way*  that  thi&y.eama  iir,  with  so<  mnok  speed,  that,  the  nekt 
mwmbig^  all  that  torrent  was  drained  up;  for  which,  faarving  gwreA" 
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God  thanks,  and  set  our  business  in  order,  as  well  as  tke  pvcaeai 

calamity  wou]d  permit,  we  went  awaj  from  that  desolate  place* 

Now,  O  London  1  cposider  that  thy  fate  is  npt  peculiar  to  thj. 
self,  and  that  will  alUj  the  bitterness  of  thy  sufferings;  f^meoiber, 
also,  that,  if  t^au  sanctifiest  this  afiSiction  to  thy  use,  the  Lor4 
proroiseth  hy  his  prophet,  <^  Ti^at  tl^ose  ^hall  reap  |n  joy  wbo  6id^ 
sow  in  tears."    ^sal.  f:^n.  6, 

Where? 

SECT.  III. 

Iv  the  richest  city  of  Europe,  and  perhaps  in  the  world;  thefreatest 
magazine  that  could  be  found  for  all  sorts  of  merchandises,  incom- 
parable for  the  salubrity  of  the  air,  and  conyeniency  of  situation ; 
magnificent  in  publick  buildings  ;  illustrious  in  good  deeds;  re« 
nowned  for  hospitality ;  famous  for  goTcmment;  yenerable  for 
antiquity ;  having  subsisted  about  two-thousand  years :  inhabited 
by  citizens,  whose  courage  was  equal  to  their  fortunes ;  in  a  word^^ 
a  city  of  which  it  might  be  said  more  truly  than  of  Ormns : 

Si  terniraa  orbii  quaqaa  patet  annaloa  esset* 
Loadinam  ilUiM  gennna  decaiqae  fo^tU 

This  circumstance,  which  we  tread  over  so  slightly,  that  we  may 
|iot  be  suspected  of  flattery^  is  not  the  least  that  aggraTatetfa  the 
enormity  of  this  accidtrnt;  there  is  none  of  those  characters,  we 
l^afe  given  it,  but  are  very  true,  and  might  be  the  worthy  employ- 
ment of  a  better  pen  than  mine,  and  the  subject  of  a  full  Tolume. 

Py  whole  Help? 
SECT.  IT. 

Herb  we  musihaTe  lecourae  to  what  we  have  said  before  la  the 
f  rst  paragraph,  when  we  spolte  of  the  second  causes,  and  say  that 
God  hath  made,  use  chiefly  of  eight  things  to  accomplish  this  work. 
TJie  negligence  of  the  master  or  his  servants,  in  whose  house  the 
fire  did'first  begin ;  the  solitariness  of  the  night;  the  narrowness  of 
the  place;  the  weakness  of  tne  buildings;  thex|uantity  of  combos- 
tible  and  bituminous  matters  gathered  tiiereabouts;  the  precoding 
summer  which  was  extraordinarily  hot  and  dry;  the  east-wind  that 
blew  Tiolenily  all  that  while;  and  the  want  Of  engines  and  water 
to  quench  the  fire ;  we  shall  gire  every  one  its  little  section,  tot 
sati^ify  the  curiosity  of  those  who  inquire  so  much  of  the  causea 
that  have  made  this  conflagration  to  violent,  dismal,  and  irreme* 
diable. 

I.  Though  there  be  some  accidents  which  no  human  prudence 
can  prevent;  as  when  a  man  either  in  his  own  house,  or  going; 
^ough  the  street,  is  crashed  by  a  sudden  ruin  j  nefertheless^  thci 
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phUosofhers  are  not  to  bltae,  when  ike j  say  that  efeiy  one  na^. 
\fe  the  author  of  hit  own  fortune)  for  it  is  certain^  that,  if  a  maa 
seglecteth  or  forsaketh  that  Providence  given  him  by  nature,  he 
doth  together  forsake  the  instrument  and  the  means  which  his  good 
|eniu9  maketh.ose  of^  to  make  him  avoid  the  ill  accidents  that  may. 
befali  him ;  for,  as  our  soul  doth  only  act  by  the  organs  of  our 
body,  so  our  genius  either  good  or  bad  cannot  act  hot  by  the 
means  of  our  souU    Now  if  our  soul  enjoyeth  a  sound  and  tempo* 
rate  body,  and  doth  her  functions  with  purity  and  facility ;  that 
{eoios,  which  ii  alv^ays  near  baud,  and  as  it  were  whispering  at 
our  ear,  doth  move  and  stir  her  to  the  preservation  of  whatsoever 
heJongeth  or  <;oncerneth  her.    If,  on  the  contrary,  this  soul  in. 
Itabiieth  a  body  dyscratiated,  melancholick,  full  of  obstructions, 
or  drowned  in  the  excesses  of  eating  and  drinking,  or  passions,  its 
nature  being  igneous,  and  never  ceasing  from  action  ;  it  necessarily 
followeth,  that,  according  to  the  disposition  of  the  organs,  sho 
torneth  to  the  wrong  way,  and  negTecteth  those  things  wherein  sho 
is  merely  concerned.     Now,  in  things  that  might  be  prevented  or 
remedied,  it  is  an  invalid  .excuse  to  say,  I  would  never  have  thought 
tliat  luch  a  thing  should  happen :  For,  who  can  attribute  it  to  a 
mere  accident  to  put  fire  in  an  oven,  and  to  leave  a  quantity  «f  dry 
vood,  and  some  flitches  of  bacon  by  it,  within  the  sphere  of  its 
sctivity,  and  so  go  to  bed,  in  leaving  his  providence  with  bis  slippers*. 
I  remember  that,  some  thirty-six  years  ago,  in  a  town  of  Brie,  a 
promce  of  France, .call^  Sezane,  upon  a  Sunday  morning,  a  wo* 
man  Ihgt  kept  a  chandler's  shop,  having  occasion  to  snuff  a  can. 
dle^  threw  the  snuff  intq  a  corner  of  her  shop,  among  some  old 
nigs  and  papers,  and  so  shutting  the  door  went  to  mass ;  but, 
▼ithin  the  space  of  half  an  hour,  and  before  she  could  come  back 
H^,  not  only  her  house,  but  those  of  her  neighbours  were  all  in 
a  flame,  which  being  helped  by  an  east-wind  which  Mew  at  that 
time,  and  which  is  the  most  dangerous  of  all  the  winds  for  ioceo^ 
dies,  as  we  shall  shew  hereafter,  did  in  the  space  of  adaymnda  night 
coQsume  the  whole  town,  consisting  of  about  four-hundred  houses- 
Can  this  be  called  a  mere  accident,  since  there  is  nobody  so  void 
Qf  commoii  sense,  but  might  have  either  foreseen,  or  prevented  so 
calaiiitous  a  consequence ? 

U*  The  second  isause  of  this  misfortune  hs,  the  time  wherein  it 
4id  happen,  to  wit,  about  one  of  the  clock  in,  the  night,  when' 
every  one  is  buried  in  his  first  sleep ;  whei|  some  for  weariness, 
others  by  deboistness,  have  given  leave  to  their  cares  to  rehire ; 
^hea  slothfulness  and  the  heat  of  the  bed  have  riveted  a  man  to 
]|if  pillow,  4uid  made  him  {^most  incapable  of  waking,  much  lasa 
of  acting  and  helping  his  neighbours. 

Ul.  The  narrowness  of  the  place  did  also  much  contribute  to 
this  conflagration,  fpr  the  utreet  where  it  did  happen,  as  also  most 
^i  those  al^ottt  it^  were  the  narrowest  of  the  city,  insomuch  that  in 
fome  a  cart  could  scarce  go  along,  and  in  others  not  at  all.  The 
rfH^f  I  ^d  9000  vuA  of  m^  lifo  ^^re^bouts  lnj  the  croiwd  of 
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cmti,  lAtir  cavMd  tne  many  times  (o  make  reflexkMi  on  Uke  eo« 
iMt4n«aess  of  th«  eitlKttiiK,  and  ttoaaiYetiey  of  nagtstrafes,  ^who 
jMre  svtfevtd  Iham  fram  tiine  to  tlnie  to  incroack  a^n  the  tf reeti, 
and  to  jet  the  tofs  of  thek  hoa«e8,  so^  aa  from  one  nd^  of  f lie 
atreat  to  touch  the  other ;  whteh,  as  H  doth  facilitate  a  conft^ra* 
tion,  fi>doth  it  also  hioder  the  remedjr,  and  betides  takech^  awaj 
tte  UlMrty  of  the  air,  aaaking  H  mvwholesoine,  and  di8%a«telfr  Hie 
beanrtj  and  synmetry  of  the  citj;  Ihofiethat,  lor  t\»s  future,  hn 
OMJesty,  his  coancif^  aad  that  of  the  ci^,  will  take  care  t6aif  soch 
dsorder  happien  no  mote,  and  wHI*  cause  this  eitf  to^  be  a^^caaa- 
iBodioas  in  its  buildings,  as  iS  is  happy  in  its  sit^atidifi 

ly.  Now  fblloweth  the  weakness  of  the  baildings,  which  were 
almost  all  of  wood,  which  by. age  was  growii  as  dry  as  a  chip: 
Thisinooorenienee  will  easily  be  remedied,  in  building  the  booses 
with  stono  ov  brick,  according  to  the  statutes  and  ordioancea  of 
parliament,  pro? ided  and  enacted  long  ago  \k  that  behalf,  though 
for  the  most  part  ill  observed. 

V.  The  quantity  of  combustible  and  biUiminous  matter  hath 
giren-  the  greatest  encouragement  to  this  detouring  fire ;  for,  as  Ch'e 
place  where  the  fire  begun  was  not  far  from  the  Thames^  and' from 
those  wharfs  where  mos^  merchandises  are  landed,  so  ThiMies. 
street,  and  others  tkeraaboats^  were  a4biost  nothing  else  bii#  nsaga** 
aioes  of  combustible  and  sulphureous  merchandises :  f  hereabouts- 
were  a*  prodigious  quantity  of  oR^  butter,  brandy,  pfMl,  brim- 
atone,  saltpetre,  cables^  &o.  and  by  the  Thames  side  woro  almost 
all  wharfs  full  of  coals  and  wood.  Now  as  fire  of  itself  is  nothing 
but  light  which  corporifieth  itself  in  the  matter,  and  aetfetti  more  or 
less  according  to  the  disposition  of  it,  as  we  see  thai  a>  fire  of  stiHw  is 
less  violent  than  that  of  coals ;  it  fbl  loweth  that  this  fire^  having  light- 
ed upon  thcsesulphureous  and  bituminous  matters,  did  feed  upon  them 
m  in  its  proper  element,  a«id  not  only  devoured  them-  Witb  ease, 
bat  imparted  to  the  neit  combustible  matters  a*  disposition  nK»re 
fitting  and  apt  to  receive  it.  The  nature  of  this  sulphui^eooa  fire 
was  evidently  seen  in  the  malting  of  bells,  iron,  pots^  glasses,- and 
other  metallick  things^  uid  in  the  calcining  of  stones  aiOd  bricks, 
which  no  other  singlo  fire  of  woodj  coals,  or  other  vulgar  milter  could 
have  done.  I  remember  that,  some  four  or  five  ye^rago,  the 
lightning  fell  in  Herel6rd»h§re  without  doing  any  harm  in  the  (coun- 
try, but,  being  extinguished  of  itself,  thte  ezhalationr  of  it  did  mix 
itself  widi  a  strong  westerly  wind,  that  came  as  fisv  as  Ji^otidon, 
beating  down  housed,  plucking  up  trees  by  the  roots,  and^  to  shew 
its-nitrous  aad  sulphureous  nature,  did,  as  it  were,  neglect  to  touch 
wood,  but  did  chiefly  stick  upon*  metal,  and  either  bhoke  or  bent 
it;  the  tokens  of  it  are  seen  to  this  day  upon  the  steeples  o#  Bow- 
ohnrch,  St.  Andrew,  St.  Giles  Cripplegate,  the  May  Pole^  and 
other  places*  These  sulphureous  nuitters  were  also  the  eause  of 
asiother  inconvenienoy,  which  is,  that  the  fire,  being  corporffied 
in  them^  did  extend  the  sphere  of  its  activity  at  af  further  distance 
than  ofdioary,  and  cast  its  bttming  beams  furtiieBt  M^  Bdnng 
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more  exacllj  its  atons  in  the  air,  whkb  it  tometli  almost  intm  Ha 
own  nature  ;  which  was  the  cause,  that  nobody  coukl  cone  aearev  ' 
thtt  fire  than  a  hundred  or  two-hufidred  paces. 

VI.  The  foregoing  summer,  that  was  extraordinarily  hot  and 
dry^  had  also  disposed  the  matter  of  the  bntldinss  to  admit  the  ire 
more  quickly  aud  easily,  by  sucking  not  oikly  t^  intrinsecal  mois« 
tore  that  was  iu  them,  but  also  that  of  the  air  which  might  hare 
moistened  them ;  for,  though  there  be  no  rain  fallusg,  Bevertketesii 
there  is  a  certain  yaponrishmoistare  in  the  air,  which,  if  it  he  not 
dried  up,  doth  moisten  all  porous  things  intrinsecally,  and  doth 
condense  itself  upon  the  solid  ones,  ia  the  form  of  an  oleaginems 
moisture,  as  doth  appear  upon  marbles  and  gUuses. 

VII.  in  cometh  now  the  east*wind  to  pli^  its  part  in  this  tsa. 
£edy.     That  unfortunate  wind,  of  which  it  is  commonly  said,  that 
UU  neither  good  for  man  nor  beast,  did  blow  with  such  a  woitfler* 
fill  fierceness  all  the  time  of  the  coBflagratioa,  that  it  did  not  only 
quicken   the  fire,  as  bellows  do  the  furnaces,^  but  altto,  getting 
into  the  streets,  and  among  the  houses,  when  it  found  any  let  or 
hinderance  that  did  recoil  it  back,  i\  blew  eqaaUy  both  to  the  right 
and  to  the  left,  and  cauned  the  fire  to  burn  on  all  sides,  which  hatk 
persuaded  many  that  this  fire  was  miraculous.    1  myself  remember^ 
that  going  into  some  streets  at  that,  time,  and  haTing^the  wind  im- 
petuously  in  my  face,  I  was  iu  hope  that  at  my  return  I  should . 
hsfc  it  in  my  back,  but  it  was  aH  one,  for  the  reason  aforesaict 
It  would  be  here  too  tedious  to  speak  of  the  nature  of  winds,  and 
to  shew  many  reasons  why  this  wind  is  so  dry  in  England,  as  to 
bam  the  flowers  and  leares  of  the  trees,  more  than  the  hottest  sun 
can  do ;  one,  which,  I  think  satbfactory,  will  serve  for  all :     It 
is  therefore  to  be  obserTcd,  that  windt»  do  not  only  participate  of 
the  nature  of  the  places  where  they  are  begot,  but  sJso  of  that  of 
the  countries  through  which  they  pass.     Now  all  the  southern, 
western,  and  northern  winds  must  pass  through  the  great  Ocean  i» 
come  into  England,  in  which  passage  there  mixes  with  them  abun^ 
dance  of  vapours,  which  cause  their  moisture^  except  the  north* 
wind,  wherein  the  moisture  is  condensed  by  the  cold ;  but  the  eaet* 
wind  to  come  to  us  must  pass  over  the  greatest  continent  in  the 
World,  France,  Germany,  Hungary,  Giieece,  Persia,    &c.   even 
lo  China ;  so  that,  in  pursuing  such  a  tract  of  land,  it  not  only 
dropp«th  down  by  the  way  its  moist  effluviums,  the  earth,  as  it 
were,  sucking  them  for  its  irroration,  but  also  carrieth  along  all 
the  hot  and  dry  exhalations  that  perpetually  arise  out  of  the  e&rth, 
which  is  the  cause  of  its  dry  and  bu-rnin^  quality.  I  had,  formerly, 
a  little  garden,  where  1  did  bestow  as  much  pains  and  care  as  I 
could,  to  briag  up  same  young  fvuit^trees  that  were  in  it,  having 
^e  advantage  of  a  very  good  mould ;  but  being  seated  eastward, 
^d  closed  narrowly  by  a  brick  wall  on  either  side ;  tlii:;  wind, 
^at  reigneth  constantly  here  ia  Kngland,  in  the  months  of  March, 
A^pnl,  and  beginning  of  May,  did,  in  their  budding,  so  burn  the 
leavei  and  the  flowers,  that  the  hottest  sun  could  not  do  the  like ; 
*o  that  I  was  fain  to  give  it  overi  havina  been  two  or  thre.e  yoarsj 
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before  I  cooM  understand  that  mystery,  and  the  nature  ofthaf 
wind  m  this  country,  for  there  are  some  other  countries  where  (bii 
wind  IS  salDbnous  and  fruitful  enough. 

t  XIl''  ^*  ^^  *'*®  *  ^"'^**  contributing  to  thi^  misfortune,  that 
the  Thames  water.honse  wa^out  of  order,  so  that  the  conduifsand 
pip«  were  almost  all  dry  ;  as  also,  that  (he  engines  had  no  Ubertr 
to  play,  Jor  the  narrowness  of  the  place,  and  crowd  of  the  people 
but  some  of  them  were  tumbled  down  in  the  riyer,  and  among  the 
rest,  that  of  Clerkcnwell,  esteemed  one  of  (he  best. 

And  thus,  6ourteous  reader,  thou  seest  an  admirable  concur. 
rence  of  several  causes,  for  the  putting  of  God'u  will  in  execution : 
in  other  cities,  thatare  not  subject  to  conflagrations,  as  Paris,  which 
M  all  bmit  of  free-stone,  the  inundations  have  several  times  played 
their  pranks ;  other  towns,  as  in  Italy,  that  think  themselves  ex- 
empted from  fire  and  water,  come  to  their  periods  by  fearful  earth. 
quakes ;  others,  that  escape  fire,  water,  and  earth,  do  perbh  br 
the  meteors  of  the  air,  and  are  calcined  by  the  lightning;  Boiht 
Ood  Almighty  never  wanteth  instruments  to  compass  his  will ;  and 
It  seemeth  that  the  four  elements,  of  which  thU  world  is  com- 
pounded, do  conspire  against  the  happiness  and  quietness  of  man, 
when,  by  their  daily  prevarications,  they  go  about  to  confirm  the 
disobedience  of  our  first  parents.       *        ^ 

Curf 
Why? 
SECT.  V. 
A^f^^^^?'"'^^!'^:'!!^'^^''^^^  Btoopandhuipble  ourselres  aru 

^ti/L      ""'frffj^  ^i'dom  and  knowledge  of  God  Lwun. 
searchable  are  hu  judgments,  and  his  ways  vastjndinso^^  For 

wither  htZl^A     \  y^  '*  f"®'^  **^^''  O  man,  to  know,  that 
ftith  a^d  .ill^^^  '*  *^  P"'"^*"  '^'"^  ^°^  "^y  "«»i  or  to  try  thy 

aiStion^n^^^^^^  '^  *^°"  canst  make  benefit  of  this 

wgecner  for  good,  to  theto  that  love  God. 

Quomodo9 

How? 
SECT.  VI. 
Tail  circQ^staace  is  answered  by  the  contents  of  the  foortb. 


When  ? 

SECT.  VII. 

Whm  we  were  newlj  come  put  of  a  cirD  war  of  twenty  ye»r» 
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f faodififc,  where  it  is  thought  above  ooe-hundredAthouMod  people 
did  peri»h« 

VVhcn  the  plagae  had  the  year  before  swept  away  above  one* 
hundred-thoasaDd  people,  and  was  still  raging. 

When  the  kingdom  was  exhausted  of  money,  and  trade  lost 

When  we  had  wars  with  France,  Denmark,  and  Holland,  and 
■ot  ifithoat  fear  of  diTinons  among  ourselves. 

Then,  even  then,  came  this  dreadful  fire,  after  the aggregatioa 
of  so  many  judgments  before,  (like  Job's  eomforter,  after  his  an* 
welcome  messengers)  but  then,  even  then,  did  our  seeming  utter 
destruction  appear ;  but,  by  our  heavenly. Father's  paternal  cor* 
rections,  and  by  his  mercy,  we  are  secured  from  our  fears  by 
peace  and  quietness,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  and  restored  to  the 
hopes  of  a  flourishing  nation,  and  the  most  glorious  city  of  tho 

worW.      • 

Crescit  tub  pondere  virtus. 
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How  f  he  Kin/K  may  have  noney  to  pay  and  maintain  his  FleetSi  with  ease  to  hii 
peopit:;  London  may  be  rebuilt,  and  all  proprietors  satisfied;  Money  to  be 
lent  ai  Six  per  Cent,  on  Pawns ;  and  the  Fishing-Trade  set  ap»  which  alone  is 
able  and  sure  to  tnrich  us  all.  And  all  this  without  altering,  atrainiog*  or 
thwarting  any  of  our  Laws  or  Cnitoms'now  in  ose. 

By  Sir  EDWARD  FORDE. 

Licensed,  Nor.  2^  1666.    Roger  L'Eatrange. 
liODdon'r  Printed  by  William  Godbid,  1666.    Quarto,  conttimng  one  sheet. 

-     rwiHE  end  of  our  money  is  to  adjust  contracts  and  accounts 
-^    between  ourselves  ;  for  it  is  not  coined  to  be  melted  or 
transported. 

9.  These,  and  all  tokens  of  account,  are  valued  according  to 
their  yortableness,  which  prefers  gold  before  silver,  jewels  before 
gold,  bills  and  bonds  before  all. 

3.  These  bills,  bonds,  book  aocounts,  and  CTen  rerbal  pro* 
raises,  we  transfer  from  one  to  the  other,  which  our  law' approves 
of  and  corroborates. 

4.  Satisfying  security,  therefore,  clearly  supplies  and  contents  us 
as  well  aa  money,  for  who  ttwuld  not  rather  have  a  straw,  or  a 
piece  of  paper,  than  an  hundred  pounds,  if  he  were  sure  it  would 
at  all  times  yield  him  as  much  as  he  took*  it  for  ?  Our  practice 
evinceth  this,  for  we  purchase  bills  of  exchange  at  two  or  more 
per  cent*    The  money-master  parts  with  his  coin  for  a  sheet  of 

•  This  Is  ttit  164th  Bomber  in  tht  catalogui  of  pamphltts  ia  th«  Barteian  Lihiary. 
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|Mpet  Or  fmrolHlieiit  Nay^  it  f^ets  our  money  into  our  ^iiemtes^ 
esteemed,  but,  in  troth,  failable  money  banks,  though  they  give 
but  three  per  cent,  ase,  and  ire  six,  nay,  Ireland  ten  and  more 
per  cent  For  it  ifi  sstis&ctory  security,  not  great  use,  that  at. 
tracts  nioiiey. 

d.  Land  security  is  eridently,  of  all,  the  surest  and  mosrt  satis, 
fying,  where  th^  title  is  cleair,  and  no  danger  of  counterfeits  or 
foreign  comptest. 

6.  Ne  money  can  be  surer,  than  (Hxes  by  act  of  paiiiament, 
Ibeugh  ten  or  more  years  day  of  payment  were  allowed  the  peo* 

>ple,  which  thi«  way  may  be>done;  and  yet  the  kin^i;,  hf  making 
enrrent  bills  thereon,  may  have  it  all  presently,  without  any  de- 
dncHonfl.  And,  by  the  people's  yearly  and  easy  payments,  these 
bills  ^ay  be  cerluinly  paid  and  ta4en  in. 

7.  By  such-like  distinct  bills,  J^ndon  may  be  rebuilt,  and  all 
proprietors  satisfied  for  enlarging  the  streets,  the  fines  and  rents  of 
all  so  built  being  engaged  to  satisfy  and  take  in  all  these  bills. 

8.  The  like  may  be  done  for  l^nks  of  loan  upon  pawns^  trnly 
called  Mounts  of  Piety,  where,  the  stock  thus  coming  gratis,  tiie 
poor  (who  now  pay  above  forty,  fifty,  nay  sixty  percent,  use,  to 
their  ruin,  and  casttng^  th^m  afid  theirs  on  their  parishes  charge) 
may  have  money  at  six  per  cent.  The  clothiers  on  their  cloth  the 
like,  tin  the  merchant  or  draper  can  take  it  oif,  and  the  clothier, 
mean  time,  have  money  to  go  on  with  his  trade,  and  keep  his 
workmen  still  employed.  The  landed  man,  at  four  per  ceot  use, 
whereby  he  may  improve  his  land,  or  lend  his  money  to  such  zs 
can  well. pay  him  six  per  cent,  and  ^ain  eriough.  Half  this  use  will 
toon  pay  and  take  in  these  bills,  the  otiicr  half  will  defray  all  char- 
ges, and  augment  this  Mount  to  a  vast  advantage  of  all. 

9.  Bj  the  like  way,  the  Herring  Trade  may  be  established,  to 
the  breeding  up  and  maintaining  plenty  of  mariners,  enough  for 
the  king,  merchant,  and  fishery  ;  and  employ  our  poor  from  their 
childhood,  and<  the  profit  hereof  wilt  soon  pay  and  take  in  these 
bills  also  ;  for  John  Kcymor^s  books  clearly  shew,  how  the  Dutch, 
and  foreigners,  by  our  fish,  make  more  money  in  one  year,  than 
the  king  of  Spain  doth  in  four  years  of  his  Indies  ;  and  how  these 
Dutch  hereby  will  certainly  eat  u^  out  of  all  trade,  and  be  clear 
masters  of  tlic  sea,  to  the  terror  of  all  kings  and  states. 

10.  Credit  thus  raised  is  honest,  because  all  bills  are  sure  to  be 
paid.  It  prejudiceth  no  man,  because  he  hath  as  much  use  of  thb 
bill  money,  as  if  he  had  the  stiver;  and  it  compasseth  all  these 
particular^,  .to  the  good  of  us  nlU  Nor  is  the  way  hazardous  or 
untrodden,  but  ;such  as  hath  been  long,  and  is  still  used  by  our 
neighbours,  to  the  advancing  their  little  country  (not  so  big  nor 
fruitful  as  one  £nglish  county)  from  poor  distressed  states,  to  be 
Hogans  Mogans,  and  all  by  a  real  ch^^at ;  for  no  considerate  man 
can  believe  that  they  have  so  much  money  in  their  banks,  as 
they  give  out  bills  for.  What  then  do  they  get?  Hut  lose 
the  use  they  pay,  and  their  charge  in  guarcting  and  keeping 
accounts. 
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1 1.  TlM^e  lesien  not)  but  increase  both  bullum  «nd  coin,  wbem 
they  are  u«cd  ;  for  what  mom^rch  cua  9|)ar«  tuch  sums  as  1UU# 
Gepoa  lends  to  the  king  of  Spain,  that  g^eat  nasteff  and  mer* 
chut  of  gold  and  aiWet  ?  And  vhat  people  gene^allj  filler  of 
money,  and  frefr  from  beggars  tban  the  Dutch,  by  the^e  propoied 
counef  ? 

If  all,  or  any  of  these,  be  thought  vorthj  debating,  the  pro« 
poser  is  confident  he  can  answer  all  ol^ections,  and  shew  tbc 
vay  how  tb«re  shall  not  be  any  danger  of*  cheat  or  abuse  in  aojr 
part  thereof. 


THE  HUMBLE  FICTION  AND  ADDRESS  OF 

EDWARD,  EARL  OF  CLARENDON.    M  S. 

To  the  RigM  Honaurahk  ike  Lords  Spiritual  mid  Temp^aly  ifi 

Pariiament  aasemhkid, 

H^y  it  please  your  Lordships, 

I  CANNOT  express  the  insupportable  trouble  and  grief  of  oMiid 
I  sustain,  under  the  apprehension  of  being  mispepresented 
QQto  you^  lordships ;  and  when  I  hear  how  much  of  your  lordships. 
time  bath  been  spent  in  the  mention  of  me,  and  is  attended  with 
more  publick  consequence;  and  of  the  difference  of  opinion,  whicb 
is  air^y,  of  may  probably  arise,  betwixt  your  lordships  and  the 
honourable  house  of  commons,  whereby  the  great  and  weighty 
affairs  of  the  kingdom  may  be  obstructed,  in  a  time  of  so  general 
dissatisfaction :  1  am  Tery  unfortunate  to  find  myself  suffer  so 
much,  under  two  very  disadTantageous  reflexions,  which  are  in  no 
degree  applicable  to  me. 

The  first,  from  the  greatness  of  my  estate  and  fortune,  collected 
and  Duide  in  so  few  years ;  which,  if  it  be  proportionable  to  what 
it  is  reported,  may  rery  reasonably  cause  my  integrity  to  be  sus* 
pected.  The  second,  that  I  have  been  the  sole  manager,  and  chief 
minister,  in  all  the  transactions  of  state,  since  the  king's  return > 
ioto  England,  to  August  last ;  and,  therefore,  that  all  miscarriages 
^  misfortunes  ought  \o  be  imputed  to  me,  and  to  my  counsels. 
Concerning  my  estate,  your  lordships  will  belieTe,  that,  after  ma- 
lice  and  enyy  have  been  so  inquisitiTC  and  so  sharp.sighted,  I 
>^ill  not  offer  any  thing  to  your  lordships,  but  what  is  really  true  ;. 
and  I  do  assure  your  lordships,  in  the  first  place,  that,  excepting 
^rom  the  king's  bounty,  I  have  never  received,  nor  taken  one 
penny,  but  what  was  generally  understood  to  be  the  just  and  law- 
ful perquisite  of  my  office,  by  the  constant  practice  of  the  best 
times ;  which  I  did,  in  my  own  judgment,  conceive  to  be  that  of 
tny  Lords  Coventry  and  £lsmore;  the  practice  of  which,  I  con-. 
Btantly  observed,  although  the  office,  in  both  their  times,  was  law. 
fully  i^orth  double  to  what  it  was  to  me ;  and,  I  believe^  now  is : 
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That  all  the  courtesies  Sliid  faronrs,  which  I  ha^e  been  able  to  ob^ 
tain  from  the  king  for  other  persons,  in  church,  state,  or  West^ 
ittinster.faall,  have  never  been  worth,  to  me,  five  pounds ;  90  that 
your  lordships  may  be  confident,  I  am  as  innocent  from  corrap^ 
lion,  as  from  any  disloyal  thought ;  which,  after  thirty  years  ser* 
Tice  of  the  crown,  in  some  difficulties  and  distress,  I  did  neTer 
•nspect  would  have  been  objected  to  me,  in  my  age.     And  I  do 
assure  your  lordshipM,  and  shall  make  it  manifest,  that  the  sererai 
aums  of  money  and  some  parcels  of  land,  which  his  .majesty  hath 
bountifully  bestowed  upon  me,  since  his  last  return  into  England, 
are  worth  more,  than  all  I  have  amounts,  unto.     So  far  I  am  from 
advancing  my  estate  by  indirect  means ;  and,  though  this  bounty 
of  his  majesty  hath  very  far  exceeded  my  merit,  or  my  expecta- 
tions, yet  some  others  have  been  as  fortunate,  at  least,  in  the  same 
boanty,  who  have  had  as  small  pretence  to  it,  and  hare  no  grat 
feason  to  envy  my  condition. 

Concerning  the  other  imputation,  of  the  creoit  and  power  of 
being  chief  minister,  and  causing  all  to  be  done,  that  I  had  any 
mind  to,  I  have  no  more  to  say,  than  that  I  had  the  goodfortune 
to  senre  a  master  of  very  great  judgment  and  understandmg,  and 
to  be  always  joined  with  persons  of  great  abilities  and  experience, 
without  whose  advice  and  concurrence  never  any  thing  hath  been 
done.     Before  his  majesty's  coming  over,  he  was  constantly  at- 
tended  by  the  Marquis  of  Oribond,  the  late  Lord  Culpepper,  and 
Mr.  Secretary  Nicholas,  who  were  equally  trusted  with  myself, 
and  without  whose  joint  advice  and  concurrence,  when  they  were 
all  present  (as  some  of  them  always  were)  I  never  gave  any  counw 
sel.     As  soon  as 'it  pleased  God  to  restore  his  majesty  into  Eng- 
land, he  established  his  privy-council,  and  shortly,  out  of  thena, 
a  number  of  honourable  persons  of  great  reputation,  who  for  the 
most  part  are  alive  still,  as  a  committee  for  foreign  afiairs,  and 
consideration  of  such  things,  as  the  number  of  them  required  much 
time  and  deliberation,  and  with  those  persons  hjs  vouchsafed  to  join 
me;   and,  I  am  confident,    the  committee  never  transacted  any 
thing  of  moment  (his  majesty  being  always  present)  without  pre* 
sen  ting  the  same  first  to  the  council-board  ;  and  I  muse  appeal  to 
them  concerning  my  carriage,  and  whether  we  were  not  all  of  one 
mind,  in  matters  of  importance.     For  more  than  two  years,  I 
never  knew  any  difierence  in  the  council,  or  that  there  were  any 
complaints  in  the  kingdom  ;  which  I  wholly  impute  to  his  majes.^ 
ty's  great  wisdom, \and  the  intirc  concurrence  of  his  counsellors^ 
without  the  vanity  of  assuming  anything  to  myself;  and,  there- 
fore, I  hope,  I  shall  not  be  singly  charged  with  any  thing,  that 
has  since  fallen  out  amiss  :  But,  from  the  time  that  Mr.  Secretary 
Nicholas  was  removed  from  his  place,  there  were  great  alterations; 
and  whosoever  knows  any  thing  of  the  court,  or  councils,  knows 
well  how  much  my  credit  hath  since  that  time  been  diminished,  al- 
though his  majesty  still  vouchsafed  graciously  to  hear  my  advice, , 
'in  most  of  hU  affairs.     Nor  hath  there  been,  from  that  time  to 
this,  above  one  or  two  persons  brought  to  the  coimcil,  or  preler«    • 
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red  to  any  considerable  office  in  the  court,  who  liaye  been  of  aoy 
intimate  acqaaintance,  or  suspected  to  have  any  kindness  for  me; 
and  most  of  them  most  notoriouslj  known  to  have  been  very  long 
my  enemies,  and  of  different  judgments  and  principles  from  me« 
both  in  church  and  state  i  and  who  have  taken  all  opportunities  to 
lessen  my  credit  with  the  king,  and  all  other  persons,  by  misrepre* 
seniiBg  and  misinterpreting  all  that  I  said,  or  did,  and  persuading 
men,  that  I  had  done  them  some  prejudice  with  his  majesty,  lOr 
crossed  them  in  some  of  their  pretensioos,  though  his  majesty's 
goodness  and  justice  were  such,  that'it  made  little  impression  up« 
on  him. 

In  my  humble  opinion,  the  great  misfortunes  of  the  kingdom, 
have  proceeded  from  the  war,  to<  which,  it  was  most  notoriously 
known,  that  I  was  always  most  averse.  And  I  uiay,  without  va« 
ttity,  say,  I  did  not  only  foresee,  but  did  declare  the  rikischief,  we 
should^ run  into,  by  entering  hito  a  war  before  any  alliances  with 
neighbonring  princes ;  and,  that  it  may  not  be  imputed  to  his  ma« 
jesty's  want  of  care,  or  the  ne<;!igence  of  his  counsellors,  that  no 
such  alUkaces  were  entered  into,  I  must  say,  that  his  majesty  left 
Dotiiing  unattempted,  in  onler  thereunto  ;  and  knowing  very  well, 
that  France  resolved  to  begin  war  upon  Spain,  as  soon  as  his  ca« 
tholick  majesty  should  depart  the  world;  which  being  much  sooner 
expected  by  them,  they  had,  in  two  winters,  been  at  great  charge 
in  providing  plentiful  magazines  of  all  provisions  upon  the  fron« 
tiers,  that  they  (night  be  ready  for  the  war.  His  majesty  used  all 
means  possible  to  prepare  and  dispose  the  Spaniards^  with  thatap. 
prehension,  offering  his  friendship  to  that  degree,  as  might  be  for 
the  eecnrity  and  benefit  of  both  crowns.  But  Spain,  flattering  it. 
self,  that  Franco  would  not  break  with  them,  at  least,  that  they 
would  not  give  them  any  cause,  by  administering  matter  of  jea- 
lousy, never  made  any  real  approach  to  make  friendship  with  his 
majesty,  but,  both  by  th^r  ambassadors  here,  and  his  majesty^a 
araba^ador  at  Madrid,  always  insisted,  as  preliminaries,  upon  tho 
giving  up  of  Dnnguirgue,  Tangier,  and  Jamaica. 

Though  France  had  an  ambassador  here,  to  whom  a  project  for 
a  treaty  was  offered,  and  the  Lord*Ilollis,  his  majesty's  ambassa. 
dor  at  Paris,  had  used  all  endeavours  to  persuc  and  prosecute  the 
said  treaty ;  yet  it  was  quickly  discerned,  the  principal  design  of 
France  was  to  draw  his  majesty  iuto  such  a  new  alliance,  as  might 
advance  their  design,  without  which,  they-  had  no  mind  to  enter 
into  the  treaty  proposed ;  and  this  was  the  state  of  affairs,  when 
the  war  was  entered  into  with  the  Dutch ;  from  which  time,  -nei- 
ther crown  continued  the  making  an  alliance  with  England.  As  i 
did,  from  my  soul,  abhor  the  entering  into  this  war,  so  I  never 
presumed  to  give  any  advice  or  counsel  for. the  way  of  managing 
of  it,  but  by  opposing  many  propositions,  which  seemed,  by  the 
late  Lord  Treasurer  and  myself,  to  be  unreasonable,  as  tiio  p^y. 
ment  of  seamen  with  tickets,  which  added  to  the  expence. 

My  enemies  took  all  occasions  to  Inveigh  against  me,  and  (mak^ 
ing.of  friendship  with  others  out  of  the  pouncil  of  more  lic^ticuia 
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principles,  and  who  knew  well  enough  how  much  I  diBliked  and 
eomplained  of  the  liberty  they  took  to  themselfes,  of  nlljing  ail 
council  and  counsellors,  and  turning  all  things,  serious  and  secret, 
into  ridicule)  they  took  all  ways  imaginable  to  render  me  ungrate* 
ful  to  all  sorts  of  men,  whom  X  shall  be  compelled  to  name  in  my 
own  defence,  persuading  those  that  miscarried,    that  it  was  the 
Chancellor's  doing,  whereof  I  neyer  knew  any  thing;    However, 
they  could  not  withdraw  the  king's  favour  from  me,  who  was  still 
pleased  to  -use  my  service  With  others ;  nor  was  diere  any  thing 
done,  Jbut  upon  the  joint  advice  of,  at  least,  the  major  part  of 
those  who  were  consulted ;  and,  as  his  majesty  commanded  my  ser- 
vice i;i  the  late  treaties,  I  never  gave  the  least  advice  in  private,  or 
wrote  due  letter  to  any  person,  in  those  negotiations,  bat  upoa 
the  advice  of  the  council,  and  after  it  was  read  in  council,  or,  at 
least,  by  the  king  himself,  and  some  others ;  and  if  I  prepared  any 
instructions,  or  memorials,  it  was  by  the  king's  command,  and  the 
request  of  the  secretaries,  who  desired  my  assistance ;  nor  was  it 
any  wish  of  my  own,  that  any  ambassador  should  give  n^any  ac 
count  of  the  transactions,  but  the  secretary,  with  whom  Vw^  ^- 
ways  ready  to  advice ;  i|or  am  I  conscious  to  myself,  of  ever  hiT- 
ing  given  advice,  that  hath  proved  mischievous,  or  inconvenient  to 
his  majesty ;  and  I  have  been  so  far  from  being  the  whole  manager, 
that  i  have  not,  in  the  whole  last  year,  been  above  twice  with  ha 
majesty  in  any  room  alone,  and  very  seldom  in  the  two  or  three 
last  years  preceding ;  and,  since  the  parliament  at  Oxford,  it  hath 
been  very  visible,  that  my  credit  hath  been  very  little,  and  that 
Tery  few  things  have  been  hearkened  to,  that  have  been  proposed 
1>y  me,  but  contradicted  eo  nomine^  because  they  were  proposed 
by  me. ,   I  most  humbly  beseech  your  lordships,  to  remember  .the 
office  and  trust  I  had  for  seven  years,  in  which  discharge  of  my 
duty,  I  was  obliged  to  stop  and  obstruct  many  men's  pretensions, 
and  refused  to  set  the  seal  to  many  men's  pardons,  and  their  grants, 
which  would  have  been  profitable  to  them,  which  procured  them, 
and  many  whereof,  upon  my  representation  to  his  majesty,  were 
for  ever  stopped  ;  which  naturally  hath  caused  many  enemies  to 
roe  ;  and  my  frequently  concufring,  upon  the  desires  of  my  late 
Ijord  Treasurer  (with  whom  I  had  .the  honoyr  to  have  a  long  and 
faithful  friendship  to  his  death)  in  representing  several  excesses  and 
exorbitances,  the  yearly  issues  so  far  exceeding  the  revenue,  pro- 
voked many  persons  copccrned,  of  great  power  and  credit,  to  do 
me  all  the  ill  offices  they  could  ;  and  yet,  I  may  faithfully  say,  I 
never  meddled  with  any  part  of  the  revenue,  or  the  administratioB 
of  it,  but  when  I  was  desired,  by  the  late  Lord  Treasurer,  togi»« 
him  my  assistance  and  advice,  having  had  the  honour  to  serve  the 
Ctown,  as  Chancellor  of  the  Kxchcqucr,  which  was,  for  the  most 
part,  in  his  majesty's  presence ;  nor  have  I  been,  in  the  least  de- 
gree,  concerned,  in  point  of  profit,  in  letting  any  part  of  his  ma- 
jesty's revenue,  nor  have  ever  treated,  or  debated  it,  but  in  his 
majeaty's  presence,  in  which  my  opinion  concurred  always  with  the 
nUjor  part  of  the  council ;  all  which,  apon  eiamination,  will  ba 
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jnade  isniifest  to  jo^r  lordshipB^  how  mnch  soerer  mj  iotegritj  if 
blasted,  by  the  malice  of  tbose,  Who,  I  am  confident,  do  not  be* 
lie? e  themselTes ;  nor  hare  I,  in  all  mj  treaties,  otherwise  received 
the  Taiue  jof  one  shilling,  from  all  the  kings  and  princes  in  the 
world,  except  the  book  of  the  LouTre,  sent  by  the  Chancellor  of 
France,  by  the  king's  direction,  bot  from  my  own  master,  to 
whose  intire  service,  and  to  the  good  and  welfare  of  my  country, 
no  man's  heart  was  ever  more  devoted.  This  being  my  present 
condition,  I  do  most  humbly  besjoech  yonr  lordships  to  retain  a 
favoorabie  opinion  of  me,  and  believe  me  to  be  innocent  from  those 
foni  aspersions,  until  the  contrary  shall  be  proved,  which,  I  am 
sore,  can  never  be,  by  any  man  worthy  to  be  believed ;  and  since 
the  temper  of  the  times,  and  the  difference  between  the  two  houses, 
ID  the  present  debate,  with  the  power  and  malice  of  my  enemies, 
who  give  out,  they  shall  prevail  with  his  majesty  to  prorogue,  or 
diuolve  the  parliament  in  displeasure  (and  threaten  to  expoBe  mo. 
to  tlie  rage  and  fury  of  the  people)  may  make  me  to  ,he  looked  up* 
oa,  as^e  canse  which  obstructs  the  king's  service,  and  the  unity 
sod  pdHe  of  the  kingdom  :  I  most  humbly  beseech  your  lordships, 
that  I  may  not  forfdt  your  lordship's  favour  and  protection,  by 
withdrawing  myself  from  so  powerful  a  prosecution,  in  hopes  I 
may  be  able,  by  such  withdrawing,  hereafter  to  appear,  and  make 
my  defence,  when  his  majesty's  justice,  to  which  I  shall  always 
sobmit,  may  not  be  obstructed,  or  controuled,  by  the  power  and 
malice  of  those,  who  have  sworn  my  destruction. 

Exit  Clarendon* 
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OLIVER    CROMWELL; 


OR, 


A  short  PoHtical  Discourse,  sbewin^i  that  Croiniveirs  Male-administration  (dar^ 

ing  hU  four  Years  and  nine  Mouths  pretended  Proieciorsbip)  laid  the  founda- 
tion of  our  present  condition^  in  the  Decaj^  of  Trade. 

L6njlon :  Printed  in  the  jzn  MDCLXVIII. 

tf^F  all  the  sinS)  that  the  children  of  men  are  gnilty  of,  there  is 
-^  none,  that  our  corrupt  natures  are  more  inclinable  unto^ 
tban  that  of  idolatry;  a  sin,  that  may  be  towaids  men,  as  weil  as 
other  creatures,  and  things :  for,  as  that  which  a  man  unmeasu. 
rably  relies,  and  sets  his  heart  upon,  is  called  his  God,  even  as 
that  which  he  falls  down  before  and  worshipeth  ;  so,  when  one 
hath  the  person  of  another  in  an  eicess  of  admiration,  whether  for 
greatness,  or  richness,  &c.  nhich  we  are  subject  to  adore,  we  are 
s&id  to  idolise  -him ;  and  therefore,  the  wise  Venetians,*  who,  of 
&U  men,  are  most  jealous  of  their  liberty,  considering  that,  as  the 
>iatiire  of  man  is  not  prone  to  any  thing  more  than  the  adoration  of 
^^Q)  so  nothing  is  more  destructive  ^o  freedom,  liave^  for  pre« 
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Tenting  the  miscbiefs  of  it,  made  it  nnlawfal,  eren  so  nnidi  u  to 

mourn  for  thoir  duke  at  hia  death :  Intimating  thereby,  ifat  their 

felicity  ancl  safety  depends  not  upon  the  uncertain  thread  of  any 

one  tnan^s  life,  bnt  upon  the  vertue  of  their  good  laws,  and  oiw 

ders,  well  executed,  and  that  they  can  never  want  Tirtnons  per« 

sons 'to  succeed.   And  how  do  such  principles  in  m^n^  vlod  by  Uttle 

more  than  morality,  reproTe  those,  who  have  a  great  mea^aie  of 

gospel.light,  for  their  senseless  excess,  in  their  adoring  the  reman- 

brance  of  Cromwell  ?    For  as  the  objects  df  idolatry  are  mistaken 

creatures,  or  things,  proceeding  sometimes  from  self-love,  as  well 

as  other  causes,  so  the  undesenred  approbation,  and  applause,  that 

Cromwell's  meu^ory  seems  to  have  with  his.  adherents,  amounting 

to  little  less,  than  the  idolising  of  him,  appears  to  me  to  be  the 

product  of  an  excessive  veneration  of  greatness,  and  a  selfish  par* 

tiality  towards  him ;  for  that,  the  more  honour  is  given  to  him, 

ihe  more  praise  they  think  wjll  consequently  redound  to  them,  who 

were  his  favourites ;  and  they  fortify  themselves  herein,  with  the 

credit,  th^y  say,  he  hath  abroad,  though  there  is  little  in  that, 

because  the  opinion,  that  strangers  have  of  him,  may  weffibe  pat 

upon  the  account  of  their  ignorance,  in  the  afiairs  of  England, 

which  travellers  do  find  to  be  so  great,  even  amongst  ministers  of 

state,  as  is  to  be  admired.     And  now,  as  this  error  in  idolising 

Oliver  hath  two  moral  evils  in  it  (besides  the  sin  in  itself:)  The 

one  a  reflexion  upon  the  present  times,  as  if  the  former  were  bet<< 

ter.than  these ;  and  the  other,  the  unjust  defrauding  the.loog-par^ 

liament  of  that,  which  is  due  to  them,  to  give  it  idolatrously  to 

him,  to  whom  it  doth  not  belong ;  I  esteem  it  a  duty  incumbent 

upon  me  to  discover  the  mists^ke.    I  am  not  insensible,  that  I  shall, 

by  this,  draw  the  envy  of  those  upon  me,  who,  being  jealous  pf 

their  honour,  will  be  angry  for  touching  them  ip  their  Diana  ;* 

but,  knowing  myself  clear  from  the  vices  of  envying  virtue  in  any, 

bow  contrary  soever  he  may  be  to  me  in  judgment,  as  well  as  from 

being  unwilling  to  allow  every  one  their  due  commendationS|  I  will 

cast  myself  upon  Providence,  for  the  success  of  this  paper ;  and 

in  reference  to  Cromwell's  government,  and  the  present  times,  make 

some  observations  relating  to  both,  and,   in   order  thereunto, 

shew,  • 

First,  That  the  original  ^anse  of  the  low  condition  that  we  are 
tiow  (in  relation  to  trade)  reduced  unto,  had  its  beginning  in  Oli* 
ver's  time,  and  the  foundations  of  it,  laid  either  by  his  ignorant  . 
mistaking  the  interest  of  this  kingdom,  or  Wilfully  doing  it,  for  the 
advancement  of  his  own  particular  interest. 

Secondly,  That  his  time,  for  the  short  continuance,  had  as  much 
of  oppression,  and  injustice,  as  any  former  times. 

Thirdly  and  Lastly,  That  he  never,  in  his  latter  days,  valued  ei- 
ther  honour  or  honesty,  when  they  stood  in  the  way^of  hisambi- 
^ion,  and  that  there  is  nothing  to  be  admired  in  him  (thongh  sa 
much  idolised)  but  that  the  partiality  of  the  world  should  maka 

t  Ol^  filTOQritC. 
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Mm  so  great  a  faronrite  of  ignorance^  and  forgetf ulness,  as  he 
•eems  to  be. 

Wlien  this  late  Tjrant)  or  Protector  (as  some  calls  him)  tuftied 
out  tlie  loag-parliament,  the  kingdoo^  was  arrived  at  the  highest 
pitch  Qf  trade,  wealth ,  and  honour,  that  it,  ia  any  age,  "erer  jet 
knew.  The  trade  appeared,  by  the  great  sums  offered  then  for  the 
costoms  and  excise,  nine^huudred  thousand  pounds  a  year  being 
refased.  The  riches  of  the  nation  shewed  itself,  in  the  high  value 
that  land  and  all  our  native  commodities  bore,  which  are  the  ccr-* 
tain  marks  of  opulency*  Our  honour  was  made  known  to  all  the 
world,  by  a  conquering  navy,  which  had  brought  the  proud  HoU 
landers  npon  their  knees,  to  beg  peace  of  us,  upon  our  own  con^ 
ditions,  'keeping  all  other  natipns  in  awe.  And  besides  these  ad^ 
vantages,  the  publick  stock  was  five-hundred  thousand  pounds  in 
lead^  money,  the  value  of  si^ven-hundred  thousand  pounds  in  stor^, 
and  the  whole  army  in  advance,  some  four,  and  none  under  two 
months ;  so  that,  though  there  might  be  a  debt  of  near  five^thou- 
sand  |i6unds  upqn  the  kingdom,  he  met  with  above  twice  the  value 
in  lieu  of  it* 

The  nation  being  in  this  flourishing  and  formidable  posture^ 
Cromwell  began  his  usurpation,  upon  the  greatest  advantages  ima* 
ginable,  having  it  in  his  power  to  have  made  peace,  and  profitable 
leagues,  in  what  manner  he  had  pleased  with  all  our  neighbours^ 
every  one  courting  us  then,  and  being  ambitious  of  the  friendship 
of  England ;  but,  as  if  the  Lord  had  infatuated,  and  deprived  him 
of  common  sense  and  reason,  he  neglected  «11  our  golden  opportu. 
nities,  mbimproved  the  victory,  God  had  given  us  over  the  United 
Netherlands,  making  peace  (without  ever  striking  a  stroke)  so 
soon  as  ever  things  came  into  his  hands,  upon  equal  terms  with 
them :  And  immediately  after,  contrary  to  our  interest,  made  an 
unjust  war  with  Spain,  and  an  im politick  league  with  France, 
bringing  the  first  thereby  under,  and  making  the  latter  too  great 
for  Christendom ;  and  by  ths^t  means  broke  the  balance  betwixt  the 
two  crowns  of  Spain,  and  France,  which  his  predecessors,  the 
long*parliamco  t,  had  -always  wisely  preserved.  i 

In  this  dishonest  war  with  Spain,  he  pretended,  and  endeavour- 
ed to  impose  a  belief  upon  the  world,  that  he  had  n9thing  in  his 
eye,  but  the  advancement  of  the  protcstant  cause,  and  the  honour 
of  this  nation  ;  but  his  pretences  were  either  fraudulent,  or  he  was 
ignorant  in  foreign^  affairs  (as  1  am  apt  to  think,  that  he  was  not 
guilty  of  too  much  knowledge  in  them.)  For  he  that,  had  known 
•any  thing  of  the  temper  of  the  popish  prelacy,  and  the  French- 
court-policies,  could  not  but  see,  that  the  way  to  increase,  or  pre- 
serve the  reformed  interest  in  France,  was  by  rendering  the  pro« 
testants  of  necessary  use  to  their  king,  for  that,  longer  than  they 
were  so,  they  could  not  be  free  from  persecution ;  and  that  the 
way  to  render  them  so,  was  by  keeping  the  balance  betwixt  Spain 
and  France  even,  as  that,  which  would  consequenUy  make  theni 
useful  to  their  king :  But  by  ovcrthrowhig  the  balance  in  his  war 
with  Spain,  and  jeinuig  with  France^  he  freed  the  French  king. 
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from  his  fears  of  Spaia,  enabled  him  to  subdue  all  factions  at  home^ 
and  thereby  to  bring  himself  into  a  condition  of  not  standing  in 
need  of  any  of  them;  and  from  thence  hath  proceeded  the  perse- 
cntion  that  hath  since  been,  and  istill  is,  in  that  nation ,  against 
the  reformed  there ;  so  that  OliTeir,  instead  of  advancing  the  re. 
formed  interest,  hath,  by  an  error  in  his  politicks,  been  the  author 
of  destroyiag  it. 

The  honour  and  advantage  he  propounded  to  this  nation,  in  his 
pulling  down  of  Spain,  had  as  ill  a  foundation.  For  if  true,  as 
was  said,  that  we  were  to  have  had  Ostend  and  Newport,  as  well 
as  Dunkirk  (when  we  could  get  them)  they  bore  no  proportion, 
in  any  kind,  to  all  tha  rest  of  the  king  of  Spain's  European  domi. 
nions,  which  must  necessarily  hare  fallen'  to  the  French  king's 
share,  because  of  their  joining  and  naarncss  to  him,  and  remote* 
ness  from  us,  and  the  increasing  the  greatness  of  so  near  a  neigh- 
bour must  have  increased  our  future  dangers. 

fiut  this  man,  who,  through  ignorance,  is  so  strangely  cried  up 
|n  the  world,  was  not  guilty  of  this  error  in  state  only,  but  com. 
mittcd  as  great  a  solecism,  in  his  designing  the  outing  of  the  king 
of  Denmark,  and  setting  up  of  the  king  of  Sweden*  For  had  the 
Swede!)  but  got  Copenhagen  (as  in  all  probability,  had  Oliver  li. 
ved,  they  would  have  done)  they  had  wanted  nothing  of  conse- 
quence, but  the  cities  of  Lubeck  and  Dantzick  (which,  by  their 
then  potency,  they  would  easily  have  gained)  of  being  roasters  of 
the  whole  Baltick  Sea,  on  both  sides,  from  the  Sound  or 
Mouth  down  to  the  bottom  of  it ;  by  which,  together  with  all 
Denmark,  Norway,  and  the  Danes  part  of  Holstein,  which  would 
consequently  have  been  theirs  (they  then  having,  as  they  still* 
have,  the  land  of  Bremen)  there  would  have  been  nothing,  but 
the  small  counties  of  Ouldenburgh  and  East-Friezland,  which 
would  easily  have  fallen  into  their  mouths,  betwixt  them  and  the 
United  Netherlands,  whereby  Sweden  would  on  the  one  side,  to 
the  north  and  north-east,  have  beeq  as  great,  as  France. on  the 
other,  to  the  south  and  south-west ;  and  they  two,  able  to  have 
divided  the  western  empire  betwixt  them. 

And  whereas  it  had  in  all  ages  been  the  policy  of  the  Northern 
States  and  Potentates,  to  keep  the  dominion  of  the  Baltick  Sea  di- 
vided among  several  petty  princes  and  states,  that  no  one  might  be 
,  sole  master  of  it ;  because,  otherwise,  most  of  the  necessary  com- 
modities fot  shipping,  coming  from  thence  and  Norway,  any  one 
lord  of  the  whole  might  lay  up  the  shipping  of  Europe,  by  the 
walls,  in  shutting  only  of  his  ports,  and  denying  the  commodi- 
ties of  his  country  to  other  states.  Cromwell,  contrary  to  this 
wise  maxim,  endeavoured  to  put  the  whole  Baltick  Sea  into  the 
Swedes  hands,  and  undoubtedly  had  (though,  I  suppose,  igno. 
rantly)  done  it,  if  his  death  had  not  given  them  that  succeeded 
him,  the  long-parliament,  an  opportunity  of  prudently  preventing 
it :  For,  if  he  had  understood  the  importance  of  the  Baltick  Sea 
to  this  nation,  he  could  not  have  been  so  im  poll  tick,  as  to  have 

*  In  the  year  JOAt. 
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projected  so  dangerous  a  design  against  his  new  Utopia,*  as  giving 
the  opening  and  shutting  or  it  to  any  one  prince.     I  am  not  i^no- 
rant,  that  this  error  is  excused,  by  pretending  that  we  were  to  hare 
had  Elsinore  and  Cronenburg  Castle  (the  first,  thp  town,  upon  the 
narrow  entrance  of  thb  Baltick,  called  the  Sounds,  where  all  ships 
Tide>  and  pay  toll  to  the  king  of  Denmark  ;  and  the  latter,  the 
fortress,  that  defends  both  town  and  ships)  by  which  we  should 
hare  been  masters  of  the  Sound,  and  consequently  of  the  Baltick ; 
but  they  that  know  those  countries,  and  how  great  a  pi^ince  the 
Swede   would  have  been,  had  he  obtained  all  the  rest ;  besides, 
tke»e  two  bawbles  roust  confess,  we  should  have  been  at  his  devo- 
tion, in  our  holding  of  any  thing  in  his  countries:  And  further,  if. 
the  dangeroua  consequence  of  setting  up  so  great  a  prince  had. not 
been  in  the  case,  it  had  been  against  the  interest  of  England,  to 
have  had   an  obligation  upon  us,  to  maintain  places  so  remote, 
against  the  enmity  of  many  states  and  princes ;  and  that  for  these 
reasons : 

First,  because  the  ordinary  tolls  of  the  Sound  would  not  have 
defrayed  half  the  charge,  and,  to  have  taken  more  than  the  ordi*- 
nary  toUSj  we  could  not  have  doiie^  without  drawing  a  general 
quarrel  npon  us,  from  most  of  the  princes  and  states  of  the  norths 
em  parts  of  Europe. 

Secondly,  because  the  experience  of  all  former  times  shewctli 
us,  -that  foreign  acquisitions  have  ever  been  qhargeable  and  preju- 
dicial to  the  people  of  England,  as  Sir  Robert  Cotton  makes  it 
clearly  appear.  That  not  only  all  those  pieces  of  France,  which 
belonged  to  ns  by  rightful  succession,  but  also  those  we  held  by 
conquest,  were  always  great  burthens  to  our  nation,  and  cause  of 
much  poverty  and  misery  to  the  people.     And  it  is  not  our  case 
alone,  to  be  the  worse  for  conquests  (though  more  ours,  than 
other  countries,  because  of  the  charge  and  uncertainty  of  the  winds 
and  weather,  hi  the  transportation  of  succours  and  relief  by  sea ; 
which  cohtiguous  territories,  which  are  upon  the  Main,  are  not 
subject  to)  but  the  case  also  of  (1  think  I  may  say)  all  other  king- 
doms.    In  France  their  bvrthens  and  oppressions  have  grown  in 
all  aget,  with  the  greatness  of  their  kings :  Nay,  even  after  their 
last  peace  with  Spain,  by  which  they  had  given  them  peace  with  all 
the  world,  beside^i  many  places  in  the  Spanish  Netherlands,  and 
Catalonia,  to  boot :  Upon  which  the  poor  people  promised  them- 
teUes,  though  rainly,  an  unquestionable  abatement  of  taxes  ;  in. 
stead  of  that,  they  found  their  pressures  increased  daily,  a:>d  their 
king,  though  overgrownly  great  and  rich,  himself,  yet  the  people 
to  poor,- that  thousands  arc  said  to  die  in  a  plentiful  year,  for  want 
of  bread  to  their  water,  nothing  being  free  theae,  but  fresh  water 
and  air :  For,  except  in  some  few  privileged  places,  wherever  they- 
Jiave  the  convenieucy  by  their  situation  of  sea-water  (lest  they 
•hould  make  use  of  the  benefit  of  that,  which  God  and  nature  hath 
given  them,  for  saving  the  charge  of  salt)  every  family  U  forced  to 
Uke  so  much  salt  of  the  king,  at  his  own  rate  (which  is  above  tea 
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timis  the  price  it  b  sold  for  to  strangers,  for  tnuisportatioo)  u  b 
judged  they  may  spend  in  a  year ;  the  Lord  delirer  all  other  pouiu 
tries  from  their  example.     In  Sweden,  that  king,  court,  and  their 
military  officers  are  the  better  for  their  conquests  in  Germany, 
Denmark,  Russia,  and  some  places  anciently  belonging  to  Poland^ 
but*  the  commons  the  worse:   Spun  is  undone,  by  the  great  nnm« 
ber  of  people  sent  thence  to  the  West-Indies,  which  hath  depopu- 
lated the  country,  France  reaping  more  benefit  by  keeping  their 
people  at  home  to  manufactures,  than  Spain  doth  by  sending  th^rs 
abroad  for  siWer  and  gold ;  and  now,:  though  by  these  instances  it 
may  appear  to  be  the  interest  of  the  people  of  other  nations,  as ' 
well  as  ours,  to  Uto.  in  peace,  without  coveting  additions;  yet 
It  is  more  our  true  interest,  because,  by  reason  of  our  situation, 
we  ha? e  no  need  of  foreign  frontier  towns,  our  ships,  well  ordered, 
being  better  than  other  princes  bordering  garisons,  than  any  other 
kingdoms,  to  neglect  especially  European  acquisitions,  and  colo- 
nies, and  apply  ourselres. 

First,  to  the  improving  of  our  own  land,  of  which  we  hare 
more  than  we  have  people  to  manage. 

Secondly,  to  the  increasing  our  home  and  foreign  trades,  for 
which  we  have  natural  advantages  above  any  other  nation. 

Thirdly  and  Lastly,  by  our  strength,  which  trade  will  increase* 
To  make  use  of  it,  together  with  th^  helps  that  God  and  tiature 
hath  given  us  in  onr  situation,  and  otherwise,  in  keeping  the  ba- 
lance amongst  our  neighbours.     For,  if  the  province  of  Holland, 
.   'Which  is  but  four.hundred-thousand  acres  of  profitable  ground,  is, 
by  the  benefit  of  trade,  able. to  do  so  much  as  we  experienced  the 
last  war,  what  might  we  do,  if  trade  were  improved,  who  have 
much  more  advantages  for  it,  than  they  have.   I  ascribe  what  was 
done  by  the  Netherlands,  in  the  late  war,  to  the  province  of  Hol- 
land ;  because  that,  though  the  provinces  are^  seven  in  number, 
Holland's  due  proportion  of  all  charges  is  584,  ^^  ^  hundred,  to 
«11  the  others  41y,  of  which  41f ,  Holland  gets  little  more  than  ^ 
honestly  paid  them,  insomuch  that  it  alone  may  be  reckoned  to 
bear  four  fifths  ip  a  hundred,  to  one  fifth  that  all-  the  other  six 
bear;  and  how  prodigious  a  thing  is  it,  that  Holland,  no  bigger 
than  as  before-mentioned,  should  be  able  to  coap  with  England, 
Scotland,  and  Ireland;  and^  that,  though  their  charges  in  the  latt 
war  was  abundantly  greater  than  ours,  yet,  by  their  good  manage- 
ment, to  be  so  little  the  worse  for  it,  as,  at  the  conclusion  of  2it 
war,  to  have  their  credit  so  high,  that  they  could  have  commanded 
what  money  (hey  had  pleased  at  three  in  the  hundred,  and  all  this 
by  the  meer  additional  benefit  of  trade  and  good  order;  and  how 
by  Cromweirs  inAscreet  neglecting  of  trade,  and  choosing  war, 
when  he  was  in  peace,  did  he  miss  the  true  interest  of  England,  as, 
by  his  ill-founded  designs,  he  did  the  interest  of  the  reformed  reli- 
gion.  For,  if  he  had  succeeded  in  his  unjust  irivasion  of  the  Spa- 
tiish  territories  in  the  West-Indies  (as  God  seldom  prospereth  dis. 
honest  undertakings)  it  being  intended  for  a  state  acquisition,  tht 
benefit  would  not  have  been  difi'usivc^  but  chiefly  to  himself  and 
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faTonrites,  and  prejifdicial  to  the  people  in  general,  though,  at  tht 
expeace  of  their  substance,  the  acquests  would  Jiare  fa^en  madeii 
For,  had  he  met  with  -so  much  success  in  thcf  gaining*  those  coun- 
tries^ and  in  them,  that  plenty  of  gold  and  siUcr  as  he  vainly  ho* 
ped  for,  we  should  have  been  as  unhappy  iju  them  (in  the  depopu« 
lating  of  our  coantrics,  by  the  loss  of  the  mnltitude  of  people  that 
must  haye  been  sent  thithec,  and  in  imporerishing  our  nations  by 
ihB  Tast  charges  of  a  continual  war)  as  Spain  is,  aild  to  no  other 
end,  than  th6  making  of  him  only  rich,  able  to  inslavc  the  remain* 
ing' people,  aiid  to  make  iiimself  absolute  OTer  them ;  for  the  pre. 
▼enting  of  which,  in  such  tyrants  as  Cromwell,  surely  Moses  had 
an  eye,  when  he  said  that  they  should  not  greatly  multiply  silver 
and  gold.  And  thus,  as  Cromwell's  designs  n)ust,  to  an  impartial 
judgment,  appear  to  hare  been  laid,  some  dishonestly,  others  impo. 
litickly,  and  all  contrary  to  the  interest  of  the  kingdom,  so  the 
issue  of  them  was  damageable  to  the  people  of  Bngland :  As, 

First,  HI  his  sudden  making  a  peace  with  Holland,  so  soon  as  he 
got  the  goTemment,  without  those  advantages  for  trade,  as  they 
who  beat  them  did  intend  to  have  had,  as  their  due,  and  just  satis- 
.  faction  for  their  charges  in  the  war. 

Secondly,  in  his  war  with  Spain ;  by  the  loss  of  that  beneficial 
trade  to  our  nation,  and  giving  it  to  the  Hollanders,  by  whose 
hands  we  drove,  during  the  war,  the  greatest  part  of  that  trade, 
which  we  had  of  it,  with  twenty.five  in  the  hundred  profit  to  them, 
and  aa  ,mnch  loss  to  us. 

Thirdly,  by  our  loss,  in  that  war  with  Spain,  of  1500  English 
ships,  according  as  was  reported  to  that  assembly,  called  Richaid's 
parliament. 

Fourthly,  in  the  disgraceful  lest  defeat  at  Hispaniola,  that  ever 
this'kingdon^  suffered  in  any  age  or  time. 

Fifthly  and  Lastly,  in  spending  the  great  publick  stock  ha 
found,  and  yet  leaving  a  vast  debt  upon  the  kingdom,  as  appeared 
by  the  accounts  brought  into  Richard's  assembly ;  which  had,  Ibe« 
lieve,  been  yet  much  higher,  but  Chat  they,  who  under  him  mana^ 
ged  the  affairs,  were  a  sort  of  people,  who  had  been  long  disciplined, 
before  his  time,  to  a  principle  of  frugality,  and  agaiit^t  •cheating; 
though  at  coosening  the  poorer  people,  for  their  masters  benefit, 
some  of  them  were  grown  as  dexterous,  as  if  they  had  been  bred  in 
the  court  of  Spain.  For,  besides  imposing  Richard  upon  the  peo- 
ple, aft^r  his  father's  death,  by  a  forged  title,  according  to  the  very 
law  they  took  to  be  in  being,  when,  by  his  i^sembly,  they  were 
ordered  to  bring  in  an  account  of  the  receipts,  and  payn^ents  of  the 
kiugdom ;  theyjuade  above  sixty-thousand  pounds  spent  in  Intel, 
ligence,  whereas  it  cost  not  above  three  or  four-thousand  at  most; 
and>  calculating  the  rest  by  these,  it  may  well  be  concluded,  that 
they  were. expert  in  their  trades. 

It  is  confessed,  that  Oliver's  peace  and  league  with  France  was 
upon  honourable  articles;  but,  as  the  tottering  affairs  of  France 
then  stood,  much  mfore  could  not  have  been  sooner  asked,  than 
had.   For  Maaarin,  being  a  man  of  a  large  and  subtle  wit,  appre- 
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heading  ffae  greatness  of  England  at  that  time,  wUclk  wss  i)m 
dreadful  to  the  world,  and  the  Tast  adrantages  France  wooid  hare 
in  pnlling  down,  by  their  help,  of  Spain,  granted  him,  not  odIj 
any  thing  for  the  present  that  he  demanded,  but  disregarded  also 
even  his  party's  making  their  boasts  of  the  awe  he  had  him  under: 
considering,  that  when  Cromwell  had  helped  him  to  do  his  work, 
in  bringing  nnder  the  house  of  Austria,  and  therdn  casting  the  In. 
lance  of  Christendom  on  his  side,  he  should  afterwards  hanldssre 
to  recoTer  what  then  he  seemed  to  part  with.  And  though  nothiog 
is  more  ordinary,  than  to  hear  men  brag,  how  Oliver  Tapourcd 
oter  France,  1  do  esteem  Mazarin's  complying  with  him,  for  his 
own  ends,  to  be  the  chief  piece  of  all  his  ministry;  for,  bj  that 
means  only,  and  no  other,  is  his  master  become  so  great  at  this 
day,  that  no  factions  at  home  can  disturb  his  peace,  nor  powers 
abroad  frighten  him.  Which  is  more  than  any  king  of  France, 
since  Charles  the  Gr^t,  could  say:  And,  when  his  neighbour na. 
tions  hare,  too  late  I  fear,  experienced  his  greatness,  tbey  wiii  find 
cause  to  curse  the  ignorance  of  OHTer's  politicks ;  and  therefore, 
when  a  true  measure  is  taken  of  Cromwell,  the  approbation,  that 
he  hath  in  the  world,  will  not  be  found  to  have  its  foundation  in 
sense,  or  reason,  but  proceeding  from  ignorance  and  atheism: 
From  ignorance,  in  those  that  take  all  that  was  done  by  him,  as  a 
•erTant,  and  whilst  under  the  direction  of  better  heads  than  his 
own,  to  be  done  by  him  alone;  and  from  atheism,  in  those  that 
think  every  thing  lawful  that  a  man  doth,  if  it  succeed  to  hisad- 
Tancement.  But  they  that  shall  take  an  impartial  riew  of  his  ac 
tions,  whilst  he  was  a  single  person^,  and  at  liberty  to  make  use 
of  his  own  parts  without  controul,  will  find  nothing  worthy  com- 
mendationSy  but  cause  enough  from  th^ce  to  obserre,  that  the  wis. 
dom  of  his  masters,  and  not  his  own,  must  hare  been  that  by 
which  he  first  moved ;  and  to  attribute  his  former  performances, 
whilst  a  servant,  as  is  truly  due,  to  the  judgment  and  sabtletj  of 
the  long-parliament,  nnder  whose  conduct  and  command  he  was. 
And  now,  from  Cromwell's  neglecting  to  live  in  peace,  as,  if  be 
had  pleased,  he  might  have  done  with  all  the  world,  to  the  great 
inriching  of  this  nation:  The  improvement  of  our  victory  orer 
Holland  in  his  peace  with  them ;  his  being  the  cause  of  the  loss  of 
our  Spanish  trade,  during  all  his  time;  of  the  loss- of  1500  Eng- 
lish ships  in  that  war ;  besides,  by  it  breaking  the  balance  of  Eu- 
rope; of  the  expence  of  the  publick  stock  and  stores  he  found, 
with  the  contracting  a  debt  of  nineteen-hnndred-^ousand  pounds, 
according  to  his  own  accojint  (which,  for  aught  1  know,  he  left 
behind  him,  but  am  apt  to  think  the  debt  was  not  altogether  so 
great,  though  made  so  to  his  son  .Richard's  assembly,  as  a  means 
to  get  the  more  money  from  the  poorer  people:)  And  lastly,  of 
the  dishonourable  overthrow  we  met  with  at  Ilispaniola.  It  may 
be  well  concluded,  that  he  laid  the  foundation  of  our  present  want 
of  trade^  to  what  we  formerly  enjoyed ;  and  that  the  reason^  why 

«  Protector. 
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bis  miscarriages  were  not  sooner  oitder  obsenratioa,  is,  because  oar 

stock  of  wealth  and  honour,  at  hia  coining  to  the  gorernment,  be. 

ing  then  unspeakably  great,  stifled  their  appearance,  until,  having 

rince  had  some  unhappy  additional  losses,  they  are  noW  becoma 

discernible  as  first  losses,  to  a  merchant,  who  concealedly  bears  up 

under  them,    are  afterwards  discovered  by  the  addition  of  second 

losses,  that  sink  bim.     When  I  contemplate  these  great  failings^ 

I  cannot  but    apprehend  the  sad  condition  any  people  are  in, 

vhose  governor  drives  on  a  distinct  contrary  interest  to  theirs; 

for,  doubtless,  Cromwell's  over.weening  care  to  secure  his  partis 

cnlar  interest,  against  his  majesty,  then  abroad,  and  the  long-par. 

liament,  whom  he  had  turned  out,  with  a  prodigious  ambitioa  of 

acquiring  a  glorious  name  in  the  world,  carried  him  on  to  all  his 

mistakes  and  absurdities,  to  the  irreparable  loss  and  damage  of  thii 

famous  kingdom. 

To  prove  the  second  assertion,  that  OHver^s  time  was  full  of  op- 
pression and  injustice,  I  shall  but  instance  in  a  few  of  many  par-* 
ticulars,  and  begin  with  John  Lilburne ;  itot  that  I  think  him,  in 
any  kind,  one  that  deserved  favour  or  respect,  but  that  equal  jus- 
ticcis  due  to  the  worst  as  well  as  best  men,  and  that  he  comes  first 
io  order  of  time. 

1.  John,  in  164Q,  was,  by  order  of  the  then  Parliament,  tried 
for  his  life,  with  an  intent,  I  believe,  of  taking  him  away;  but,  the 
jurj  not  finding  him  guilty,  he  was  immediately,  according  to  law, 
gifuerously  set  at  liberty  by  those,  that  had  qnarrel  enough  against 
bim.  This  example  in  the  parliament  of  keeping  to  the  laws  in 
the  case  of  one,  who  was  a  professed  implacable  enemy  to  them, 
ought  to  have  been  copied  by  Cromwell ;  bat,  on  the  contrary,  to 
shew  that  there  was  a  difference  betwixt  him  and-  his  predecessors 
(the  long-parliament's)  principles,  when  the  law  had  again,  upon 
a  second  tryal,  occasioned  by  Oliver,  cleared  Lilburne,  the  parlia- 
ment's submitting  to  the  law  was  no  example  to  him :  For,  con« 
trary  to  law,  he  kept  him  in  prison,  until  he  was  so  far  spcbt  in  a 
Consumption,  that  he  only  turned  bim  out  to  die. 

^dly,  Mr.  Coney's  case  is  so  notorions,  that  it  needs  little  mora 
than  naming.  He  was  a  prisoner  at  Cromwell's  suit,  and  being 
broaght  to  the  King's  Bench  bar,  by  a  Habeas  Corpus,  had  his 
council  taken  from  the  bar,  and  sent  to  the  Tower,  for  no  other 
rt^'aiion,  than  the  pleading  of  their  client's  cause;  an  act  of  violence, 
that,  1  bflieve,  the  whole  story  of  England  doth  not  parallel. 

3dly,  Sir  Henry  Vane»  abo? e  any  one  person,  was  the  author  of 
.  Oliver's  advancement,  and  did  so  long  and  cordially  espouse  his 
interest,  that  he  prejudiced  himself,  in  the  opinion  of  some,  by  it; 
yet  so  ungrateful  was  this  monster  of  ingratitiMle,  that  he  studied 
to  denroy  him,  both  in  life  and  estate;  because  he  could  not  ad« 
here  to  him  in  his  perjury  and  falseness.'  The  occasion  he  took 
^asthis ;  He,  appointing;  a  publick  day  of  humiliation,  and  seek- 
in:;  of  God  for  him,  invited  all  God's  people  in  his  declaration,  to 
^tter  him  their  advice  in  the  weighty  aiiairs  then  upon  his  shottU 
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deT8.  Sir  Henry,  taking  a  rise  from  hence,  offered  his  adripc  \rf 
«  treatise,  called  ^  The  Healing  Question' :  But  Cromwell,  angry  at 
b^ng  taken  at  hirword,  seized,. imprisoned,  and  endeaToared  to 
proceed  further  against  him,  for  doing  only  what  he  had  invited 
him  to  do;  and  some  may  think,  that  Sir  JEienry  suffered  jusOj, 
for  having  known  him  so  long,  and  yet'would  trust  to  any  tbia^ 
lie  said. 

4thly,  In  Richard's  assembly,  certain  prisoners  in  the  Toirer, 
under  the  then  lieutenant,  and  some  sent  thence  to  Jersey,  aod 
other  places  beyond  the  sea,   complained  of  fals^  imprisonoKDf. 
The  jailor  was  sent  for.. and  being  ret^uired  to  shew  by  whatautho. 
rity  he  kept  those  persons  in  hold,  produceth  a  paper  all  under 
Olirer's  own  hand,  as  followeth :  ^  Sir,  I  pray  you  seize  such  wd 
such  persons,  and  all  others,  whom  you  shall  judge  dangerautmeo; 
do  it  quickly,  and  you  shall  have  a  warrant,  after  you  have  done.' 
The  nature  of  this  warrant  was,  by  Richard's  assembly,  debated, 
and  ha? ing  first  Richard's  'own  council's  opinion  in  the  case,  as 
•erjeant  Maynard,  &c,  they  voted  the  commitment  of  thecoma 
plaints  to  be  illegal,  unjust,  and  tyrannical ;  anii  that,  first,  because 
*  the  warrant,  by  which  they  were  committed,  was  under  the  band 
of  the  then  (as  they  called  him)  chief  magistrate,   who,  by  lav^ 
'bught  not  to  commit  any  by  his  o¥^  warrant.     Secondly,  because 
no  cause  was  shewn  in  the  warrant.     And,  Thirdly,  in  the  case 
of  those  sent  out  of  the  reach  of  a  Habeas  Corpus,  which  in  lav  a 
«  banishment,  because  no  £nglishman  ought  to  be  banished  by  any 
less  authority  than  an  act  of  parliament     And  therefore,  for  these 
reasons,  they  Voted  farther,  that  the  prisoners  should  be  letatli- 
berty  without  paying  any  fees,  or  charges,  but  the  turning  out, 
and  punbhing  the  lieutenant  by  the  assembly  (for  obeying  so  un- 
just a  warrant)  was  prevented  by  their  sudden  dissolution. 

dthly.  The  tyranny,  in  the  decimating  a  party  restored  to  com- 
mon privileges  with  all  others,  and  the  pubiick  faith  given  for  it, 
by  a  law  made  to  that  end,  by  the  then  powers  in  being,  h  suffici* 
ently  shewed  in  the  mentioning  of  it,  only  there  is  this  ai^gravati/ig 
circumstance  in  it:  That  Cromwell,  who  was  the  principal  person 
in  procuring  that  law,  when  he  thought  it  for  his  advantage  not 
to  keep  it,  was  the  only  man  for  breaking  it.  But  to  the  honour 
of  his  first  assembly,  next  following,  it  may  be  remembered,  that 
they  no  sooner  caoie  together,  than,  like  true  Englishmen,  who 
arc  always  jealous  of  the  rights  and  privileges  of  the  people,  they 
damned  the  act  oft  decio^ation  as  an  unjust  and  wicked  breach  of 
faith. 

The  third  assertion  of  Cromwell's  knowing  no  honesty,  where 
he  thought  his  particular  interest  was  concerned,  is  made  good ; 
.  First,  (tho'  therein  he  mistook  his  interest)  in  his  odious  and  un- 
just war  with  Spain,  without  the  leai^t  provocations,  mcerly  out  of 
an  ambitious  and  coretons  design  of  robbing  that  prince  of  hissU' 
ver  and  gold  mines ;  and  because  he  judged  it  for  his  credit  to  ois- 


^  his 
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guise  his  unlawful  desires, .he  proceeded  in  it,  by  eoiploytng  ni 
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ftes  done  them  hy  Spain,  and  to  petition  for  reparatiooi;  but,  by 
a  cross  prOTidence,  his  project  had  a  contrary  success ;  for,  instead 
of  answering  his  ieekings,  the  merchants  remonstrated  to  him  the 
great  prejudice  that  a  war  with  Spain  wonid  be  to  England;,  and 
shewed,  that  that  king  had  been  so  far  from  injuring  us,  that  ha 
bad  done  more  for  compliance,  and  prerenting  4  breach  with  Bng* 
land,  than  ever  he  bad  done  in  faronr  of  any  Other  nation.  But, 
when  OliYer  saw  his  method  would  not  take,  he  called  the  remoQ* 
strators,  malignants,  and  begun  the  war  of  his  own  accord,  in 
which  he  was  highly  ungratefnl  in  designing  the  ruin  of  that  prince, 
who  all  along  had  been  most  faithful  to  his  party. 

Secondly,  His  falseness  and  ingratitude  appeared  superlatirely  in 
turning  out  his  masters  *,  who  had  not  only  advanced  him,  but 
made  themselves  the  more  odious  by  their  partial  affection  towards 
him;  and  in  his  doing  it,  with  the  breach  of  a  positive  negative 
oath,  taken  once  a  year,  when  made  a  counsellor  of  state,  besides 
the  breach  of  all  other  engagements,  voluntary  imprecations,  pro* 
t^tations,  and  oaths,  taken  fVequentiy  upon  all  occasions  in  dis« 
course  and  declarations;  and  yet  further  (when  be  had  tnrned 
them  out)  and  left  them  void  of  protection,  and  exposed  them  to  • 
the  fury  of  the  people,  in  pursuing  them  with  false  reproachful  de- 
clarations, enough  to  have  stirred  up  the  rude  multitude  to  have  de. 
stroyed  them,  wherever  they  had  met  them. 

Thirdly,  His  want  of  honour,  as  well  as  honesty,  appearetb,  ytt 
further,  in  tbat  having,  by  a  long  series  of  a  seeming  pious  deport-* 
ment,  gained,  by  his  dissimulation,  good  thoughts  in  his  masters, 
the  long- pari  lament,  and,  by  his  spiritual  gifts,  wound  himself  into 
80  gbod  an  opinion  with  his  soldiers  (men,  generally,  of  plain  breeds  - 
ing,  that  knew  little  besides  their  military  trade,  and  religions  ex- 
ercises) that  be  could  impose,  in  matters  of  business,  what  l>elief 
he  pleased  upon  them.  He  made  use  of  the  credit  he  had  with  each, 
to  abuse  both,  by  maiiy  vile  practices,  for  making  himself  popu. 
lar,  and  the  parliament  and  army  odious  to  one  another;  and,  be- 
cause the  artifices  he  used  are  too  many  to  enumerate,  I  shall  but 
instance  in  some  few:  As  his  sly  complaining  insinnations  against 
the  army  to  the  parliament,   and  against  them  to'  the  army :  His 
being  the  chief  cause  of  the  parliament's  giving  rewards  to  his  crea- 
tures, and  then,  whispering  cbmplaints  among  his  officers,  of  their 
ill  husbandry :  His  obstructing  the  house  in  tfieir  business,  by  long 
drawling  speeches,  and  other  ways,  and  then  complaining  of  them 
to  his  soldiers,  that  he  could  not  get  them  to  do  any  thing  that  was 
good  I  His  giving  fair  words  to  every  one,  without  keeping  pro- 
mise with  any,  except  for  his  own  advantage,  and  then  excusing  all 
with  forgetfulness:  And  his  detterting  his  major  generals,  in  their 
decimations,  crying  out  most  against  them  himself,  when  he  only 
bad  set  them  at  work,  because  questioned  by  his  assembly,  is  not 
to  be  forgotten,  &c. 
)  would  not  bo  understood  to  remember  any  thing  here^^  in  £^ 

4  lUe  long-parliao^ei^t. 
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TOur  of  the  long-parluOneot,  for  what  might  be  wicked  in  bin, 
might  be  just  ft9  to  th^m:  And  though,  if  what  he  did,  had  beeo 
for  the  restoration  of  his  majesty,  he  might  hare  been  eicosed, 
yet,  being  for  bis  own  single  advancement,  it  is  unpardonable,  aod 
leaf  cs  him  a  person  to  be  truly  admired  for  nothing  but  apostasy 
and  ambition,  and  exceeding  Tiberias  in  dissimalatton.     I  aoi  not 
Ignorant  that  some  think  it  matter  of  praise  in  him,  that  he  kept  us 
ill  peace,  four  years  and  nine  months ;  but  that  hath  little  in  it,  his 
majesty  haring  done  the  like,  almost  double  his  time,  since  his  re* 
turn,  with  one  fifth  part  of  that  number  of  soldiers  which  be  com. 
mandcd ;    thbugh  he  hath  also   had  the  trouble  of  pressing,  and 
sometimes  forcing  uniformity  in  religion,  which  he  found  under  se- 
Teral  forms;   whereas  Oliver  kept  the  nation  'purposely  divided  in 
opinions^  and  himself  of  no  declared  judgment,  as  the  securest  way 
of  engaging  all  several  persuasions  equally  to  htm  ;  which  artifice, 
together  with  his  leaving  the  church  lands  alienated  as  he  foood 
them,  were  all  the  tsue  principles  of  polity  that  1 4Lhow  of,  whidi 
he  kept  unto. 

The  honesty  of  these  principles  I  refer  to  the  judgmeflit  of  every 
man's  conscience ,  but,  if  we  may  judge  of  thing  s  by  experience  and 
success,  they  seem  to  have  been  very  happy  in  the  world :  For,  in 
comparing  the  condition  of  the  protestant  countries  at  present,  to 
what  they  were  in  times  of  Popery,  we  shall  find  them  more  coa« 
tiderabie  now  than  formerly;    for,  in  taking  a  true  survey  of  the 
reformed  dominions,  we  shall  discover  them  to  bear  no  proportion 
at  all,  in  largeness,  to.  the  Popish*;  and  that  there  is  nothing  that 
keeps  the  balance  betwixt  the  two  parties,  but  the  advantage  that 
the  first  hath,  in  being  free  from  the  bondage  of  the  church  of 
Rome,   and  the  latter's  being  under  it :    For,   as  the  church  of 
Koroe>  mercies  are  (by  their  principles)  cruelties f,  'So,  had  they 
power  answerable  to  the  natural  richness  of  the  soil  of  their  coon« 
tries,  and  extent  of  their  territories,  they  would  long  before  this 
have  swallowed  up  the  protestant  churches,  and  made  bonfires  of 
tneir  members ;  but^  as  God,  in  his  mercy  and  wisdom,  bath,  by  his 
over-ruling  hand  of  providence,  preserved  his  church;  so,  for  the 
Romish  church's  inability  to  effect  that  which  they  have  will  and 
malice  enough  to  carry   them  on  to  do,   there  are  these  natuial 
reasons : 

First,  There  being  generally,  of  the  Popish  countries,  above 
one  moiety  belonging  to  churchmen,  Monks,  Friars,  and  Nuns, 
who,  like  drones,  &pend  the  fat  of  the  land,  without  contribt^ting 
anything  to  the  good  of  mankind,  renders  them  much  the  less  con* 
sidcyahle. 

Secondly i,  Marriage  being  forbidden  to  all  these  sorts  and  orders, 
occasions  great  want  of  people  every  where,  they  being  uDcapah/o 
of  any  children  but  those  of  darkness  |,  except  in  France,  which 
is  an  extraordinary  case,  proceeding  partly,  by  not  being  so  sub* 
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ject  to  Rome,  as  other  conntriei  of  that  belief  are ;  bat  especially 
from  the  multitude  of  protestaots, 'that  are  among  them. 

Thirdly,  The  blind  deTotion  of  these  people,  carrying  them  oa 
to  vast  expence««,  in  the  baildiog  and  richly  adorning  of  many  need- 
less and  soperfiuons  churches,  chapeU,  and^  crosses,  &c.  with  the 
making  chargeable  presents  by  the  better,  and  pilgrimages  by  the 
meaner  sort,  to  their  idols,  keeps  all  degrees  under. 

Fourthly,  The  many  hoi ydays,  upon  which,  the  labouring  man 
is  forbidden  to  work,  adds  much  to  their  poverty. 

But, Fifthly  and  Lastly,  The  vast  number  of  Begging'  Friars,  who 
lifing  idly,  and  purely  upon  the  sweat  of  other  men's  brows,  with*  . 
out  taking  any  labonr  themselves,  make  it  impossible,  for  the  lower 
sort  of  people,  who  think  they  are  bound,  in  conscience,  to  reliere 
them,  ever  to  get  abo? e  a  moan  condition.    Now  whosoever  shall 
seriously  weigh  and  ponder  these  circumstances,  under  which  the 
Popish  countries  lie,  and  consider  the  reformed's  advantage  in  be« 
ing  freo  from  them,  must  confess  it  the  less  wonder,  that  the  Evan- 
gelical *  princes  and  states,  with  their  small  dominions,  compared 
to  the  others  great,  are  able  to  bear  up  against  them.  And  now,  as 
the  alienation  of  church-lands,  the  turning  out  the  Romish  vermin, 
the  Priests,  Monks,  Friars,  and  Nuns,  who  devour  all  countriea 
wherever  they  come,  and  freedom  from  the  Popish  imposition  up*, 
on  conscience,  hath  mightily  increased  the  greatness  of  the  Pro* 
testant  princes  and  states,  to  what  they  anciently  were,  and  the  not 
doing  the  same,  in  the  Popish  countries,  keeps  those  princes  undep; 
so,  even  amongst  the  reformed,  where  the  chnrch-lands  are  most 
alienated,  and  liberty  of  covisciencc  most  given,  they  prosper  most, 
as  in  Holland,  and  some  parts  of  Germany,  with  other  places,- 
Aod,  on  the  contrary,  Denmark,  where  church-lands  are  least  ali- 
enated of  any  of  the  refonned  countries,  and  the  city  of  Lubeck, 
where,  of  all  the  free  imperial  cities  of  Germany,  liberty  of  con- 
science 18  least  given,  they  thrive  least  in  both  places.     And,  I 
think,  it  will  also  hold*,  that,  as  this  famous  kingdom,  in  the  times 
of  Popery,  was,  in  no  measure,  so  formidable  as  now  it  is ;  so  be. 
fore  the  restoration  of  our  Hierarchy  to  their  lands,  their  hoarding'. 
up  the  money,  which  before  went  in  trade,  and  their  discouraging 
and  driving  into  corners  the  industrious  sort  of  people,  by  imposing 
upon  their  consciences,  it  flourished  more,  was  richer,  and  fuller  of 
trade,  than  now  it  is ;    and  I  dare  undertake  to  be  a  prophet  in 
this.  That,  if  ever  any  protcstant  country  should  be  so  far  forsaken 
of  the  Lord,  as  to  bq  suffered  to  turn  unto  Popery,  these  observa^ 
tions  will  be  made  good  in  their  visible  loss  of  the  splendor,  riches, 
power,  and  greatness,  that  <hey  now  know.  ' 

Had  Cromwell  been  a  person  of  an  open  prophane  life,  his  ac- 
tions had  been  -less  scandalous ;  but,  having  been  a  professor  of  re. 
ligion,  they  are  not  to  be  pleaded  for ;  neither  can  it  be  consistent 
vith  religion  to  palliate  them^  which  have  been  of  so  much  oifence, 

*  Pntettaiitf  lo  oUled,  beeawe  tii«y  tokf  the  word  of  God  for  their  rale  of  faith. 
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and,  ai  maj  be  feared,  made  so  manj  atheists  in  the  vorld ;  mod  I 
cannot  but  stand  amazed,  when  I  hear  him  extolled  bj  some,  not 
ignorant  of  his  practices,  knowing  in  religion,  and,  as  I  hope, 
fearing  God. 

Now  I  will  suppose,  I  may  be  suspected  to  hare  been  injured,  or 
disobliged  by  Oliver ;  but  I  can  with  truth  affirm,  I  never  received 
either  good  or  evil  from  him  in  all  my  life,  more  than  in  common 
with  the  whole  kingdom,  which  i  think,  may  be  allowed  to  render 
me  the  more- a  competent  judge  in  his  case ;  and,  that  I  am  so  far 
from  being  mored  unto  this,  out  of  any  quarrel  to  him,  that,  as  I 
have  here  mentioned  some  few  of  many  injustices  and  siatcerron, 
-that  he  was  guilty  of  In  his  short  time,  if  i  were  conscious  of  any 
thing  more,  during  his  protectorship,  worthy  applause,  than  I  hare 
here  mentioned,  I  should  not  envy  it  Mm,  but  freely  remember  it; 
and,  if  any  think  I  have  not  said  enough  on.  his  behalf,  and  too 
much  to  his  disadvantage,  I  have  this  for  my 'buckler,  that  I  wish 
I  could  hate  said  more  for  him,  and  had  known  less  against  him; 

'  professing,  that,  besides  what  1  have  here  hinted,  I  am  wholly  ig. 
norant  of  any  one  action  in  all  his'  four  years  and  lune  months 
time,  done  either  wisely,  virtuously,  or  for  the  interest  of  this 
kingdom,  and,  therefore,  that  i  am  none  of  his  admirers,  I  ought 

*  to  be  pardoned  by  my  readers.  , 

Mnch  more  might  be  said  upon  this  subject,  but  this  may  suffice 
to  shew,  that,  if  Mazariii,  at  the  hearing  of  Oliver's  death,   thought 
he  had  then  reason  for  calling  hiin  a  fortupate  fool,  if  he  were  now 
living  be  would  find  more  cause  fbr  it,  Cromwell's  lot,  as  to  repu^ 
tation,  having  been  exceedingly  much  greater  since  his  death,  than 
whilst  he  was  in  the  world:  And  that  from  forgetfulness  of  his  im^ 
politick  government,  from  whoSe  entrance  we  may  date  the  com. 
mencement  of  oiir  trade's  decay ;  and,'thrQUgh  want  of  memory,  in 
men's  giving  to  him  the  cause  of  our  former  wealth  and  prosperity, 
which  truly  belongeth  to  others.     But,  what  opjnion  soever  Ma« 
zari^  may  have  had  of  Oliver,  he  was,  without  all  peradventure,  a 
person  of  more  than  ordinary  wit,  and  no  otherwise  a  fool  than  as  ' 
h^  wanted  honesty,  no  man  being  wise  but  an  honest  man« 
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Leaihermore*8  Advice  concerning  Gaming* 

^^A.MIN6  is  an  inchantin^  witchery  *,  begot  betwiit  idlenett 
^^  and  aTarice;  which  has  this  ill  property  above  all  other  vicesy 
that  it  renders  a  man  incapable  of  prosecuting  any  serious  action^ 
and  makes  him  unsatisfied  with  his  own  condiiion ;  he  is  either 
lifted  up  to  the  top  of  mad  joy  with  success,  or  plunged  to  the 
bottom  of  despair  by  misfortune ;  always  in  eitreams,  always  in  a 
storm. 

Hannibal  said,  of  Marcellus,  that  Nee  bonam^  nee  malam  ferre 
potest  J  I.  e.  Ho  could  bo  quiet  neither  conqueror  nor  conquered* 
Thus  (such  is  the  itch  of  play)  gamesters  neither  winniog<,  nor  \oi 
sing,  can  rest  satufied ;  if  they  win,  they  think  to  win  more ;  if 
they  lose,  they  hope  to  recover* 

One  propounded  this  question,  Whether  men,  in  ships  at  sea, 
were  to  be  accounted  amongst  the  living  or  the  dead,  because  there 
were  but  few  inches  betwixt  them  and  drowning?  The  same 
query  may  be  made  of  great  gamesters,  though  their  estatijs  be  ne« 
ver  so  considerable,  whether  they  a  re  to  be  esteemed  poor  or  rich, 
since  there  are  but  a  few  casts  at  dice,  betwixt  a  person  of  .fortune 
(in  that  circumstance)  and  a  beggar  ? 

But  speculation*  in  this  particular  nill  not  be  convincing,  unless 
we  shew  fomewhat  of  the  modern  practice ;  wo  must  therelore  lay 
our  scene  at  the  ordinary,  and  proceed  to  our  action.  *  . 

Betwixt  twelve  and  one  of  the  clock,  a  good  dinner  is  prepared 
by  way  of  ordinary,  and  some  gentlemen  of  civility  and  condition 
oftentimes  eat  there,  and  play  a  white  fur  recreation  after  dinner, 
both  moderately,  and  most  commonly  without  deser%iiig  reproof. 

Towards  night,  when  ravenous  beasts  usually  seek  their  prey, 
there  come  in  shoals  of  hectors,  trepanners,  gilts,  pads,  bitcrti, 
prigs,  divers,  lifters^  kidnappers,  vouchers,  mill-kens,  pyemcn, 
decoys^  thop-lifters,  f oilers,  bulkers,  droppers,  gamblers,  doniui. 
keit,  croesbiters,  &c.  under  the  general  appellation  of  rooks ;  and 
in  thb  particular  it  serves  as  a  nursery  for  Tyburn,  for  every  year 

•  Set  a  Utter  fit^  a  mlnUtcr  to  Uis  nieml*  cuaotrning  the  gemt  of  Cben»  Vol.  VIII.  p.  36i. 
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•ome  of  thii  gang  inarch  thither !   One  Millard  was  hanged  in 
April  1604,  for  burglary;  and  others  since. 

When  a  joung  gentleman  or  apprentice  coipes  into  this  school 
of  Tirtne,  unskiTlMl  in  the  quibbles  and  dcTices  there  practised, 
they  call  him  a  lamb ;  then  a  rook  (who  is  properly  the  wolO  fol- 
lows  him  close,  and  engages  him  in  advantageous  bets,  and  at 
length  worries  him,  that  is,  gets  all  his  money,  and  then  thej 
smile  and  say,  *  The  lamb  Is  bitten.' 

Of  these  rooks  some  will  be  rcry  importunate  io  borrow  monej 
df  you,  widiont  any  intention  of  repaying,  or  to  go  with  you  sevea 
to  twelve,  half  a  crown,  and  take  it  ill  if  they  are  refused ;  others 
watch,  if,  when  you  are  serious  at  game,  your  sword  hang  loose 
behind,  and  lift  ^at  away;  others  will  not  scruple,  if  they  espj 
an  opportunity,  directly  to  pick  your  pocket;  yet,  if  all  fail,8offlc 
will  nim  off  the  gold  buttons  of  your  cloke,  or  steal  the  cloke  it- 
self, if  it  lie  loose;  others  will  throw  at  a  sum  of  money  with  a  dry 
fist,  as  they  call  it,^that  is,  if  they  nick  you,  it  b  theirs;  if  they 
/  lose,  they  owe  you  so  much,  with  many  other  quHlets;  or,  if  yon 
chance  to  nick  them,  it  is  odds  they  wait  your  coming  out  at 
night,  and  beat  yon,  as  one  Cock  was  served  in  June,  1064. 

Blaspheming,  drunkenness,  and  swearing  are  here  so  familiar, 
that  civility  is,  by  Che  mle  of  contrarieties,  accounted  a  vice.^  I  do 
not  mean  swearing,  when  there  is  occasion  to  attest  a  troth,  bot 
Upon  no  occasion ;  as,  ^  God  damn  me,  how  dost?'  <  What  a  clock 
Is  It,  by  God  ?'  Ac.  Then,  before  two  hours  are  at  an  end.  some 
one  who  has  been  heated  with  wine,  or  made  cholerick  with  le&s 
of  his  money^  raises  a  quaVrel,  swords  are  drawn,  and  perhaps  the 
boxes  and  candlesticks  thrown  at  one  another;  and  all  the  house 
in  a  garboil,  forming  a  perfect  type  of  hell. 

Would  you  imagine  it  to  be  true?  That  a  grave  gentleman,  well 
stricken  In  years,  insomuch  as  he  cannot  see  the  pips  of  the  dice,  b 
so  infatuated  with  this  witchery,  as  to  play  here  with  others  eyes, 
of  whom  this  quibble  was  raised.  That  Mr.  ■  such  a  one  plays 
at  dice  by  the  ear.  Another  gentleman,  stark  blind,  I  have  aeen 
play  at  hazard,  and  sure  that  must  be  by  the  ear  too, 
*  Late  at  night,  when  the  company  grows  thia,  and  your  eye9  dim 
with  watching,  false  di^e  arc  often  put  upon  the  ignorant,  or  they 
are  otherwise cosened  with  topping,  or  slurring,  &c  And,  if  you 
be  not  vigilant,  the  box-keeper  shall  score  you  up  doable  or  treble 
boxes,  and,  though  yon  have  lost  your  money,  don  yon  as  severely 
for  it,  as  if  it  were  the  justest  debt  in  the  world. 

There  are  yet  some  genteeter  and  more  subtle  rooks,  whom  yon 
shall  not  distinguish  by  their  outward  demeanor  from  persons  of 
condition ;  and  who  will  sit  by,  a  whole  evening,  andolMerve  who 
wins ;  and  then,  if  the  winner  be  bnbbleable,  they  will  insinuate 
themselves  into  his  acquaintance,  and  civilly  invite  him  to  drink  a 
glass  of  wine;  wheedle  him  into  play,  and  win  all  hb  money, 
either  by  false  dice^  as^  high  fnllams,  low  fullams,  6,  4,  9,  s.  &c 
Or  by  palming,  topping,  knapping,  or.  slurring;  or,  in  case  be  be 
past  that  classb  of  ijnoramusses,  then  by  crossblting,  or  some 
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6ther  dexterUj,  of  which  thej  hate  raricty  onfmaginabYe.  Note 
by  the  way,  that  when  they  have  yon  at  the  tafern,  and  think 
you  a  tare  bubble^  they  wiH  many  times  purposely  lose  smne  smafl 
inm  to  you  the  first  time,  to  engage  yon  more  freely  to  bleed  (as 
they  call  it)  at  the  second  meeting,  to  which  they  will  be  sure  to 
ioTite  you. 

A  gentleomn,  whom  ill  fortune  had  harried  into  passion,  took  a 
box  and  dice  to  a  side  table,  and  there  fell  to  throwing  by  himself; 

at  length  swears  with  an  emphasis,  ^Danme,  now  I  throw 

ibrBothiDg,  I  can  win  a  thoasand  pounds;  but,  when  I  play  for 
BkAMj,  I  lose  my  arse.' 

If  the  house  find  you  free  to  the  box,  and  a  constant  caster,  yon 
shall  be  treated  below  with  suppers  at  night,  and  cawdle  in  the 
morning,  and  hate  the  bono  a  r  to  be  styled,  A  lorer  of  the  house, 
whilst  your  money  lasts,  which  certainly  will  not  be  long;  for,  as 
the  Luam  destroyed  men,  under  pretence  of  kindness,  so  it  ii 
here. 

In  a  word,  this  course ^of  life  shall  afford  you  so  many  afPronts, 
and  such  a  number  of  Texattons,  as  shall,  'in  time,  conrert  both 
year  soul  and  body  into  anguish ;  and  anguish,  in  some,  has  tor* 
Bed  to  madness.  Thus  one  Bull,  a  young  fellow,  not  many  years 
sues,  had,  by  strange  fortune,  run  up  a  very  small  sum  to  fifteen* 
hundred  pounds,  and  put  himself  into  a  garb  accordingly ;  could 
Botgire  orer,  plaid  on,  fortune  turned,  lost  it  all,  run  mad,  and 
80  died. 

If  what  has  been  said,  will  not  make  you  detest  this  abominable 
kind  of  life,  wHl  the  almost  certain  loss  of  your  money  do  it?  I 
^1  andertuke  to  demonstrate,  that  it  is  ten  to  one  you  shall  be  a 

loser  at  the  yearns  end,  with  constant  play  upon  the  square; ■ 

If  then  twenty  persons  bring  two-hundred  pounds  a«piece,  which 
Buikes  four-thousand  pounds,  and  resoWe  to  play,  for  example, 
three  or  fonr  hours  a  day,  for  a  year ;  1  will  wager  the  box  shall 
hsfe  fifteen-hundred  pounds  of  the  money,  and  that  eighteen  of  tho 
twenty  persons  shall  be  losers. 

I  hare  seen  (in  a  lower  instance)  three  persons  sit  down  at 
twel?e.penny  In  and  In,  and  each  draw  forty  shillings  a  piece; 
nd,  in  little  more  than  two  hours,  the  box  has  had  three  pounds 
ef  the  money,  /and  all  the  three  gamesters  ha?e  been  losers,  and 
laughed  at  for  their  indiscretion. 

At  an  ordinary,  you  shall  scarce  have  a  night  pass  without  a 
quarrel,  and  you  must  either  tamely  put  up  an  affront,  or  else  be 
*°gAged  in  a  duel  next  morning,  upon  some  trifling  insignificant 
occasion,  pretended  to  be  a  point  of  honour. 

Most  gamesters  begin  at  small  game,  and,  by  degrees,  if  their 
money,  or  estates,  hold  out,  they  rise  io  great  sums ;  some  have 
plaid  first  all  their  money,  then  thdr  rings,  coach  and  horses,  even 
^^^r  weariug-cloaths  and  perukes,  and  then  such  a  farm,  and  at 
^t,  perhaps,  a  lordship.     Tou  may  read  ui  our  histodes  *,  hpw 

•  Stowr'i  Survey ,  p.  ai7« 
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Sir  Miles  Partridge  plaid  at  dice,  witb  King  Henry  the  Eighth,  for 
Jesas  Belts,  so  called,  ^hich  were  the  greatest  ia  England,  a&d 
hung  in  a  tower  of  St.  PauPs  church,  and  won  them;  whereby  ho 
brought  them  to  ring  in  his  pocket,  but  tiie  ropes  afterwarda 
catched  about  his  neck,  for,  in  Edward  the  Sixth's  days,  he  was 
'  hanged  for  some  criminal  offences. 

Consider  how  many  persons  have  been  ruined  by  play..  Sir  Ar. 
thur  Smithouse  is  yet  fresh  in  memory :  He  had  a  fair  estate, 
which,  in  a  few  years,  he  so  lost  at  play  that  he  died  in  great  want 
and  penury.  Since  that,  Mr.  Ba-^ — ,  who  was  a  clerk  in  the  six^ 
clerks  office,  and  we^  cliented,  fell  to  play,  and  won  by  extraor. 
dinary  fortune  two^thousand  pieces  in  ready  gold;  was  not  con. 
tent  with  that,  plaid  on,  lost  all  he  had  won,  and  almost  all  him 
own  estate;  sold  his  place  in  the  office,  and  at  last  marched  off  to 
a  fordgn  plantation,  to  begin  a  new  world  with  the  sweat  of  his 
brow :  For  that  is  commonly  the  destiny  of  a  decayed  gamester, 
either  to  go  to  some  foreign  platitation,  or  to  be  prcferied  to  the 
dignity  of  a  box*>keeper. 

It  is  not  denied,  but  most  gamesters  hare,  at  one  time  or  other, 
a  considerable  run  of  winning,  but  (such  is  the  infatuation  of  play) 
I  could  never  hear  of  a  man  that  gare  over  a  winner  (I  mean,  U^ 
give  over  so  as  nerer  to  play  again ;)  I  am  sure  it  is  rtwa  avis  z- 
For,  if  you  once  break  bulk,  as  they  phrase  it,  you  are  in  agun 
for  ail.  Sir  Humphry  Foster  had  lost  the  greatest  part  of  his 
estate,  and  then,  playing,  as  it  is  said,  for  a  dead  horse,  did,  by 
happy  fortune,  reco? er  it  again,  then  gare  orer,  and  wisely  too. 

If  a  man  has  a  competent  estate  of  his  own,  and  plays  whether 
himself,  or  another  man,  shall  have  it,  it  is  extreme  folly:  If  his 
estate  be  small,  then  to  hasard  the  losseven  of  that,  and  reduce  him. 
self  to  absolute  be^ary,  is  direct  madness.  Besides,  it  has  beea 
generally  obserTed,  that  the  loss  of  one^hondred  pounds  shall  do 
you  more  prejudice,  in  disquietiiig  your  mind,  than  the  gain  of  two- 
hundred  pounds  ihall  do  you  good,  were  you  sure  to  keep  it. 

Consider  also  your  loss  of  time,  which  is  iuTaluable,  and  re- 
member what  Seneca  says  ■  Nulla  major  tstjactura^  quam  iem^ 
ports  amissio,  *•   " 

Lastly,  consider  the  great  damage  the  very  watching  brings  to 
your  health,  and  jLn  particular  to  your  eyes  (for  gamesters  work 
most  by.  night)  confirmed  by  this  distich: 

Aliiftf  ▼iiM,  VeiiQS*  famat,  iiiba,  iunen  et  ignifi 
Ists  Dooent  oculu,  Md  vigilare  iiiagU. 

A  PENITENT  SONNET, 

WriMn  by  the  Lord  Fitzgerald  (a  great  Gamester)  a  little 
before  his  Deaths  which  uas  in  the  Year  1580.' 

BY  loss  in  play,  men,  oft  forget 

The  duty,  they  do  owe 
To  him,  that  did  bestow  the  same^ 

And  thousand  millions  moe. 

•  Tlw  grtttttt  loM  is  ttie  lott  of  time.    Sec  The  Improvement  of  lime,  p.  sts. 
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I  loath  to  hear  them  swear  and  stare, 

When  they  the  main  have  lost. 
Forgetting  all  the  byes,  that  wear 

With  God  and  Holy  Ghost. 
By  wounds  and  nails  they  think  to  win. 

But  truly  'ti^  not  so ; 
For  all  their  frets  and  fumes  in  sin, 

They  moneyless  must  go* 
There  is  no  wight,  that  us'd  it  more, 

Than  he  that  wrote  this  Terse, 
Who  cries  PeccaTi  now  therefore, 

His  oaths  his  heart  do  pierce. 
Therefore  example  take  by  me, 

That  curse  the  luckless  time, 
That  ever  dice  mine  eyes  did  see,^ 

Which. br^d  in  me  this  crime. 
Pardon  me  for  that  is  past, 

I  will  offend  po  more. 
In  this  most  ?ile  and  sinful  cast, 

Which  I  will  still  abhor. 


A 

DISCOURSE  upon  PRODIGIOUS  ABSTINTENCE  •, 

OCCAStONSD    IT   THE 

Twelve  Months  Fating  of  Martha  Taylor  ^  the  famed 

Derbif shire  Damsel: 

Proving  that,  without  any  Miracle,  the  Tenure  of  Tlumt^n  Bodies  may  bt 
so  altered,  that  Life  may  be  long  continued  without  the' 
supplies  of  Meat  and  Driuk. 

With  an  Accotiat  of  the  Heart,  and  how  far  it  is  interested  in  the  Business 

of  Fermentation. 

BT  JOHN  REYNOLDS. 
,  '  Humbly  offered  to  the  Royal  Society. 

London,  printed  by  K.W.  for  Nevil  Simmons,  at  the  Si^n  of  iheThree.Crowns 
near  Iloibuuru  Conduit ;  and  for  Dorman  Newman,  at  the 
Surgeons  Arms  m  Utile  Britain,  1669. 

.  QunrtOf  containing  thirty-seven  Pages,  besides  the  Title  and  Dedication. 

To  the  deservedly  famons  and  my  honoured  friend,  Walter  Ne^. 
ham,  doctor  of  physick,  as  also  a  member  of,  and  curator 

elect  to  the  royal  society. 
SIR, 

It  were  a  Solecism  of  the  first  magnitude  to  entertain  vou  with  any  thing  like  a  nar- 
rative of  the  superennial  fast,  under  all  the  havocks  and  depredations  whereof 
the  Derbyshire  damsel  haih  hitherto  been  suftlain^d,  ihnugb  emaciated  thereby 
into  the  ghastliuess  of  a  skeleton,  to  the  great  astonishment  of  the  Valgus^ 
Your  correspondencies  are  so  faithlal,  and  your  circumstances  so  advantageous, 
as  wholly  to  sopcraede  the  necessity  of  my  engaging  iii,  and  the  possibility  of  my 
gratifying  yon,  by  such  a  province.  However,  indulge  me,  while  bemuanip^ 
a  TbW  is  t^  Mtb  mmbcr  la  the  Catalogne  of  pamphlets,  in  the'Haxlctaa  library, 
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myielf,  the  libert  j  to  tell  joa,  that,  concerning  the  FbanoiDdnft'f  altendiM 
this  prodigious  abstineQce,  my  own  ihongbts  have  been  m  miserablj  ravelled* 
and  my  iCHOty  inteilectnals  8o  nsnch  overmatched  thereby,  that  I  coold  not  witli 
any  complacency  look  into  those,  nor  with  any  delight  conanit  these.     A  jutt 
reverence  to  reformed  theologues,  asserting  a  total  cetaation  ot  miracles*  ibr« 
hade  me  to  immure  myself  in  any  such  supernatural  asylam;,and  a  prejndicate 
opinion  of  human  bodies,  in  this  animal  state,  allowed  me  not  to  eoreluge  mj 
fluciur.ting  mind  in  physical  causes  clubbing  togetl>er,  by  an  an«maloiu  cop«* 
lation,  to  ingendtr  so  great  an  heterocltte.    While  thns  lost  in  the  chnoa of  coOf 
fused  apprehensions,  and  siuarting  under  the  hurricane  ot  my  own  tumultnmrj 
thoughts,!  hurry  away  to  a  very  worthy  and  conpasftionate  mend,  who  with  » 
little  dehl)eration  runs  through  the  diagnpsiicks  of  my  malady,  pttirth  my  case;, 
and,  after  some  sharp  confiicts  with  his  own  modesty,  affords  the  relief  of  • 
philosophical  elixir  (for  so  I  call  the  ensuing  discourse)  wholly  transferring  tkm 
right,  which  he  had  in  the  happy  results  of  his  own  contemplationai  npon  me. 
Now  (Sir ! )  what,  by  much  importunity,  I  extorted  from  him,  for  my  own  pri- 
vate satisfaction,  I  make  bold  to  tender  the  world  a  view  of,  under  the  counte- 
nance and  protection  of  your  great  name,  which  is  not  only  able  to  secure  it 
from  the  cntical  pharaphrases  of  an  tovions  age,  hot  also  to  conoMiid  it  the 
justice  of  an  unprejudicate  peraaal,  with  such  as  know  your  worth.    To  mj 
own  grief,  I  have  found  it  much  an  anodyne ;  or  as  a  pleasant  lullaby  to  mjr 
whimpering  fancy  ;  the  issue  of  all  hath  been  rest:  Not  knowing,  bat  it  oaaj 
minister  the  like  seasonable  relief  to  others,  who  have  not  wit  and  phiioaophy 
enough  to  start  any  greater  objections,  than  myself  i  I  judged  it  worthy  to  Cra« 
vel  the  world.    The  confidence,  wherein  I  seek  to  intitle  yon  to  the  palrocioj 
of  it,  is  no  less  than  an  assurance  of  your  benign  nature,  singular  ingenuity,  and 
obliging  goodness,  which  have  begotten  and  puptlled  in  roe  that  persuasicm, 
ever  bince  I  had  the  happiness  and  honour  to  know  you.    Besides,  your  dearer 
intellectuals,  and  your  vast  acqoaiiuaoce  with  nature's  recondite  mysteriea^ 
made  it  wholly  incongruous  to  adopt  any  other  the  object  of  this  dedication.    I 
do  still  remember,  with  the  deepest  resentments  of  a  grateful  heart,  the  happy 
distinction  betwixt  parts  spermatick  and  parts  hematick,  wherewith  in  pity  you 
relieved  me,  when  anxiously  enquiring,  upon  a  religious  account,  after  the  priii- 
cipinm  individuationis  ih  human  bodies;  a  notion  (as  to  me  it  teems)  more  able 
to  rescue  the  grand  article  of  our  creed  concerning  the  resurrection  of  the  same 
individual  body  from  under  suspicion,  and  the  many  gross  ahaurdiiies,  that  some 
philosophusters,  and  half-witted  atheists,  would  fnin  clog  it  with,  than  any 
overture  of  human  reason,  that  I  ever  yet  had  the  happiness  to  meet  with  I  Here 
methinks  I  couiti  break  forth  into  an  s&ni«#,  and  congratulate  my  great*  though 
late,  felicity,  that  the  di^  Xmfmmnfiif  r\  Wj^m  (as  Ortgen,  in  one  sense  or 
other,  calls  it)  the  principle  luttintaiiiiug  a  nftniencal  identity  in  human  bodies, 
through  the  whole  series  of  vicissitudes,  changes,  and  sanctorian  transmutations, 
hetwixt  the  uterine  formation,  and  the  ultimate  rennition  of  soul  and  bod?, 
should,  after  many  a  tedious  search,  and  frustraneoos  disquisition,  at  last,  he 
'  suggested  by  an  hand  able,  in  the  maintenance  of  it,  to  grapple  with  any  con- 
tradictor.     in  this  you  havesaiified  not  only  my  reason,  but  my  curiosity  tooj 
and  therefore,  sir,  so  great  is  my  opinion  of  yonr  skill  (absit  oronis  adolationia 
auspicio  I)  that,  whatever  dogma  steps  abroad  with  your  name  writtea  upon  it, 
I  could  almost  surrender  up  myself  as  a  perfect  captive  to  it,  weie  I  not  a  man, 
and,  which  is  more,  a  protestant*  upon  an  implicit  faith  1  But  I  have,  I  know  not 
well  how,  digressed,  and  stepped  a^ide  into  things  heterogeneous  to  the  pur- 
port of  this  dedicatory  address.     I  therefore  return  to  my  ingenious  friend's 
discourse,  npon  which,  were  my  jodgraenl  in  these  matters  worth  any  thing,  I 
could  afford  to  be  liberal  in  the  bestowance  of  my  encomiums.     But,  as  it  is 
shrouded  under  your  patronage,  so  it  is  subiniited  to  your  censure ;  (this  I  am 
^Id  to  do,  knowing  the  author  su  much  an  admirer  of  you,  that  he  cannot  le* 
lactate)  whether  more  worthy  of  your  pity  or  your  approbation,  none  can  bet* 
tei  judge,  than  }Our  discerning  and  deserving  self.    Therefore,  such  as  it  is,  I 
leave  it  to  your  mercy ;  and  beg  leave  to  tell  you,  that  I  should  presently  fell 
ontwitb  myself,  did  1  not,  upon  a  faithfn(  Krutinj,  fin4  myself  in  the  number 
tf  those  that  really  lot e  and  hpnoor  you, 

Faiewe), 


UPON  ABSTINENCE,  ko,  an 


Worthy  Sir, 


YOUR  requests  to  take  into  consideration  the  so  mocli  famed 
prodigious  twelre-months  abstinence  of  the  Derbyshire  maid, 
haTing  the  force  of  commands,  hare  prodaced  these  lean  results  of 
the  imposed  meditations.  It  cannot  be  unknown  to  a  person  of 
yonr  large  endowments,  and  hot  pursuit  after  substantial  science^ 
that  both  diTtnes,  medicks,  historians,  yea,  poets  and  legenders, 
have  presented  the  learned  world  with  a  great  Tariety  of  wonderful 
nbstinents,  some  whereof  I  shall  briefly  recite,  as  well  to  reserve 
yonr  sliding  time  for  more  noble  employments,  a»  tq  manifest  that 
our  contemporary  Derbense  is  not  so  singular  as  seme  may  Ima- 
gine. 

Most  eertain  it  is,  that  the*  learned  Moses  f  fasted  forty  days^ 
and  as  many  nights,  whilst  he  abode  on  the  burning  mount;  the 
great  j:  Elijah  went  as  long  in  the  strength  of  a  meal,  and  no  less 
was  the  fast  of  the§  holy  Jesus.  9  St.  Austin  reports,  that,  in  his 
time,  one  surrlred  forty  days  fasting:  But  most  strange  is  th^ 
story  fathered  on  **  Nicephorus,  of  three  brethren  affrighted  by 
persecution  Into  a  carCi  where  th^y  slept  threchiindred  and  eeven^ 
ty.three  years,  as  was  known  by  the  coin  they  produced,  wheif 
they  awaked.  The  learned  ff  Fernelius  salth^  he  saw  a  preg« 
nant  woman  that  lir ed  two  months  without  meat  or  drink.  %  X  ^^ 
entuB  Lusltanus  reports,  that  at  Venice  there  lived  a  man  that 
£uted  forty  days,  another  there  forty-siz  days ;  and  from  Langkii 
and  Forstius,  two  considerable  writers,  another,  full  three  years^ 
and  that  with  just  stature,  good  habit,  free  countenance,  and  youths 
fnl  wit  The  famous §§  Sennertus  is  copious  in  such  stories;  h^ 
relates  from  Sigismundus  and  Citesius,  a  person,  he  saith,  worthy 
of  credit,  that  the  people  of  Lucomoria,  inhabiting  some  moun« 
tains  in  Muscory,  do  every  year  die,  In  a  sort,  or  rather,  sleep 
or  freexe,  like  frogs  or  swallows,  on  November  S7,  and  so  con* 
tinue  in  that  rigid  state  till  April  "24 ;  in  which  time  they  use  no 
evacuation,  save  only  that  a  tenuious  humour,  distilling  from  their 
nostrils,  is  presently  condensed  by  the  ambient  cold,  much  like  to 
{sides,  by  the  which  those  patent  pores  are  precluded,  and  the 
moft  endangered  brain  fortified  against  the  fatal  a^isauHs  of  brumal 
extremities.  The  same  Sennertus  rehearses  a  story  of  a  Tirgin  at 
Padua,  from  Yiguntia,  professor  there,  who.  Anno  1598,  was 
aflKcted  with  a  fever,  then  a  tumour,  then  arthrUick  pains,  and 
pains  in  the  Tentrlcle,  and  whole  abdomen ;  then  with  vomiting 
and  nauseating  of  food,  till,  at  last,  she  could  take  no  food  for  tw4 
months ;  then,  after  another  fit  of  vomiting,  purging,  and  bleed, 
ing,  she  fasted  eight  months,  and,  after  a  little  use  of  food,  she 
fasted  two  months  more.     And,  to  be  short,  he  stories  it  of  three 
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persons  that  fasted  each  two  years,  one  three  yean,  another  fovr^ 
one  seven,  another  fifteen,  another  eighteen,  apd  009. twenty; 
yea,  one  twenty-nine,  another  thirty,  another  thirty^aiz,  and  one 
forty  years.  Famous  is  the  story,  perhaps  fiction,  being  pcMstkal^ 
of*  Epimenides  (whose  words  St,  Paul  Is  thought  to  cita  in  his 
epistle  to  Titus,  KfiiTic  «■»  4'<vf«»)  whom  some  report  to  have  slepi 
seventeen  years,  some  seventy-seven  years  together :.  fiat  enoiigk 
of  story;  those,  that  are  desirous  to  read  more,  are  referred,  to 
Marcellns  Donat.  Lib.  iv.  do  Med.  Hist.  Mirab.  c  12.  Schenk 
Lib.  iv.  Observ.  Guaguinus,  Lib.  iii.  Hist.  Franc  Petrarch.  lib. 
iii.  4e  Mirabil.  c.  22.  Portius  do  Hist.  Puells  German.  Uspfsr* 
gensis  in  Chron.  Lentulus  in  Hist.  Admtr.  ApoK  Baccins  Lib*  do 
Vint  N^itritiqne.  Bozius  Mb.  xi.  c.  4.  de  Signis  £ccK  Fulgosins, 
Lib.  i.  c.  6.  Lessacos,  Lib^  ix.  Hist.  Scot.  Favorinus  apud  Gcllium^ 
Lib»  xvi«  c.  3.  and  especially  Licetus  that  wrote  a  particular  tract 
to  solve  the  pha»qomena  of  this  prodigy. 

Now,  sir,  it  wopld  fie  our  ambition  to  advance  towards  the  same 
noble  work,  were  it  not  our  duty  to  serve  those  a  while  that  blot 
all  these  stories  vith  one  dash  of  unboUef.  That  pen  cerCaioljr 
drops  blasphemy,  that  dares  to  rase  ihe  sacred  records ;  and  that 
uncharitableness  which  presumes  to  write  falshood  upon  ail  hnmaa 
testimonies ;  they  that  assen  t  to  nothing,  not  confirmed  by  Aatopoa, 
are  unfit  to  converse  in  human  societies ;  for  how  can  I  expect  that 
any  body,  should  believe  me,  whilst  I  myself  will  believe  ^o  body  2 
It  is  an  argument  of  an  empty  brain,  to  presume  to  comprehend 
all  things,  and  thereupon  to  reject  those  ^ings,  from  an  existcnee 
in  the  world,  that  have  not  their  science  in  its  intellectuals.  Many 
things  foreign  and  strange  may  well  be  admitted  on  good  testimo^ 
nies,  sinpe  the  most  obvious  objects  are  scarce  pervious  to  the 
most  eagle-eyed. philosopher;  witness  the  mistakes  discovered  by 
Descartes,  Gassendus,  &c.  in  Aristotle  himself,  one  of  the  moat 
Bublimated  wits  in  all  the  republick  of  Natural  Philosophy ;  and 
likewise  the  spots  in  Hippocrates  and  Galen,  those  mirrors  in  me. 
dicine,  modestly  pointed  at  by  our  famous  Harvey,  Glisson,  Willis, 
&c*  but,  further  to  satisfy  these  incredulous  persons,  it  is  affirmed, 
that  some  of  these  abstinents  have  been  i  watched  by  the  most 
wakeful  eyes  and  jealqns  ears,  to  detect  their  fraud,  if  guilty  of 
l^ny ;  as  was  that  maid  that  refused  all  food,  except  only  water, 
for. three  years,  by  Bucoldianus,  with  whom  she  abode  for  twelve 
days,  at  the  command 'of  Ferdinand  the  emperor ;  so  that  Apol. 
Ionia  Schrejefana  was  taken  by  the  senate  of  Bern,  and  put  into 
the  hospital  of  their  town,  and  there  watched  till  they  were  satis* 
i^ed  in  the  truth  of  her  total  abstinence. 

But  enough  to  these  that  cut  the  knot  to  save  the  trouble  of  uut. 
tying  it;  yet  I  may  not  step  aside  to  those  in  the  contrary  ex- 
tream,  that  believe  a  century  of  such  reports,  with  a  faith  almost 
as  miraculous  as  these  miracles  tlieraselves,  for  so  they  seem  to 
them.    But,  sir,  as  itis  human  infidelity  to  disbelieve  all  such  re. 

•  VM.  Senaert.  uki  rapnu   Zac,  Lwit.  abi  sopm.  Plutuch.  in  8ympoi«  k  lib.  dc  Faci^  is 
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porifl,  becMise  aome  are  false,  to  it  to  saperttitioas  diarity  to  be. 
iieve  all,  because  tome  are  true.    Some  persons,  as  scant  in  theiv 
rsading,  as  they  are  in.tlieir  trarels,  are  ready  to  deem  every  thing 
strange,  to  be  a  naonsier,  and  every  monster  a  miracle.    True  it  is, 
the  fast  of  Moses,  EKjah,  and  the  incarnate  word,  was  miracnlous, 
and  possibly  of  some  others ;   yet  why  we  should  malLe  all  minu 
clsS|  I  QB^fstand  not ;  for  what  need  ,haTe  we  now  of  miracles  ? 
Since  such  superaatural  operations*  are  for  them  that  believe  not, 
not  for  thens  that  believe,  as  witnesseth  that  f  celestial  philosopher 
St.  Paul ;    and  thence  we  infer,  beings  are  not  to  be  multiplied 
without  necessity.     MoreoTcr,   to  what  end  are  such  miracles 
wrought?  CeHainly,  the  infinitely  wise  operator  labours  not  for 
aoughc ;  therefore  these  abstinents,  If  miraculous,  ihould  confirm 
some  doctrine^ejected,  or  refute  some  error  received ;  infranchise 
iome  saints  oppressed,  subvert  some  wickedness  exalted,  foretel 
sonie  extraordinary  events  and. issues  of  providence  to  be  perform- 
ed, .or  for  some  other  end,  at  which  miracles  have  been  usually 
levelled ;  bot  not  a  cry  of  these  from  most  of  our  abstinents.    More, 
over,  .the  fast  of  our  blessed  Saviour  and  his  Prodromi  procured 
not  the  least  detriment  to  their  health,  but  it  is  otherwise  with 
most  of  these. 

Near  of  kin  to  these  mirade-mongers  are  those  tiiat  suppose 
these  pretended  festers  to  be  invisibly  fed  by  angels*  But  it  is  In. 
credible  that  suiA  a  (ifowt  should  be  shewn  to  persons  of  no  known 
sanctity,  as  some  of  these  (reported  to  be  ,£thnicks)  were.  More* 
over,  either  this  food  was  visible,  or  invisible;  if  visible,  it  is 
strange,  that  vigilant  observers,  and  jealous  snspecters,  could  nei. 
tber  discoveT.tlie  iqgress  at  the  fore-door,  nor  the  ezcreinentitions 
egress  at  the  back-door;  but,  if  it  were  invisible,  theii  altogcftber 
incongruous  to  our  bodies,  and  therefore  miraculous;  of  which 
before.  Neither  Is  it  of  easy  credibility,  that  food  should  be  sup« 
plied  by  daemons  possessing  them;  for  we  read. of  no  footsteps  of 
•ueh  a  possession  in  the  story,  and  it  would  be  strange  if  the  devil 
should  grow  so  modest  as  to  content  himself  with  a  single  trophy 
of  a  captivated  rational ;  and  as  strange,  that  a  cloven  foot  should 
Jnake  such  inroads,  and  not  leave  a  doubled,  yea  redoubled  im. 
pression.  Cousin-germ  an  s  to  these  are  the  presnmers  thai  fhe 
fasters  are  dead,  and  acted  by  daemons ;  but  tliis  notion  is  also  in* 
congruous*  not  only  to  their  .transmigratiou,  from  feeding  to  fast* 
^Qg)  without  any  shew  of  a  dissolution,  but  also  to  their  regress 
from  fasting  to  feeding  (as  it  happened  to  some  of  these)  and  health 
again. 

And  as  for  the  admirers  of  occult  philosophy,  who  resolve  these 
phrases  into  the- efiects  of  occult  qualities, .  we  only  .repose,  that, 
though  an  antipathy  to  this  or  that  food,  and  possibly  to  all  food, 
may  cause  abstinence ;  yet,  without  food,  I  cannot  understand 
Ikow  it  gives  sustenance.  But  others  attribute  all  this  to  the  inflo* 
rpce  of  celestial  bodies,  whose  operations  I  deny  not  to  be  great 
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on  tabhintrf  wlghii;  j0tHU  not  iasgiiuMey  ilMit  tiib  wilwml 
Cftoie,  difusinf  iU  energy  to  promkcoondy^  ihoald  immt  and  tkea 
in  a  centiny)  her«  and  there  in  a  oountry,  produce  lueh  stnpco- 
diouB  effects,  without  tome  nnivereal  preparaffon  and  pveditpositioa 
of  bodies  to  determine  itt^general  efitcacj  to  tiM  ptoduetioa  of  andk 
a  pvMigj.  But,  as  the  former  affect  diarlcnett,  and  these  an  invi. 
•ible  light,  we  toare  them  to  their  retirements,  whilst  we  hunt  the 
pore  perceptible  prhits  of  nature's  progress  in  tlMse  aooonlons 
product  tons. 

By  this  time,  dr,  I  hope  yon  will  grant  that  the  old  IncoiivenicDt 
and  tottering  building  is,  in  a  measure,  demolished,  the  mbbhih 
lemofcd,  and  the  ground  cleared ;  let  us  now  propound  the  neees. 
aities  and  conTeniendes,  the  ends  and  uses  by  our  new  bttiMng 
to  be  supplied  and  attained ;  and  then  we  will  fall  to  the  arcliitec* 
twre  itself;  I  mean,  let  us  consider,  what  the  defect  of  atinsent 
doth  require  far  the  support  of  human  life*  Ut  The  natural  eva* 
cuations,  by  urine,  stool,  salivation,  terms,  and  trampirmtion, 
are  so  latish,  that,  without  reparation  by  feeding,  it  seems  impos* 
eiUe  to  avoid  a  sudden  dissolution*  ftdly.  How  shall  nal«ir%i  heat 
be  preserved  from  extinction  wi#iout  a  constant  feeding  on  the  ra* 
dical  moisture?  And  how  shall  this  oleaginous  humour  be  eecnrcd 
from  a  nmible  consumption,  if  it  receive  not  additions  from  feed- 
ing? Sdly,  How  shall  fermentation  be  continued  in  ^e  blood 
without  new  additions  of  chyle  ?  And  how  shall  chyle  be  added,  if 
no  food  is  received  ?  4thly,  How  sball  there  be  a  supply  of  Tital 
spirits,  and  consequently  of  animal,  without  food  or  fermentation  f 
ithly,  How  can  life  consist  without  sleep  ?  And  how  shall  we  at- 
tain sleep,  without  ascending  fumes  to  the  brain  from  ingested 
food? 

For  a  foundation,  I  shall  premise  a  few  sererals ;  1.  The  loifg 
finger  of  powerful  providence  is  undoubtedly  to  be  observed  in  the 
production  of  these  wonderful  effects ;  though  these  lie  not  ai- 
▼anced  to  the  senith  of  dirine  miracles,  wrought  by  the  immediate 
hand  of  omnipotency,  yet  the  first  cause  must  be  acknowledged  ia 
the  proportioning,  marshalling,  dividing,  uniting,  and  actuating  of 
concurrent  subordinate  second  causes  for  such  heteroclite  produc- 
tions. Plato  himself  could  say,  yfofMrpir  d  e«^c,  and  the  admirable 
Dr.  Willis  acknowledges,  that  nature's  parent  orders  natural* 
principles  as  to  thrir  quantity  and  mixture,  and  consequently  as  to 
their  operaticms. 

%  It  is  rery  evident,  that,  when  higher  causes  shall  disjoin  what 
nature  usually  coiijoineth,  and  vice  versa,  and  exalt  one  principle 
and  depress  another,  then  very  astonishing  results  appear  upon  the 
fitaffe  of  human  boilies.  Such  is  the  stupendious  voracity  of  some 
Helluo%  the  monstrous  digestion  of  your  Lithophagi,  the  strange 
metamorph'  Kit;  of  your  Sanguineans  into  midnight  melancholy,  and 
of  lucid  intellectuals  into  piceous  mopishness,  &c« 

*  SI  hutaimodl  limitmtlonlf  csnM  in^oiraturt  dleimos,  tfutd  natorv  pama  pofoit  la  pilno- 
SCtiio  ci^ii»qut>  tei  cemini  ytltm  tpintat  Milis  &  lulplnins  copiun  q«v  prooKeadis  altUBU 
rorpwrum  Mmniaiboi,  sea  IlaeuMHU,  tuiSccict.    Willis  dc  fcnneBt.  p. «,  4Sb 
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1.  Now  to  supply  the  defect  of  food  in  its  moit  useful  restonu 
doa  of  what  by  daily  efacaations  the  body  ii  depriTed  of ;  at  I 
need  not  eompote  the  vast  eipence  of^  the  microoosm  by  stool^ 
urine,  spitdng,  and  terms,  these  beiog  fulgarly  known ;  so  neU 
ther  of  the  tfansoeodent  loss  by  transpiration,    reckoned  by* 
Sanctoriua  to  preponderate  all  the  rest;  all  which  exact  constant 
addi  ions  to  be  made  by  aliment,  without  which  the  body  would 
quickly  be  depoptthited.     But  1.  Let  it  be  considered,  that  thia 
person  (as  it  is  most  credibly  reported)  empties  nothing  by  urine  or 
stool ;  and,  it  is  probable,  next  to  nothing  by  salivation  or  tranft. 
piration  ;  not  by  saliTation  through  a  considerable  defect  of  drinks; 
nor  by  transpiration,  because,  wanting  food,  there  is  a  partial  de» 
feet  of  fermontation  in  the  blood,  and  thence  of  natural  heat,  and 
tOy  by  the  coldness  of  the  parts,  the  pores  are  precluded,  and  the 
diaphoresis  impeded ;  whence  it  will  foll<M|[, '  that,^  where  the  pacta 
are  duly  warm,  and  the  pores  patent,  tnSb  the  more  active  prin- 
dpies  are  apt  to  take  flight;  yet,  where,  the  parts  are  cold,  and 
the  pores  corked  up,  there  it  is  otherwise ;  as  generous  wines  and 
subtle  spirits,  left  in  open  vessels,  will  quickly  bid  adieu  to  their 
more  Tolatiio  and  brisk  principles  |  yet,  if  shut  up  in  safe  vessels,, 
these  fugitives  are  imprisoned  and  kept  to  their  daily  offices.    The 
same  is  verified  in  aqueous  humours,  which  (our  kitchjuis  as  well 
as  laboratories  experiment)  quickly  evaporate  through  intense  sab« 
jacent  heats,  but  not  without,  and  so  it  is  here.     Thus,  theso 
plentiful  evacuations  being  suppressed,  restoration  by  food  is  ren« 
dercd  less  necessary.    Yet,  lest  you  should  dread  from  this  hypo« 
thesis  a  suffocating  mass  of  excremeniitious  humours  to  assault  the 
heart,  &c.     I  therefore  subjoin,  that  a  defect  of  nutritions  assump« 
tioiMpmust  needs  precede  a  defect  of  humours ;  moreover,  the  blood 
commands  much  of  these  remaining  humours  for  its  own  chariot 
use ;  neither  may  it  seem  dissonant  to  reason,  that  the  ventricle  and 
same  of  the  intestines  are  used  as  a  receptacle  of  the  more  tartaroua 
and  terrestrial iieCulendes;  as  embryo's,  though  ihey  receive  large 
quantities  of  liquid  nutriment,  yet  there  is  seldom  observed  the  least 
excretion  by  the  fundament,  but  a  retention  of  a  quantity  of  ex« 
creoientitions  terrcstreities  in  the  intestines,   during  their  whole 
abode  iu  their  maternal  cells.  Likewise,  in  fermenting  liqoors,  the 
more  active  principles  do  precipitate  the  more  sluggish  to  the  bot- 
toms, chinks,  and  walls  of  their  continents.    Furtiier  it  cannot  be 
denied,  that,  by  expiration,  there  is  a  considerable  evacuation,  as 
Appears  both  by  the  heat  of  our  breath,  and  \U  moisture,  which  is 
uiscovercd  by  the  reception  of  it  into  any  concavous  body.     Hut  % 
*dmit  that  there  is  some  waste  either  by  salivation  or  transpiration,, 
yet  these,  bring  small,    produce  only  a  lingcrin;^  consumption, 
which  doth  often  consist  (or  many  ycArs  with  a  derlinitig  li^ :  Such 
as  oiv  Virgin's  is. 

*.  Howthall  natural  heat  be  preserved,  If  not  ($d  by  oil,  con- 
tinually supplied  and  renewed  by  aliment?  There  arc,  sir,  divers 
opiuiuas  touching  human  ignicies,  and  therefore  it  highly  concerns 
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us  to  proceed  cautioiiiljr.   It  cannot  be  denied,  tbtt  there  is  a  pa« 
>  tential  heat,  more  or  less,  in  all  human  bodies,  which  is  the  Caiar 
misfiy  remaining,  when  we  are  dead  and  key-cold  ;  suc&  as  Is  the 
heat  of  sulphur,  arsenick,  &c.  though  in  a  great  allay.     This  ap- 
pears  from  cbymical  operations  on  man's  blood,  by  wMch  it  is 
forced  to  acknowledge  its  endowments  with  spirits  and  Tolatile 
salts  in  great  quantities,  and  some  sulphur  also.     Likewise,   it 
must  be  granted,  that  there  is  an  actual  heat  abiding  in  ns,  wliilst 
we  live,  and  some  while  after  death.    This  is  obvious  to  the  sense  of 
feeling  itself ;  this  is  the  heat,  as  I  conceiTe,  joined  with  the  pri- 
Biogenite  humour,  to  which  Aristotle  ascribes  Kfe  itself.     But  yet, 
•ir,  I  am  somewhat  doubtful,  whether  this  heat  be  properly  csdled 
Color  vivens^  though  the  great*  Rirerius  term  it  so;  or  ao  im« 
mediate  cause  of  life,  though  an  Arutotle  pronounce  it  so  ;  for, 
eertainly,  holy  ScriptuuMscribes  life  to  the  blood,  The  blood  is 
the  life  thereof;  and  ddBli  to  a  dissolution  oftheeompositum,  The 
body  returns  to  the  dust,  and  the  spirit  to  God  that  gare  it.     Bat 
of  this  dissolution^  I  suppose,  the  soul  is  not  ordinarily  the  cause, 
but  the  body ;   and,  what  part  of  the  body  may  more  justly  be 
ohallenged  to  be  the  parent,  if  I  may  so  phrase  it,  of  death,  than 
the  blood,  which  is,   in  a  famous  sense,   the  parent  of  life.    So, 
then,f  most  killing  distempers  must  arise  from  the  eicessire  nml. 
tiplication,  consumption ,  or  depravation  of  the  blood,  and  the 
pernicious  effects  thereof.     Yet,  mistake  me  not,  this  hinders  not 
other  parts  of  the  body,  bowels,  and  humours  to  be  often  .pec 
cant,  as  undoubtedly  they  are,  by  infecting  the  blood,  and  re. 
eeifing  infections  morbifick  from  it.    Moreover,  this  heat  con- 
tinues some  hours  without  life,  even  after  the  dissolution  ;  and,  as 
It  Is  without  life,  so  is  life  often  found  without  it,  as,  not  only  ia 
some  vegetables,   as,  lettuce,  hemlock,  cucumbers,  &c.  but  in 
animals,  as^  frogs  and  fish,  which  are  said  to  be  actually  cold,  and 
the  salamander,  reputed  cold  in  a  high  drgree.    This  heat  may, 
possibly,  be  but  the  effect  of  matter  and  motion,  t.  e,  of  the  blood, 
or,  before  it,  of  the  seed-impregnated  with  active  principles,  which, 
J  through  their  activity  and  heterogeneity,  suffer  mutual  collisions, 
or  fermentations,  whence  ebullition ;  aud  thence  this  heat,  which 
is,  by  circulation,  not  only  promoted,  but  also  conveyed  to  all 
parts  of  the  body,  and  by  the  same  causes  preserved  ;  which,  pos- 
,   sibly,  may  prove  the  sum  of  |  Rivcrius^s  implanted  and  intlucnt 
•^    heat.     These  things  presupposed,  it  will  not  be  impossible  to  gu^>ss, 
that  this  heat  is  no  such  celestial  fire,  as  the  most  famous  Fcrnelius 
would  have  it,  but  only  the  igneous  result  of  the  combinations  and 
cooitnotjons  of  the  mo«t  active  elementary  principles ;  and,  if  thcro 
be  any  other  heat,  it  may  prove  to  be,  according  to  the  conjec- 
ture of  the  great  Riveijus,  the  product  of  the  immaterial  soul. 
But  of  that  i  understand  little;  only  this  is  unquestionable^  that 

*  I^Terii  Instit.  Med.  Lib.  i.  Sect.  4.  c.  S.  de  Cdlido  innato.  '£r<  fK.hAk  r%t 
^fM^iKiir  oU  rS  3#f^t^.  Arist.  de  R«spirat.  f  Willis  de  Morb.  Couvula.  p.  175^ 
Vcedhaoi  de  formato  l^^oetu,  p.  138.  Luireri  Diatribe,  p.  lib.  Ftrnel.  de  Abdit.  LU^  ii.  C  T. 
t  VUrthWf  ubi  supra. 
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the  celestial  eonl  chnteth^  for  its  more  immediate  organs^  the  most 
sttbtiliated,  .spiritubas,  and  actiye  parts  of  matter,  such  as  the  Wtal 
and  animal  spirits,  aod  the  heat  before^mention^,  which  seems  to 
be  of  the  same  genins,  and  all  bat  the  mechanick  productions 
of  TaiioQS  fermentations,  percolations,  and  distillations  in  the  hu« 
man  engine :  Wherefore  1  shall  crave  leaTe  to  dismiss  this  fire,  till 
we  come  to  discourse  of  fermentations. 

And  so  I  pass  on  to  the  next  flame;  which  is  the  Bioljchnium^ 
or  the  actual  flame  of  the  blo6d  kindled  in  the  heart,  asserted  both 
bj  ancients  and  moderns  of  astonishing  titles  and  tremendous  tene- 
ration  ;  which  de?oaring  flame,  if  once  kindled,  will  quicklj  de« 
predate  all  the  oleaginous  aliment,  if  not  renewed  by  frequent  and 
plentiful  assomptions.   Bat,  therefore,  it  is  greatly  suspected  to 
hafe  no  existence  in  our  bodies,  because,  in  these  jejunants,  it 
must  needs  extinguish,  for  want  of  sulphureous  supplies,  and  pro* 
duce  death  to  those  that  hare  lived  long  ^|ough  to  help  to  entomb 
it.    It  is  strange  to  me,  that  provident  nl^ure  should  require  such 
fast  supplies,  both  of  meat  and  drink,  out  of  which  to  extract  a 
small  quantity  of  nutritious  juice;   which,  with  divers  ferments, 
colatures,  emiuictories,  and  rapid  motions,  it  endeavours  to  exalt 
and  defalcate;  and  yet,  after  all,  should  expose  what  she  hath  at* 
tained  of  purity  and  activity,  and  consequently  of  noblest  use,  by 
her  unparalleled  artifices,  cost,  and  toll,  to  the  improvident  disposal 
of  wasteful  flames;  for,  indeed,  flames  are  great  wasters,  as  appears 
iu  the  preparation  of  the  balsam  of  sugar,  &c.     No  less  wonderful 
is  it,  ^at  a  flame  should  continually  burn  ii)  the  heart,  and  yet  the 
fleshly  walls  thereof  not  boiled,  roasted,  nor  so  much  as  a  full, 
gmous,  or  cineritious  colour  imparted.     But,  lest,  sir,  you  should 
be  confident,  that  this  perennial  flame  scorns  an  extinction  by 
these  few  drops,  'I  therefore  commend  to  your  observation  those- 
numerous  and  plentiful  buckets,  that  are  poured  thereupon  by  the 
dexterous  hand  of  the  very  learned  and*  candid  Dr.  Needham. 
But  yet,  lest  you  should  be  so  far  prepossessed,  by  the  deter, 
minations  of  venerable  antiquity,  as  to  reject  this  new  doctrine, 
and  avowedly  maintain  this  unseen  fire,  I  shall  therefore  add, 
1.  That  this  flame  can  be  but  small,  through  the  defect  of  bodily 
exercise,  aud  freer  ventilations  (these  fasters  being  mositly  close 
prisoners )  as  also  of  strong  fermentations ;  therefore,  the  less  the 
lamp,  the  less  oil  will  sustain  it.     2.  Through  the  defect  of  heat, 
the  pores  are  bolted,  and  transpiration  restrained ;  whence  a  scarce 
credible  quantity  of  moisture  is  retained,  which,  returning  both 
by  veins  and  lymphaticks,  gives  no  contemptible  quantity  of  food 
to  this  fire.     3.  Through  the  restraint  of  transpiration,  the  igne- 
ous particles  are  secured  from  their  excursions,  to  the  great  in. 
crease  of  intestine  heat;  for,  in  feeders,  the' loss  of  transpiration 
often  kindles  in  the  blood  a  feverish  &re»    4.  The  air  (as  impreg- 
nated sometimes  especially)  entering  by  the  mouth,  the  nose,  and 
pores,  in  parts  passing  the  various  concoctions,  may  be  converted, 
into  a  homotft  not  altogether  unapt  to  preserve  the  lingering  life 

*  Nte^^uQ  di  format^  V^bh-f*  iSSb  9k, 
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of  this  dying  flame.     5.  In  pitnitous  bodim,  Ihe  aboiidiiiee  of 
phlegm,  through  the  varloiis  concoctions  which  it  undergoes  in 
the  body,  may  become  useful,  in  the  room  of  more  proper  ali- 
ment, to  this  analogons  lamp  in  its  table-soppliet :  Which  phlegm 
thotigh  8ome  reject  as  excrementitious,  yet,  I  snppofe,  ^ej  do 
it  only,  when  consideration  is  from  home  oiP  its  nsefnlnets  in  the 
mastication  of  our  food,  wherein,  as  some  say,  lies  tlie  first  cod« 
coction  ;  at  least,  therein  lies  the  main  preparation  for  the  grand 
concoction  in  the  Tentrlcle.    The  constant  mixtnre  of  oar  food 
with  oar  spittle,  in  the  jaw-nfill,  may  force  some  considering  men  to 
think,  that  it  is  nearer  of  Scin  to  our  natural  rooiirCare,  than  hath 
been  formerly  acknowledged.     6.  The  colIicjiMtion  of  the  parts 
of  these  emaciated  bodies  may  yield  oil  to  these  lamps^  as  it  is 
usually  affirmed  io  hectick  fevers.    Besides,  if  fire  be  notliii^  but 
an  innumerable  host  of  sulphureons  atoms,  breaking  the  prisons  of 
their  former  composition  with  other  heterogeneities^*  then,  eer.» 
tainly,  all  fire  is  avro^ctyh^  for  nothing  of  that  sulphur  remains  ;  it 
leaves  only  the  heterogeneous  principles,  with  which  it  wascombtned« 
7.  It  is  probable,  that  the  moisture  of  these  jejune  bodies  is  mnch, 
not  only  condensed  by  their  cold,  but  also,  loaded  with  terrestrei-. 
ties,  thro'  the  non*reception  of  aliment  impregnated  with  active 
principles ;  whereby  it  is  rendered  more  durable  in  this  flame ;  as 
oils,  the  more  impure,  thick,  and  elammy  they  are,  the  less  fiercelj 
they  burn ;  but,  the  more  tenuious  and  spirituous,  the  more  nimbly 
do  they  flame,  and  expeditiously  consume  :>  As  my  fsce  and  hair 
did  sadly  experiment,  upon  the  unexpected  and  sudden  conflagration 
of  a  quantity  of  the  oil  of  turpentine,  as  I,  not  long  since,  drew 
it  from  the  fire ;  I  dare  say,  the  turpentine  itsdf  would  not,  or 
rather  could  not,  hare  served  me  so.     8.  This  moisture,  being 
drai^n  from  more  jejune  principlea  (as,  air,  phlegm,  and  lympha) 
f  is  the  less  impregnated  with  nitro-sulphureons  particles,    and 
therefore  less  inHammable;  as,  in  oligopborous  wines,  where  the 
spirit  and  sulphur  are  greatly  exhaled,  and  with  a  quality  abun. 
dantly  dilated,  there  fire  slowly  burns.     9,  It  is  probable,  that  the 
crasfs  of  these  bodies  is  so  altered,  by  the  pred6minancy  of  fixed 
salts  not  duly  actuated  by  powerful  fcrmcntiifions,  that  (hey  much 
retard  the  consumption  of  oil  by  this  vital  tire ;  as,  if  quick«lime<| 
sope,  or  other  saline  concretes  be  added  to  wax,  or  tallow,  they 
will  (say  chy mists)  make  a  candle  of  far  greater  duration   than 
ordinary.     Strange  is  that  story  of  St.  j;  Augustine,  wJio  reports  a 
lamp  to  be  found  in  the  temple  of  Venus,  that  no  storms  could 
extinguish;  yet  much  more  strange  was  that  torch,  reported  §  to 
have  burnt  fifteen-hundred  and  fifty  years,  in  the  tomb  of  Tnllia, 
Cicero's  daughter,  which  being  exposed  to  the  air,  by  the  opening 
of  the  tomb,  was  quickly  extinguished.     Now,  if  our  humours 
should  chance  to  attain  the  disposition  of  these  ancient  oiIs»  they 
tnight  supply  the  Biolychnium  long  enough.     10.  Or,  if  these  fixed 
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mICi  fhoftld'Attelo  flftMitj)  it  It  it  praiMble  they  bate  done,  be. 

caos^  some  of  these  aibstiDents  were  of  mdaDcholick  compleiioas% 

tbeo  the  ittlphttrctous  parts  of  the  hmnoars  would  be  so  fettered 

and  opfiioaacA  thereby^  that  thej  couid  net  so  quickly  burst  fron 

under  the  yoke  into  Tiolent  flames,  but  by  degrees,  and  leisurably^ 

as  they  coeld  disentangle  theniseifes ;   from  whence  will  arise  a 

more  dnrable,  though  less  foroeable  Are.     Lastly,  It  seems  pro« 

bable,  that  extraneona  particles  of  fire  may  be  conTeyed  into  a 

body,  and  therein  lodged,  which  shall  afterwards  cause  heats  to 

kindle  therein.     That  igneous  partides  pass  from  one  body  to 

another,  aeevis  a  na^tter  of  daily  experience ;  for  it  is  not  easy  to 

demonstrate,  how  our  bodies  are  warmed  by  their  approach  to  the 

ire,  if  thens  be  not  fiery  effluviums  from  the  burning  matter,  thai 

eaters  oar  bodies;  and,  that  these  fiery  atoms,  thus  lodged  in  a 

foreign  body,  may  afterwards,  by  water,  air,  or  the  like,  break 

forth  into  a  conaiderable  heat^  is  rery  imaginable ;  as  in  quick- 

lime,  which,  before  it  is 'burnt,  is  not  at  all  subject  to  combustiona 

by  air,  or  water;  hat,  when  it  hath  endured  the  kiln-fire,  fhfp  it 

if  readily  kiadled  by  the  addition  of  almost  any  humidity :   Which 

huniditiea  nay  not  be  supposed  directly  to  contribute  to  the  kind* 

ling  of  the  atoms,  bat  to  the  dissolving  of  the  concrete,  and, 

thereby,  the  disentangling  of  the  atoms ;  whereupon  they  fly  out 

into  a  considerable  heat;  like  whereunto  is  that  powder,  f  boast* 

ed  bj  chymists,  to  take  flame  in  your  hands,  by  the  only  addi« 

tion  of  spittle.    Thus,  sir,  haring  tendered  a  slender  repast  for 

your  antique  lamp,  I  crare  ieare  to  attend  the  more  modern  hypo* 

thesis  of  famed  fermentation.    . 

Thirdiy^  How  shall  fermentation  be  continued  in  the  blood, 

without  the  addition  of  chyle  ?  And  how  can  chyle  be  added,  with* 

out  food  assumed?  It  is  the  opinion  of  ingenioiH  |  Hensharius, 

that  fermentation  is  caused  by  the  addition  of  chyle  to  the  blood 

in  the  heart,  like  that  of  wine  by  the  adding  of  must ;  from  whence 

doth  arise  (hesaith)  a  necensity  of  frequent  feeding:  which  the 

tzcellent^   Dr.  Needham  seems  much  to  approre.      And  both 

the  incomparable  1  Willis  and  ingenious  **  Castle  cite  Hogeland 

for  ascribing  heat  to  a  fermentation  in  the  heart,  like  to  that  which 

happens  upon  the  pouring  of  spirit  of  nitre  on  butter  of  antimony. 

Resp.  Now 9  sir,  to  help  us  out  at  this  dead  lift  also,  I  shall  take 

notice  of  the  several  opinions  of  the  learned,  touching  the  ^uses 

uf  fermentation.     First,  There  is  a  ferment  placed  in  the  heart 

itself  by  the  creat  +  f  Willis  and  his  ilypaspistes,  the  dexterous 

anatomist  Dr.  Lower,  :(j:  with  Dr.  Casde,§§  and  other  renowned 

assertors  of  fermentation.     This,  sir,  would  serve  us  oximiously  to 

utpply  the  defectof  new  chyle,  if  it  were  but  sufficiently  evinced. 

But,  I  must  confess  ingenuously,  though  (as  it  is  not  unknown  to 

you)  i  have  laboured  to  advance  the  antique  glory  of  the  hearty 

*  toocrt.  Pnct.  lib.  Ul.  Piut.  t.  Sect.  9.  d«  longm  Atattaenti*.  f  FKDC|i*t  Art  of 
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yet  I  dumot  tatufy  myMff,  though  I  woald,  tiiAt  th«re  is  my 
such  implanted  ferment  therein ;  for  I  find  not  this  ferment  txm*> 
finned  by  any  experiment,  or  other  sufficient  eiidence,  but  (absit 
invidia  verho)  too  precarionsly  asserted ;  nor  any  necemity  aa* 
signed  for  such  a  ferment,  the  doctrine  of  fermentation  bdng  tuf- 
(ciently  demonstrated  without  it ;  and,  though  the  honour  as«> 
cribed  to  the  heart  may  seem  to  require  it,  yet  I  cannot  appmve 
of  coaferring  honours,  wliich  infer  a  necessity  of  multiplying  be- 
ings abore  what  the  Opus  and  Usus  of  nature  ereateth.  Neither 
can  1  conceive  where  this  ferment  should  be  nested.  It  must  be 
eitlier  in  the  walls  of  the  heart,  or  in  the  chambers  thereof:  in 
the  walls  (saith  Dr.  Castle,*  from  Sererinus,  Danes,  Des  Carles, 
and  Hogeland)  are  mechanick  spirits,  seminal  salts,  or  fermenti ; 
but  yet,  pace  tanti  viri^  the  heart,  by  its  carnous  fibres,  mem-, 
branes,  colour,  and  consistence,  seems  to  be  but  a  muscle,  as  our 
worthy  Dr.  Ncedham  f  and  acute  Steno  \  affirm ;  and^  if  so, 
bow  a  ferment  should  be  there  generated,  any  otherwise  tiian  in 
other  musdes,  I  do  not  understand :  It  hath  not  the  parenchyma 
of  the  liver,  spleen,  or  other  parts  which  are  colatures  to  the  blood, 
wherebj  they  easily  separate,  and«  having  separated,  retun  what 
may  conduce  io  constitute  ferments;  but  the  walls  of  the  heart 
seem  only,  like  other  muscles,  to  receive  blood  for  thdr  own  pri- 
vate use,  but  none  for  a  publick  stock.  Moreover,  if  there  were 
such  a  salt  ferment,  it  is  a  wonder  it  doth  not  discolour  the  rati. 
lous  fibres,  as  the  salt  in  the  spleen  manifestly  doth,  but  leave  it  of 
the  same  hue  with  other  non-fermenting'muscles.  Neither  are  there 
any  cavities,  within  these  walls,  capacious  enough  lo  contain  these 
mechanick'  spirits  for  publick  offices;  nay,  it  is  observable,  that 
the  heart  is  more  firm,  fast,  hard,  and  less  stored  with  porosities, 
than  other  muscles.  Neither  in  theauricles^  or  ventricles,  can  these 
spirits  keep  quiet  possession,  by  reason  of  that  impetuous  torrent, 
which  manj  times  in  every  minute  washeth  both  floors  and  wails ; 
and,  though  these  cavities  have  their  xellars,  jBiy  by  the  so  fre. 
quent  constrictions  of  the  omnimodous  fibres  causing  the  systole, 
there  is  not  only  a  mixture  of  the  blood  at  the  bottom  with  that  on 
the  top,  but  also  a  violent  extrusion  of  both,  made  in  the  same 
pulsation.  Neither,  in  dissections,  is  there  any  considerable  dif- 
ference found  betwixt  that  in  the  heart,  and  that  in  the' veins,  as 
famous  Harvey  observeth.  Yet,  with  a  non  obtiante  to  these  pre* 
mises,  I  must  tell  you,  I  opine  that  fermentation  may,  not  aba* 
sively,  be  ascribed  to  the  mechanick  structure  and  operations  of 
the  heart,  though  not  inriched  with  an  innate  ferment ;  of  which 
hereafter  more  seasonably. 

Stcondly^  It  is  not  unknown,  that  several  liquors  are  self-suffi- 
cient to  command  a  fermentation,  and  that  perfective!,  as  wines, 
cyder,  with  other  like  spirito^sulphuro-saline  fluids ;  as  also  fruits 
of  a  more  crass  consistence,  as  apples,  pears,  plums,  &c.  whereof 
many  are  advanced,  by  lying,  to  a  greater  perfection,  after  pulled 
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from  their  motber'l  breast:  And  it  is,  at  least,  a  violent  priwump-, 
tion,  tkat  the  blood;  eonfected  by  such  self-fermenting  bodies^ 
and  thej  exaked  greatly  by  the  Tarious  additional  concoctions, 
percolations,,  and,  as  it  were,  distillations  in  the  transcendently 
•x^oiske  aod  proto.laboratories  of  haman  bodies,  is  crowned  with 
the  same  diadem  of  self.fennenting  principles.  And|  indeed,  an 
ordinary  analysis  of  blood,  according  to  the  rules  of  pyrotcchny, 
will  diacorer  ^11  those  principles  of  spirit,  sulphur,  salt,  water, 
and  earth,  lodged  in  its  embraces,  which  are  sufficient  to  elaborate 
fermentations:  Which  is  further  confirmed,  in  that,  when  some  of 
the  innate  fermenting  principles  (as,  suppose,  salts)  begin  to  lan- 
guish, scferal  artificial  ferments  prove  highly  useful.  Under  this 
notion,  saith  the  sagacious  Willis,*  are  the  fixed  salts  of  vcgete- 
bles,  chalybeates,  drc.  of  such  sorercign  efficacy. 

Tiirdijfj  After   various   disquisitions  touching  the  use  of  the 
spleen,  Mme  exalting  it  to  the  honour,  of  sanguifying  for  the  lower 
belly,  others  depressing  it  to  the  vile  use  of  a  sink,  it  is  now,  by 
many,  upon  consideration  of  its  colour,  site,  and  vessels,  resolved 
to  be  aeolature;  therein  the  more  black  and  feculent  juice  is  sc- 
Yer^  from  the  blood;  and,  being  there  reserved,  it  becomes  a 
fornieot.to  the  scarlet  liquor,  even  as  a  small  parcel  of  dough,  re- 
tenred  in  a  saline  condiment,  grows  acid,  and  so  arrives  to  the 
dignity  of  a  leven,  or  ferment, .  to  the  ne,w  farinaceous  mass.    The 
principles,  which,  in  this  bowel,  are  supposed  to  be  regent,  aro 
talino-terrestrial;  which,  by  over.long  abode,  attain  fluidity,  and 
ao  become  acetous,  like  spirit  of  vitriol,  nitre,  and  of  other  saline 
concretes:  And  that,  which  renders  this  the  more  probable,  is, 
the  sowre  belchings  of  hypochondriack  persons,  the  whiteness  of 
their  tongues,  the  soreness  of  their  throats,  the  excess  of  their  ap« 
petite,  and  the  emaciating  of  their  boilics  ;  all  which  seem  to  pro. 
ceed  from  a  preternatural  acidity:    And,  vice  versu^  when  the 
spleen  hath  lost  its  ferment,  then  the  blood  grows  too  in.sipid, 
as  appears  in  cachexies,  ascites,  tympanites,  &c.     These  things 
premised,  it  will  be  no  difficulty  to  prove,  that  the  blood  is  fer. 
mented  by  the  spleen.     It  is  but  very  lately  that  I  added  spirit  of 
Titriol  Ui  a  small  quantity  of  the  recent  blood  pf  a  patient,  which 
caused  a  visible  fermentation,  and  such  a  coagulation,  that  it  be- 
came almok  of  the  colour  and  consistence  of  our  table-mustard| 
only  there  remained  some  perfect  black  parts,  bnt  no  red  ones ; 
from  whence  I  conjecture,  that  it  is  an  acid  humour,  which  causes 
such  a  black  sediment  in  the  urine  of  many  hypochondriack  per- 
sona ;  and  that  the  same  humour  it  is,  that  coagulates  the  blood 
often,    if  not  always,  and  renders  it  so  unapt  for  circulation. 
Wherefore,  by  the  way,  I  would  ofler  it  to  your  consideration^ 
whether  that  sort  of  scorbuteand  melancholy,  which  is  rooted  in 
blood  more  than  sufficiently  hot,  florid,  and  fluid,  as  oft. times 
th«%y  are,  can  ascribe  its  origination  to  a  mere  acidity,  or  to  fluid 

•alts?.  Aod,  consequently,  whether  it  be  not  a  misapplication  of 
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the  ttitro-inlphureous  plants,  wliich  renders  them,,  of  Uite,  tos* 
pected  of  impertinency  ?  For,  to  what  end  should  diese  plants  b« 
giren  to  those  persons,  whose  blood  exceeds  with  sidtand  tilphar 
already  ?  Yet,  in  the  colder,  more  cachectical  sorts  of  senrrf  and 
melancholy,  nothing  possibly  m^y  be  found  more  proper  ;  for  it 
is  well  known,  that  fixed  salts  and  fluid  salts,  or  (whioliisthe 
same  thing)  acid  spirits,  do  highly  ferment,  and  cause  a'coosideiu 
able  heat;  as  lately  dtsoorered  itself  to  me,  in  the  preparation  of 
Tartarus  Vitriolatus.  Whence  I  farther  conjecture,  that  thoM 
preparations  of  chalybs,  coral,  and  other  saline  concretes,  which 
rob  them  of  their  salts,  or  (which  is  the  same  thing)  that  glut  them 
with  acidities  so  plentifully,  as  to  leave  no  capacity  to  receire 
more  acids,  do  spoil  them,  eo  nomine^  of  their  fermenting  i^lrtue. 
But,  lest  I  should  seem  to  transgress,  whilst  I  intend  scarcely  to 
digress,  i  return  to  remind  you,  that  you  have  a  third  ferment, 
which,  in  these  abstinents,  is  presumable  to  be  highly  ot^al ;  for 
several  of  them  (not  to  say  all)  were  spleneticks,  before  they  were 
abstinents. 

Fourthlifi  It  is  probable,  that  the  seminal  humours,  in  these 
▼irgins,  may,  by  a  long  abode  in  their  vessels,  grow  acid,  and 
thereby  supply  the  blood  with  a  more  than  ordinary  ferment.  •  Here 
yre  two  things  supposed :  The  first  is,  that  the  seed  is  impregnated 
with  salt  ^  and  that  is  proved  by  the  many  arguments  of  tbe-pbilo^ 
sophical  Dr.  £nte  *  The  other  is,  that  the  seed,  by  its  principles, 
may  elaborate  the  blood :  This  is  evident  in  females,  whoae  seed 
being  grown  fecundate  and  vcgete,  it  so  levens  the  blood,  that, 
except  it  purge  itself  by  menstrual  terms,  It  exposes  to  inniimer. 
able  diseases  ;  but  much  more  manifest  in  men,  by  the  eruption  of 
their  beards,  the  greatening  of  their  voice,  the  heating  of  their 
blood,  effeminate  desires,  kc.  These  things  being  cTidently  so,  it 
will  much  strengthen  our  hypothesis  to  observe,  that  most  of  these 
damsels  fall  to  this  abstinence  between  the  age  of  fourteen  and 
twenty  years,  w)ien  the  seed  hath  so  fermented  the  blood,  that 
various  distempers  will  probably  ensue,  without  due  evacuations; 
except  in  our  case,  wherein,  through  the  defect  of  fermenting 
food,  we  are  enabled  to  bear  the  excess  of  these  so  much  the  better. 

Fifikltfy  There  are  several  other  innate  ferments,  placed  by  na- 
ture ill  ^uman  bodies,  as  the  learned  testify ;  as,  that  ascribed  by 
Dr.  Willis  +  to  the  brain,  for  the  freeing  the  spirits  from  the  en. 
tanglements  of  other  principles,  to  which  they  wore  married,  whilst 
they  abode  in  the  blood,  that  so  the  brain's  distillation  might  pro- 
ceed the  more  prosperously  :  Likewise  that  in  the  reins,  which  is, 
like  rennet  to  milk,  to  precipitate  the  serositiet,  that  the  ureters 
may  exterminate  them,  as  useless,  burdensome''excrements.  There 
arc  many  more  assigned,  yet  more  than  can  be  numbered,  if  Dr. 
.  Willis's  I  doctrine  be  true,  of  a  fermentafion  throngh  the  habit  of 
the  body,  caused  by  the  concurrence  of  arterml  bleed  and  nervous 
juice.   But  these  1  lightly  pass '  over,  because,  I  conceive,  tbry 
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are  not  immediate^  intended  for  tiie  ekborsting  of  the  bloodf 
mess;  jet  I  may  not  forget  them,  because,  working  upon  the 
blood,  it  ia  not  to  be  doubted,  but  the  Teins  derive  somewhat  of 
their  virtiie  with  the  retrieved  blood. 

Sixthi^j  But  to  approach  yet  nearer  io  our  mark.    I  affirm^ 

that,  tiiongh  there  be  so  edibles  received,  yet  it  followa  not,  that 

there  is  no  sort  of  new  chyle  to  renew  the  blood's  fermentation  ; 

for,  first.  In  these  cold  bodies,  there  most  of  necessity  be  a  far 

greater  quantity,  conHderatts  connderanditf  of  pituitous  humonrsy 

than  ordinary ;  for,  if  transpiration  bo  denied  to  our  bodies  bat  a 

very  small  time,  what  a  redundance  of  phlegm  doth  presently  op« 

press  vs !  Which  phlegm,  being  led  into  the  mouth  by  a  great  va* 

riety  of  saliTating  ducts,  and  thence  conveyed  into  the  ventriclef 

may  take  off  the  acidity,  the  edge  of  the  appetite  ;  by  which  thegr 

tolerate  their  abstinence  with  greater. patience,  and  also  soffer  a 

lorry  concoction,  which  is  much  advanced  by  the  attendance  of  ail 

the  coDCOCtive  forces,  to  subact  this  sluggish  matter,  which,  in  other 

bodies,  are  Tarionsly  diverted  by  the  glreat  variety  of  food  fre« 

quently  admitted.     Secondly,  It  is  probabie,  that  some  of  these 

ftsters  were  more^  than  ordin.inly  addicted  to  phlegm  before  tlieir 

abstinence ;  which  it  usual  with  those  whose  concoctions  arc  low ; 

and,  with  tiiese^  it  is  more  than  an  even  lay  the^  were  not  fter/« 

high,  which  must  needs  be  augmented  by  the  defect  of  urine  and 

itool;  Vhiclh,  if  granted,  adds  somewhat  to  our  purpose.  Thirdly, 

The  air,  received  continually  into  the  stomach  by  the  month  and- 

nose,  and  also  into  the  blood  more  directly,  though  sflaringly  by 

the  pores,  and  rirtually,  if  not'formally,  by  the  longs,  may  con- 

tribute  much  to  this  humour,  but  more  to  the  fermentation  of  the 

blood.    That  the  air  is  impregnated  with  salts,  the  learned  Dr, 

Ente*  aflirms,  and  inscribes  vegetation,  as  also  the  production  of 

various  animals  thereunto,  as  the  worthy  Willis  doth  frost  and  ice« 

And  it  is  asserted  by  chymists,  that  Caput  Mortnums  lixiviated,  if 

eiposed  to  the' open  air  for  a  good  space,  they  shall  re-attain  their 

saline  principle  ;  and,  that  salts  cause  fermentation  in  the  blood, 

hath  been  already  noted.     Yet  one  step  further  I  may  advance 

npon  good  ground, -and  that  is,  these  salts  may  much  renew  the 

ferment  of  the  stomach  also,  in  lieu  of  other  condiments.     More* 

over,  the  liver  being  ah  ample  bowel,  t  instructed  with  a  great 

variety  of  vessels,  inriched  with  constant  traflick  from  most  of  tho 

corporations  in  the  microcosm,  so  carious  in  its  elections  and  coU 

lections  of  the  sulphuro-saline  commodities,  so  diligent  in  recond« 

ing  them  in  a  peculiar  cell,  and  thence  transmitting  them  to  the 

intestines,  upon  all  occasiouH  :  These  severals,  1  say,  considered, 

it  may  be  rationally  inferred,  that  it  is  not  only  helpful  to  the 

gvts  In  their  excretions,  but  also  in  their  fermentations  ;  whereby 

the  chyle  Is  rendered  not  only  fermentisdble  in  the  blood,  but  also 

"^ore  fermentescent  thereunto.     Yei,  sir,  lest  this  lean  meat  should 

>ot  satlffy  your  more  delicate  palate,  1  must  advertise  you,  thai 
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the  blood  in  these  persons  must  needs  be  sparing,  and  therefore* 
the  lesser  chjie  may  ferment  it ;  especially  considering,  that  their 
ferpieotations  are  ^ut  small,  as  appears  by  the  smallnesf  of  their 
beat ;  and,  therefore,  pray  do  yourself  the  right  not  to  expect  an 
account  of  robust  ones. 

Seventhly^  The  heart  itself  con  tribntes  much  to  the  fennentation.^ 
It  is  acknowledged  iyy  all,  that  the  circufation  of  the  blood,  being 
a  rapid  motion  through  the  indefatigable  pulsation  of  the  heart, 
adds  piuch  to  the  fermentation*  We  see  that  motion  given  to  wine, 
ale,  cyder,  or  cream  of  milk,  though  sufficiently  fermented,  will 
yet,  without  a  new  ferment,  give  a  new  fermentation.  Bnt,  sir, 
lest  you  should  mistake  me,  when  I  stumbled  at  an  innate  ferment 
in  the  heart,  and  yet  stood  upon  it,  that  fermentation  maybe 
ascribed  t^reto,''iet  me  unbosom  myself,  that  jou  may  see  what 
the  heart  contributes  thereunto.  First,  The  heart  is  as  it  were  a 
cistern,  into  which  the  blood  reins,  milky  veins,  and  water  vdns, 
or  lymphkducts,  by  mutual  consent,  deposit  their  multiform 
juices.  Secondly,  It  hath  the  force  of  a  mill,  by  its  quaquaverse 
fibres,  continually  busied  in  their  constrictions  and  dilatations  to 
grind  and  make  small  the  more  crassy  particles  of  the  juices. 
Thirdly,  Of  a  mortar,  wherein  the  more  exact  mixture  of  these 
diififrcnt  juices  H  highly  promoted.  Fourthly,  Of  a  gin,  expelling 
the  blood  sufficiently  subacted,  and  then,  to  the  further  execution 
of  iCft  offices,  but  too  too  troublesome;  and,  by  the  way,  the  bur. 
den  of  the  blood  may  be  one  cause  of  its  pulsation  ;  for  it  is  said, 
if  a  live  helrt  be  taken  out  of  the  body,  the  prick  of  a  pin  will 
penew  its  pulsation.  Fifthly,  Of  a  pump  to  give  motion,  and, 
according  to  the  sanguiterious  ducts,  to  the  several  parts,  distribn*. 
tion  of  this  juice  adapted  to  nutrition.*  Sixthly,  Of  a  loom, 
wherein  the  blood  is  fermented.  Seventhly,  Of  a  jkind  orphiloso. 
pbical  furnace,  wherein  a  spiritual  Biolychnium  is  kindled ;  I  in- 
tend only  a  heat  perchance,  caused  only  by  the  motion  and  fcr« 
mentation  aforesaid.  Eighthly,  Of  a  Pelican,  to  rarefy  and  exalt 
the  vital  spirits.  Ninthly,  Of  an  alembick,  not  vulgar,  whereby 
the  spirits  receive  a  kind  of  separation,  though  yet  they  run  wiUi 
the  blood,  which  being  condensed  in  (he  refrigeratory  of  the  habit 
of  the  body,  as  the  learned  Walseus  expresseth '  it,  are  the  more 
easily  subject  to  the  brain^s  philtration,  and  the  nerves  preserva. 
tion.  Tenthly,  Of  a  potential  philtre,  whereby  there  is  made  such 
a  segregation  of  homogeneous  particles  into  their  proper  clashes, 
as  renders  ^the  blood  much  more  obedient  to  the  colatnres  incl- 
emunctories  of  the  body ;  as  rennet  in  the  milk  potentially  sepa- 
rates the  whey,  and  prepares  it  for  an  actual  separation  by  the 
sieve;  and,  in  chymical  preparations,  the  acid  liquor,  or  diluting 
a  large  quantity  of  weakening  water,  provokes  a  kind  of  fermen- 
tation,  whereby  the  suspended  atoms^  in  the  strong  menstruums, 
are  precipitated,  and  so  prepared  for  a  more  facile  separation  ;  so  , 
that,  indeed^  all  the  engines,  in  nature's  shop)  depend  mainly  upon 
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tiie  rjght  tone,  texture,  and  operation  of  the  heart.  From  which 
it  seemi  apparent  to  me,  which  yet  I  submit  to  clearer  minds,  that 
the  heart  is  further  serriceablc  to  fermentation,  and  other  ofi|ce8 
.  of  nature,  than,  mcerljr  pump-tike,  to  conciliate  motion ;  which 
maj  be  further  confirmed,  by  the  site  of  the  heart  in  the  center  of 
the  body ;  as  also,  by  its  firmest  muniments,  by  which  it  is  gari^ 
soned  on  its  .back  by  the  spine,  on  its  face  by  the  sternum,  on  its 
sides  by  th&  ribs,  under  its  feet  by  the  diaphragm,  and  over  its 
head  bj  the  canopy  of  the  pyramidal  thorax,  and,  lastly,  .by  its 
Buff.coat,  the  pericardium  ;  and,  which  Is  not  nothing,  the  curions 
fabrick,  with  Tarious  camcrations,  the  retiform  fibres,  and  various 
passages,  the  uniform  procedure  of  nature,  in  the  formation  of 
the  hearts  of  animals,  whilst  often  it  sports  itself  in  the  building  of 
other  parts,  and  its  primogeniture,  as  appears  by  the  Vesicula 
palpitans  first  formed  in  eggs,  according  to  the  renown^  Harvey, 
the  rndiment  of  the  heart,  and  the  blood's  constant  fiux  and  reflux 
to  and  from  the  heart,  even  then  when  the  liver  and  lungs,  though 
famous  bowels,  are  passed  by  unsaluted  in  the  circulation  of  em. 
bryo*s  ;  as  also  nature's  great  care  to  supply  the  defective  .passages 
of  those  yiscera  by  a  foramen  ovale  in  the  septum  of  the  heart, 
lest  the  intercourse  of  the  blood  with  the  heart  should  be  impeded  ; 
which  hole  is  yet  afterwards  precluded,  when  theftifant  is  midlvived 
into  a  new  world.  Much  of  this  curiosity  of  nature,  about  the 
heart,  seems  utterly  unnecessary,  if  it  served  only  for  motion; 
but  we  are  sure  that  God  and  nature  does  nothing  frustraneousjy. 
Neither  am  I  yet  satisfied,  that  the  whole  of  the  blood*s  motion  b  to 
be  ascribed  to  the  heart's  pulsation ;  fur  Conringius  affirms,  that, 
in  lire  dissections,  the  blood  strongly  circulates  a  long  time  after 
the  left  ventricle  hath  lost  its  pulse  ;  yea,  though  the  heart  be  taken 
out,  yet  presently  is  not  the  motion  of  the  blood  destroyed;  which 
seems  to  be  confirmed  by  the  experiment  upon  frogs,  which  leap  so 
nimbly,  and  swim  so  freely,  after  their  hearts  are  exempted,  that 
they  cannot  be  known  from  uriwounded  frogs,  that  exercise  in 
their  company  ;*  the  story  whereof  that  most  dexterous  anatomist. 
Dr.  Necdham,  hath  published.  Morcoyer,  if  a  ligature  be  applied 
to  a  vein  or  artery,  whereby  the  pulse  is  intercepted  with  the  un. 
dulation  of  the  blood  also,  yet  the  blood,  beyond  the  bond,  runs 
its  course  toward  the  heart ;  and  which  is  so  much  the  moreistrange, 
because  it  is  the  motion  of  a  heavy  body,  contrary  to  its  natural 
ftndency,  upward.  Moreover,  if  the  pulse  of  the  heart  were  the 
only  cause  of  the  motion  pf  the  blood,  wl\y  then  is  not  the  men- 
strual blood  thrust  into  other  parts,  as  well  as  into  the  uterine  ? 
Since  the  other  parts,  equally  with  these,  receive  the  constant 
force  of  the  heart's  even  pulsations  and  impartial  distributions. 
Likewise  we  see,  that  the  animal  spirits  in  the  nerves,  with  their 
jnicc,  the  lympha  in  its  ducts,  the  chyle  in  its  thoracicks,  the  seed 
in  its  sftmloals,  the  urine  in  the  ureters,  and  the  phlegm  in  its 
pituitary  vessels  are  all  in  motion,  without  the  force  of  any  such 
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engiae  to  f;i?c  the  origin  thereto.  WherenpoH)  I  am  apt  to  coo« 
jecture,  that  nature  hath  furnished  several  parts  with  an  attractiTe 
poyer,  the  blood  with  fermentation,  and  several  yessels  with  a 
kind  of  vermicular  motion  of  their  own,  no  doubt  excited  by  the 
neryes,  the  porta  with  asinus  in  the  liver,  which  seryes  for  a  pomp, 
and  the  cava,  or  one  part  of  it,  with  a  pulsifick  energy  (bj  which 
biood  is  thrust  into  the  right  ventricle,  as  the  learned  Walssns  as- 
serts) by  which  the  motion  of  humours  is  promoted;  and  conse- 
quently, that  the  rareness  of  the  structure,  unweariedness  of  the 
pulsations  of  the  heart,  &c.  are  designed  to  some  higher  ends,  thaft 
merely,  and  as  such,  to  give  motion,  though  that  it  doth  with  an 
emphasis. 

Fourthltf^  How  can  spirits,  both  vital  and  ani'mal,  be  prepared 
and  separated  without  food,  and  frequent  fermentations?  li.  1. 
Whether  there  be  a  flux  of  animal  spirits  through  the  Genas  ner- 
Tosam  seems  yet  not  fully  resolved ;  and,  if  no  flux,  then  the 
waste  is  small,  .a^d  a  smaJl  reparation  may  supply  a  small  waste. 
But,  I  confess,  I  understand  not  how  narcotick  fumes,  nor -redun- 
dant humours,  restagnating  in  the  brain,  can  cause  an  apoplexy, 
epilepsy,  palsy,  &c,  in  the  whole  body,  if  there  be  no  flux  of  spirits 
from  the  brain ;  nor  how  the  hurt  from  a  coach  in  the  seventh  verte- 
bre  of  the  back,  fiiehtioned  by  great  Galen,  could  cause  a  palsy  ia 
three  fingers ;  nor  why  we  anoint  the  vertebres  of  the  back  for  pal- 
sies in  the  extreme  parts,  if  there  be  no  flux  of  spirits.  %  Supposing 
a  flux  of  animal  spirits  through  the  nervous  system,  j^iy  according  to 
thedoctrineof  famous  Dr.  Wharton,*  much  of  the  nervous  juice,  se« 
parated  by  the.glandnles,  is  returned  by  the  veins  and  lymphaticks, 
and  so  not  lost,  though  infeebled  by  its  peregrination  ;  and  more 
yet  deposited,  according  to  Dr.  Willis,  the  great  reformer  of  phy- 
lick,  by  the  extremity  of  the  nerves  in  the  habit  of  the  body,  is 
again  retrieyed  by  the  lymphaticks,  which,  serving  in  our  absti- 
lionts  little  or  nothing  to  assimulation,  only  somewhat  to  tho 
cherishing  of  the  implanted  spirits,  is  the  more  plc^itifully  returned, 
and  so  the  loss,  thus  far  forth,  less  considerable  than  ordinary. 
3.  It  is  apparent,  that  there  is  a  decay  of  these  spirits,  as  well  as 
an  obstrnction,  in  most  of  these  abstinents,  as  witnesseth  their 
great  inability  to  motion.  4.  The  fermentations,  mentioned  be* 
fore,  though  small,  may '  contribute  something  to  the  increase  of 
these  spirits :  for  chymists  know  that  there  arc  few  juices  so  insi- 
pid, so  sterile,  but,  by  the  help  of  fermentation,  may  yield  a  not 
contemptible  spirit,  d.  Those  spirits  that  pass  from  the  brain  to 
the  extremity  of  the  body,  and  thence  returned,  as  before,  by  the 
lymphaticks,  and  that  more  forceably  and  plentifully,  being  re* 
^ected  by  the  impervious  cold  and  constipated  skin«  seem  rather 
tired  than  exhausted,  which  may,  by  the  small  ferments  afore- 
mentioned, the  contritions,  mixtions,  and  exaltations  of  the  heart, 
and  the  perpetual  motions  of  the  scarlet  liquor,  be  rarefied  and 
Tolat^lised,  to  do.,  at  a  dead  lift,  further  good  seryiqe.     6.  It  it 
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notorious  tbai  feents'do  hugely  affect  the  .brain ;  as  to  instance  in 
•ppplezieS)  hyBlerical  passioni,  and  in  some  sort  of  syncopes  and 
oeplialalgieS)  common  practice  doth  demonstrate.  So  then,  if  feed. 
Jag  animals  perceive  sucJi  strange  alterations,  by  odoriferous  eiha- 
JaiioDS,  as  of  Assa  fctida,  Galbanum,  Verrucas  Equinas,  Sec* 
which,  according  to  the  prodigious  invention  of  the  most  philoso* 
pbicai  Dr«  Willis,  are  able  to  restrain  the  most  violent  explosfons 
(like  those  of  gunpowder,  than  which  none  more  violent)  of  the 
nitco-snlphareous  atoms,  with  which,  in  spasmodick  distempers, 
thejiervoQs  juice  is  idipregnated,  and  by  which  it  is  reduced  to  the 
greatest  disorders,  why  may  not  these  abstinents  be  relieved  by 
•ach  inriched  fnmes  also?* 

Ftfihfyy  Without  sleep  no  long  life,  and,  without  food^  no  sleep ; 
for,  say  the  ancients,*  sleep  b  the  binding  up  of  the  first  sensorlum, 
or  oommon^sense,  caused  by  the  food  digesting  in  the  stomach, 
devatiag  its  fumes  to  the  brain,  which,  there  condensing,  stop  the 
passages  of  the  animal  spirits,  whereby  they  are  detained  from  their 
just  visitations,  whence  the  senses  are,disab1ed  for  the  execution  of 
their  offices.    R.  1»  It  is  not  certain,  that  sleep  is  absolutely  ne« 
cossary  to  life,  for  we  read  of  many  that  lived  waking : ,  It  i^^aid 
that  Kaaas  studied  philosophy  so  incessantly,  that  he  became 
Mind,  or  deaf,  or  both,  through  defect  of  sleep.     lihasis  watched 
so  ioBg  at  hb  study  of  physick,  until,  at  last,  he  could  not  sleep 
at  all  $  likewise  a  .doctor  of  the  law  studied  so  indefatigably,  that 
he  never  laid  his  eyelids  together  for  four  months ;  yet  all  reco- 
vered by  the  nse  of  hypnoticks.     The  most  iuquisitivo  Galcnist, 
Fcrnelius,  reports  a  certain  man  to  have  survived  fourteen  months 
waking.     The  grave  Henrnios  relatcth  a  story  from,  he  saith,  a 
truly  learned  man,  Jerom  Montuus,  of  a  noble  matron  that  lived 
thirty.4ve  years  without  sleep,  nor  hurt  thereby;  and  of  another 
that  lived  ten  years  waking.    Seneca  reports,  that  Mecenas  lived 
three  years  without  sleep,  and  at  last  was  recovered  by  musick. 
.2.  But  I  affirm  not  tiiat  our  jejunaats  are  vigilants,  ai]d  therefore 
add,  that,  though  these  persons  receive  no  external  food,  yet  airy 
condensations  and  concretions,  the  phlegmatick  humours,  colli. 
qaatiiNis  of  the  parts,  dec.  afford  matter  for  such  vapours ;  and  so 
mvch  the  mure  plentifully,  because  they  are  environed  with  a, 
thick  wail,  whose  very  crevices,  and  much  more  gates,  and  pub* 
lick  outlets,  are  so  close  shut  up  and  barricadoed,    that  these 
troops  of  exhalations,  that  were  wont  to  be  dispersed,  are  now 
cronded  together,  which,  assaulting  the  brain,  may  do  much  to 
bind  up  her  common-sense.     3.  It  seems  probable,  by  apuplocti- 
cai  doroiitators,  that  a  cold  humour,  lodged  in  the  brain,  is  a  great 
causer  of  sleep ;  and  why  such  a  humour  may  not  lodge  in  a  suffi. 
cient  proportion,  in  these  constipated  brains,  to  procure  inter* 
mitting  sleeps,  1  see  not.     4.  It  is  apparent  that  narcoticks,  as 

^  AriMot.  de  Somn.  £c  Vicit.  c.  5.  *H  rS  v^mt*  mt^wntfS*  ufildXyn^tt  9fht  t^ 
fA  imm^at  in^tv.  Oako.  de  Sympt.  Gam.  c.  8.  &  de  M«iu  Mutcul.  c.  4.  Zacuu  Liulua. 
de  Mrd.  ftiac.  Hist.  p.  99, 24,^).  Lib.  t.  Patholog.  Lib.  4c  Morb.  Cap.  c,  10.  Lib.d«  ProtW 
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opiuniy  and  in  their  measure,  wines,  tobacco,  &c.  ptornkt  tleefr; 
not  hj  Mf  cold  quality,  fbr  thej  are  all  proved  toJbe  kot,  bnt^ 
It  is  probable,  by  adding  sach  a  ferment  to  the  blood,  as  nndfin 
the  spirits,  separated  in  the  brain,  more  torpid,  ignate,  and,  con- 
sequently, unapt  to  uotion,  and  the  execation  of  their  offices;  or, 
^'hich  is  almost  the  same  thing,  as  renders  the  blood  unapt  for 
separation  of  spirits  in  the  brain's  alembick,  whence  the  wMried 
spirits,  for  want  of  fresh  supplies,  are  becalmed  and  quiescent.  So 
then,  if  the  humours,  in  the  bodies  of  these  absdnents,  shonM 
happily  partake  of  these  narcotick  sulphurs,  they  may  prove 
somniferous,  without  the  elevation  of  fumes  from  digesting  food. 
But,  sir,  lest  you  should  be  startled  at  this  unphilosophical  dis- 
course, in  representing  sleep  rather  as  a  non«emissioii  of  spirits 
from  the  brains,  than  a  non*immission  of  them  to  the  brain  from 
the  external  senses,  and  consequently,  as  a  negation  of  action, 
rather  than  of  passion,  I  crave  leave  to  miifd  you,  that  I  am  not  only 
deficient  in  the  beard,  but  much  more  in  the  brain,  of  some  very 
great  philosophers,  who  rank  not  only  the  external  senses,  bnt  Ike 
first  internal,  or  common-sense,  In  the  predicament  of  passions; 
vrhrch,  I  confess,  I  cannot  understand,  because  I  know,  that 
when  derout  persons  are  taken  up  in  divine, services,  though  tkeir 
eyes  be  wide  open,  and  presented  with  various  objects,  yet  they 
see  them  not,  because  they  mind  them  not;  likewise,  when  dili* 
gent  students  are  intent  upon  their  books,  they  hear  not  the  dock 
that  strikes  at  their  ears ;  and  sound  sleepers,  with  lethargical  per- 
sons, feel  not  the  pulling  and  hauling  of  their  friends  that.wonld 
awake  them',  &c.  From  whence  I  conjectui'e,  that,  though  ob. 
jects  act  ad  ultimum  virium  upon  the  external  senses  in  imprinting 
their  species,  yet  that  caoseth  not  sensation,  except  there  be  an 
actual  attendance  of  the  sensitive  spirits  upon  the  sensible  objects, 
a  framing  of  their  effigies  or  species,  and  a  conveyance  thereof  to 
the  understanding.  Can  you  imagine  that  Columbus's  journey  io 
the  Indies,  his  surveying  that  unknown  world,  and  returning  a 
map  thereof  to  his  own  countrymen,  was  a  mere  passion  of  his, 
and  only  the  action  of  a  novel  jig  of  American  atoms?  Or,  Cam. 
den's  perambulation  through  all  the  coasts  of  this  island,  with  his 
observations  thereon,  which  he  digested  into. a  valuable  Tolnme, 
was  merely  his  suffisring,  but  wholly  the  doing  of  subtile  spirits, 
aud  aethercal  globules  magically  charmed  into  a  once  happy  com. 
bination  ?  i^ut  to  return,  5.  Cold  juices,  as  of  housleek,  lettuce, 
Tiolets,  &c«  H'ill  conduce  to  our  sleep,  and,  it  is  not  to  be  doubted, 
but  the  juices  in  these  bodies  may  be  cold  enough  to  efibct  the 
same.  6.  The  animal  spirits,  in  these  persons,  being  but  languid, 
are  the  less  active,  and,  consequently,  can  give  the  fewer  repulses 
to  the  insinuating  courtships  of  somniferous  eauses.  7,  The  spi- 
rits of  these  languishers,  it  is  probable,  are  scant  and  defective, 
and,  therefore,  easily  tired  by  their  constant  operations,  and  C4in- 
sequently  easily  persuaded,  either  by  a  command  of  the  heayen- 
))orn  soul,  or  an  exhalation  from  the  earthy  body,  to  yield  to  this 
tpmporar^  death.    8,  Qreat  security  of  mind,  pleasing  fancieS| 
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other  fipom  iingnnlian,  'inch  :iM  tome  of  iSkmB  are  MMd  to  be 
swelledc  witliel)  <or  fron  ike  beote^^allBetod  by  mmi^k,  dropping 
waiKM^  glidiiig  viv^TB^  whistling  windsy  &c.  are  nsnel  promoter 
of  iaoematioo*  By  all  which  yoo  may  pereeife,  that  there  are 
■lore  doon  to  onr  bed^chanber  than  one. 

Thus,'  nty  ta  tadsfy  yoitr  cnrioiity,  I  hare  trareied  tomewhat 
an  unbeaten,  yet  not  altogether  nnpleasant  path ;  and,  that  I 
might  notTotttrn  tfaete  fraits  of  my  trarels  as  jejune  and  sterile  m 
the  cottotry  visited,  I  have,  therefore,  taken  a  slight  view  of  some 
of  the  monuments  of  antiquity,  as  also  of  the  stately  superstruo- 
tnret  of  the  new  model,  that  occurred  m  our  journey.  Yet  there 
is  one  thing  remaining^  that  should  have  been  premised,  and  that 
is,  aa  exact  history  of  our  damsel;  but  that  you  cannot  eafiecl, 
becawee  you  did  not  demand ;  and,  I  suppose,  you  did  not  d^ 
mand,  because  yon  knew  1  was  unable  to  perform.  Yet,  that  I 
might  not  seem  to  build  on  the  sands,  I  shall  present  you  with  a 
short  narratiTe,  received  since  1  began  this  discourse,  from  a  per. 
son  of  known  ingenuity  and  honesty,  and  therefore  most  worthy 
of  credit: 

*  Thk  abstinent  is  one  Martha  Taylor,  a.  young  damsel,  bora 

*  of  mean  parentage,  inhabiting  not  far  from  Bakewell  in  Derby. 
^  shire ;  who,  receiving  a  blow  on  the  back  from  a  miller,  became 

*  a  prisoner  40  her  bed  for  several  days ;  -  which  being  expired,  she 
^  obtained  some  enlargement  for  a  time,  but,  by  increasing  di^. 

^  tesnparsy  was  quickly  remanded  to  her  bed«priion  again  ;  where   ' 
^  continuing  some  time,  she  found,  at  last,  a  defect  in  her  gula» 

*  and,  quickly  after,  a  dejection  of  appetite,  so  that,  about  the    « 
^  twenty  •second  of  December,  Anno  1667,  she  began  to  abstain 

^  from  all  solid  food,  and  so  hath  continued  (except  something  so 
^  small,  at  the  seldom,  ebbings  of  her  distemper,  a^is  altogether 
^  iaconsiderabie)  till  within  a  fortnight  .iMsfore  the  date  hereof, 
^  which  amounts  to  thirteen  months  and  upwards ;  as  also  from  all 
'  other  sorts,  both  of  meats  and  drinksi  except  now  and  then  a 

*  few  drops  of  the  syrup  of  stewed  prunes,  water  and  sugar,  or4he 
^  juioe  of  a  roasted  raisin,  &c.  but  these  repast«  are  used  so  seldom, 
'  and  in  such  very  small  quantities,  as  are  prodigiously  insufficient 
'  for  sustentation.  She  evacuates  nothing  by  urine,  or  stool ;  she 

<  spita  noty  that  I  can  hear  of,  but  her  lips  are  often  dry,  for  which 
^  cause  she  takes  water  and  sugar  with  a  feather,  or  some  other 
^  liqnids ;  but  the  palms  of  her  hands  are  often  moist,  her  conn. 

<  tenance  fresh  and  lively,  her  voice  clear  and  audible,  in  discourse 
^  she  if  free,  her  belly  flapped  to  her  back.bone,  so  that  it  may  be 
^  felt  through  her  intestines,  whence  a  great  cavity  is  admitted 
^  from  the  Cartilage  ensiformis  to  the  navel ;  and,  though  her 
^  upper  parts  be  Icjis  emaciated,  though  much  too,  yet  her  lower 
^  parts  are  very  languid,  and  unapt  for  motion,  and  the  skin 
^  thereof  defiled  with  a  dry  prurigiuous  sctrrf,  for  which,  of  late, 
^  they  have  washed  them  with  milk.  She  sleeps  so  sparingly,  that 
^  once  she  continued  five  weeks  waking,  i  bear  nothing  ot  any 
^  eatraordinary  pretious  sanctity,   though,  tince  her  af&iction. 
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<  being  oonlned  to  her  bod,  mUdti  Italh  m  s  kmr  rottn^  bjik 
^  fireoMe,  she  bath  lesined  to  read;  and  being  vitlftad  lo  plentL 

<  MIy  by  the  curiims  from  many  parts,  as  ah*  by  jthe  rdigkMo  of 
^  all  persoasioDS)  she  hath  atmined  some  knowledge  hi  isci«d 
'  myyteriesy  but  nothing  of  enthnsiasro,  that  she  pretadt  soto. 
^  And,  lest  she  should  proire  a  cheat^  she  hath  besa  diiigeotif 

<  watched  by  physicmns,  surgeons,  and  otiier  persons,  for,  at 
^  least,  a  fortnight  together,  by  the  appointment  of-  the  sobic 
^  Earl  of  DeTonshire,  as  Is  already  pnbHshed.  by  Mr.  Rohias  B.  of 
'  D.  that  is,  ballad*maker  of  Derby,  whoso  ballad,  they  my,  dotk 
^  much  exoel  his  book.     Likewise-  seteral  odier  persons,  it  other 

<  times,  hare  been  pleased  to  watch  for  their  own  satisfaction,  who, 
^  detecting,  no  fraud,  hate  giTen  the  aocoant  abore-mentioBedi 
'  which  was,  for  the  main,  confirmed  to  me  by  a  sopky,  tht 
*  renown  of  whose  wisdom  hath  often  made  England  to  ring^  wbo 
'  assured  me,  that  he  had  an  eiact  account  of  her.' 

This  story  being  born  thns  out  of  due  time,  it  may  seeai  neco* 
sary  to  make  some  reflexions  therefrom  on  the  precedent  dbcoone. 
And  1.  Her  age  confirms  the  probability  of  a  ferment  intkeie- 
minals.    3.  An  antipathy  to  meat  was  not  the  pro^ioter  of  ihe 
tragedy,  but  an  inability  to  swallow.     3.  Her  assnmptioDi  of 
liqnors,  though  seldom  and  slender,  contributed  not  oaly  to  s  pe- 
tite concoction  in  the  yentricle,  but  also  to  a  lanneotadon  in  tbe 
heart    4.  Her  restrained  evacuations,  by  nrine  and  stool,  sdd 
much  to  her  moisture,  as  well  as  to  our  tronblo  to  rendertheasiqnp- 
tion  and  non-cTscuation  consistent ;  to  the  performance  whereof, 
let  it  be  remembered,  that,  in  this  respect,  she  was  formerij  cod- 
pared  to  embryo's,  who  use  no  excretion  by  the  fundameot,  bnt 
retain,  in  their  intestines,  the  more  crass  feculendes,  till  tbe  tins 
of  their  exclusion,  the  uterine  embraces;  whieh  is' the  rather  to 
be  admitted,  because  she,  as  well  as  they,  receires  nothing  hot 
L'quids ;  only  in  this  she  differs,  they  etacuate,  by  the  arscbos, 
into  the  allantoides  their  urinal  excrement,  but  she  hath  no  excre- 
tion of  urine  at  all ;  the  defect  whereof  may  yet  be  supplied  bj 
these  three  advantages,  which  she  hath  above  ^em,  as  are  ber  ex- 
piration, extraordinary  transpiration  in  the  palms  of  her  hands, 
and  the  far  smaller  quantity  of  liquors  that  she  receives;    5.  act 
non-excretion,  and  the  dryness  of  her  moqth,  argue  the  rcmsiKl- 
ing  of  the  humours  to  the  further  services  of  nature.     0.  The  stro- 
phy  of  the  parts,  and  inability  to  motion,  seem  to  argue  a  defect 
of  nervous  juice  and  animal  npirits;  which  weakens  theneceaitj 
of  our  giving  a  perfect  account,  how  nature  may  be  coropletc/y 
sustained  in  the  absence  of  food.     7.  Her  impetiginous  ernptjO"' 
argue  the  saltness  of  her  blood,  which  adds  the  greater  probabilitj 
to  the  several  saline  ferments  mentioned  before.    8.  Her  sparing 
sleep  shews  not  only  the  no  necessity  of  the  ordinary  a»easorcso 
healthful  dormttators,  bnt  also  that  sleep  may  be  conciliated  other- 
wise, than  by  the  powerful  mediation  of  fuming  food.    9.  Tbcrc 
is  no  cause,  from  any  antecedent  sanctity,  to  ascribe  this  nwrsn- 
dous  productioA4o  miracalous  canses.     10.  fler  abode,  in  a  |P«'^ 
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TOOiDy  doth  accommodftte  her  with  a  moister  %vcy  which  ia  mora 
generative  of  humours.  11.  Her  pro{iiiiq«ity  to  tiie  fire  copduceth 
to  the  extraneoai  rcceptibn  of  igneoas  atoms.  12.  Her  oon-pre- 
tensions  to  reTelations,  and  the  constant  visib  she  receives  from 
penons  of  all  forms,  may  serve  to  ocdnde,  not  only  the  months, 
that  are  so  unevaagelical)  as  to  cry  her  bp  foi^  a  miracle,  but  those 
also,  that  are  so  unphilosophical,  as  to  cry  her  down  for  the  cheat 
of  a  Cactioa. 

Now,  sir,  should  I  take  my  hand  from  the  table,  did  I  not  sus- 
pect, that  some  one  may  possibly  reply  upon  me  and  say,  if  I 
take  it  to  be  possible  to  live  without  food,  it  10  a  wonder  I  fall 
not  myself  to  this  piece  of  frugality ;  I  therefore  add,  though 
^\th  this  jejane  table  one  may  possibly  live,  yet  it  follows  not  that 
1  can ;  for,  according  to  the  old  saying,  *  That,  which  is  one 
man's  meat,  is  ^another  man's  poison  ;'  and,  even  in  physick,  it  is 
afBrm^  by  thai  noble  philosopher,  Esquire  fioyle*  (a  worthy* 
fellow  of  the  Royal  Society,  of  whose  admirable  designs  I  woiild 
you  should  know  that  I  am  a  great  admirer)  that  some  medicines, 
as  particularly  salt  of  amber,  is  effectual  foe  epileptical  children, 
not  so  for  adult  epilepticks ;  and  the  deserving  Dr.  Castle  affirms  -f  ' 
that  Mcrcor.  dole,  is  more  safe  for  children,  than  grown  persons, 
especially  if  irrigated  with  acidities.  But,  sir,  I  find  myself 
launching  into  a  wide  sea ;  I  shall  therefore  tack  about  to  do  my  * 
devoir,  and  crave  your  acceptance  of  this  slender  offering,  an4 
your  Quietus  est  for  the  present,  giving  you  assurance,  that,  in 
io  doing,  you  may  hereafter  command.  Sir, 

Your  observant  Servant, 

JO.  REYNOLDS. 
King^s-Norion,  Feb.  22,  1668. 

•  Sctpt.   Chym.  p.  991.  t  Cbym.  G»U  p.  SB^ 
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London,  printed  for  W.  T,  16C9. 
Qunrtu,  containing  Eleven  Pages. 

To  the  Right  Hononrable,  the  Commons  of  England,  assembled 
in  Parliament.  The  hnmble  Petition  of  Carew  Raleigh^  Esq. 
only  Son  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  late  deceased^ 

Httmbly  shewcth, 
Tbat  whercM  ^oor  petitioner  oonceiTetht  that  his  Ule  father*  Sir  Walter Rafngh, 
iv»  moU  unjustly  and  illegally  condeoincd  and  «xecated  ;  and  hU  lands  aud 
castle  of  Sberbun'i  wrongfully  taken  from  him  and  his,  as  may  ipore  at  largt?  ap- 
pear by  this  brief  narrative  hereunto  annexed;  the  purticularst  whereof  yoor  pe- 
'  litioner  it,  upon  doe  proofs,  ready  to  make  good  :   Yonr  petitiooer,  therefore, 
.  litunbl^  submitting  to  the  great  justice  and  integrity  of  this  home  f  which  is  do 
way  more  munifetited,  than  by  relieving  the  oppressed)  humbly  craveih,  that 
he  may  receive  such  stitisfaction,  for  these  his  great  oppre^oiis  and  losses,  as  lo 
the  wisdom  and  clemency  of  this  honourable  house  shall  seem  fit. 

•  "  I 

And  your  petitioner  ahal^hambly  pray,  kc 

WHEN  King  James  came  into  England,  he  found  Sir  Walter 
Raleigh  (by  the  favour  of  his  late  mistress  Queen  Elisabeth) 
Lord  Warden  of  the  Stannaries,  lord  lieutenant  of  Devonshire  and 
Cornwall,  captain  of  the  guard,  and  governor  of  the  Isle  of  Jer- 
sey ;  with  a  large  possession  of  lands  both  in  England  and  Ireland. 
The  king  for  some  weeks  used  him  ivith  great  kindness,  and  was 
pleased  to  acknowledge  divers  presents,  which  he  had  receiuti 
from  him  being  in  Scotland,  for  which  he  gave  him  thanks.  Bot 
finding  him  (as  he  said  himself)  a  martial  man,  addicted  to  foreign 
affairs,  and  groat  actions,  he  feared,  lest  he  should  engage  him  in  a 
war,  a  thing  most  hated,  and  contrary  to  the  king's  nature. 
Wherefore  be  began  to  look  upon  him  with  a  jealous  eye,  especi- 
ally after  he  had  presented  him  with  a  book,  wherein,  with  great 
animosity,  he  opposed  the  peace  with  Spain,  then  in  treaty,  per- 
suading the  king  rather  vigorously  to  prosecute  the  war  with  that 
prince,  then  in  hand,  promisin;2[,  and  that  with  great  probability, 
within  (ew  years  to  reduce  the  West-Indies  to  his  obedience.  But 
Sir  Walter  Rateigh's  enemies,  soon  discovering  the  king's  humour, 
resolved  at  once  to  rid  the  king  of  this  doubt  and  trouble,  and  to 

•  Thb  li  the  icoth  Number  in  the  Catalogue  of  Pamphlets  in  the  Harleian  Ubniy. 
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Enrich  tbeniaelTes  with  the  lands  and  of&ces  of 'Sir  Walter  Ralefgli 
Wherefore  they  plotted  to  accost  him,  and  the  Lord'Cobham,  a. 
sample  passionate  man,  but  of  tery  noble  birth  and  great  poesessl^' 
ons,  of  high  treason.     The  particalan  of  their  accusation  f  am  ot-f 
terlj  Ignorant  of,  and  I  think  all  men,  both  then  and  now  lining; 
only  r  find  hi  general  terms,  they  wore  accused  for  plotting  with  ^ 
the  Spaniard,  to  bring  in  a  foreign  army,  and  proclaim  the  infanta', 
of  Spain,    Queen  'of  England ;    but  without  any  proofs,  and  the 
thing  Itself  as  ridiculous  an  impossible.     However,  Sir  Walter  lUu 
leigh  was  condemned  without  any  witness  brought  in  against  him, : 
and  the  Liord  Cobham,  who  was  pretended  to  hare  accused  him : 
barely  in  a  letter,'  in  another  letter  to  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  upon 
his  saWation,  cleared  him  of  all  treason,  or  treasonable  actions, 
either  agsunst  king  or  state  to  his  knowledge;  which  original  let.' 
ter  is  now  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Carew  Raleigh,  son  of  Sir  Walter^ ' 
to  be  produced  at  any  time.     Upon  this  condemnation,  all  his : 
lasdft  and  offices  were  seized,  and  himsdf  committed  dose  prisoner* 
to  the  Tower;    but  they  found  his  Castle  of  Sherbiim,  and  the- 
Itnds  therennto  belonging,  to  be  long  before  entailed  on  his  chll. 
dren,  so  that  he  could  not  forfeit  it,  but  during  his  ovrn  life*     Aiid : 
the  king,  finding  in  himself  the  iniquity  of  Sir  Walter^  condemow 
ation,  gare  him  all  what  he  had  forfeited^  again,  bat  still  kspthiB&. 
close  prisoner.    Se?en  yearr  after  his  impriiionment,  he  enjoyM 
Sfaerbum  9  at  which  time  it  fell  out,  that  one  Mr.  Robert  Car,  a 
young  Scotch  gentleman,  grew  in  great  favour  with  the  king;  and 
hating  no  fortune,  they  contrived  to  lay  the  foundation  of  his  fu- 
ture greatness  upon  the  ruins  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh.     Whereupon 
they  called  the  conveyance  of  Sherbum  in  question,  in  the  Exche- 
quer chamber,  and  for  want*  of  one  single  word  (which  word  was 
found  notwithstanding  in  the  pa])er-book,  and  was  only  the  orer. 
sight  of  a  clerk)  they  pronounced  the  conveyance  invalid,  and 
Sherbum  forfeited  to  the  crown;  a  judgment  easily  to  be  foreseen 
without  wiltchcraft,  since  his  chief  est  judge  was  hb  greatest  enemy, 
and  the  case  argued  between  a  poor  friendless  prisoner,  and  a  king 
of  England. 

Thus  was  Sherbnm  given  to  Sir  Robert  Car  (after  Earl  of  Som«« 
ersct;)  the  Lady  Raleigh*  with  her  children,  humbly  and  earnestly 
petitioning  the  king  for  compassion  on  her,  and  her*s,  could  obtain  > 
no  other  answer  from  him,  but  that  he  mun  have  the  land,  he  mun. 
have  it  for  Car.    She  being  a  woman  of  a  very  high  spirit,  and  no-' 
hie  birth  and  breeding,  fell  down  upon  her  knees,  with  her  hands 
heaved  up  to  heaven,  and  in  the  bitterness  of  spirit,  beseeched  God 
A\mighty  to  look  upon  the  justice  of  her  cause,  and  punish  those' 
who  had  so  wrongfully  exposed  her,  and  her  poor  childcen,  to  min 
and  beggary.     What  hath  happened  since  to  that  royal  family,  ii» 
too  sad  and  disastrous  for  me  to  repeat,  and  yet  too  risible  not  to  • 
hedbcerned.     But  to  proceed:  Prince  Henrys  hearing  the  king 
^  given  Sherburn  to  Sir  Roberf  Car^  came  with  some  anger  to 

*  ShcwutheoQiy  dmiKhterof  Sir  Nteholas  ThrocknoiKm,  vbo  wu  unifMdt  in  QocfB 
>Uiy'i  ibac^  and  aoqaitud.    See  Fox't  Actt  and  MoDameott. 
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hk  faAer,-delNiiiij^  he  would  be  plotted  to  beitow  SlierlMirli  MpMt 
ham,  alledgiiig  ihiEit  it  was  a  pfem  of  great  Btrengtli  aiid  beattty, 
wlricb  he  much  liked^  but  iftdced,  with  an  intebtioB  to  ^fe  it  back 
to  Sir  Walter  Raleigh^  whom  beiiueh  esteemed. 

The  king  who  wan  unwilUng  to  refuse  any  of  that  princess  de« 
fireB^  (for  indeed^  they  weremott  cotamonly  delivered  fo  such  lan- 
guage^  as  sounded  rather  like  a  demand  than  an  intretfty)  granted 
bie  request ;  and,  to  satisfy  his  favourite^  gave  him  fire  and  twenty, 
thousand  pounds  in  ready  money^  so  far  was  the  king  or  crown 
frem  gaining  by  ibis  purcheae.     But  that  excelleot  prince^  within 
a  lew  months,  was  taken  away;  how  and  by  what  means  it  8«s« 
pacted  by  ail«  and  I  fear  was  then  too  well  known  by  many. 
After  his  death,  the  king  gare  Sherburn  agmn  to  Sir  RolMert  Car, 
who  not  many  years  after^  by  the  name  of  Earl  of  Somerset,  was 
arraigned  and  condemned  for  poisoning  Sir  Thomas  Overbury, 
and  lost  all  his  lands.     Then  Sir  John  Dighy,  now  ii^rl  of  Bristol 
begged  Sherburn  of  the  king,  and  had  it.    Sir  Walter  Raleigby  be« 
lag  i)i  a  vigorous  constitution,  aad  perfect  health,  had  now  worn 
out  sixteen  years  imprisonment,  and  had  seen  the  disastrous  end  o( 
all  bis  greatest  enemies;   so  that,  new  persons  and  new  interests 
now  springing  up  in  court,  he  found  means  to  obtain  his  liberty, 
but  lipon  condition,  to  go  a  voyage  to  Guiana,  in  discovery  of  a 
gold  mine.    That  unhappy  lojigt  is  well  known,  almost,  to  all 
men,  and  how  he  was  betrayed  from  ,the  very  beginning,  hb  letters 
and  designs  being  discovered  to  Gondamore,  the  Spanish  Ambas- 
sador, whereby  he  found  such  opposition  upon  the  place,  that 
though  he  took  and  fired  the  town  of  St.  Thoma,  yet  he  lost  his 
eldest  son  in  that  scrrice,  and  being  desperately  sick  himself,  was 
made  frustrate  of  all  his  hopes. 

Immediately  upon  his  return  home,  he  was  made  prisoner,  and 
by  the  violent  pursuit  of  Gondamore,  and  some  others,  who  could 
not  think  their  estates  safe,  while  his  head  was  upon  his  shoulden, 
the  king  resolved  to  take  advantage  of  his  former  condemnadon 
sixteen  years  past,  being  not  able  to  take  away  his  life  for  any  new 
action  ;  and  though  be  had  given  him  a  commission  under  the 
broad-seal  to  execute  martial  law  upon  h\9  own  iraidiers,  which 
was  conceived*  by  the  best  lawyers,  a  full  pardon  for  any  ofience 
committed  before  that  time,  without  any  further  trouble  of  the 
law.  cut  off  his  head. 

Here  justice  was  indeed  blind,  blindly  executing  one  and  the 
same  person  upon  one  and  the  same  condemnation,  tor  things  con- 
tradictory ;  for  Sir  Walter  llaleigh  was  condemned  for  being  a 
friend  to  the  Spaniard,  and  lost  his  life  for  being  their  utter  enemy. 
Thus  kings,  when  they  will  do  what  they  please,  please  not  him 
they  should,  God,  ami,  having  made  their  power  subservient  to 
their  will,  deprive  themselves  of  that  ji^st  power  whereby  others 
are  subservient  to  them.  To  proceed:  Mr.  Carcw  Raleigh,  only 
son  of  Sir  Walter,  being  at  this  time  a  youth  of  about  thirteen, 
bred  at  Oxford,  after  five  years,  came  to  court,  and,  by  the  favour 
of  the  right  honourable  William  Earl  of  Pembroke,  his  noble 
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Ubrmoi^  kBped'te  obiate  tone  redness,  fo  kit  aiiferlanet.;  baitbt 
king,  not  Hkuif  his  ,€MMitcii»nce,  said,  he  ftppeaced  to  hua  like  Ui« 
gbost  of  his  father;   whereupon  . the  earl  advised  him  to  traTelf 
which  he  did  ontiV  Ite  death  ol  king  JameS)  which  happened  afaput 
t  fear  after. '    Then  coning  over,  and  a. parliament  sitting,  h^e,  ae« 
coiding  to  the  costtMn  of  thia  land^  addressed  himself  to  them  hj 
petition  to  be  restored  in  blood,  thereby  to  inable  him  to  inherit 
such  landa^  as  might  come  astto  him  mther  as  heir  to  his  father,  or 
any  other  way  %   bat,  his  petition  hairing  been  twice  read  in  the 
lords  honee^   King  Charlei  seat  ^r  James  Fullerton  (then  of  the 
bed-ehaaiber>  nnro  Mr.  Raleigh,  to  command  him  to  come  anto 
him;  and,  Iwiag  broaghttnto  the  kiagfs  chamber  by  the  said  Sir 
James,  the  king,  after  using  him  with  great  ci?ility,  notwithstand* 
ing  told  him  plainly,  that,  when  ha^was  prince,  he  had  promised 
the  Earl  of  Bristol  to  secure  his  title  to  Sherbarn  against  the  heirs 
of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh ;  whereupon  the  earl  had  given  him,-  then 
prince,  teb« thousand  pounds,  that  jiow-he  was  bound  to  make 
good  his  promise,  being  king;  that  therefore,  unless  he  woald  quit 
all  his  right  and  title  to  Sherbonrn,  he  neither  coold  nor  would 
pass  his  bill  of  restoration*    Mr.  Raleigh  urged  the  justice  of  his 
cause;-  that  he  desired  only  the  liberty  of  a  subject,  and  to  be  left 
to  the  law^  which  was  nerer  denied  any  free-man.    Notwithstand^ 
ing  all  which  allegations,  the  king  was  resolute  in  his  denial,  and 
10  left  hinu     After  which  Sir  James  Fullerton  used  many  argu- 
ments to  persaade  submission  to  the  king's  will ;   as,  the  impossi* 
bility  of  contesting  with  kingly  power;  the  not  being  restored  in 
blood,  which  brought  along  with  it  so  many  inconveniencies,  that 
it  was  not  possible  without  it  to  possess  or  enjoy  any  lands  or  estate 
in  this  kingdom  ;  the  not  being  in  a  condition,  if  his  cloke  were 
taken  from  his  back,  or  hat  from  his  head,  to  sue  for  restitution. 
All  which  things  being' considered,  together  with  splendid  promi. 
•cs  of  great  preferment  in  court,  and  particular  fa?onrs  from  the 
king  not  improbable,  wroogbt  much  in  the  mind,  of  young  Mr. 
lialeigh,  being  a  person  not  full  twenty  years  old,  left  friendlesi 
and  fortuneless,  and  prerailed  so  far,  that  he  submittted  to  the 
king's  will. 

Whereupon  there  was  an  act  passed  for  his  restoration,  and,  tom, 
gelher  with  it,  a  settlement  of  Sberburn  to  the  Earl  of  Bristol; 
snd,  In  shew  of  some  kind  of  recompence,  four^hundred  pounds  a 
year  pension,  during  life,  granted  to  Mr.  Raleigh  after  the  death 
of  his  mother,  who  had  that  sum  paid  unto  her,  during  life,  in  lieik. 
of  jointare. 

Thus  have  I,  with  as  much  brevity,  humility,  and  candour  (as 
the  nature  of  the  case  will  permit)  related  the  pressures,  force*  and 
injnstice  committed  upon  a  poor  oppressed,  though  not  undeser?* 
ing  *,  family ;  and  haTO  forborne  to  specify  the  names  of  those,^ 

*  t\r  Wtlicr  Baleiili  dttootcnd  Virnnia  at  hU  own  cham,  wliicb  cott  him  forty-thoiuand 
P*und*.  He  wm  theflnt.  of  all  U»e English,  that dtocorcrfS  0«tana  In  the  Wctt-liidl«».  H« 
«)ok  iha  Itlaods  of  Fayall  fW>iii  the  SjMmiard,  and  did  moat  tifoal  and  eminent  eervioe  at  the 
ukinj  of  Cadiz.  He  took  from  the  Spaniard  the  greatest  and  richeit  Cartck.  that  ever  ctaic 
^w  Sni^d :  Asd  another  thip  ladn  with  aothlag  hut  piiid,  p««rto»  Mid  cochlBMl. 
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who  were  insfniments'of  diis  «til,  ]mt  I  aiio^ld  be  tiiiMi0tt^b»# 
an  inclination  to  scandtflise  particular,  cad  percbance  tioble  fk« 
mtlies. 

Upon  the  eonsid^riition  of-all  whieh^  I  hambljr  tnbmit  myself  to 
fhe  commons  of  £n^laod,  now  represented  m  padiament;  dnir* 
ingv  according  to  their  great  wisdom  and  jtntiee,  lUat'thef  will 
right  me  and  roj  posterity,  according  to 'their  own  httt  liliiog; 
haTihg,  in  my  owfi  person  (though  bred  at  eourt)  nerer  opposed 
any  of  their  just  rights  and  privileges^  and,  for  the  future,  beiog^ 
resolved  to  k-ange  myself  under  the  banner  of  (hq  commons  of  Eng- 
land ;  and,  so  far  forth  as  education  and  intherly  instruction  can 
prerail)  promise  the  sane  for  two  sons  wIiod  God  hath  sent  me.  ' 
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MEMOIRS  of  MONSIEUR  DU  VALL, 

CONTAlHiaO 

THE  HISTORY  OF  BIS  LIFE  AND  DEATH. 

Whereunto'are  annexed  his  last  Speech  and  Epitaph.  Intended  ts 
a  scYere  Reflection  on  the  too  great  Fondness  of  English  Ladies 
towards  French  Footmen,  which,  at  that  Time  of  Bay,  was  a 
too  common  complaint. 


-Si  •qui 


Opprobriis  di|^nos  Jatraverit*  iotcgcr  ipae, 
Solventur  risu  tai^ulie.  Horiit. 

LondOQ  :  Printed  1670.     Quito,  containing  nineteen  piges. 

CLAUDE  dn  Vail  was  born,  anno  1643,  at  Domfront  in  Nor« 
mandy,  a  place  very  famous  for  the  excellency  and  healthful- 
ness  of  the  air,  and  for  the  production  of  mercurial  wits.  At  the 
time  of  hU  birth,  (as  we  hare  since  found,; by  rectification  of  his 
natifity,  by  accidents)  there  was  a  conjunction  of  Venus  ami  Mcr« 
eury,  certain  presages  of  rery  good  fortune,  but  of  a  short  con- 
tinuance. His  father  was  Pierre  du  Vail,  a  miller ;  his  mother 
Marguerite  De  la  Roche,-  a  taylor's  daughter.  I  hear  no  hurt  of 
his  parents,  they  lived  in  as  much  reputation  and  honesty,  as  their 
conditions  and  occupations  would  permit. 

There  are  some  that  confidently  aver  he  was  born  in  Smock«a)Icy 
without  Bishopsgate ;  that  his  father  was  a-cook,  atid  sold  boiled 
beef  and  porridge.  But  this  report  is  as  false  as  it  is  defamatory 
and  malicious,  and  it  is  easy  to  disprove  it  several  ways ;  I  will 
only  urge  one  demonstrative  argument  against  it:  If  he  had  beea 
bom  there,  he  had  been  no  Frenchman,  but  if  he  had  been  no 
Frenchman,  it  is  absolutely  impossible  he  should  have  been  so  much 
beloved  in  his  life,  and  lamented  at  his  death  by  the  English  ladies. 

His  father  and  mother  had  not  been  long  married,  i^hen  Margue* 
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rite  longed  for  pudding  and  mince  pje,  which  the  good  man  wu 
fun  to  beg  for  her  at  an  £nglish  merchant's  in  Ronen,  which  was 
a  certain  sign  of  his  inclination  to  £ngland.  They  were  rery  merrj 
at  his  christening,  and  his  father,  without  any  grumbling,  paid  also 
then  the  fees  for  his  burial ;  which  is  an  extraordinary  .custom  at 
Domfront,  not  exercised  any  where  else  in  all  France,  and  6f 
which  I  account  myself  obliged  to  give  the  reader  k  particular 
account. 

In  the  days  of  Charles  the  Ninth  of  that  name,  the  curate  of 
Domfront  (for  so  the  French  name  him  whom  wc  call  parson  and 
vicar)  out  of  his  own  head,  began  a  strange  innovation  and  oppres. 
ston  in  that  parish ;  that  is,  he  absolutely  denied  to  baptise  any  of 
their  children,  if  they  would  not  at  the  same  time  pay  him  also  the 
funeral  fees ;  and  what  was  worse,  he  would  give  them  no  reason 
for  this  alteration,  but  only  promised  to  enter  bond  for  himself  and 
his  successors,  that  hereafter  all  persons,  paying  so  at  their  christ. 
ening,  should  be  buried  gratis:  What  think  ye  the  ppor  people  did 
hi  this  case  ?  They  did  not  pull  his  sUrplice  over  his  ears,  nor  tear 
his  mass-book,  nor  throw  crickets  at  his  head;  no,  they  humbly 
desired  him  to  alter  his  resolution,  apd  amicably  reasoned  it  with 
him ;    but  he.  being  a  capricious  fellow,  gave  them  no  other  an- 
swer, but,  ^  What  I  have  done,   I  have  done,'  Take  your  remedy, 
where  you  can  (nd  it;  'tis  not  for  men  of  my  coat  to  give  an  ac- 
count of  my  actions  to  the  laity.'     Which  was  a  surly  and  quarrel- 
some answer,  and  unbc6tting  a  priest.    Yet  this  did  not  provoke 
his  parishioners  to  speak  one  ill  word  against  his  person  or  function, 
or  to  do  any  illegal  act.    They  only  took  the  regular  way  of  com* 
plaining  of  him  to  his  ordinary,  the  Archbishop  of  Rouen.     Upon 
summons,  He  appears;  the  Archbishop  takes  him  up  roundly,  tells 
him,  lie  deserves  deprivation,  if  that  can  be  proved  which  is  ob- 
jected against  him:  And  alsked  him,  What  he  had  to  say  for  him- 
self? After  his  due  reverence,  he  answers,  That  he  acknowledges 
ihe  fact,  to  save  the  time  of  examining  witnesses;  but  desires  hit 
Grace  to  hear  his  reasons,  and  then  do  unto  him  as  he  shall  see 
canse*     ^  I  have  been,'  says  he,  <  curate  of  this  parish  these  seven 
years;  in  that  time  I  have,  one  year  with  another,  baptised  a  hun. 
dred  children,  and  buried  not  one.     At  first  i  rejoiced  at  my  good 
fortune,  to  be  placed  in  so  good  an  air;  but,  looking  into  the  re- 
gister-book, I  fonnd,for  a  hundred  years  back,  near  the  samenum* 
ber  yearly  baptised,  and  not  one  above  five  years  old  buried:  And,  , 
which  did  more  amaze  me,  I  find  the  number  of  the  eommunicantt 
to  l>e  no  greater  now  than  they  were  th^n :  This  seemed  to  me  a 
great  mystery;   but,  upon  further  enquiry,  I  found  out  the  true, 
cause  of  it;    for  all  that  are  born  at  Domfront  were  hanged  at 
Rouen.    I  did  this  to  keep  my  parishioners  from  hanging,  encou. 
raging  thero  to  die  at  home,  the  burial  duties  being  already  paid.' 

The  Archbishop  demanded  of  the  parishioners.  Whether  this 
was  true  or  not?  They  answered,  That  too  many  of  them  came  to 
that  unlucky  end  at  Rouen.  ^  Well  then,'  said  he,  ^  1  approve  of  what 
the  corate  has  done,  and  will  cause  my  secretary,  in  perfetuam  r^( 
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memoriam^  io  make  an  act  of  it ;'  which  act  the  curate  carried  home 
MTith  him,  and  the  parish  chearfnlly  submitted  to  it,  and  have  found 
much  good  hj  it;  for,  within  less  than  twenty  years,  there  died 
fifteen  of  natural  deaths,  and  now  there  die  three  or  four  yearly. 

But,  to  return  to  Du  Vail,  it  will  not,  I  hope,  be  expected  that  I 
should,  in  a  true  history,  play  the  romancer,  and  describe  all  bis 
actions  fropi  his  cradle  to  his  saddle,  telling  what  childish  sports 
he  was  best  at,  and  who  were  his  play-fellows ;  that  were  enough 
to  make  the  truth  of  the  whole  narration  suspected  ;  only  one  im- 
portant accident  I  ought  not  to,  omit. 

An  old  friar,  accouutedyery  eipert  in  physiognomy  and  judicial 
astrology,  came  on  a  time  to  see  old  Du  Vali  and  his  wife  (for  so 
we  call  him  to  distinguish  him  from  his  son).  They  had  then,  by 
extraordinary  good  fortune,  some  Norman  wine,  that  is,  cider,  in 
their  house,  of  which  they  were  very  liberal  to  this  old  friar,  whom 
they  made  heartily  welcome,  thinking  nothing  too  good  for  him. 

For  those  silly  people,  who  know  no  better,  account  it  a  great 
honour  andYavour,  when  any  religions  person,  as  a  priest  or  friar, 
are  pleased  to  give  them  a  ?isit,  and  to  eat  and  drink  with  them. 
As  these  three  were  sitting  by  the  fire,  and  chirping  orer  their 
cups,  in  comes  Claude,  and  broke  the  friar's  draught,  who  6xed 
his  eyes  attentiyely  upon  him,  without  speaking  one*  word  for  the 
space  of  half  an  hour,  to  the  amazement  of  Claude's  parents,  who, 
seeing  the  friar  neither  speak  nor  drink,  imagined  he  was  sick,  and 
'courteously  asked  him«  *  Brother,  what  ails  you?  Are  you  not 
well  ?  Why  do  you  look  so  upon  our  son  ?'  The  friar,  haTiog  rou- 
sed himself  out  of  his  eztasy,  ^  Is  that  stripling,'  says  he,  ^  your 
son?'  To  which,  after  they  had  replied,  Yes^  ^  Come  hither,  boy,' 
quoth  he;  and,  looking  upon  his  head,  he  perceived  he  had  two 
crowns,  a  certain  sign  that  he  should  be  a  travclier.  ^  This  child,' 
says  he,  <  will  be  a  traveller,  and  he  shatl  never,  during  his  life,  be 
long  without  money;  and,  wherever  he  goes,  he  will  be  in  extraor- 
dinary favour  with  women  of  the  highest  condition.'  Now,  from 
this  story,  the  certainty  of  physiognomy  and  judicial  astrology  is 
evidently  proved;  so  that  from  henceforward  whoever  shall  pre- 
sume to  deny  it,  ought  not  to  bo  esteemed  a  person  in  his  right 

Pierre  and  M|rguerite  looked  upon  the  friar  as  an  oracle,  and 
mightily  rejoiced  at  their  son's  good  fortune ;  but  it  could  not  es- 
ter into  their  imagination,  how  this  should  come  to  pass,  having 
nothing  to  leave  him  as  a  foundation  to  build  so  great  a  structure 
upon. 

The  boy  grew  up,  and  spoke  the  language  of.  the  country  flu- 
ently, Mhich  is  lawyers  French,  and  which  (if  1  should  not  o£Fend 
the  ladies,  in  comparing  our  language  with  theirs)  is  as  much  infe- 
rior to  that  at  Paris,  as  Devonshire  or  Somersetshire  English  to 
that  spoken  at  Whitehall. 

I  speak  not  this  to  disgrace  him,  for,  could  he  hare  spoke  nerer 
so  good  French,  it  is  not  in  such  high  esteem  there  as  it  Is  here; 
and  it  very  rarely  happens,  that,  upon  that  account  alone^  snj 
great  man*s  daughter  runs  away  with  a  lacquey. 
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When  iie  was  about  thfrteen  or  fonrteen  years  old,  his  /riends 
mastered  their  forces  together  to  set  him  up  in  the  world.  They 
bought  him  shoes  and  stockings,  for  (according  to  the  laudabie 
custom  of  that  country,  of  inuring  their  youth  to  hardship)  till 
then  he  had  nerer  i^om  any.  They  also  bought  him  a  suit  of  the 
brokers,  gare  him  their  blessing  and  twenty  sous  in  his  pocket, 
and  threw  an  old  shoe  after  him,  and  bid  him  go  seek  his  fortune. 
This  throwing  of  an  old  shoe  after  him  was  looked  upon  as  a  great 
piece  of  prodigality  in  Normandy,  where ^hey  are  so  considerable 
a  merchandise;  the  citizens  wives  of  the  best  quality  wearing  old 
shoes  chalked,  whence,  I  suppose,  our  custom  of  wearing  whiter 
shoes  derires  its  original. 

His  friends  advised  him  to  go  to  Paris,  assoring  him  be  would 
not  fail  of  a  condition  there,  if  any  could  be  had  in  the  world ;  for 
so  the  French  call  Paris.  He  goes  to  Kouen,  and  fortunately 
meets  with  post-horses,  which  were  to  be  returned,  one  of  which  he  ■ 
was  profieied  to  ride  gratis^  only  upon  promise  to  help  to  dress  them 
at  night  -  And,  which  was  yet  more  fortunate,  he.  meets  several 
young  English  gentlemen,  with  their  governors,  going  to  Paris, 
to  learn  theit  exercises,  to  fit  them  to  go  a  wooing  at  thefr  retura 
home  ;  who  were  infinitely  ambitions  of  his  company,  not  doubt- 
ing  but,  in  those  two  days  travel,  they  should  pump  many  con« 
siderable  things  out  of  him,  both  as  to  the  language  and  customs 
of  France,  and,  upon  that  account,  they  did  very  willingly  de- 
fray his  charge^. 

They  arrire  at  Paris,  and  light  in  the  Fauxbourg  St.  Germain, 
the  quarter  wherein  generally  the  English  lodge,  near  whom  also, 
our  Du  Vail  did  earnestly  desire  to  plant  himself.  Not  long  after, 
by  the  intercession  of  some  of  the  English  gentlemen  (for  in  this 
time  he  had  indeared  himself  to  them)  he  was  admitted  to  run  on 
errands,  and  do  the  meanest  offices  at  the  St.  Esprit,  in  the  Aue 
de  Boucherie :  a  house,  in  those  days,  betwixt  a  tavern,  an  ale. 
house,  a  cook's  shop,  and  a  bawdy-house,  and,  upon  some  of 
these  accounts,  much  frequented  by  the  English  his  patrons.  In 
this  condition  he  lived  nnblameable,  during  some  time,  unless  you 
e^eem  it  a  fault  to  be  scabby,  and  a  little  given  to  filching  quali- 
ties, very  frequent  in  persons  of  his  nation  and  condition. 

The  restoration  of  his  majesty,  which  was  in  1660,  brought 
multitudes  of  all  nations  into  England,  to  be  spectators  of  our  ju. 
bilee ;  but,  more  particularly,  it  drained  Paris  of  all  the  English 
there,  as  being  most  concerned  in  so  great  a  happiness.  One  of 
them,  a  person  of  quality,  entertained  Du  Vail  as  his  servant,  and 
brought  him  over  with  him. 

What  fortunes  he  ran  through  afterwards,  is  known  to  every  - 
one,  and  how  good  a  proficient  he  was  in  the  laudable  qualities  of 
gaming  and  making  love.    But  one  vice  he  had  which  I  cannot  par*  , 
don  him,  because  it  is  not  of  the  French  growth,  but  northern  and 
nngenteel,  I  mean  that  of  drinking  ;  for,  that  very  night  he  was 
surprised,  he  was  overtaken. 

By  these  cpurses  (for  I  dare  T|ot  call  them  Tices)  he  spon  fell 
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into  want  of  money^  to  maintain  his  sport  That,  andhisstars, 
but  chiefly  his  own  Talour,  inclined  him  to  take  the  generous  way 
of  padding ;  in  which  he  quickly  became  so  famous,  that,  in  a  pro- 
clamation for  the  taking  sererai  notorious  highway .men^  he  had 
the  honour  to  be  named  first 

This  is  the  place  where  I  should  set  down  scTeral  of  his  ezplmts; 
but  I  omit  them,  both  as  being  well  known,  and  because  I  cannot 
Und  in  them  more  ingenuity  than  was  practised  before  by  Hind  and 
Mannum,  and  several  other  mere  English  thieves. 

Yet,  to  do  him  right,  one  story  there  is  that  saTours  of  gal- 
lantry, and  I  should  not  be  an  honest  historian,  if  I  should  coo^ 
ceal it 

He,  with  his  squadron,  overtakes  a  coach,  which  they  had  set  over 
night,  having  intelligence  of  a  booty  of  four-hundred  pounds  ia 
it  In  the  coaoh  was  a  knight,  his  lady,  and  only  one  serving, 
maid,  who,  perceiving  five  horse.men  making  up  to  them,  pre- 
sently imagined  that  they  were  beset ;  and  they  were  confirmed  in 
this  apprehension,  by  sedng  them  whisper  to  one  another,  and  ride 
backwards  and  forwards.  The  lady,  to  shew  she  was  not  afraid, 
takes  a  flageolet  out  of  her  pocket,  and  plays :  Du  Vail  .takes  the 
hint,  plays  also,  and  excellently  well,  upon  a  flageolet  of  his  own, 
and  in  this  posture  he  rides  up  to  the  coach-side.  ^  Sir,'  says  he, 
to  the  person  in  the  coach,  ^  your  lady  plays  efcellentiy,  and  I 
doubt  not  but  that  she  dances  as  well ;  will  you  please  to  walk  out 
of  the  coach,  and  let  me  have  the  honour  to  dance  one  currant 
with  her  upon  the  heath.'  ^  Sir,'  said  the  person  in  the  coach, 
^  I  dare  not  deny  any  thing  to  one  of  your  quality  and  good  mind ; 
yon  seem  a  gentleman,  and  your  request  is  very  reasonable :'  which 
said,  the  lacquey  opens  the  boot,  out  comes  the  knight.  Da  Vail 
leaps  lightly  off  his  horse,  and  hands  the  lady  out  of  the  coach. 
They  danced,  and  here  it  was  that  Dn  Vail  performed  marvels ; 
the  best  master  in  London,  except  those  that  are  French,  not  be. 
ing  able  to  shew  such  footing  as  he  did  in  his  great  riding  French 
boots.  The  dandng  being  over,  he  waits  on  the  lady  to  her  coach. 
As  the  knight  was  going  in,  says  Du  Vail  to  him,  ^  Sir,  you  have 
forgot  to  pay  the  mustck :'  <  No,  I  have  not,'  replies  the  knight, 
and,  putting  his  hand  under  the  seat  of  the  coach,  pulls  out  a  hun- 
dred pounds  in  a  bag,  and  deliters  it  to  him  ;  which  Du  Vail  took 
with  a  very  good  grac«,  and  courteously  answered,  ^  Sir,  yoi| 
are  liberal,  and  shall  have  no  cause  to  repent  your  being  so ; 
this  liberality  of  yours  *shall  excuse  you  the  other  tfaree-hun. 
dred  pounds,'  and,  giving  him  the  word,  that,  if  he  met  with  any 
more  of  the  crew,  *he  might  pass  undisturbed,  he  civilly  takes  hU 
leave  of  him. 

This  story,  I  confess,*  justifies  the  great  kindness  the  ladies  had 
for  Du  Vall^;  for  in  this,  as  in  an  epitome,  are  contained  all  things 
that  set  a  man  off  advantageously,  and  make  him  appear,  as  the 
phrase  is,  much  a  genileman*  First,  here  was  valour,  that  he  and 
but  four  more  durst  assault  a  knight,  a  lady,  a  waiting-gentlewo. 
inan,  a  lacquey,  a  gro<Hn  that  rid  by  to  opep  the  gates,  an4.  the 
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coadimaii)  Hhef  being  six  to  five,  odds  at  football ;  and  beside^', 
Da  Vail  had  mach  the  worst  cause,  and  reason  to  belieTc,  that 
wheerer  should  arrWe^  would  range  themselves  on  the  enemy's 
party.  Then  he  shewed  his  invention  and  sagacity,  that  he  could 
tur  le  champy  and,  without  studying,  make  that  advantage  of  the 
lady's  plajring  on  the  flageolet.  He  evinced  his  skill  in  instrument 
tai  mnsick,  by  playing  on  his  flageolet ;  In  vocal  by  his  singing ; 
for  (as  I  should  have  told  you  before)  there  being  no  violins,  Da 
Vali  sung  the  currant  himself.  He  manifested  his  agility  of  body, 
by  lightly  dismounting,  off*  his  horse,  and  with  ease  and  freedom 
getting  ap  again,  when  he  took  his  leave ;  his  excellent  deportment^ 
by  his  incomparable  dancing,  and  his  graceful  manner  of  taking  the 
kundred  pounds ;  his  generosity,  in  taking  no  more ;  his  wit  and 
eloquence,  and  readiness  at  repartees,  in  the  whole  discourse  with 
the  knight  and  lady,  the  greatest  part  of  which  I  have  been  forced 
to  omit. 

And  here  (could  I  dispense  with  truth  and  impartiality,  ne. 
cessary  ingredients  of  a  good  history)  I  could  come  off  with 
flying  colours,  leave  Du  Vail  in  the  ladies  bosoms,  and  not 
put  myself  out  of  a  possibility  of  ever  being  in  favour  with  any  of 
them. 

Bat  I  must  tell  the  story  of  the  sucking-bottle ;  which,  if  it 
seem  to  his  disadvantage,  set  that  other  against  it  which  I  am 
come  from  relating.  The  adventure  of  the  sucking-bottle  was  as 
follows : 

It  happened  another  time,  as  Du  Vail  was  upon  his  vocation  of 
robbing,  on  Black-heath,  he  meets  nith  a  coach  richly  fraught 
wijth  ladies  of  quality,  and  with  one  child,  who  had  a  silver  suck, 
ing.bottle ;  he  robs  them  rudely,  takes  away  their  money,  watches, 
rings,  and  even  the  little  child's  sucking-bottle  i  Nor  would  he, 
upon  the  child's  tears,  nor  the  lady's  earnest  intercession,  be 
wrought  upon  to  restore  it ;  till  at  last  one  of  his  companionsi 
(whose  name  I  wish  I  could  put  down  here,  that  he  may  find 
friends  when  he  shall  stand  in  need  of  them)  a  good-natured  per- 
son (for  the  French  are  strangers  both  to  the  name  and  thing) 
forced  him  to  deliyerit.  I  shall  make  no  reflexions  upon  this  story, 
both  because  I  do  not  design  to  render  him  odious,  or  make  thb 
pamphlet  more  prolix. 

The  noise  of  the  proclamation,  and  the  rewards  promised  to  those 
who  should  take  any  therein  named,  made  Du  Vail  retire  to  France. 
At  Paris  he  lives  highly,  makes  great  boastings  of  the  success  of 
bis  arms  and  amours  in  England,  proudly  bragging,  he  could  ne. 
ver  encounter  with  any  of  either  sex  that  could  resist  him.  He  had 
not  been  long  In  France,  but  he  had  a  fit  of  his  old  disease,  want 
of  money,  which  he  found  to  be  muck  augmented  by  the  thin  air  of 
France ;  and  therefore,  by  the  advice  of  his  physicians,  lest  the 
disease  should  seize  upon  his  vitals,  and  roak^  him  lie  by  it,  he  re. 
solves  to  transport  himself  into  England ;  which  accordingly  ha 
did  i  for,  in  truth,  the  air  of  France  is  not  good  for  persons  of 
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his  constitution^  it  being  the  custom  there  to  tratel  in  great  com- 
panies well  armed,  and  with  little  monej ;  the  danger  of  being  re- 
sbted,  and  the  danger  of  being  taken  is  much  greater  tiiere; 
and  the  quarry  much  lesser  than  in  England :  For,  if  bj  chance 
a  dapper  fslloW,  with  fine  black  eyes,  and  a  white  peruke  be 
taken  there,  and  found  guilty  of  robbing,  all  the  women  in  the 
town  do  not  presently  take  the  alarm,  and  mn  to  the  king  to  be{ 
his  life. 

To  England  he  comes,  but,  alas !  his  reign  proTes  but  short, 
for,  within  a  few  months  after  his  return,  before  he  had  done  tnf 
thing  of  great  glory  or  advantage  to  himself,  he  fell  into  the  hands 
of  justice,  being  taken  druuk  at  the  Hole  in  the  Wall  in  Chan* 
dois.street ;  and  well  it  was  for  the  bailiff  and  his  men  that  he  wai 
drunk,  otherwise  they  had  tasted  of  his  prowess ;  for  he  had  in 
his  pocket  three  pistols,  one  whereof  would  shoot  twice,  and  by 
his  side  an  excellent  sword,  which,  managed  by  such  a  hand  sod 
heart,  must,  without  doubt,  hare  done  wonders.  Nay,  I  have 
beard  it  attested  by  those  that  knew  how  good  a  marksman  he  was, 
and  his  excellent  way  of  fencing,  t|)atr,  had  he  been  sober,  it  was 
impossible  he  could  haye  killed  less  than  ten.  They  fardier  add, 
upon  their  own  knowledge,  he  would  have  been  cut  as  small  ai 
herbs  for  the  pot,  before  he  would  hare  yidded  to  the  baililTof 
Westminster ;  that  is  to  say,  he  would  hare  died  in  the  phice,  had 
not  some  great  person  been  sent  to  him,  to  whom  he  might  vith 
honour  have  deliveced  his  sword  and  himself.  But  taken  he  was, 
and  that  too  a  hon  marche;  without  the  expence  of  blood  or  trea- 
aure  committed  to  Newgate,  arraigned,  convicted,  condemned,  and 
on  Friday,  January  the  2Ist,  executed  at  Tyburn,  in  the  tweptj- 
aeventh  year  of  his  age  (which  number  is  made  up  of  three  times 
^inc)  and  left  behhid  him  a  sad  instance  of  the  irresistible  influence 
•f  the  stars,  and  the  Natality  i>f  climactcrical  years. 
.  There  were  a  great  company  of  ladies,  and  those  not  of  the 
^leanest  degree,  that  visited  him  in  prison,  interceded  for  his  par. 
don,  and  accompanied  him  to  the  gallows ;  a  catalogue  of  whose 
names  I  have  by  me,  nay,  even  of  those  who,  when  they  ynsM 
him,  durst  not  pull  off  their  vizards,  for  fear  of  shewmg  theireyes 
swoln,  and  their  cheeks  blubbered  with  tears. 

When  I  first  put  pen  to  paper,  I  was  in  great  indignaticMi)  snd 
fully  resolved,  nay,  and  I  think  I  swore,  that  I  would  prifit  this 
muster-roll.  But,  upon  second  thoughts,  and  calmer  considera- 
tions, I  have  altered  my  fierce  resolution,  partly  because  I  woald 
not  do  my  nation  so  great  a  disgrace,  and  especially  that  part  of  it 
to  whom  I  am  so  intircly  devoted.  But  priocipally>  because  1 
hoped  milder  physick  might  cure  them  of  this  French  disease^ 
6f  this  inordinate  appetite  to  mushrooms,  of  this  dcgenerons  doaU 
ing  upon  strangers. 

After  he  had  hanged  a  convenient  time,  he  was  cut  down,  aft"? 
by  persons  well  dressed,  carried  into  a  mourning-coach,  ^  '^ 
conveyed  to  the  Tangier  Tavern  in  St.  Giles's,  where  he  Uj  »° 
state  ail  that  night,  the  room  hung  with  black  cloth>  the  hcarsa 
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coTcred  witk  escutcheons,  eight  wax  tapers  buruidg,  and  as  manj 
tail  gentlemen  with  long  black  clokes  attending;  mum  was  the 
word,  great  silence  expected  from  all  that  visited,  for  fear  of  dis- 
turbing this  sleeping  lion.  And  this  ceremony  had  lasted  much 
longer,  had  not  one  of  the  jucTgcs  (whose  name  I  must  not  men- 
tion here,  lest  he  should  incur  the  displeasure  of  the  ladies) 
sent  to  cBsturb  this  pageantry.  But  I  dare  set  down  a  mark 
■whereby  you  may  guess  at  him.  It  is  one  betwixt  whom  and 
the  highway.men  fiiere  is  little  love  lost,  one  who  thought  the  fel- 
low had  honour  enough  done  him,  that  he  was  not  buried  under  the 
pillows. 

This  story  of  lying  in  state  seemed  to  me  so  improbable,  and 
such  an  audacious  mockery  of  the  laws,  that,  till  I  had  it  again 
and  again  from  several  gentlemen,  who  had  the  curiosity  to  see 
bim,  1  durst  not  put  it  down  here,  for  fear  of  being  accounted  a 
notorious  lyar. 

The  night  was  stormy  and  rainy,  as  if  the  heavens  had  sjmpa* 
thiscd  with  the  ladies,  and  ecchoed  again  their  sighs,  and  wept  over 
again  their  tears. 

As  they  were  undressing  him,  in  order  io  his  lying  in  state,  ona 
of  his  friends  put  his  hands  in  his  pocket,  acid  found  therein  the 
speech,  which  he  intended  to  have  made,  written  with  a  very  fair 
hand ;  a  copy  whereof  I  have,  with, much  cost  and  industry,  pro- 
cured, and  ytt  do  fredy  make  it  pab(ick,  b^ase  I  would  not 
have  any  thing  wanting,  in  this  narration. 

DU  VALL'S  SPEECH. 

I  SHOULD  be  very  ungrateful  (which,  amongst  persons  of  ho- 
nour, is  a  greater  crime,  than  that  for  which  I  die)  should  I  not 
acknowledge  my  obligation  to  you,  fair  English  ladies.  I  could 
not  have  hoped,  that  a  person  of  my  nation,  birth,  education,  and 
condition  could  have  had  so  many  and  powerful  charms  to  capti- 
vate yon  all,  and  to  tie  you  so  firmly  to  my  interest,  that  you  have 
not  abandoned  me  in  distress,  or  in  prison  \  that  you  have  accom- 
panied me  to  this  plaee  of  death,  of  ignominious  death. 

From  the  experience  of  your  true  loves  I  speak  it,  nay,  I  know 
I  speak  your  hearts  ;  you  could  be  content  to  die  with  me  now, 
and  even  here,  could  you  be  assured  of  enjoying  your  beloved  Do. 
Tail  in  the  other  world. 

How  mightily,  and  how  generously,  have  you  rewarded  my  lit-- 
tle  services  1  Shall  I  ever  forget  that  universal  consternation  amongst 
yon,  when  I  was  taken  ?  Yonr  frequent,  your  chargeable  visits 
to  rae  at  Newgate?  Your  shrieks,  your  swoonings,  when  I 
was  condemned  ?  Your  zealous  intercession  and  importunity  for 
my  pardon  ? 

•  You  could  not  have  erected  fairer  pillars  of  honour  and  respect, 
to  me,  had  I  been  a  Hercules,  and  could  have  got  fifty  sons  in  a 
night. 

It  has  been  the  misfortune  of  several  English  gentlemen,  in  the 
tiines  of  4he)ate  Usurpation,  to  die  at  this  place,  upon  the  honour. 

c  c  4 
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ablest  occasion  that  erer  presented  itself,  the  eadeaTouring  to 
store  their  exiled  sorereign :  Gentlemen,  indeed,  who  had  Tentn- 
red  their  Htcs,  and  lost  their  estates  in  the  serrice  of  their  prince; 
bnt  they  all  died  nnlamented,  and  uninterceded  for,  because  tliey 
urere  English.  How  much  greater,  therefore,  is  my  oUigation, 
whom  you  love  better  than  your  own  countrymen,  better  tliaa 
your  own  dear  husbands  ?  Nevertheless,  ladies,  it  does  mot  gffiete 
me,  that  your  intercession  for  my  life  proved  ineffectual ;  for  now 
I  shall  die  with  little  pain,  a  healthful  body,  and,  I  hope,  a  pre.- 
pared  mind.  For  my  confessor  has  shewed  me  the  evil  of  my  waj^ 
and  wrought  in  me  a  true  repentance ;  witness  these  tears^  thoe 
unfeigned  tears.  Had  you  prevailed  for  my  life,  I  must.  In  gra- 
titude, have  devoted  it  wholly  to  you ;  which  yet  would  hare  been. 
but  short ;  for,  had  you  been  sound,  I  should  have  soon  died  of  a 
consumption ;  if  otherwise,  of  the  pox. 

He  was  buried  with  many  flambeaux,  and  a  numerous  train  of 
mourners,  most  whereof  were  of  the  beautiful  sex.  He  lies  in  tha 
middle  isle,  in  Covent.Garden  church,  under  a  plain  white  mar- 
ble stone,  whereon  are  curiously  engraved  the  Du  Vall's  Arms^ 
and,  under  them,  written  in  black,  this  epitaph. 

DU  VALL'S  EPITAPH. 

HxRS  lies  Du  Vail :  Reader,  if  male  thon  art, 
Look  to  thy  purse !  if  female,  to  thy  heart 
Much  havock  has  he  made  of  both  ;  for  all 
Men  he  made  stand,  4ind  women  he  made  fail. 
The  second  conqueror  of  the  Norman  race  ; 
Knights  to  his  arms  did  yiel49  and  ladies  to  his' face  ; 
Old  Tyburn's  glory,  England's  illustrious  thief ; 
Du  Vail,  the  ladies  joy ;  Du  Vail,  the  ladies  grief. 

« 

The  Author^ s  Apology^  why  he  conceals  his  Name* 

4 

SoikK  there  are,  without  doubt,  that  will  look  upon  this  harm- 
less pamphlet,  as  a  libel  and  invective  satire,  because  the  author  has 
not  put  his  name  to  it ;  but  the  bookseller's  printing  his  true  name, 
and  place  of  abode,  wipes  off  that  objection. 

But,  if  any  person  be  yet  so  curious,  as  to  inquire  after  me,  I 
can  assure  hiro,  I  have  conjured  the  stationer  not  to  declare  my 
name  so  much  as*  to  his  own 'wife ;  not  that  i  am  ashamed  of  the 
design,  no,  I  glory  in  it ;  nor  much  of  the  manner  of  writing,  for 
I  have  seen  books,  with  the  authors  names  to  them,  not  much  bet. 
ter  written ;  neither  do  I  fear  I  should  be  proud,  if  the  book  takes, 
and  crest-fallen,  if  it  should  not ;  I  am  not  a  person  of  such  a  ten- 
der constitution : 


Valeat  res  ludicm,  'si  roe 


Palma  negata  macrum,  donata  reducat  opimoin. 

But,  upon  other  pressmg  and  important  reasons,  Hhough  I  am  re- 
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tolred  not  to  be  known,  yet  I  intend  to  ^re  you  tome  account 
of  myself,  enough  to  exempt  me  from  being  so  pitiful  and  inconsi. 
derable  a  felloW,  as,  posnbly,  some  incensed  females  may  endea- 
Toar  to  represent  me* 

I  was  bred  a  scholar,  but  let  none  reproach  me  with  it,  for  I 
have  no  more  learning  left,  than  what  may  become  a  well-bred 
gentleman.  I  hate  had  the  oppoi'tunity,  if  not  the  advantage,  of 
seeing  all  France  and  Italy  Tery  particularly ;  Grermany  and  the 
Spanish  Netherlands  en  passant.  I  hate  walked  a  currant,  in  the 
bands  of  Monsieur  ProTosts,  the  French  king's  dancing.master  ; 
and  sereral  times  pushed  at  the  plastron  of  Monsieur  Fliboy  )e 
Vieux.  Now,  I  hope,  these  qualities,  joined  with  f^  white  pe- 
ruke, are  sufficient  to  place  any  person  hors  de  lapwrteh^  ont'of 
the  reach  of  contempt. 

At  my  return  from  France,  I  was  adrised  by  my  friends  to  seti 
tie  myself  in  the  world,  that  is,  to  marry.  When  I  went  first 
amongst  the  ladies  upon  that  account,  I  found  them  rery  oblig. 
ing,  and,  as  I  thought,  coming.  I  wondered  *  mightily,  what 
might  be  the  reason  could  make  mc  so  acceptable ;  but  afterwards 
found  it  was  the  scent  of  France,  which  was  then  strong  upon  me ; 
for,  according  as  that  perfume  dlecayed,  my  mistresses  grew  colder 
and  colder. 

But  that,  which  precipitated  me  into  ruin,  was  this  following 
accident  Being  once  in  the  company  of  some  ladies,  amongst 
othiT  discourses,  we  fell  upon  the  comparison  betwiiLt  the  French ' 
and  English  nations :  And  here  it  was,  that  I, .  Tery  imprudently, 
maintained,  ^ven  agsunst  my  mistress,  that  a  French  lacquey  was 
not  so  good  as  an  English  gentleman.  The  scene  was  immediately 
changed  ;  they  all  looked  upon  me  with  anger  and  disdain ;  they 
said  I  was  unworthy  of  that  little  breeding  I  had  acquired,  of  that 
small  parcel  of  wit  (for  they  would  not  have  me  esteemed  a  mere 
fool,  because  I  had  been  so  often  in  their  company)  which  nature 
had  bestowed  upon  me,  since  I  made  so  ill  use  of  it,  as  to  main- 
tain  such  paradoxes.  My  mistress  for  erer  forbids  me  the  house, 
and,  the  next  day,  sends  me  my  letters,  and  demands  her  own ; 
bidding  me  pick  up  a  wife  at  the  plough.tail,  for  it  wast  impossible 
any  woman  well  bred  would  ever  cast  her  eyes  upon  me. 

I  thought  this  disgrace  would  hare^  brought  me  to  my  grave ;  it 
impaired  my  health,  robbed  mc  of  iny  good  humour.  I  retired 
from  all  company,  as  well  of  men  as  of  women,  and  have  lived 
a  solitary  melancholy  life,  and  continued  a  batchelor,  to  thli 
day. 

I  repented  heartily,  that,  at  my  return  from  my  trarels,  I  did 
not  put  myself  into  a  livery,  and,  in  that  habit,  go  and  seek  en* 
tertainment  in  some  great  man's  house  ;  for  it  was  impossible,  but 
good  must  have  arrived  to  me  from  so  doing.  It  was  a  la  mode 
to  have  French  servants  ;  and  no  person  of  quality,  but  esteemed 
it  a  disgrace,  if  he  had  not  two  or  three  of  that  nation  in  his'  re* 
tinae ;  so  that  I  had  no  reason  to  fear,  but  that  I  should  soon  find 
A  condition. 
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After  I  bad  insinuated  myself  into  one  of  tbese  houses,  I  had 
just  reason  to  expect,  if  I  could  haye  concealed  myself  from  be- 
ing an  Englishman,  that  some  young  lady  ivith  a  ^reat  portion 
should  run  a>yay  with  me,  and  then  I  had  been  made  for  erer. 
But,  if  1  had  followed  bad  courses,  and  robbed  upon  the  high. 
way,  as  the  subject  of  this  history  did,  1  might  hare  expected 
the  same  ciTilities  in  prison,  the  same  intercessions  for  my  life, 
and,  if  those  had  not  prerailed,  the  same  glorious  death,  lying  in 
state  in  Tangier  Tavern,  and  being  embalmed  in  the  ladies  tears. 
And  who  is  there,  worthy  the  name  of  a  man,  that  wonld  not 
prefer  such  a  death  before  a  mean,  solitary,  and  inglorious  life  ? 

i  design  but  two  things  in  the  writing  this  book  :  One  is,*  that 
the  next  Frenchman  that  is  hanged  may  not  cause  an  u  pro  re  in  this 
imperial  city  ;  which  I  doubt  not  but  I  have  effected. 

The  other  is  a  much  harder  task :  To  set  my  countrymen  on 
eren  terms  with  the  French,  as  to  the  English  ladies  affections :  If 
I  should  bring  th^s  about,  t  should  esteem  myself  to  hare  contri« 
buted  much  to  the  good  of  this  kingdom. 

One  remedy  there  is,  which,  possibly,  may  conduce  something 
towards  it. 

I  hare  heard,  that  there  is  a  new  invention  of  transfusing  the 
blood  of  one  animal  into  another,  and  that  it  has  been  cxperi. 
mented  by  putting  the  blood  of  a  sheep  into  an  Englishman.  I  am 
against  that  way  of  experiments;  for,  should  we  make  all  English- 
men sheep,  we  should  soon  be  a  prey  to  the  loure, 

I  think  I  can  propose  the  making  that  experiment,  a  more  ad- 
vantageous way.  I  would  have  all  gentlemen,  who  have  been  a 
full  year,  or  more,  out  of  France,  be  let  blood  weekly,  or  oft. 
ener,  if  they  can  bear  it.  Mark  how  much  they  bleed ;  transfuse 
so  much  French  lacquey's  blood  into  them  ;  replenish  these  last 
Out  of  the  English  footmen,  for  it  is  no  matter  what  becomes  of 
them.  Repeat  this  operation  Mies  quoties^  and,  in  process  of 
time,  you  will  find  this  event:  Either  the  English  gentlemen  will 
be  as  much  beloved  as  the  French  lacquics,  or  the  French  lacquiei 
as  little  esteemed  as  the  English  gentlemen. 

But  to  conclude  my  apology  :  I  have  certainly  great  reason  to 
conceal  my  name ;  for,  if  I  suffered  so  severely  for  only  speaking 
one  word  in  a  private  company,  what  punishment  will  be  great 
enough  for  a  relapsed  heretick  publishing  a  book  to  the  same  par. 
poseF  I  must  certainly  do  as  that  Irish  gentleman  that  let  a  scape 
in  the  presence  of  his  mistress ;  run  my  country,  shave  my  head, 
and  bury  myself  in  a  monastery,  if  there  be  any  charitable  enoog^ 
to  harbour  a  person  guilty  of  such  heinous  crimes. 


(    40S    ) 

THX 

ROYAL  FISHING  REVIVED. 

^^berein  is  demonstrated,  from  what  Causes  (he  Dafch  have  upon  the  Matter  in* 
fToased  the  Fishing  Trade  in  his  M ajest^s  Seas,  wherein  the  Principles  of  all 
th«  Trades  they  drive  in  the  Worfd  are  chiefly  foanded :  As  also  from  vtiat 
Cansea  the  English  have  lost  (be  Fishing  Trade,  to  tlie  Endangering  the  ainall 
Remainder  of  the  Trades  Ihey  yet  enjoy.  Togetlier  with  Expedients  by  which 
the  Fishing  Trade  may  be  redeemed  by  the  English ;  and  Proposals  for  Carry- 
inc  on  so  great  a  Work.  Hombly  offered  (o  the  Consideration  of  the  King  iuid 
Parliaiocnt. 

Ijondon:  Printed  by  Thomas  Ratcliffe  for  the  Aothor,  1670.    Quarto»  containing 

twelve  Pages. 


Here  we  are  presented  with  the  State  of  the  Fishery  in  the  British  Seas*,  trhen  King 
Charles  II.  seemed  inclined  to  maintain  the  Right  of  hisSubjectSy  and  to  pro- 
tect them  in  the  Employment  of  tliat  vaJaable  Branch  of  Trade.  It  is  but 
short,  hut  it  methodically  and  rationally  gives  us  the  Advantages  which  the 
Dutch  gainhy  that  Trade,  with  Ih^  Rea<H)n  of  those  Ad»aniages:  The  Hinder- 
ances,  which  obstruct  the  English  in  the  Prosecution  theieof :  The  Means  where- 
by the  English  may  redeem  the  Fishing  Trade :  And  so  concludes  with  Prapo* 
aab  for  carrying  on  this  great  Work. 

A  DVANTAGES  the  Dutch  hare  in  the  fishing  trade,  with  thg 
•^*'  reasons  of  them  ;  viz. 

1.  Multitudes  of  men,  above  any  other  nation. 

2.  Cheapness  of  building^  all  sorts  of  ships  for  this  trade,  abovg 
any  other  place. 

.    3.  Their  convenient  building  ships  for  this  trade,  above  any  other 
place. 

4.  GVeatness  of  vent  in  foreign  trade  for  all  sorts  of  commodi. 
ties,  returned  in  barter  for  their  fish,  above  any  other  place. 

5.  Their  excellency  in  packing  and  curing  ali  sorts  of  fish  (exm 
ccpt  red^herrings)  above  any  other  place. 

THE    REASONS, 

First,  Their  multitudes  of  mariners  and  fishermen  proceed  not 
from  the  convenicncy  of  their  coasts,  for  all  the  fish  they  take  are 
generally  npon  the  coasts  of  England,  Scotland,  and  the  Orcades; 
and  so  might  be  more  conveniently  caught  by  us :  Nor  from  tha 
convcniency  of  their  harbours,  ours  in  number  and  excellency  far 
exceeding  theirs :  But  from  the  freedom  that  they  give  people  of 
all  nations,  above  any  other  place  ;  whereby  those  people  enjoys* 
ing  what  they  desire,  and  being  kept  in  constant  employment,  ara 
no  way  subject  to  sedition  or  murmur  against  the  state;  to  the  in« 
comparable  strengthening  as  well  as  Inriching  thereof. 

Secondly,  The  cheapness  of  their  building  ships  for  this  trada 
proceeds :  1.  From  the  great  quantities  and  cheapness  of  timber 
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they  bare  down  the  Rbine  and  Maeze,  as  also  out  of  Nonrajr^ 
and  the  Baltick  Sea,  in  return  of  the  68h  and  other  comonoditicf 
Tented  there  by  thenu  3.  Cheapness  of  pitch,  tar,  hemp,  and 
iron,  Sec,  abo?e  any  other  place,  which  are  in  great  measnref  re- 
turned  upon  the  product  of  their  fish.  3.  Lowoess  for  interest  of 
money,  above  any  other  place. 

Thirdly,  Their  convenient  building  of  ships  for  this  trade,  is 
from  the  encouragement  and  freedom  they  give  to  all  sorts  of  ban- 
ders of  all  nations,  whereby  ingenuity  and  industry  is  improved,  as 
also  the  builders,  above  any  other  place* 

Fourthly,  The  greatness  of  vent  of  all  sorts  of  commodities,  re- 
turned in  product  of  the  fish,  -is  from  the  lowness  of  their  customs 
for  the  same,  and  lowness  of  interest  money ;  conveniency  and 
cheapness  of  shipping,  above  any  other  place. 

Fifthly,  The  eicellency  and  reputation  of  curing  and  packing 
their  fish,  proceeds  from  the  careful  inspection  of  the  States  of  the 
United  Netherlands,  above  any  other  place ;  and  their  caring  ou 
ship-board,  and  then  repacking. 

These  advantages  have  been  in  process  of  time  so  well  improved 
by  the  Dutch,  that  they  have  not  only  gained  to  themselves  almost 
the  sole  fishing  in  his  majesty's  seas ;  but  principally  upon  this  ac 
count  have  very  near  beat  us  out  of  all  our  other  most  profitable 
trades  in  all  parts  of  the  world.  Nor  have  the  English  any  reason 
to  hope  to  retain  the  residne  of  those  trades,  which  they  yet  enjoy, 
unless  they  may  be  relieved  in  the  fishing  trade,  from  these  disad- 
vantages  and  inconveniences  following ;  which  are, 

First,  Scarcity  of  people  :  Although  the  coast  of  England,  with 
a  limitation  of  five  miles  from  it,  will  maintain  more  people  than 
all  the  United  Netherlands. 

Secondly,  Dearncss  of  building  ships  for  this  traiie ;  so  that  a 
Dutch  ship,  of  equal  dimensfon,  is  built  for  half  the  price. 

Thirdly,  Inconvenient  building  of  shipping ;  so  as  a  Dutch  ship, 
of  equal  bigness,  is  sailed  with  half  the  hands. 

Fourthly,  Want  of  vent  for  all  sorts  of  commodities,  returned 
in  barter  for  the  fish  in  foreign  trade. 

Fifthly,  The  negligent  and  corrupt  curing  of  fish  by  the  Eng. 
Itsh  (except  red.her rings)  whereby  their  reputation  is  far  less  than 
those  that  are  cured  by  the  Dutch. 

TUE  REASONS. 

First,  Scardty  of  people  upon  the  coast  of  England,  is  occasi- 
oHed  by  our  peopling  the  American  plantations,  the  re-peopling 
Ireland,  since  the  great  massacre  there,  the  late  great  plague  in 
the  year  1665,  and  the  law  against  naturalisation,  which  permits 
no  foreigner  to  partake  equal  freedom  with  the  English  in  this 
trade ;  and  corporations,  which  restrain  the  freedom  of  this  trade, 
to  the  very  few  freemen  of  them. 

Secondly,  Deamess  of  shipping  for  this  trade  proceeds  :  1.  From 
the  dearness  and  scarcity  of  timber  in  England.  S.  From  the  act 
of  navigation,  which  not  only  restrains  the  importation  of  timber^ 
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{kitefcy  ter,  henp,  and  iron,  to  these  dear  built  ships,  and  tlie 
diipe  of  the  natiTes  of  the  places,  from  whence  they  are  had,  whe» 
ther  they  hare  ships  or  not,  bot  also  it  gires  freedom  to  the  Datch 
to  import  all  sorts  of  mannfactories  made  of  these  growths,  which 
they  acquire  for  half  the  price  the  Englbh  can ;  whereby  the  Eng. 
lish  nation  have  wholly  lost  the  trade  for  fitting  up  ships,  for  this, 
or  any  other  trade. 

Thirdly,  The  inconrenient  building  of  ships  for  this  trade,  is 
from  restraining  the  building  of  ships  to  the  English  only,  who  are 
lery  few,  and  know  no  other  way. 

Foorthly,  The  want  of  Tent  for  all  sorts  of  commodities,  re- 
turned  in  barter  for  fish,  proceeds :  1.  From  the  greatness  of  the 
customs  upon  those  commodities,  which  are  twenty  times  more 
than  in  the  United  Netherlands.  9.  The  deamess  of  the  ships  in 
which  they  must  be  vented.  3.  The  jnconreniency  of  those  ships, 
compared  with  the  Dutch,  for  any  foreign  trade  with  those  com- 
modities. 4.  The  height  of  interest  of  money  here  in  England, 
aboTe  the  United  Netherlands ;  so  as,  besides  the  height  of  ens. 
tome,  those  ships  of  the  English  being  twice  so  dear,  and  sailed 
with  double  the  hands  that  those  of  the  United  Netherlands  are, 
and  paying  aboTe  one  third  interest  more,  the  English  merchant  is 
here  necessarily  incttml>ent  to  a  three-fold  charge,  more  than  the 
Dutch  merchant 

Fifthly,  The  negligent  and  corrupt  curing  of  fish^  caught  by  the 
Ehgltsh,  proceeds  from  the  want  of  a  constant  council  of  trade, 
which  may  inspect  and  govern  the  fishing-trade. 

Tke  Expedients  whereby  the  English  may  redeem  the  Fixh» 

ing'lVade. 

First,  F(\r  a  supply  of  men,  upon  all  occasions,  to  carry  on  this 
great  work,  it  is  proposed,  that  it  may  be  free  for  all  sorts  of  fo- 
reigners to  partake  and  enjoy  equal  freedom,  with  the  natural  sub- 
jects of  England,  in  their  persons  and  estates,  in  the  fishing,  trade  ; 
and  that  all  possible  security  and  encouragement  be  given  to  all 
sorts  of  foreigners  who  shall  assist  us  therein. 

Secondly,  That  all  restraints  by  the  freedom  of  corporations  be 
taken  away,  and  no  person  excluded  in  this  trade. 

Thirdly,  That  all  sorts  of  begging  persons,  and  all  other  poor 
people  (not  sick,  or  impotent)  may  be  employed  therein. 

Fourthly,  That  all  people,  condemned  for  less  crimes  than  blood, 
he  compelled  to  redeem  their  crimes,  and  in  some  measure  to  make 
compensation  by  extraordinary  labour  in  this  trade.     ^ 

Fifthly,  That  all  persons  in  prison  for  debt,  and  not  able  to  pay, 
may  be  employed  therein. 

Sixthly,  That  the  act  of  navigation  be  repealed,  whereby  all 
sorts  of  foreign  ships  may  be  employed  in  this  trade :  And  that  it. 
be  free  to  import  j)itch,  tor,  hemp,  iron,  and  timber,  whereby  the 
English  may  be  enabled  to  employ  all  those  hands  in  fitting  up  ships 
for  this  trade,  as  well  as  the  Dutch. 

Ser enthly,  That  all  customs  for  commodities,  returned  for  the 
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fish,  Tented  in  foreign  parts,  be  taken  off,  and  an  eqnal  eiciie  io 
be  ioiposed  in  lieu  thereof ;  so  that,  as  multitudes  and  concoune 
of  people  increase,  and  by  consequence  a  greater  consumption,  hli 
majesty *8  revenue  will  thereby  be  proportiooably  increased,  wid. 
Oiii  any  prejudice  to  this  trade. 

Eighthly )  That  the  statute,  de  Donis  Conditionalibui^mBj  stxad 
in  force,  so  that  fines  shall  be  no  bar  to  the  heirs  in  tail,  nor  re- 
coveries to  those  in  remainder ;  whereby  a  stock,  as  well  in  (faij 
trade  as  others,  of  all  those  monies,  which  are  spent  in  buying  ud 
mortgaging  land,  will  generate  into  a  common  bank  of  trade;  ud 
those  numerous  companies  of  other  bankers,  usurers,  scriTenen, 
and  sollicitors,  will  be  necessitated  to  seek  better  means  of  linng, 
and  thereby  the  vanity  of  luxurious  persons,  restraioed  to  tk 
bounds  of  their  estates  :  As  also  the  interest  of  money  will  bccoae 
as  low  here,  as  in  the  United  Netherlands. 
.  Ninthly,  Yet,  for  encouraging  foreigners  to  inhabit  and  plant, 
as  well  as  trade  with  us,  it  may  be  lawful  for  ail  foreignen  topnr- 
chase  lauds  here,  to  them  and  their  heirs ;  whereby  the  nsdoo 
would  be  inriched  as  well  as  peopled;  and  whereby  vastsumi  of 
money,  which  are  now  employed  by  the  Dutch  at  interest,  to 
the  impoverishing  the  nation,  might  be  converted  to  the  inriching 

of  it. 

Tenthly,  That  all  possible  encouragement  be  givoi  as  wdl  to 
foreigners  as  natives,  for  building  ships  for  this  trade,  in  IreUod, 
Virginia,  and  New.England. 

Eleventhly,  That  a  constant  council  of  trade  be  erected  by  pir- 
liamcnt,  which  may  inspect  this  trade;  and  during  theintenals 
with  his  majesty's  approbation,  may  make  by-laws  until  tbeneit 
session  of  parliament. 

Proposals  for  carrying  on  this  great  Work, 

First,  That  commissioners  be*  impowered  by  act  of  parlis^D^^^ 
to  enquire  into  all  abuses  and  deceits  in  the  management  aod  go- 
vernment of  hospitals,  and  of  all*  concealments  and  mis-conver- 
sions of  any  part  of  the  revenues  thereof;  and  that  care  be  taken 
for  the  future  to  improve  the  revenues  of  the  said  hospitals  to  the 
best  advantage ;  and  that  all  such  monies,  concealed  or  mis-en)- 
ployed,  together  with  the  improvements  and  overplus  (over  and 
above  what  shall  be  necessarily  laid  out  for  the  maintenance  aud 
repairs  of  the  said  hospitals,  &c.)  may  be  brought  into  his  majes- 
ty's bank  for  carrying  on  the  royal  fishing.  , 

Secondly,  That  the  said  commissioners  enquire  what  snms  o 
monies  at  any  time  have  been  given  to  charitable  uses  and  arecjn- 
ccaled,  or  have  been  mis-employcd  by  any  persons  to  whose  tros 
the  same  were  committed :  And  that  all  such  monies  may  beoroug 


be  em 
stock  in 


ployed  iu  buying  and  building  convenient  houses,  *°  , .    . 
in  setting  the  poor  at  work^  to  carry  on  the  royal  »»"*' 
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By  means  whereof  the  charge  of  mamtaining  the  poor,  inMli  pa« 
rishes,  will  proportionally  lessen,  to  the  unirersal  easement  and 
benefit  of  the  whoU*  nationi 

Fourthly,  That  some  reasons  for  altering  or  repealing  the  sta- 
tute of  43  Eiis.  c.  2,  intituled,  IVho  shall  be  Overseers  for  ike 
Poor^  their  Office^  Duty^  and  Accounts^  may  be  considered,  for 
the  benefit  of  the  royal  fishing. 

Fifthly,  That  the  children  of  all  lazy  and  idle  persons,  living 
upon  forests,  wastes,  and  chaccs,  may  be  employed  in  the  royal 
fishing,  and  that*those  wastes  may  be  improred  for  a  publick  good, 
and  the  revenue  arising  thereby  employed,  for  carrying  on  the 
royal  fishing. 

Sixthly,  That  all  victuallers,  higlers,  badgers,  &c.  formerly  li- 
censed  by  mayors  and  justices  of  the  peace,  &c.  may  be  hereafter 
licensed  by  commissioners  impowered  by  act  of  parliament,  and 
the  fees  and  profits,  arising  thereby,  be  likewise  employed  for  car- 
rying on  the  royal  fishing. 

Seventhly,  Whereas  there  was  obtained,  beyond  sea,  a  grant 
from  his  majesty  for  thirty-6nc  years, '  of  the  home- vent  of  coals 
from  the  river  of  Tyne,  upon  pretence  of  five-hundred  pounds . 
fine,  and  1838  pounds  12  shilling  annual  rent,  when  as  the  same 
might  have  been  leased  out  by  his  majesty  for  near  10000  pounds, 
per  annum,  if  his  majesty  had  been  rightly  informed  of  the 
value  thereof ;  wherefore,  it  is  proposed,  that,  by  his  ma. 
jesty's  permission,  the  said  grant  may  be  vacated  in  parliament ; 
and  his  majesty  be  at  liberty  to  let  it  for  the  best  advantage. 
And  that  his  majesty  will  be  graciously  pleased,  that  the  improve, 
ment  of  the  rent  thereof  may  go  towards  the  support  of  the  royal 
fishing. 

£ighthly.  That  like  duties  may  be  imposed  upon  the  vent  of 
coals  from  Sunderland,  as  are  at  Newcastle,  to  be  employed  in  the 
royal  fikhing. 

Ninthly,  That  all  such  sum  or  sums  of  money,  which  since  his 
majesty's  restoration  have  been  raised  and  collected  upon  subscrip. 
tions  and  benevolences  for  the  use  of  the  fishery,  and  do  still  re. 
main  in  the  hands  of  the  collectors,  treasurers,  and  others,  who 
ought  to  account  for  the  same,  may  be  forthwith  reduced  into  his 
majesty's  bank,  for  carrying  on  the  royal  fishing. 

Tenthly,  That  his  majesty  will  be  graciously  pleased  io  grant, 
that  all  discoveries  within  his  majesty's  gift,  not  yet  discovered  nor 
granted  away  by  his  majesty  (after  a  reasonable  and  fitting  reward 
secured  to  the  discoverer  or  discoverers  out  of  the  same)  shall  g^o 
towards  the  support  of  the  royal  fishiug. 

Eleventhly,  That  all  houses  built  upon  new  foundations  within 
the  city  and  suburbs  of  London,  since  the  year  1667,  except  such 
houses  as  have  been  consumed  by  fire,  may  pay  a  fine  to  the  value 
of  one  year's  rent,  to  be  employed  towards  Che  carrying  on  the 
royal  fishing. 
Twelfthty,  That  his  m^]esty  will  be  pleased  to  grant,  that  all 
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fines  and  forfeitqres,  not  already  granted  away  by  his  majestj-, 
may  go  towards  the  carrying  on  the  royal  fishing. 

It  is  hnmbly  desired,  that  these  proposals  may  be  examined  and 
Idebated,  and,  if  all  or  any  of  them  may  be  found  useful  for  cany. 
ing  on  this  great  and  profitable  work,  further  means  shall  be  horn* 
biy  offered  for  promoting  the  same. 


THE  CLOUD  OPENED*: 


OR, 


THE    ENGLISH    HERO. 

BY   A    LOYAt  AND  IMPARTIAL    PEN. 

Quam  facile^  emeus  dux  viia,  et  ohscura  lux  temporum  Huto* 
riaf  Si  non  ameniicgj  varus  est  qui  non  inepiue  litaoit^  Unu 
cus  sji  qui  Deo  et  veritati  obtulit. 

London,  printed,  A.  D.  1670.    Quarto,  containing  forty-eigbt  Pages. 

ON06YR0S  is  an  herb  worthy  of  asses,  a  lactoce  like  their 
lips,  rough  and  prickly;  yet,  if  herbalists  are  to  be  credited, 
a  counter- poison.  Adulation,  though  smooth  as  oil,  is  no  atezi- 
pharmick.  The  tame  beast,  a  flatterer,  is  more  spotted,  nor  lesi 
cruel  than  the  leopard  or  a  tyger.  And  with  the  gayety  of  a  ser- 
pent, the  rich  inamelling  of  an  adder's  skin  hath  no  unequal 
poison. 

In  the  late  tyranny,  when  reason  seemed  the  most  extraragsnt 
freak,  und  religion  and  loyalty  had  the  repute  of  such  grand  ma- 
lignantsj  as  a  plague  might  be  supposed  to  harbour  less  of  conU- 
gion,  a  mercenary  triflcr  would  have  the  usurper  Oliver,  an  OliTe; 
sure  after  an  happy  revolution,  no  one  can  be  master  of  more 
sense  than  the  clenching  panegyrist,  or  rolnminous,  nothing  wan- 
ted ;  as  much  a  stranger  to  wit,  as  to  our  nation ;  his  appetite  onljr 
sharpened  invention,  and  the  hungry  gut  vented  oracles.  Where 
the  scripture  on  the  rack  was  only  taught  to  patronise  impiety,  by 
making  bloody  and  blasphemous  confessions ;  it  can  be  no  won« 
der,  if  Gotham's  parable  was  forgot  by  an  eicotick  whifflcr,  where 
the  olVve  could  yield  no  fatness  to  usurp,  and  out  of  a  bramble 
only  could  come  the  fire  to  destroy  the  cedars  of  I^ebanon ;  such 
an  i^happy  land,  as  made  a  forest,  was  inhabited  by  wild  beasts. 

In  an  age  of  lying  wonders,  where  a  more  than  ordinary  anti- 
christ brought  fire  down  from  heaven,  it  could  be  none  of  the 
least  of  the  miracles,  that  a  fisher  could,  by  Pagan  worship,  trans- 
late the  brazen  image  of  a  tyrant  into  gold,  and  make  it  equal  to 
hundred  Jacobusses  or  more  pure  Carolines  in  Talue* 

•  This  It  the  smh  number  ia  the  cttalocue  of  psraphleu  la  the  Harlciu  LibWT^ 
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A  doubly  blind  bard^  first  in  hi9  own,  and,  as  some  fancy,  since 
by  God*8  judgment^  would  have  him  equalled  by  a  kingfisher.  But 
to  have  had  such  a  king  for  his  subject,  in  whoS'e  cause,  Chris- 
tianity might  seem  engaged,  sure  could  not  need  the  tem.ptation  of 
a  b|ibe,  to  him  who  had  not  renounced  the  christian  profession, 
though  pedantically  florid,  and  less  significant  pens,  serred  but  as 
foils  to  his  portraiture  and  sufierings ;  which  were  only  to  be  ta. 
ken  from  his  own  writings. 

Virtue,  which  is  content  with  her  own  reward,  and  loyalty, 
which  expects  no  recompence  below  heaven,  know  npt  how  to  de- 
scend to  that  truckling  and  servile  assentation,  which  has  no  better 
hieroglyphick,  than  the  most  impure  of  creatures,  the  sometimes 
fawning,  and  at  others,  snarling  and  biting  cur. 

The  deceased  general  may  merit  some  grateful  epicediums,  above 
snch  dismal  ditties  as  attend  upon  executions,  which  seem  more  mer. 
ciless  than  the  extremities  of  the  law ;  while  the  executioner  in  me- 
tre is  more  barbarous  than  the  hangman.  The  muses  have  little  to 
do  with  Mars;  yet  they  must  not  permit  a  praiseworthy  person 
to  die,  if  they  have  any  faith  for  their  arch-priest  the  prince  of  Ly* 
ricks.  It  is  a  tribute  due  to  allegiance,  to  commend  him  whom  a 
king  would  honour.  Commands,  strong  as  mustard,  may  seem  un- 
necessary to  make  the  nation's  eyes  water  into  elegies  for  his  loss, 
who  was  the  supposed  restorer  of  their  sight ;  the  blessed  instru. 
ment  of  returning  a  king,  who  may  be  truly  called,  The  light  of 
our  eyes.  Who  would  not  melt  by  a  compassion,  if  obdurate  for 
lesser  losses,  for  the  muses  Helicon,  what  the  poets  might  call, 
showers  of  tear^,  might  seem  expedient  when  it  is  grown  so  mud- 
dy, as  It  cannot  furnish  out  so  much  clear  wit  as  can  sprinkle  an 
hearse.  Foolish  versifiers,  like  to  schismatical  pulpiteers,  by 
racked  hyperbole's  and  tentercd  allegories,  make  the  most  sober 
truths  discredited;  folly  dispruses  those  she  would  commend,  and 
diminishes  glory,  by  seeking  to  multiply  it* 

IVho  would  not  believe  that  a  fable,  which  must  have  all  the 
bcathon  Gods  brought  into  the  scene  for  the  delivery  ?  He  who 
ariseth  early,  and  praiseth  his  friend  aloud,  it  shall  be  reputed  to 
him  for  a  curse,  if  the  wisest  of  men  is  to  be  believed.  That  a  too 
early  and  inconsiderate  commendation  can  irritate  envy  and  con- 
tradiction, which  might  have  slept,  if  not  awaked  by  rash  and  un- 
timely bauling,  may  be  easily  now  demonstrated  from  the  discour-' 
ses  of  folly. 

Whether  design  or  chance  renders  more  famous,  is  uncertain. 
History  can  furnish  us  with  a  coward,  who  by  the  loss  of  his  head, 
grew  victorious;  by  a  virtue  inherent  in  the  spurs  of  honour,  the 
more  generous  beast,  which  is  intitled  to  want  of  brains,  trans>- 
porting  to  noble  atchievements.  A  defect  in  the  noddle  hath  ren- 
dered not  few  strangely  supereminent,  whose  excelling  disposition , 
like  that  of  an  inraged  horse,  hath  qualified  for  the  rushing  into  a 
battle.  The  Psalmist  will  have  an  horse  a  vain  thing  to  save  a  man; 
to  raise  one  to  a  fair  mount  of  honour,  some  can  iostai^ce  H.  0, 

YOU.  VII.  »d 
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who  for  a  knighthood  and  lordship  would  cry  6od.a.iDercyt(i 
Ills  beast. 

Thomas  Anello,  is  not  the  only  example  of  a  brntish  Talonr  at. 
taining  to  a  mnshroom  grandeur :  Nor  was  the  puny  thief  Da  Val 
the  first  robber  who  lay  in  state,  by  pompous  folly  to  be  made 
more  inglorious. 

The  Aerian  stalking  nag  (on  whom  the  subtle  fowlers  of  pha. 
natiqism  set  their  aim  to  shoot  at  game  royal)  had  his  hnage  or. 
dered  to  be  made  by  the  grand  bogglers  at  ceremonies,  and  decrf. 
crs  of  superstition ;  which  intended  for  an  honour,  made  him  to 
auffer  in  ef^  for  a  traitor ;  while  a  freak-inspired  sectary  cnt  off 
Hn  head  equally  stupid,  with  that  which  he  had  devoted  to  the  Tarn 
idol  of  a  foolish  reformation. 

The  protector  of  flies,  carried  in  state  like  to  a  Pagan  deitj, 
might  seem  worshipped  by  an  heathenish  idolatry ;  while  our  Getu 
tiles,  schism's  fly.blows,  haTing  gained  wings  by  the  warmth  of  his 
bounty,  with  buzzing  acclamations  attended  on  their  Beelzebub. 

Zisca  would  hare  a  drum  made  of  his  skin ;  and  onr  glorioos 
Edward  would  have  his  Tictorious  corpse  carried  for  a  terror  to 
his  enemies ;  but  nothing  can  be  more  vain  than  to  take  a  pleasure 
in  the  horering  of  those  dire  rapours  aboTe  ground,  who  migbt 
seem  to  have  cleft  it  for  contagion. 

Vainly  the  dead  are  embalmed  with  spices,  whose  lives  can  coo* 
tribute  no  odours  in  good  works  to  perfume  their  memories. 

The  surrivors  worship  of  the  dead  was  the  wild  superstition  of 
heathen.  A  commemoration  of  saints  and  benefactors  deceased, 
has  been  neither  the  irreligious  nor  impolitick  custom  of  sober 
christians.  The  honour  given  to  good  men  is  a  tribute  rendered 
to  God,  who  will  be  honoured  in  his  saints ;  the  praises  of  the  bad 
are  so  many  acknowledgments  to  Satan,  who  ii  thus  worshipped  k 
^is  images. 

The  mysterious  riddle  of  ioyal  grandeur,  whom  some  will  hares 
parent  to  his  mother,  and  his  father's  father,  a  prince  the  father  of 
his  country,  the  supererogating  Monk,  G.  Duke  of  Albrmarle, 
may  worthily  challenge  that  surviving  honour,  by  which  he  seems 
triumphant  over  fate;  if  not  a  principal >  an  adjuvant,  or  such  a 
cause  without  which  our  felicity  could  not  be  effected ;  if  to  vast 
plies  of  Jiving  honours  were  superadded  mountains  of  wealth,  and 
after  death  he  is  placed  among  kings,  who  seemed  the  restorer  of 
kingdoms,  no  wise  or  good  man  can  repine,  but  rather  confrata* 
late  the  felicity  of  that  age,  in  which  a  servant,  esteemed  faitfafol) 
found  a  master  truly  royal.  Honour  was  not  made  dishonoarabls 
In  our  general's  superadditional  titles;  the  atchievements  of  his  an- 
cestors, if  not  superior  to  most,  inferior  to  few  coats  of  arms  boros 
by  our  English  nobility ;  what  might  giTe  a  superemhience,  and 
fools  wijl  be  always  the  most  apt  to  blazon,  the  only  blot  in  the 
escutcheon.  Honour  must  be  fair  written ;  even  the  foantain  of 
It,  a  prince,  cannot  wash  away  the  blemishes  of  his  own  in^^'^S' 

The  generous  hcroe,  who  disdained  to  bring  in  a  king  fettered 
like  a  royal  slave,  or  such  a  beast  as  must  not  be  aUov«^  the  ^ 
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of  reason,  whose  crowning  is  in  relalioii  to  the  making  of  him  a 
sacrifice,  by  not  attending  to  that  rigid  zeal,  which,  inseparable 
from  envy  of  any  greatness,  which  might  exceed  her  own,  would 
have  kings  bound  in  chains,  and  their  nobles  in  fetters  of  iron ; 
the  intolerable  gives  of  a  Scottish  league,  by  making  princes  par« 
ties,  can  dethrone,  not  only  level  with  a  peasant,  but  equal  to  a 
brate;  if  giddy  fame  was  only  constant  to  this  report,  none  cotild 
think  honour  or  riches  misplaced  with  our  general,  except  such 
who  can  believe  cruelties  exceeding  these  of  the  Goths,  Huns,  and 
Vandals,  conferred  on  the  preserver  of  his  country,  a  recompence 
worthy  of  a  Bellizariiis.  The  devouring  of  a  serpent  would  be 
thus  thought  to  produce  a  dragon.  Our  George  might  not  have 
seemed  to  conquer  a  monster,  but  to  have  introduced  one^  in  in- 
gratitude equalling  that  most  monstrous  piece  of  barbarism,  the 
mischief. brooding  part,  which  venting  nothing  but  noise  and 
stench,  in  the  opinion  of  buffoons,  could  be  esteemed  more  honour- 
able  than  the  head. 

Him,  who  restored  the  fountain  of  honour  untainted,  none 
can  justly  envy  a  liberal  benefit  of  the  streams;  or,  who  would 
deny  some  larger  clusters  of  grapes  to  him,  by  whose  beneficence 
they  seem  to  have  the  uninterrupted  enjoyments  of  their  vines? 

Necessity  renders  the  proudest  titles  contemptible.  When  an 
Emperor  became  a  soldier  to  oar  Eighth  Henry,  it  might  seem  a 
timely  magnificence,  which  made  a  prince's  bounties  shine  in  a 
tent  made  with  cloth  of  gold.  The  prince  who  undervalues  him* 
self,  or  benefactors,  by  becoming  cheap,  his  kingdoms  and  armies 
rarely  want  purchasers. 

The  drums  must  beat,  trumpets  sound,  and  images  of  gold  be 
reared  to  make  the  people  fall  down  and  worship;  yet,  where 
worldly  pelf  is  the  only  motive,  wise  men  can  rather  suffer  the 
fiery  furnace  of  affliction,  than  pay  a  devotion  to  such  foolish 
idols* 

Speede's  chronicle  hath  a  remark,  That  he  who  thought  himself 
a  match  for  priaces,  the  Low-ceuntry  prince,  or  truer  king  of 
gjrpsies,  the  arch-canter  and  chief  idol  of  the  Aerians,  who  patro* 
nised  holy  hypocrites  as  sure  friends  to  religion,  as  he  was  to  the 
most  bosom-friend,  whose  neck  they  could,  well  contented,  break, 
to  make  way  for  the  espousing  of  a  whimsey,  the  great  Earl  of 
I^icester,  that  so  much  celebrated  favourite  living,  unmasked  by 
death,  could  want  a  commendation. 

Death  oaly  makes  true  confessions.  A  little  loss  of  air  (or  as 
much  breath  as  can  furnish  out  a  bubble  vanished)  leaves  the  most 
widd-imposthumcd  bladder  shrivelled.  What  equals  all  men,  lends 
an  impartial  viewy  and  unlearns  the  mannerly  distinctions  betwixt 
a  prince  and  peasant.^  Homer,  though  the  father  of  ficdons,  may 
gain  a  sober  belief,  while  he  will  have  hares  to  insult  over  dead  li- 
ons; but  envy  cannot  blast  just  actions,  which  (as  a  minor  poet) 
in  the  dust,  can  smell  sweet  and  blossom. 

Who  undervalued  life  in  his  country's  cause,  lillies  and  roses 
may  be  said  to  spring  from  the  tomb  of  a  no  less  renowned  hero^ 
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^ho  dared  to  do  as  ihacli  in  the  sea,  as  Curtius  in  the  land,  for 
country. 

Some  will  have  the  first  degree  of  reyifed  lojaltj  commenced 
at  the  Three-tuns,  and  can  dare  pul)UckIj  to  afer,  That  there  is  a 
knight,  who,  being  inspired  by  the  same  spirit  of  loyal  sack,  will 
swear  himself  the  author  of  our  so  happy  restoration,  and  tliat 
loyalty  or  ruin  were  the  only,  choice  left  to  the  general. 

The  serpent,  which  gave  us  the  sting,  must  afford  ns  the  core. 
Some  will  not  be  persuaded,  that  the  Juncto,  which  made  him  m 
cypher  in  commission,  contributed  no  vote  to  their  own  ruin,  by 
'putting  a  period  to  his,  gave  a  date  to  their  own  supereminent 
power;  and  thus  the  cunning  were  catched  in  their  own  snare: 
Yet  he,  who  infatuates  the  counsel  of  the  worldly  wise,  hath  the 
least  returns  of  honour  or  praise,  where  those,  forgetting  God, 
can  suppose  a  sacrifice  due  to  every  foolish  net. 

The  Lord  F.  (anagrammed  by  Heirjaxfaio  Mars)  if  not  the 
greatest,  no  slender  persuasion  will  allow,  none  of  the  meanest  in- 
struments, by  rising  on  the  back  of  I^ambert,  and  thus  to  have  no- 
bly expiated  thatbrutbh  folly  (not  to  give  it  a  worse  name)  which 
suffered  us  to  be  depriyed  of  the  best  of  princes.       ^ 

I  have  been  no  infrequent,  thongh,  for  the  most  part,  an  incre- 
dulous auditor  of  a  baronet,  who  would  have  the  general,  at  his  en- 
largement from  the  Tower,  craTO  a  benediction  from  Bishojp  Wroi, 
and  assured  him,  when  opportunity  was  propitious,  he  should  not 
be  averse  to  the  royal  service.  Neither  was  this  a  single  tradition 
which  he  had  rec^ved  from  his  loyal  father,  but  another  must  be 
attendant  on  it  equally  irrefragable,  a  promise  to  his  loyal  com- 
rades, viz.  nerer  to  bear  arms  in  England  against  his  prince.  This 
not  a  few  will  have  most  exactly  to  be  perfortned,  and,  hence,  by 
no  action  of  his  loyalty  to  be  impeached.  What  he  acted  in  the 
first  Dutch,  engagement,  and  what  was  performed  in  the  Caledo- 
nian war,  must,  by  a  milder  gloss,  be  interpreted  a  zeal  for  his 
country,  and  no  disaffection  to  his  king ;  but  the  more  rigid  ceo. 
sore  will  not  allow  him,  who  wounds  in  hands  and  feet,  no  enemy, 
thouglbnot  equally  mortal  with  him  who  transpierces  the  heart. 

A  superintendent  lord  would  be  a  privado  to  those  proceedings, 
which  might  call  the  wisest  brains  into  question  to  imagine ;  but, 
coming  from  so  supereminently  knowing  a  statist,  and  told  in  par- 
liament, he  may  seem  wanting  to  all  reason,  who  could  be  deficient 
in  the  belief  of  onr  general's  intention  for  a  restoration.  I  have 
beard  a  kinsman  and  retainer  to  his  lordship  arer  the  sight  of  the 
letter. 

Whether  0.  C.  L.  &c.  hare  not  complimented  with  rain  hopes 
such  as  they  never  intended  should  reap  any  benefit  abote  that  of  a 
deluded  imagination,  is  the  discourse  of  no  unwary,  if  none  of  the 
wisest  heads. 

The  supplement  of  a  chronicle  (which,  some  can  think,  might 
want  a  stout  Peter  Heylin,  who,  blind,  might  best  guess  at  dark 
intrigues)  must  be  incontroulable  to  eyince  the  truth  of  those  in- 
tents.   A  chronicle's  name  passes^  with^ome  grayer  noddles^  for 
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•n  antliority  equalling  that  which  the  Tulgarcreedlfath  for  a  ballad, 
which  their  wisdoms  conoeire  as  aathentick  as  the  dirinest  writ. 

There  are  rast  disproportions,  if  tiot  a  gulf  equalling  that  which 
separated  the  rich  man  frop  an  Abraham's  bosom,  betwixt  such 
who  write  to  giye  God  the  honour,  and  those  who  arrogate  dirine 
honour  to  their  foolish  imaginations.  The  hero,  in  the  romance, 
must  pass  strange  dangers,  encounter  monsters,  magicians,  and  gi. 
ants  in  difficulties,  and  be  at  a  precipice  for  ruin,  before  miracles 
are  called  in  for  his  dellTerance. 

Caesar,  who  writ  commentaries  on  his  own  actions,  though  none 
of  the  worist,  might  not  be  the  truest  of  historians.  Opinion  puts 
false  spectacles  on  our  eyes;  both  self-interest  and  self. conceit 
rarely  not  disease  our  sights,  and  make  us  resemble  ictericks,  who 
can  apprehend  no  colour  beside  their  own. 

Some  will  hare  it  to  be  numbered  among  those  rarely  numerable 
infelicities  of  loyalty,  to  be  huffed  by  erery  braggart,  not  only  out 
of  the  tributes  which  should  be  inseparable  from  rirtne,  but  must 
be  ever  incapable  of  worldly  compassion,  unless  lost  to  that  reason 
which  should  difference  from  brutes.  The  foolish  things  of  this 
world,  thus,  in  no  christian  sense  may  seem  to  confound  the  wise; 
but  they,  who,  with  a  grain  of  salt,  haye  only  a  mite  of  charity, 
may  pity,  not  envy  giddiness  adyanced  to  slippery  precipices. 

Though  a  sober  doctor,  in  the  languishing  state  of  the  body  po- 
litick, might  not  be  useless,  some  will  not  allow  the  metamorpho. 
sed  apothecary,  by  the  addition  of  honour,  lost  to  one,  while  he 
provided  sauce,  with  sippets  of  his  own,  to  make  an  harsh  parcel  of 
chronicle  be  more  easily  digested.  A  merry  transformed  surgeon, 
who  pretends  an  equal  intimacy  in  transactions  about  state-ulcers 
(if  truth  is  in  wine)  might  be  belicTed,  who  would  have  a  broom, 
stick,  with  a  rag  at  the  end  of  it,  to  hare  been  of  sufficient  efficacy 
for  the  Qiiracle  of  a  revolution. 

The  fanatick  O.  whose  name  might  imply  his  doctrine  fit  for 
lighter  grounds,  having  been  baffled  about  a  misquoted  piece  of  the 
Apocalypse,  was  sarcastically  asked  by  a  lord,  at  the  general's  ta« 
bic,  whether  he  was  conrerted  out  of  the  Revelations  ?  To  which 
he  boldly  replied  to  the  grandee,  equally  through  all  times  giddy/ 
That  it  was  not  the  Revektion,*  but  the  happy  Revolution,  ta 
which  they  all  owed  their  conversions. 

That  nature  should  produce  nothing  more  reserved,  than  our 
English  hero,  will  seem  not  the  least  of  our  nation's  wonders,  when 
some  can  impute  that  crime  to  him,  which  makes  all  things  more 
perlucid  than  glass ;  and  others  will  have  such  not  infrequent  per- 
turbations impetuously  moring  in  giddy  passions,  as  not  to  permit 
the  greatest  secrets  inconspicuous. 

The  marrying  of  a  niece  to  a  regicide's  son  might  call  loyalty  in 
question,  did  we  not  live  in  such  an  age  of  wonders,  where  nothing 
can  seem  strange.  Some  can  cast  away,  what  others  can  think  a 
foolish  pity,  on  a  lady  born  of  loyal  parents,  who  apprehend  not 
the  mysteries  of  flesh  atidl)loed,  or  rather  those  transcendent  onet. 
of  the  late  times. 
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It  is  not  tho  least  piece  of  charity  (if  some  may  be  credited)  to 
belieTie  he  nerer  inteaded  that  restoration,  of  which  he  was  made 
an  happy  iostrament.  His  own  pristine  loyalty,  and  that  of  bis 
untainted  brothers  (by  consanguinity,  not  alliance)  might  predis- 
pose the  re-imbibing  of  so  long  ciitranged  allegiance :  But  maaj 
swim  with  the  stream,  who  dare  not  oppose  an  adverse  torrent. 

Report  will  hare  the  £.  of  L.  drolling  to  hare  told  the  D.  that 
he  could  ncTcr  hare  heartily  cursed  him  in  his  life,  except  once ; 
and  that  was,  when  he  beat  down  the  city  gates.  To  whom  he 
merrily  replied,  That,  while  he  was  doing  the  work  of  his  masters, 
they  turned  him  out  of  commission;  but  he  conceiTed  himself  to 
bare  been  eyen  with  them.  Ridentem  dicere  verumy  quid  veial  f 
Can  be  the  question,  of  more  than  a  single  Horace. 

A  person  of  great  and  sober  honour  (who  rarely  xonld  find  a 
peer  in  that  unhappy  juncture,  either  in  estate,  or  loyally  engaged 
relations)  assured  with  voice  and  gesture  expressing  horror  and  in. 
dignation,  thjit  nothing  of  good  could  be  expected  from  this  man ; 
neither  by  his  agents  in  Scotland,  by  homebred  or  exotick  intelli- 
gence, the  least  glimpse  of  hopes  conld  arise:  But  a  sudden  lero* 
lution  tanght  a  palinode ;  he  had  long  expected  nothing  less^  from 
so  worthy  a  person.  The  shepherd,  who  would  be  reputed  wes. 
ther-wbe,  by  telling  one  it  would  be  fair,  and  another  foul,  in  all 
weathers  kept  his  reputation.  Our  late  times  can  shew  no  few 
successful  imitators  of  this  trifling  impostor,  who  to  this  foolish 
craft  owe  the  opinion  of  their  grand  wisdom. 

In  the  so  much  celebrated  march  from  the  north,  nigh  Dunsta* 
ble,  having  an  opportunity  of  treating  some  of  his  commanders, 
one  of  them,  a  perspn  neitiier  unsociable,  nor  of  that  rigidly  mo. 
rose  humour,  which  is  inseparable  from  faction,  informed  me  he 
oould  not  sufficiently  admire  at  the  universal  kindness  which  they 
encountered  in  the  march  from  Scotland.  If  a  king  was  in  the 
design,  nothing  could  be  more  vain  than  the  people's  imaginations; 
smce  neither  the  general,  nor  hU  followers,  could  think  of  it  with, 
ont  horror ;  and,  that  I  might  relinquish  vain  and  fruitless  hopei, 
thought  himself  obliged  in  civility  and  conscience  to  inform  of  the 
oath  taken  in  Scotland,  nothing  differing  from  that  which,  since 
put  by  fanaticks,  I  have  perused  in  print,  not  without  a  new  im. 
pression  of  horror. 

Christianity  will  induce  us  to  believe,  that  neither  the  general,  nor 
his  army,  were  guilty  of  that  atheistical  policy,  which  calls  God  in 
for  a  witness  to  a  iye:  Success  instils  new  thoughts:  Men  hare 
the  changes  of  mind  with  the  vicissitudes  of  fortune.  Factions, 
like  all  other  traders,  inriched  by  unexpected  returns,  disdain  all 
partnership,  divide  and  drive  different  interests.  How  easily  do 
tiiose  speculations,  which  seemed  as  high  as  heaven,  stoop  (o  the 
lure  of  every  fancied  profit? 

Cromwell,  though  he  snatched  at  a  crown  in  the  comedy,  oonkl 
not  expect  to  gain  one  by  the  tragedies  acted  over  three  nations. 
The  Earl  of  Essex,  who  would  seem  clear  from  the  suspicion  of 
treason  against  Queen  Elisabeth,  would  not  deny  that  su^osss 
might  hs^ve  made  a  traitor* 
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Tbcjr,  wko  feared  not  man,  might  suppose  it  hi  ▼ain  to  contest 
with  the  Deity.  The  general  and  his  army  heard,  in  their  expedi. 
tion,  the  Toice  of  the  people,  like  that  of  God ;  they  found  the  si. 
news  of  war  were  wanting;  and,  though  the  chains,  gates,  and 
posts  of  the  city  were  cast  down,  the  spirits  of  the  citizens  were  in- 
dejected;  who  had  engaged  to  restore  a  parliament  to  freedom  and 
bonour,  it  had  been  perjury  not  to  hare  performed  it,  though  som^ 
will  haye  the  act  a  high  violation  of  faith,  deserted  first  to  relin- 
quish the  patched  piece  of  folly  with  the  appeliatiye. 

The  army  introduced  no  king;  but,  haWng  settled  a  more  rati- 
onally supposed  parliament  in  freedom,  acquiesced  in  the  deter, 
minations  of  their  superiors :  And,  thus,  the  true  soldiers  of  king 
ud  parliament  finished,  without  their  cruel  aid,  the  war  so  long 
protracted  by  perjury,  rapine,  and  blood. 

It  may  seem  a  cruel  piece  of  charity  to  deprive  of  Christianity, 
for  the  better  intitiing  to  grace  and  excellency.  Who  came,  attha 
last  hour  in  the  gospel,  was  allotted  a  reward  equalling  that  of  the 
first  comers.  Such  converts,  as  are  the  joy  of  angels,  should  not 
be  the  envy  of  men. 

Some  will  have  the  Low-conntry  a  nursery  for  soldiers,  but  the 
most  unsuccessful  academy  for  religion  and  loyalty ;  who  exposed 
their  souls  and  bodies  mercenaries,  in  the  cause  of  a  rebellious  com. 
monwealth,  were  vainly  expected  good  subjects  to  a  prince. 

^Generous  persons,  that  are  apt  to  entertain  their  title  in  their 
beliefs,  can  suppose  our  general  no  ignoble  soldier  of  fortune, 
who,  fighting  long  under  her  colours,  attained  the  giddy  idol  for 
his  constant  mistress.  He  deserted  no  masters,  till  they  deserted 
him ;  a  Low-country  religion  both  obliged  him  to  a  party,  and  dis. 
obliged;  when  he  wanted  an  exchange  for  loyalty,  he  exchanged 
it;  and,  when  giddy  patriots  of  the  then  espoused  cause  were  re. 
turned  fairly  to  take  away  hb  commission,  he  as  honourably  relin- 
quished  the  deserters  of  themselves  and  him. 

It  is  a  blasphemy  to  affirm  him  a  deity,  though  we  may  justly 
allow  him  an  Hannibal,  aFabius,  an  Hercules,  a  worth  equalling, 
if  not  superexcelling  all  the  antient  heroes.  Some^  foolish  syco- 
phants will  intitle  to  more  wisdom^  than  God  ever  intrusted  to 
mere-human  nature ;  yet,  while  they  strive  to  deify,  make  him  tho 
fool  that  said  in  his  heart,  There  is  no  God.  He  who  can  take 
oaths,  with  an  intention  to  violate  them,  it  must  fie  a  strange  ex» 
cess  of  charity  which  can  allow  him  a  God  in  his  creed. 

General  Lesly  told  Potter  a  trumpeter,  sent  to  him  by  the  royal 
martyr.  That  he  would  serve  his  majesty  as  faithfully  as  he  had 
done  the  parliament.  The  Scot  gained  an  easy  belief,  and,  in  cha- 
,  rity,  we  may  believe  intended  what  he  promised ;  he  served  them  for 
money,  and  for  gain  (which  was  his  religion)  would  have  exposed 
to  sale  his  masters.  But,  while  a  necessitated  prince  could  not  go 
to  the  price,  a  king,  not  to  be  equalled  by  millions,  is  passed  in  ex« 
change  for  two-hundxed  thousand  pounds. 

Nothing  is  more  pleasant  than  the  junior  story  of  this  bonny 
Jocky,  who  ran  away  with  blith  Jenny,  stealing  sixteen  shil^np 
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sterling  from  an  old  mistress  at  Edinburgh,  to  defray  charges ; 
yety  by  temptation  of  so  vast  a  sum,  though  much  mowing,  and 
many  beams,  she  reaped  not  matrimony,  till,  her  fingers  being  as 
light  as  her  heels,  a  plundered  portion  made  up  the  match;  which 
was  a  muckle  day  of  joy,  as  the  good  countess  told  the  right  hs. 
nourable  Lady  of  OxfoVd,  when  her  husband  from  a  common 
soldier  arrlTcd  to  be  A  Scotch  general,  and,  by  heading  a  rebellion, 
became  an  earl,  to  giTC  a  reputation  to  his  future  rillainies.  Snakes, 
though  warmed  in  the  most  royal  bosoms,  will  requite  their  enter, 
tainment  with  a  sting.  Though  factions  may  seem  to  lose  their 
heads,  which  are  taken  off  by  honour,  yet  they  are  rarely  wanting 
to  fresh  op|>ortunities  for  mischief. 

Our  generous  champion,  when  he  had  espoused  loyalty,  and  ac« 
quired  deseryed  honour,  by  the  eyil  principle  of  no  mercenary  «pi. 
rit,  made  conscience  a  prostitute  to  the  lusts  of  faction. 

Who  would  wound  our  hero,  in  the  weakest  part,  find  him  there 
most  impregnable.  .  Honour,  conscience,  and  gratitude  appear  in 
bis  vindication;  and  that  cruel  necessity  which  can  make -batteries 
on  the  strongest  resolutions :  None  will  fancy  it  brutish  sottish- 
ness,  or  that  the  most  daring  of  men  would  be  affrighted  ont  of 
reason,  by  an  inconsiderate  buffer ;  the  great  tie  bf  Christianity 
which  enjoins  satisfaction,  and  the  preserving  of  a  gencrons  family, 
famous  through  a  long  series  of  ancestors,  might  be  no  lesser  in. 
ducements  to  marriage.  If  in  some  things  he  resembled  an  Alex- 
ander  the  Great,  in  others  he  exceeded  the  more  Tictorious  Julius 
Cjesar,  an  husband  for  all  men*s  wives ;  excellent  above  his  famed 
ancestor  a  Fourth  Edward,  or  a  Philip,  who,  sirnamed  the  good, 
'wanted  his  virtue.  Our  hero  was  not  captivated  by  that  which  in. 
slaves  the  proudest  victors  ;  and  made  him,  whose  labours  filled  all 
the  world,  ridiculously  to  truckle  to  a  distaff:  In  this  a  more  than 
Kercules,  who,  by  an  invincible  fortitude,  endured  a  confinement 
which  might  intille  to  a  quotidian  encountering  of  monsters,  and 
not  less  frequent  triumphs  over  wild  beasts  in  passions. 

In  requital,  if  he  found  a  wife  not  rich,  she  made  herself  so. 
Some  can  fancy  the  riches  accruing  to  her  husband^  and  heir,  by 
fhfs  frugal  woman*s  means,  made  the  proudest  dowry  in  three  na- 
tions scarce  a  parallel  for  a  match.  It  was  a  rare  felicity  in  ages, 
when  the  parents  virtue  was  the  child's  dowry ;  who  neither  gain 
by  inheritance  nor  acquisition,  are  only  reputed  contemptibly 
poor:  Where  money  answers  all  things,  riches;  where  worth, 
virtue  may  seem  the  best  portion,  and  most  acquirable  of  perfec 
tions. 

^  Though  Lycurgus's  dogs  seem  to  make  an  infallibfe  dcmonstra- 
tion,  they  are  too  uncharitable  in  their  censures,  who  can  believe 
that  no  temptation  either  of  gain  or  profit  could  intervene,  in 
which,  with  the  transformed  cat  in  the  fable,  the  humour  of  mou. 
ling  not  returned. 

It  is  reported  of  Theophilus,  that  he  burnt  a  rich  ship  of  his 
wife's,  disdaining  that  the  covetous  folly  of  a  woman  should  ex- 
fl^ange  the  title  of  ^n  emperor  to  that  of  a  merchant.    Some  can 
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bope  a  more  crnel  traffick  found  no  acceptation  from  onr  indnpe. 
rator ;  othen  can  fear  an  Harpy's  talont  laden  were  nerer  an  nn« 
grateful  oblation. 

He  who  plucked  the  thomi  out  of  the  crown,  it  is  charity  to  be. 
]ieT&  he  would  plant  no  new  pricks,  or  Canaanites  resembling 
them,  in  his  side,  whom  he  had  returned  to  a  land  of  pro. 
mise.  I 

Who  moved  ip  so  high  a  sphere  of  glory,  as  our  hero,  could 
not  but  attract  clouds  of  envy,  which,  by  their  blacker  interpo. 
sore,  might  yeil  that  lustre  which  they  could  not  obscure.  Envi. 
ous  folly,  the  most  obnoxious  to  mistakes,  rarely  makes  not  more 
bright  what  she  intends  most  to  darken.  A  sober  scrutinist^may 
find  our  general  the  least  conscious  of  what  the  rabble's  idol,  re. 
port,  the  common  lyar,  broaches  from  frothing  hogsheads,  either 
for  adrantage  or  impairing  of  glory.  The  giddy  strumpet,  fame, 
wluch  is  eyery  idiot's  prostitute,  makes  no  stop  betwixt  the  ex. 
treams  of  honour  or  infamy ;  she  cherishes  that  which  we  intend  to 
blast  by  the  cold  wind  of  an  enyious  displeasure;  and,  while  active 
as  fire,  she  would  gratify  grandeur,  consumes  what  she  intends  only 
to  inliren  by  a  warmer  commendation. 

The  selling  of  a  prince  was  a  fatal  prognostick ;  may  the  sale  of 
loyalfy  be  more  propitious !  The  God  of  this  world  did  so  dazzle 
foolish  eyes,  that  nothing  was  to  be  seen  in  the  most  execrable 
traitor,  beside  unparalleled  excellence .  Treason  was  only  a  subtle 
resenredness,  or  a  pious  fraud  for  royal  advantage.  The  mammon 
of  unrighteousness  was  not  employed  to  provide  heavenly  places, 
but  to  promote  earthly  interests.  Some  can  think  the  greatest  Ju. 
das,  here,  might  haye  found  no  cause  of  desperation,  where  so 
many  pieces  might  have  intitled  to  honour  and  oHicc.  M's  case 
may  serve  out  of  many  centuries  of  observations,  who  (a  constant 
seryant  to  his  royal  master  through  all  changes)  proved  a  setter 
of  Oliver's,  pearched  high  by  mammon,  in  this  last  and  more  hap- 
py revolution  defaming  him  for  disloyalty ;  to  haye  been  so  grand 
a  virtuoso  on  record,  as  might  evidence  to  have  received  no  lesser 
stipends  for  annual  courses  of  treason. 

Though  he,  who  makes  haste  to  be  rich,  cannot  be  innocent ; 
yet  who  would  guess  the  greatness  of  guilt,  by  the  vastness  of  a 
contracted  treasure,  may  be  mistaken  in  their  arithmetick.  The 
general's  offices  of  profit,  and  places  of  honour,  none  can  justly 
<leny  him,  nor  a  wise  man  the  frugal  improvement ;  his  retinue  was 
rather  beneficiarthan  chargeable,  who  put  neither  to  the  expences 
of  wages  or  diet. 

The  courtiers,  and  his  own  servants,  who  revenge,  by  their 
tongnas,  the  loss  which  they  have  sustained  by  their  teeth,  rarely 
Bpeak  well  of  him^  whom  they  will  have  the  author  of  board- wa. 
ges  at  court,  and  to  have'sav^  half  in  his  own  daily  allowance; 
the  poulterer's  ware^  as  sacred,  must  be  untouched ;  if  it  met  no 
maim  at  his  tabic,  was  injoined,  new-roasted,  to  revisit  it  next 
day  in  company.  All  excesses  are  equally  dangerous;  if  he  obser. 
^ed  the  truly  golden  mean  to  inricA  a  family,  it  could  not  be  dis. 
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lionoarable.  The  story  of  Actaeoa  may  seem  no  fable,  w&ere  Uit 
blood  of  families  hath  beea  swallowed  for  their  healths,  and  the 
merciless  teeth  of  a  fawning  retinue  hate  deTOured  their  masters. 
Sut,  amoog  giddy  reports,  none  can  be  more  Incredible,  than  the 
menacing  of  an  only  child,  with  disinheriting,  for  expen^ng  five 
shillings  at  supper;  in  which  sum,  a  capon,  a  bottle  of  wine,  beer, 
ale,  rolls,  must  be  included  ;  though,  perhaps,  irine  might  lend  the 
only  occasion  to  the  passion,  which  he,  who  allows  to  children, 
adds  fire  to  fire,  and,  bya  fond  indulgence,  contributes  to  the  rula 
of  a  name,  when  debauched  nature,  to  quench  the  pretematunl 
heat,  renders  them  such  sp6nges,  as,  overcharged  by  liquor,  serve 
only  to  expunge  their  own  and  ancestors  glory.  The  philosopher 
would  have  cracked  his  spleen,  to.  have  seen  rast  piles  of  muck 
provided,  and  the  ground  left  unmanured,  where  nothing  could  b« 
wanting  that,  well  employed,  might  have  rendered  it  fertile.  I 
knew  a  pedant,  of  so  strangely  scrupulous  a  conscience,  that  he 
could  number  it  amongst  his  sins,  to  make  a  boy  more  learned 
than  his  father,  which  he  could  suppose  might  unlearn  him  that 
duty  which  hath  the  promise  of  long  life.  It  must  be  a  larger  por- 
tion  of  knowledge,  which  can  edify  for  perfection ;  the  traders,  in 
small  parcels,  gain  only  some  windy  inflations  which  can  puff  up; 
some  will  not  allow  it  above  a  windy  distemper,  which  so  long  dis. 
composed  our  body  politick,  and  made  that  duty  forgot,  which  ii 
a  just  tribute  to  the  parent  of  a  country. 

Not  a  few  think  of  learning,  what  Machiavel  says  of  religion. 
That  it  is  an  impediment  to  great  actions.  Blindness  begets  bold. 
ness,  and  folly  must  be  intitled  to  fat  and  fortunate,  or  else  the 
plump  schismatick  could  not  gain  so  great  an  harvest  of  foolish 
ears,  which  every  blast  of  false  doctrine  can  teach  to  bow  in  com. 
pliance  to  the  most  pernicious  Ignorance. 

Folly  may  be  pearched  high,  like  the  fabler^s  crow,  yet  not  se- 
cure from  a  fox's  craft.  Our  schismatical  reynards,  by  provoking 
fools  to  cant,  make  the  meat  in  their  mouths  a  purchase,  or  fall 
not  thus  to  gain  themselves  food. 

Though  the  general  had  a  mighty  spirit,  as  I  heard  one  phrase  it, 
the  woman  was  not  so  narrow. souled  as  her  husband;  if  of  any 
religion,  she  was  a  presby terian ;  in  the  time  of  the  plague,  sent 
five  pounds. to  a  non-conformist  sermon-maker;  bestowed  twclre- 
pence  a  piece  on  fifty  poor  widows ;  caused  her  son  to  said  tiro 
broad-pieces  for  plaisters,  to  the  gouty  versifier  of  the  gang,  whose 
feet  were  more  deservingly  nimble  for  her  lord's  honour  in  the 
northern  expedition.  They  will  not  allow  him  a  dram  of  charity, 
who  cast  no  mite  into  the  treasury  of  the  saints ;  but  wc  can  ho|)e, 
though  a  soldier,  he  needed  not  the  hypocrite's  trumpets,  and  the 
alms,  he  gave  In  secret,  will  be  rewarded  openly.  However,  while 
there  are  churches,  colleges,  hospitals^  or  any  publick  monuments 
of  charity,  he  will  be  acknowledged  a  benefactor,  who  seemed  to 
rescue  them  from  the  jaws  of  that  sacrilegious  wolf,  who  would 
have  glibly  swallowed  all  things  sacred,  under  the  pretence  of  leiU 
and  r^ormation. 
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He  could  not  be  ignorant  of  the  rix-thonsand  ponndi  Im  wifii 

lad,  iotentionallj,  dcToted  to  an  aims-house,  which  be  made  his 

own  ,acty  by  an  approbation.    It  may  be  imputed  to  an  improved 

religion  and  loyalty,  if  he,  grown  wiser  by  time,  was  a  less  zealous 

patron  of>  those  pernicious  house-creepers,  who  lead  silly  females^ 

captive,   to   wrhom  a  paradise  would  be  displeasing,  without  the 

taste  of  prohibited  fruit.     If  he  took  no  care  of  what  some  can 

call  the  houshold  of  faith,  none  can  deny,  worse  than  an  infidel, 

by  taking  no  care  of  his  own  family.     What  some  can  call  sordid^ 

ness,   if   equally  considered,^  may   be  found  a  noble  frugality, 

which  would  not  leave  so  vast  a  pudding,  contemptible  for  want 

of  suet. 

Some  will  affix  to  a  greater  statist  than  our  general  the  maxim, 
on  which  the  Indians  ground  the  neglect  of  God,  and  the  worship* 
ing  of  the  devil ;  but  evil  counsel  is  ever  worst  to  the  counsellor ; 
the  cunning  are  rarely  not  catched  in  their  own  snare,  and  he,  who 
digs  a  pit  for  loyalty,  may  fall  so  deeply  in,  as  the  most  loyal  may 
&nd  no  resurrection. 

There  are,  who  will  not  allow  the  greatest  pretenders  io  loy« 
alty,  to  have  had  an  equally  obliging  nature  with  that  of  the  pikes, 
who  devour  their  own  kind  last   Where  the  proTcrb  will  have  a 
dog  loved  for  his  master's  sake,  he  who  could  but  snarl  and  bark 
in  the.  cause,  and  knew  never  how  to  fawn  on  his  enemies,  to  be 
lost  to  all  respect,  might  call  the  grand  monopolisers  of  loyalty's 
truth  into  question.     Many  could  have  been  content  to  have  died, 
that  others  might  enjoy  that  right,  to  whose  enjoyment  they  owed 
a  cruel  death.     It  can  be  no  paradox  to  aver,  That  sip  cere  loyalty 
can  never  want  either  a  friend  or  reward ;  and  yet,  what  is  most 
strange,  that  contradictory  assertion  may  seem  equally  true,  That 
to  no  f  ucated  loyalists  the  most  wished«for  of  restorations,  by  the 
.extirpation  of  more  loyal  families,  hath  proved  a  more  fatal  enemy 
than  the  war.     In  a  baptismal  vow,  we  renounced  the  world,  the 
flesh,  and  the  devil :  Engaged  in  the  royal  cause,  we  might  seem  to 
fight  against  those  three  grand  antagonists  ^    if  the  younger  bro* 
thers  in  loyalty,  who  had  wasted  their  patrimonies  on  the  harlots 
of  schism,  and  could  be  content,  like  the  SH^ine,  to  be  fed  with  the  ^ 
hasks  of  every  false  doctrine ;   if  the  returned  prodigals  are  recei- 
ved into  favour,  Why  should  the  elder  brothers  repine,  having  the 
assurance  of  a  promise?  No  wise  man  would  trifle  away  time  to 
gather  cockles  on  the  shore,  when  he  may  set  sail  to  another  coun* 
try,  where  are  no  fickle  joys,  hopes,  or  fears,  but  an  Euge  Btaie 
is  made  the  prologue  to  an  eternal  felicity. 

Nothing  is  more  comical^  than  to  see  our  apes  of  loyal  grandeur. 
How  stately  are  the  deportments  of  foolish  mimicks,  till  the 
icrambling  for  nuts  exposes  ridiculous  ?  Lucretius  would  hafe  it 
no  lesser  pleasure,  secure  on  the  shore,  to  contemplate  afar  off 
n^en  tossed  on  the  sea.  Who  will  be  laden  with  this  world's  mer« 
chaadise,  are  the  subjects  of  winds  and  waves,  which  seem  to  sing 
iod  sport  in  theif*  ruins  ^   they  are  the  objects  of  a  fool's  aQvy^ 
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but  the  wise  man's  pity,  who  expose  frail  barks  to  encoonter  all 
storms. 

Some  can  fancy  our  hero,  the  wheel  to  which  we  owe  all  the 
▼icissitndes  of  giddy  greatness,  say  alternately,  he  was  an  enemy 
to  the  two  siiper-eminently  loyal  statists  ;  and  will  have  a  third, 
with  the  loss  of  land,  which  he  ever  valued,  like  to  itself,  dirt, 
purchase,  with  a  place,  the  delusion  of  a  pleasing  dream. 

The  gordian.knot,  which  none  could  unty,  an  Alexander  could 
cut.     It  Is  reported  of  an  angry  lord,    E.  of  P.  that,   being  in 
office,  he  made  it  his  business  to  break  wiser  heads  than  his  own. 
Though  some  praise  our  general's  conduct,  to  the  making  of  bj- 
perbole's  modest*;  others  will  have  his  head-piece   the  worst  part 
of  his   armour.      Who  pretend  to  be    most  knowing  in    those 
affairs,  to  think  that  Olifer  either  could  fear  there,  or  be  ignorant 
how  to  remove  him  from  his  command  in  Scotland,  is  accounted 
the  most  ridiculous  part  in  his  story  :    To  C.  he  must  have  been 
like  one  of  the  centurion's  servants ;  a  mutinous  seaman  must  have 
found  it  true,  by  the  experiment  of  a  lost  nose,  which,  to  patch 
up,  cost  him  and  Oliver  ten  pieces. 

Our  hero,  never  w^nted^  resolution,  which  is  the  best  sword  in 
war.  Had  his  head  been  as  good  as  his  heart,  the  nick-named 
protector  told  C.  Okey,  England  would  have  been  too  little  to 
have  contained  a  Nol  and  a  Jack ;  but,  heads  and  hearts  holding 
so  unequal  a  correspondence,  the  secure  tyrant  might  domineer 
over  three  distracted  natious.  Some,  like  chymists,  by  the  advan. 
tage  of  other  men's  heads,  may  do  miracles,  who  are  useless  with 
their  own  ;  not  above  tunnels  for  smoke,  yet,  by  fumes  inspired, 
pretend  to  all  things. 

Whom  not  a  few  have  called  a  delaying  Fabius,  many  can  think 
he  would  have  fought  with  a  daring  Hannibal,  upon  any  disadvan- 
tage ;  when  neither  the  odds  of  number,  nor  a  contradictory  com- 
mission, could  hinder  from  the  disadvantageous  engagement  with 
the  Dutch.  Miiiiemusy  was  an  emperor's  motto ;  Let  us  fight, 
boys,  our  more  undaunted  generals  ;  war  was  his  element,  and, 
Out  of  it,  he  might  seem  like  a  fish  out  of  water. 

The  opinion  of  the  stoicks  can  animate  Turks  to  brave  death  in 
war,  and,  in  peace,  intrepid  to  converse  with  the  most  fatal' con- 
tagion. Our  hero,  by  stranger  revolutions,  might  bo  easily  in. 
duced  to  embrace  the-doctrine  of  an  inevitable  wheel,  who  could, 
drcadless,  look  down  on  dangers,  fear  neitherof  those  bug-bears 
to  mankind,  a  plague,  or  war ;  so  much  a  proselyte  to  the  pre- 
dcstinarian  principle,  as  to  think  it  most  ridiculous  to  fly  that  fate 
which  is  unavoidable. 

A  knight  related  to  our  G.  dchortcd  him  from  the  Belgick  war, 
as  having  done  already  enough  for  the  immortality  of  a  name.  To 
whom  he  replied,  he  was  sent  into  the  world  upou  an  errand  which 
must  be  performed  ;  and,  whether  it  might  end  at  the  bottom  of 
th«  sea,  as  it  was  uncertain,  so  it  should  not  find  him  concerned. 
Some  will  have  our  hero,  like  the  poet's  Ajax,  who  disdah^ed  ta 
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be  Ytncible  by  any  except  himself,  and  will  ha? e  it  so  near  the 
finishing  his  errand  in  the  sea,  as  guns  were  placed  to  sink  so  great 
a  weight  of  glory. 

Who  conquered  the  world,  could  not  subdue  his  passions;  thoso 
mutinying  rebels  can  domineer  OTer  the  reputed  invincible.  Some 
'will  have  thunder  and  lightning  in  our  incensed  heroes  breath  ;  and 
that  he  was  least,  what  he  persuaded  others  to  be,  in  his  journey 
from  the  North,  of  a  sedate  temper :  Rather  than  peace  should  be 
with  the  Dutch,  he  said  he  would  never  wear  a  sword.  A  more 
sober  statesman  is  reported  to  have  replied.  He  had  rather  lay 
aside  his  gown,  than  that  so  unnecessary  a  war  should  be  com« 
menced ;  informed  him  of  our  want  of  allies  abroad,  and  moneys^ 
war's  sinews,  which  can  give  strength  to  the  most  infeebled  arms« 
make  firm  friends  at  home,  and  as  sure  foreign  alliances.  The  wise 
man  knew,  though  God  and  a  good  cause  makes  a  great  sound,  it 
is  the  tinkling  noise  of  coin  doth  the  soldier's  business  ;  and,  how« 
ever  justice  is'  pretended  in  all  engagements,  it  is  to  gold,  the 
world's  great  idol,  men  are  content,  not  only  to  make  the  sacri- 
ficc  of  fools  themselves,  but  even  their  nearest  relations^ 

War  is  not  only  sweet  to  them  who  never  tried  it,  but  to  such 
who  have  reaped  a  benefit  by  it ;  a  soldier  can  love  his  harvest. 
Some  cannot  arrive  to  his  wisdom,  who  went  out  of  the  world  with 
a  <  Thou  Fool ;'  with  full  barns  he  should  have  been  contentedy 
bis  soul  should  have  took  her  ease. 

We  have  had  the  war,  by  which  the  kingdom  is  so  many  mil- 
lions in  debt ;  our  hero,  in  probability,  might  have  lost  his  sword^ 
^and,  if  he  had  been  a  Dutchman,  might  have  forfeited  his  head^. 
tvhich  renounced  not  only  reason,  but  even  loyalty,  by  rashly 
exceeding  of  his  commission  ;  yet  the  extremity, of  law  might  thus 
have  proved  the  supreme  injury.  If  it  was  treason  in  our  general 
(as  in  the  case  of  an  Earl  of  Essex)  it  was  a  venial  delinquency ; 
if  a  traitor,  he  was  the  best  meaning ;  whose  superabundant  or 
zeal  or  valour  concluded  of  an  engagement,  by  the  mistaken  pro. 
position  of  the  accruing  honour  and  safety  to  his  prince  and  cou'n. 
try,  in  whose  cause  his  noble,  though  here  not  best  informed 
spirit,  could  have  been  content  to  have  finished  an  errand  in  waves, 
the  best  emblems  of  inconstant  greatness,  and  giddy  fortune's  fa- 
vours. The  method  by  which  he  seemed  to  restore,  he  might  have 
secured  his  country :  Here  a  Fabius,  he  might  have  effected  by 
delays,  what  he  could  not  by  fighting,  and  have  seemed  a  double 
restorer  of  this  nation,  whose  rashness  might  have  intitled  the 
demolisher. 

It  cannot  be  the  least  wjsdom  not  to  think  to  do  always  tho 
same  things.  Empirical,  or  valour,  or  medicine,  not  rarely  suc« 
cessless. 

Storms  succeed  the  clearest  sun ;  which  a  wise  man  foreseeing^ 
like  to  the  victorious  Charles  the  Fifth,  quits  the  stage. 

When  Cromwell  had  fallen  from  his  coach,  a  confident  of  his 
was  overheard  to  complain^  that  he  who  had  raised  would  ruia 
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them,  if  a  timely  care  was  not  taken  to  pretent  the  exposure  of 
his  wild  freaks.  Death  was  a  timely  friend,  nifch  to  the  end  of  hii 
wits,  was  near,  to  the  end  of  his  life ;  and  thus  finished  what  Maxa- 
Tine  called  the  most  fortunate  piece  of  folly. 

Some  will  haye  him  who  would  be  content  to  resign  his  gQwn, 
rather  than  there  should  haye  beein  a  Mrar,  to  lie  forced  to  resign, 
because  it  pro?ed  successless. 

Men  rarely  can  be  pleased  with  his  company,  whose  looks  may 
upbraid  their  miscarriages.  The  incensed  rabble,  like  lo  heath  a 
idols,  must  have  human  blood  for  a  sacrifice,  though  ifae  foolish 
oyerflowings  of  their  gall  can  be  pacified  by  no  more  gratefnl  obla- 
tion than  that,  by  which  they  express  all  ills,  ingratitude ;  sefdoin 
not  gratified  by  his  ruin,  who  might  most  seek  their  preservation. 

Though  Strafford  was  allowed  to  be  no  precedent,  yet  some 
will  erer  propose  him  for  an  example;  and  no  act  of  oblirion  will 
taiake  us  so  lost  to  our  memories,  that  the  most  unfortunate  earl 
will  be  forgot,  who,  incomparably  loyal,  was  impeached  by  such 
arch-rcbels,  as,  by  introducing  the  Scots,  were  guilty  of  the  high, 
est  treason,  and  the  most  implacable  enemy  of  traytors  fell  their 
sacrifice. 

When  putrid  members  were  to  be  cut  off,  the  body  politick  wu 
deprired  of  the  sounder  part,  which  might  have  secured  it  from  in. 
croaching  mischiefs,  while  an  unparalleled  prince's  clemency, 
which  gaye  fears  to  none,  and  left  not  the  greatest  Tillainiee  des. 
tttute  of  hopes,  administered,  in  the  grand  statesman's  ruin,  if  not 
H  just,  an  unhappy  cause  of  his  own  untimely  period. 

The  gratifying  of  tlie  weakest  heads,  with  the  loss  of  the  wisest, 
is  a  most  bloody,  so  is  rarely  not  a  most  successless  policy. 

The  Athenians  might  be  thought  to  hare  a  veneration  for  aa 
owl  only,  who  could  estrange  worth  by  an  ostracism. 

Some  will  hare  the  greatest  of  English  statists  to  hare  perished 
by  their  own  weapons.  One  wise  head,  like  Galba's  wit,  not  ill 
placed,  may  exceed  in  value  not  only  many  millions  of  money, 
t)ut  armies  of  men. 

Good  intelligence,  and  bold  trttth,  some  say,  could  nnfix  a  no 
tindeser^ng  relation  of  the  general's,  whom  nothing,  except  his 
displeasure,  unriveted  from  the  greatest  office  of  trust ;  in  vhich 
the  successor  may  seem  not  the  least  of  state  riddles ;  but  m^'steri. 
ous  grandeur  is  such  an  abyss,  as  fools  will  fondly  guess  at  the 
depth  of  that  which  the  plummets  of  the  most  comprehensive  rea« 
Sons  can  never  fathom. 

S6me,  who  are  uncapable  of  the  diviner  mysteries,  can  put 
themselves  to  the  troublesome  admiration  how  the  extemporary 
trash  of  a  canting  and  long-winded  schlsmatick,  in  a  chamber,  can 
be  preparatory  to  the  more  sober  devotion  of  the  chapel.royal  ? 
Or  how  the  true  loyal  and  religious  grandees,  our  incomparable 
converts,  can  keep  chaplains  to  assert  with  ^aper  pellets  that 
schism  to  which  they  must  be  greatest  strangers,  if  not  estranged 
to  their  allegiance  j  and  to  defie  their  new  bonoun  have  not  Uck- 
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ti  dp  their  old  Yomlts  f  The  actors  on  tbe  world's  theatre,  by 
shifting  clokes  and  beards,  act  different  parts,  and  interchangeably 
fill  ap  the  play  of  life  with  calamitous  scenes  of  misery,  or  ridU 
culous  interludes. 

Nothing  is  more  pleasant  in  onr  rerolations  than  to  hear  the 
|rand  enemies  of  the  prerogative,  and  the^  lordlj  branches,  the 
inost  confident  assertors  of  the  privileges  which  the  king  and  lords 
may  most  jnstly  challenge ;  and  the  same  persons  formerly  could 
most  nnjustly  impugn ;  who  deprived  the  throne  of  supporters  will 
ever  stand  in  need  of  one  to  cleave  to,  and  secured  by  the  unicorn 
can  be  dreadless  of  the  Hon.  The  least  friends  of  the  loyal  clergy 
will  ever  want  the  benefit  of  It  in  a  psalm  of  mercy.  How  ap* 
positely  is  the  prince's  prerogative  pleaded  in  the  favour  of  schism 
by  the  protosticklers  of  it,  which  would  allow  him  none  in  relU 
gion  ?  And  yet  thus  they  can  hope  a  privilege  for  such  as,  void 
both  of  tenderness  and  conscience  to  a  prince,  coikid  deny  htm  a 
liberty  they  would  huve  indulged  to  the  meanest  subjects. 

There  may  be  no  improbable  conjecture,  as  well  as  other  gran* 
decs,  a  confident  ignorance  might  easily  Impose  on  our  hero.  The 
intrusting  so  Talncd  a  body  with  such  an  illiterate  quack,  as  soma 
would  have  disdained  to  have  made  the  farrier  to  a  beloved  or  ge- 
nerous beast,  ran  lend  no  small  suspicion ;  the  patronage  of  the 
Btroaker  some  will  have  a  too  pregnant  example. 

Age,  ill  itself  an  invincible  disease,  might  assure  no  easy  con* 
quest  of  a  concomitant  distemper,  which  might  be  inthled  old; 
yet  twenty  years  of  superannuation,  and  twelve  of  deafness,  were 
esteemed  inconsiderable  in  a  nonagerian  woman,  when  a  wonder- 
working hand  could  appear  for  the  recovery,  tiie  stroaker  6,  sent 
by  the  general  to  restore  her  so  long  estranged  hearing. 

Simon  Magus,  Apollonius,  Peregrinns  Fhilosophus,  and  Alex* 
ander  Paphlago,  who  appeared  with  lying  wonders  to  give  a  disre« 
pnte  to  primitive  Christianity,  could  not  be  more  confident  than 
this  gracious  babe  of  the  presbyterian  reformation  ;  while  the  pu- 
ritans accuse  the  Papists  for  their  holy  maid  of  Kent,  Elisabeth 
Barton,  they  forget  Elisabeth  Crofts,  their  wench  in  the  wall:  As 
If  streaking  could  secure  the  wildest  adversaries,  every  party  hath 
been  provided  by  a  thus  trifling  impostor. 

Men  in  power  should  not  make  themselves  conscious,  by  such 
a  brutish  connivance  as  calls  God's  and  hb  vicegerents  honours  into 
question. 

The  boldi'olly  of  streakers  may  seem  a  mocking  of  majesty, 
and  the  intrenching  on  that  prerogative,  which,  conferred  by  a  St. 
£dward  the  confessor,  and  a  St.  Liewis,  on  the  kings  of  England 
and  Prance,  to  cure  by  touch,  must  be  reputed  sacred,  such  a' 
Jewel  as  cannot  be  alienated  from  a  crown. 

Miracles  need  not  be  called  into  the  scene,  where  natural  causes 
can  be  ascribed :  Stronger  frictions  can  cure  some  intercutaneous 
inaladies,  should  the  balsam  of  a  sweating  palm  be  denied  condn- 
sire  by  tiie  efflurinms  of  wonder-workiof  atoms. 
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A  knight,  a  relation  to  the  duke,  and  son  to  Uie  grandeTe  pa^ 

tient  of  the  stroaker,  gratifying  my  curiosity  with  the  atarene  of 
the  trifler,  I  heard  him  as  confidently  propose  Moses  an  example 
for  his  doing  of  miracles,  as  if  he  had  been  to  lead  the  Jewish 
tribes  of  pharisaical  presbyterians  through  a  Red  Sea  into  a  land 
of  promise ;  and,  the  invasion  of  France  being  then  noised,  the 
English  by  a  cunning  man  might  hope  the  recovery  of  what  diejr 
had  lost  by  a  wbe  woman.  If  the  braggart,  or  a  vouching  com. 
rade,  were  to  be  Jbelieved,  the  general  was  so  indeared  by  the  re- 
covery of  his  kinswoman's  eye,  that  he  would  not  allow  him  a 
night's  absence  to  gratify  the  Importunity  of  relations. 

Sinking  men  will  take  hold  of  reeds.  Stroaking,  which  coald 
hear  abominable  superstition  and  Jesuitical  contriTance  in  the  Pa- 
pists, must  give  a  reputation  to  th^  declining  cause  of  presbyte- 
rians :  The  wonder-working  lieutenant  was  the  most  affecting  dis- 
course of  that  party,  which  had  he  been  of  a  different  fancy,  for 
his  lying  wonders  they  would  have  intitled  him  an  anti-christ 

Whom  some  would  have  a  candidate  for  a  cardinal's  cap,  others 
will  have  probationer  for  a  fool's,  while  he  could  countenance  a 
stroaking  friair  to  enter  contest  with  a  prince,  and  shew  a  chapel 
less  efficacious  for  miracles  than  a  banqueting^house. 

It  hot  a  little  perplexed  Sir  K.  D.  and  made  not  a  few  merry, 
that  an  eminent  churchman,  with  an  honourable  title,  and  the  not 
disingenuous  son  of  a  grand  virtuoso,  exposed  an  innocent  to  dan- 
ger, and  themselves  to  be  ridiculous.  The  solemn  pageantry, 
which  attended  the  simple  Irish  priest's  stroaking,  to  wber  heads 
of  their  own  profeffion,  seemed  a  discretion  rivalling  theirs,  who 
with  kettles  afford  their  tinkling  charity  to  the  moon  in  an  eclipse.    , 

Who,  since  the  restoration,  gained  to  his  right  honourable  title 
a  blue  ribband,  and,  in  some  opinions,  was  intitled  to  a  refined 
wit,  and  grand  politician,  the  late  times  report  the  patient  and 
admirer  of  a  stroaking  lunatick,  the  unhappy  stroakcr,  whose  dis- 
turbed brains  for  their  recovery  might  want  more  drugs  than  an 
Anticyra  could  furnish,  which  so  long  deluded  the  most  active  en- 
deavours of  medicine,  attended  by  the  severest  discipline  of 
Bedlam. 

Who  can  wonder  if  nature's  rnde  draught,  a  soldier  polished  by 
no  art^  imposed  on  by  proud  ignorance  and  giddy  fame,  might 
give  a  stroaker's  folly  a  Commendamus  ?  where  the  wisest  heads 
might  have  their  judgments  called  in  question  by  their  hands. 
Desert  is  not  only  unattended  on  by  a  Mandamus,  but  rarely  en- 
counters an  un bribed  commendation.  Empty  heads  make  the 
greatest  sound,  and  full  purses  the  most  significant  noise  for  pre- 
ferment. A  fanatick  trooper,  who  might  be  lost  to  all  knowledge 
if  he  had  not  plundered  it  from  loyalty,  whose  library  was  not 
above  a  Barrow's  Method,  and  an  Almanack,  two  doctors  hands 
required  for,  the  granting  of  a  license  to  practise  physick,  he  pro- 
duced an  obsolete  Mandamus  from  the  grand  protector  of  igoo- 
rance^  Cromwell,  which,  in  the  worst  of  timesi  had  not  the  con- 
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f  deuce  to  Tisit  Oxford^  in  the  best  durst  encounter  the  most  learned 
Bishop  Saunderion,  who  in  vain  conid  resist  it ;  ten  angels,  power, 
folly  appearing  to  his  chanqeKor,  were  satisfactory  motif es  to  makis 
by  the  golden  rale  of  practice  a  true  licentiate. 

The  schools  can  make  it  dii^putabYe,  whether  what  was  intended 
the  greatest  encourager  of  virtue,  hath  not  been  the  least  ae^ 
qnainted  with  merits  Learning  and  loyalfy  put  beyond  all  dis. 
pute,  brought  to  the  tesit,  would  be  rarely  found  above  in  the 
fees  and  Mandamus  of  not  a  few  bdoted  fishermen  for  degrees  (as 
they  call  them  which  are  catched  by  a  golden  hook).  Losers  may 
hare  a  prating  license :  If  a  few  complain,  many  have' cause  to 
praise  this  golden  age.  He  must  be  wise  who  is  rich,  or  some 
whose  mercenary  spirits  can  give  so  glib  a  commendation  to  the 
most  deplorable  pieces  of  folly,  may  be  questioned  for  that  wisdom 
jirhich  makes  fools  and  themselves  equally  fortunate. 

Worldly  grandeur,  wifh  the  not  misbecoming  attributes  of  right 
honourable  and  right  worshipfnl,  sometimes  can  have  a  too  un» 
happy  resemblance  to  Pagan  idols,  which,  having  eyes  and  ears^ 
neither  hear  nor  see. 

Whose  wisdom  lies  in  another  nian^s  head  (who  can  bel>1ind  and 
deaf  for  interest)  may  make  a  comment  on  that  tezt^  which  wilt 
have  a  man,  beingin  honour,  compared  to  the  beasts  which  perish 
without  understanding. 

Some  will  have  our  English  Solomon  in  pain,  to  have  listened  to 
a  woman  for  a  remedy.  There  are  who  guess  by  the  touchstone 
of  physick,  whose  ignorance  might  exceed  a  fanatick's  sermon^ 
not  the  only  empirick  who  attended  our  hero.  France,  France^ 
often  repeated  in  the  opinion  of  a  Francis,  could  equal  the  titles 
of  an  emperor:  To  excuse  bis  mistakes,  and  make  a  parallel  for 
all  worthies,  we  may  repeat  the  Soldier,  Soldier.  jSome  think  they 
hononr  most  in  making  no  soldier,  but  an  uncommissioned  and 
peaceable  spectator  to  the  most  happy  of  revolutions. 

When  the  stinking  part,  offensive  to  most  nostrils,  had  hei^ 
presbyterian  appurtenances  adjoined,  which,  long  laid  aside  for 
sweetening,  had  not  deposited  their  rankness  to  clear  noses,  one  ' 
of  their  prime  votes  was,  that  no  man  should  be  capable  of  ofiice, 
who  would  not  subscribe  rebellion  lawful;  for  by  a  necessary  illa« 
tion  it  is  deducible,  if  a  war  against  the  king  was  just,  i  have 
heard  some^  not  of  so  ilKinformcd  judgments,  as  to  believe  the 
levelling  of  a  war  agaiust  a  prince  not  treason,  yet  so  loose-prin. 
cipted  in  religion,  that  they  would  assert  alt  oaths  and  subscriptions 
lawful,  which  might  render  capable  of  serving  the  royal  interest;, 
such  tools  were  as  profitable  to  loyalty,  as  the  gnosticks  to  chris. 
tianity.  He,  who  dares  not  trusts  God,  in  vain  may  be  credited 
by  man.  '  To  play  the  devil  for  God's  sake'  hath  been  a  common- 
proverb,  but  was  never  entered  for  an  article  in  a  sober  belief. 

Who  could  glory  in  being  confessors,  and  could  think  to  suf.* 
fer,  in  the  cause  of  God,  their  king,  and  country,  martyrdom^ 
air,  and^dict,  life  and  fortune  were  contemptible  trifles  to  them/ 

VOL.  VIJ.  fi« 
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proposiog  while  rolNst  in  confeBsloS}  and  pariile  is  tiitlr  MffiBriagi, 
which  migbt  be  prolognef  to  trains  and  inmortdttf ;  but  tadi^ 
trho  followed  deserted  U^My^  fti  the  people  oar  SnAonr  nto  the 
wilderness  for  the  miracle  of  loaves,  sedciag  worldljr  advaolages, 
might  pawm  their  souls  for  traeh,    aod  sia    for  a  HMmel  <^ 

It  IS  an  atheistical  piece  of  folly  to  disown  omiipoteiicyy  that  we. 
tnay  gratify  weak  surmieers. 

jTi^  custom  of  swearing  and  forswearing  hath^  in  our  nnhappj 
land,  took  away  the  sense  of  perjury ;  by  the  no  lAfrequMit  osa 
4)f  poison,  it  went  into  the  opinion  of  suMsh  nutrinent,  as  might 
jieem  necessary  for  their  constitutions.  In  a  wildernesa  of  apes 
and  monkies,  iMNie  could  dread,  by  an  oath,  to  take  in  a  spi- 
der* 

That  oaths  may  make  a  land  mourn^  we  h»f  e  religion  to  assure, 
and  reason  to  instruet  us ;  but,  how  they  can  be  uiatmBeats  to 
our  rejoicing,  may  be  an  article  of  that  creed  only,  which  ooali 
exchange  a  Christ  for  an  Adonis,  and  make  religion  tnickiet6 
every  darling  folly. 

In  such  an  apostasy,  as  might  make  an  unhappy  land  agh,  and 
%onder  at  herself  so  soon  turned  leper,  some  beliere  a  thundenDg 
legion  to  hare  secured  our  Theodosins ;  we  received  a  Charies  by 
the  grace  of  God,  not  favour  of  men.  No  quirks  nor  intriguei 
of  giddy  politicians,  but  he  alone,  who  rules  the  wheel  of  himan 
vicissitudes,  produced  this  happier  revolution ;  the  best  of  physi* 
dans,  and  no  worm-brained  mountebank  of  state,  subvened  ta 
bur  distractions ;  when  the  twisting  of  sand  by  foolish  combina- 
tions was  found  a  successless  folly,  and  the  brain.sick  liopcs  of 
fpndest  royalists  might  pass  for  phrensy*  God  derided  from  hea* 
^n,  and,  by  dividing  their  councils,  who  were  enemies  to  oar 
Daviif,  turn^  the  wisdom  of  our  Achitopheb  into  a  rope. 

When  the  bricks  were  doubled,  a  Moses  came;  our  task-msi* 
ters  grown  intolerable,  God  raised  us  up  delivereni.  The  stars  ia 
their  courses,  which  fought  against,  fight  for  us ;  the  most  inaa- 
spicious  planets,  by  happier  conjunctions,  deposit  their  malovo* 
lence,  and  seem  to  have  friendly  aspects  for  loyalty,  by  a  mora 
propitious  revolution.  Sure  this  was  the  Lord's  doing,  and  shoald 
be  marvellous  in  our  eyes.  God  scattered  the  men  who  took  de* 
light  in  war,  and,  by  a  bloodless  victory,  gave  us  peace ;  the 
prayers  and  tears  of  a  poor  aod  distressed  party,  the  weapons  of 
the  church  militant,  prevailed  over  the  lolid-crying  blasphemy  aod 
perjuries  of  their  enemies. 

The  war  begun  from  Scotland,  a  nation  fatal  to  princes,  A  re* 
.gion  of  darkness  can  give  light ;  and  the  north,  infamous  for  ill, 
must  be  celebrated  for  good,  since  from  that  place  we  recrived 
the  first  part  of  our  cure,  to  which  we  owed  the  beginning  of  mis- 
chief. 

The  lord,  wh(>,  being  a  general,  gave  way  to  a  prince's  mm, 
without  which  it  cbuld  not  have  been  effected ;  now  a  private  naa 
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opeM  «  way  for  agenemi,  wbieli  led  for  akisg'i  resloratton,  wkhn 
out  which  it  might  have  been  ratnly  hoped. 

The  dragoB's  tail,  which  gare  royalty  ^  fatal  wovnd,  cores  it 
byaa  aDtimonarohical  note;  by  seeking  to  introduce  a  plurality 
of  generals,  brings  in  one  king. 

The  members,  wUch  an  army  secluded,  an  army  restores.  Now 
better  restored  to  their  senses,  than  to  belieTe  a  king,  thoogh  in- 
titled  to  the  name  of  a  Solomon,  when  he  called  them  all  princes, 
they  could  not  now  fancy  the  members  eternal  (who,  by  the  losii 
of  that  unhappy  head,  which,  intrusted  with  power  for  its  own 
ruin,  mi^t  find  themselves  mortal)  ;  <>hey  conM  no  longer  dream 
of  being  omnipotent,  when,  as  a  debt  due  to  vengeance  for  deny*^ 
img  the  juat  tribute  of  aHegiance,  Ihey  had  encountered  the  curse 
of  curses,  been  servants  of  servants,  and,  what  inight  be  tiie  high* 
cat  aggravation,  enslaved  by  4heir  own  vassals. 

An  antesignane  of  schism  seems  a  precursor  of  loyalty.    He, 
who,  by  imposing  on  factious  oars,  had  justly  lost  his  own,  now 
aaight  seem  worthy  of  the  reserved  head,  wbi^,  in  its  lucid  inter<#^ 
Tals,  could  be  so  beneficially  sober. 

Loyal  reason  was  such  a  miracle  from  the  $elf*contradicting  au« 
tfaor,  as  could  produce  a  self-denying  ordinance,  which  might  be 
as  instrumental  to,  a  hi4>py  restoration,  as  that  was  to  the  utter 
eitinguishing  of  faint  and  glimmering  loyalty. 

The  Sampsons,  who  had  been  bound  and  blinded  by  deceitful 
Dfedllahs,  false  oaths,  and  foolish  engagements,  didugh  with  their 
own  dissolution,  can  be  content  to  pluck  down  the  house  of  the 
Philistines  so  long  devoted  to  the  idol's  folly. 

A  sober  council  met ;  the  heart  of  the  kingdom  votes  for  aa 
bead,  that  It  might  be  no  longer  a  senseless  nation :  by  whose  re. 
turned  command  a  loyal  body  is  legally  summoned,  which  may 
truly  hear  patriots,  restorers,  an  healing  senate,  sanctuaries,  not 
ilaaghter-houses  of  innocents;  who,  by  contributing  religious  and 
loyal  votes,  have  eipiated  there  the  cruel  follies,  where  irreligious 
and  disloyal  suffrages  changed  an  happy  land  into  a  field  of  blood. 

The  merry  Dr.  Collins  desired  his  taking  of  the  covenant  might 
be  deferred  till  the  day  of  judgment,  when  it  would  be  clearly 
known  what  became  of  covenanters. 

Wise  men  ivill  suspend  rash  censures ;  while  the  curtidn  is  drawn  y 
the  best  of  prophets  are  but  probable  conjecturers. 

Nothing  of  earthly  glory  hath  been  wanting  to  grace  our  hero, 
even  to  the  Apotheosis  of  an  emperor. 

Our  patron  George  interred,  a  solemnity  was  intended  to  a  tu« 
telar  saint  of  the  name ;  which  had  it  been  performed,  an  hot- 
brained  cealot,  who  had  perused  a  Tertultian,  or  a  St.  Cyprian  de 
Spectaculis,  might  be  more  dangerously  troublesome,  to  the  dts* 
compospre  of  weak  and  scrupulous  noddles,  than  the  poly-pragma, 
tick  lawyer  in  his  less  significant  and  more  ridiculous  misquoting 
of  them  against  stage-plays.     That,  which  is  not  evil  in  itself,  may 

be  sometimes  not  well  advised. 
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The  order  of  the  garter  may  defend  itself  by  iU  moito,  <  Ef  il  to 
him  who  e? il  thinketb.' 

Theognis  will  have  Jupiter  neither  with  rain,  nor  without  it,  to 
pleaso  all  men.  Neither  a  close  fist,  nor  an  open  hand,  can  waat 
a  mbconstruction.  What  was  wanting  to  nearest  relations  was  con- 
ferred on  the  general,  without  whom  all  might  seem  anarailabie  for 
a  crown. 

Wise  men  can  be  pleased  with  the  most  ezcelieat  gratitude,  and 
fools  can  be  gratified  with  the  gaiety  of  the  sight. 

It  was  the  custom  of  heathens  to  destroy  the  living,  under  pre- 
tence of  honouring  the  dead  ;  not  a  few,  made  close  monrners  by 
a  civil  death,  seemed  to  follow  the  corpse  of  an  usurper. 

Some  can  fancy,  that  an  Essex,  Ireton,  and  a  Cromwell  lay  in 
their  beds  of  blasphemed  honour  with  more  fond  state;  none  are 
supposed  to  have  equalled  his  funeral-pomp,  inferior  alone  to  that 
of  princes  by  a  diadem.  The  defects  of  earth  may  hearen  supply, 
by  changing  a  fickle  coronet  into  a  never-fading  crown. 

Mars,  in  most  opinions,  is  best  pictured  reeking  in  blood;  a 
general  rendered  inglorious,  if  not  exposed  in  the  purple  of  war; 
to  bring  in  our  hero  with  the  white  robes  of  a  confessor,  and  dis* 
engaged  from  the  bloody  camps  of  a  rebellious  schism,  to  make  a 
soldier  of  the  church  militant,  which  can  only  lead  to  the  truly 
triumphant  paths  of  glory,  if  an  error  is  more  renial  than  by  in* 
titling  to  the  craft  to  bestow  on  him  the  prey  of  foxes ;  a  great, 
rather  than  a  good  renown,  unworthy  of  a  Chnslian  champion. 
Let  Mahometans  glory  in  praises  common  to  wol?es,  bears,  and 
tygers,  who  expect  in  Paradise  no  pleasure  above  that  of  goats,  by 
the  enjoyment  of  brutish  sensuality. 

Foolish  historians,  like  fond  heralds,  make  the  most  savage  of 
beasts  supporters  to  the  arms  of  the  highest  grandeur ;  butcheries 
and  debaucheries  the  prime  parts  in  the  tragedies  of  their  heroes* 
What,  but  named,  might  turn  Christians  blood  into  a  congealed 
cake  of  ice,  is  afiixed  to  the  story  to  make  a  more  horrible  Poly- 
phemus. 

Discretion  should  lay  aside  the  bloody  shirt.  The  famed  con- 
queror  of  the  Kast,  who,,  instead  of  all  the  vain  pomp  of  proud 
funerals,  would  have  a  shirt  carried  aloft  in  triumph,  to  shew  how 
small  a  portion  was  left  a  Saladine,  after  his  mighty  acquisitions, 
surely  had  a  cleanly  shift,  and  no  bloody  emblem  exposed  of  hu- 
man inconstancy.  The  cruel  piece  of  duty,  which  sacriGced  a  man 
to  revenge  fo^:  an  injured  father,  though  some  can  fancy  generous, 
heroick,  and  a  prophctick  action,  which  first  made  the  soldier, 
whQ  was  to  restore  the  common  parent,  may  it  ever  be  forgo^* 
whilst  the  bloodless  conquest,  for  a  country's  father,  never  wants 
a  grateful  commemoration. 

May  the  bloody  atchievements  in  a  Belgick,  Irish^  Scottish  war 
be  ever  silenced,  and  after  so  honourable  a  death,  be  introduced 
by.no  puny  historian,  who,  while  he  fancies  the  erecting  of  tro^ 
phies,  by  accumulating  the  dangerously  acquired  conquests  of  aa 
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hero,  exposes  a  brutish  yalotir,  and  baffled  reason,  for  marks  of 
honour,  by  a  mistake  of  objects,  affixes  indelible  notes  of  infamy. 
While  the  Jion  is  forgot,  may  the  triumphs  of  the  lamb  be  cele- 
brated, who  unlearned  us  the  fierceness  of  savages,  and  by  attend. 
ing  to  the  voice  of  peace,  became  a  Gratioso  to  a  mOst  peaceable 
prince  on  earth,  and  hath  the  promise  of  the  blessing  which  attends 
upon  peace-makers,  and  thus  may  be  intitled  a  favourite  to  the 
K\Q%  of  Kings,  who  disdains  not  the  title  of  the  Prince  of 
Peace. 

It 'was  no  cruel  victory  to  which  our  hero  owed  his  honours, 
and  three  nations  their  preservation.  God  appeared  not  in  the 
thunder  and  lightning  of  >yar,  but  in  the  soft  whisperings  of  peace, 
for  the  most  happy  of  restorations. 

The  general  can.  never  want  the  encomium  of  a  FabiuS)  will  be 
ever  intitled,  by  delays,  the  restorer.  To  attribute  our  restora- 
tion to  the  churches  prayers,  though  an  heterodox,  can  be  no  cul- 
pable opinion,  which  cannot  dishonour  God  by  ascribing  all  to  his 
mercies,  nor  the  king  to  have  his  cause  owned  by  heaven,  nor  the 
general,  by  being  made  an  instrument  in  the  hand  of  the  Almighty, 
when  his  own  arm  was  withered  by  the  loss  of  strength*  in  a  com* 
mission. 

The  Psalmist's  fool  said  in  his  heart  there  was  no  God;  and  he 
said  that  all  men  were  lyars.  May  wars,  plagues,  nor  fires,  be  the 
cruel  remembrancers  to  instruct  that  truth,  which  we  are  so  apt  to 
forget !  To  God  only  belongeth  salvation. 
'  Not  unto  us,  O  Lord,  not  unto  us  but  to  thy  name  be  the 
glory.  Who  would  rob  God  of  bis  glory  on  earth,  may  fall  short 
of  being  glorified  in  heaven. 

To  God  alone,  as  ever  due,  be  ever  glory,  whose  fame  only  can 
make  an  history  ercrlasting. 


EC  S 
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Two  LETTERS 

VRITTISN  BT   THE   RIOHV  PQITOVRABliS 

EDWARD  EARL  OF  CLARENDON, 

LATE  lORD  HIGH  CBANCELLOR.  OF  ElfGlASp:^ 

t 

poe  to  hi8  Royal  Highness  the  Duke  of  York :  The  other  to  the  DiuAe*, 
occasioned  by  her  embracing  the  Roman  Cachoiick  Religion. 


As  these  Letters  serve  to  rescue  ihe  Memory  of  the  worthy  Earl,  their  Avthor. 
from  all  Impntatioo  of  Popery,  or  of  being  Popuhly  affected,  and,  as  I  can 
Undy  no  where  recorded,  tbey  are  deservedly  thus  preserved  £rqm  the  lojmy 
of  Time,  in  the  Vindication  of  that  noble  personage. 

Sib, 

I  HAVE  not  presamiod  in  any  manner  to  approach  your  rojil 
presence,  since  I  have  bten  marked  with  the  brand  of  banish, 
ment;  and  I  would  still  with  the  same  awe  forboar  this  presump- 
tion, if  I  did  not  belieye  myself  bound  by  all  the  obligations  of 
duty  to  make  this  address  to  you,     I  hare  been  too  much,  ac- 
quainted with  thd  presumption  and  impudence  of  the  times,  in  rai- 
ding false  and  scandalous  reproaches  upon  innocent  and  worthy 
persons  of  all  qualities  and  degrees,  to  give  credit  to  those  bold 
whispers,  which  hare  been  too  long  scattered  abroad,  concerning 
your  wife's  being  shaken  in  hef  religion.    But  when  those  whis- 
pers break  out  into  noise,  and  publick  persons  begin  to  report 
that  the  duchess  is  become  a  roman  tathoHck :  When  I  heard  thai 
many  worthy  persons,  of  unquestionable  dcTotion  to  your  royal 
highness,  are  not  without  some,  fear  and  apprehension  of  it ;  and 
many  reflexions  are  made  from  thence,  to  tiie  prejudice  of  your 
royal  person,  and  even  of  the  king's  majesty ;  I  hope  it  may  not 
misbecome  me,  'at  what  distance  soerer,  to  cast  myself  at  your  feet, 
find  beseech  you  to  look  to  this  matter  in  time,  and  to  apply  soma 
antidote  to  expel  the  poison  of  it     It  is  not  possible  your  royal 
highness  can  be  without  zeal,  and  intire  deyotion  for  that  church, 
for  the  purity  and  preservation  whereof,  your  blessed  father  made 
himself  a  sacrifice ;  and  to  the  restoration  whereof,  you  have  con- 
tributed so  much  yourself,  and  which  highly  deseryes  the  king's 
protection  and  yours,  since  there  can  be  no,  possible  defection  in 
the  hearts  of  the  people,  whilst  due  reverence  is  made  to  the  church. 
Your  wife  is  so  generally  believed  to  have  so  perfect  duty,  and  in- 
tire resignation  to  the  will  of  your  highness,  that  any  defection  in 
her,  from  her  religion,  will  be  imputed  to  want  of  circumspection 
in  you,  and  not  using  your  authority ;  or  to  your  connivance.   I 
need  aot  tell  the  ill  consequence  tl^at  anoh  ^  mutation  vrould  be  ^t» 
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t8fe4hsd  wHb,  ia  itfeffaace  to  ^•ar  ro^  liigkBesf^  and  «f«B  tfr  il^ 
himg  hhnHM^  wh«f»  gicatest  sceorky  (nnder  God)  is  in,  theaffee* 
Ikfn  aad  doty  of  lii*  protestaat  tub^ttto.  Yonr  rojal  big)MM0S 
imN  kaows  how  fkr  i  lunre  akwmys  been  from  wishkig  that  the  Ro» 
flMHi  CathoUeks  ^ouM  be  prosecuted  with  seterity ;  but  I  less  wish. 
it  ehoaU  orer  be  is  their  power  to  be  able  to  prosecnte  those  who 
dflfer  from  tiiea,  siaoe  wo  weU  know  how  littlo  moderation  thej 
wo»14  or  conld  use. 

And  if  this^  which  paople  so  much  talk  of,  I  hope,  without 
ground,  should  fall  out,  it  might  rery  probably  raise  a  greater 
olorm  agahist  the  Roman  Catholicks  in  general,  than  modest  m^ 
can  wish ;  since,  after  such  a  breach^  ipny  jealousy  of  their  pre* 
avmpiion  would  seem  reasonable.  I  have  written  to  the  duchess^ ' 
with  the  freedom  and  affsction  of  a  troubled  and  perplexed  father. 
I  do  most  humbly  beseech  your  royal  highness,  by  your  authority^ 
to  luscue  her  from  bringing  a  mbcUef  upon  you  and  herself,  that 
n^er  can  be  repaired ;  and  to  think  it  worthy  your  wisdom  to  re* 
BMnre  and  dbpel  those  reproaches,  how  false  soever^  by  better  e^i« 
deuce  than  contempt;  and  hope  yon  do  beliore  thatu^  severity  I 
knre,  or  can  undergo,  shall  in  any  degree  lessen  oi  diminish  my 
mout  profound  duty  to  his  mi^esty,  or  your  rayal  highness  ;  but 
that  I  do,  with  all  imaginable  obedienre^  submit  to  your  ga<4 
pleasure  in  all  things. 

God  preserre  your  Royal  Highness, 

and  keep  me  in  your  farour, 
S1&9 

Your  Royal  Bighness's 

most  humble  and  obedient  serrapt^ 

CLARENDON, 

The  Earl  of  Clarendon^ s  Letter  to  the  Buckets  of  York. 

You  hare  much  reason  to  beliere  tint  {  hoTO  no  mind  to  trou« 
ble  you,  or  displease  you,  especially  in  an  argument  that  is  so  un^ 
pleasant  and  grierous  to  myself;  but  as  no  distance  of  place  that  19 
between  us,  in  respect  of  our  resnience^  or  the  greater  distance  in 
respect  of  die  high  condition  you  are  in,  can  make  me  less  youip 
father,  or  absolve  me  from  performing  those  obligations  which  that 
relation  requires  from  me :  So  when  I  receiTO  any  crediUe  advert 
tiseraent  of  what  reflects  upon  you,  in  point  of  honour,  cousd^ 
once,  or  discretion,  I  ought  not  to  omit  the  informing  you  of  it^ 
or  administering  such  adrice  to  you,  u  to  my  understanding  seema 
reasonaMe,  and  which  I  must  still  hope  will  huTo  some  ore^t  with 
yon.  I  will  confess  to  you,  that  what  you  wrote  to  me  many 
months  rince,  upon  those  reproadies  which  I  told  you  were  ge« 
nerally  reported  concerning  your  defection  in  religion,  gare  me  9q 
much  satisfaction,  that  I  believed  them  to  proceed  from  that  ill  spi^ 
rit  of  the  time  that  delights  in  slanders  and  calumny ;  but  I  must 
tell  you,  the  same  r^K>rt  increases,  of  late,  very  much,  and  t 
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myself  saw  a  letter,  the  last  week,  from  Paris,  from  a  person  who 
said  the  English  ambassador  assured  him,  the  day  before,  that  the 
dachess  was  become  a  Roman  Catholick  ;  and  which  makes  greater 
impression  npon^  me,  i  am  assured  that  many  good  men  in  Eng. 
land,  who  haye  great  affection  for  ^ou  and  me,  and  who  haTe 
thought  nothing  more  impossible,  than  that  there  should  be  such  a 
change  in  you,  are  at  present  under  much  affliction,  with  the  ob- 
serTation  of  a  great  change  in  your  course  of  life,  and  that  con- 
stant exercise  of  that  detotion  which  was  so  notorious ;  and  do  ap- 
prehend, from  your  frequent  discours^es,  that  you  have  not  the 
same  reverence  and  veneration,  which  yon  used  to  hare,  for  the 
church  of  England,  the  church  in  which  you  were  baptized,  and 
the  church  the  best  constituted,  and  the  most  free  from  errors,  of 
any  christian  church,  this  day,  in  the  world  ;  and  that  some  per- 
sons,  by  their  insinuations,  have  prevailed  with  you  to  hare  a  bet. 
ter  opinion  of  that  which  is  most  opposite  to  it,  the  church  of 
Rome,  than  the  integrity  thereof  deserves.  It  is  not  yet  in  my 
power  to  believe  that  your  wit  and  understanding,  with  God^s  bles- 
sing Upon  both,  can  suffer  you  to  be  shaken  farther,  than  with 
melancholick  reflections  upon  the  iniquity  and  wickedness  of  the 
age  vre  live  in,  which  discredits  all  religion,  and  which,  with  equal 
license,, ^breaks  into  the  professors  of  all,  and  prevails  upon  die 
members  of  all  churches,  and  whose  manners  will  have  no  benefit 
from  the  faith  of  any  church. 

I  presume,  you  do  not  in  tangle  yourself  in  the  particular  con- 
troversies between  the  Romanists  and  us,  or  think  yourself  st  com. 
])etent  judge  of  all  difficulties  which  occur  therein ;  and,  therefore, 
it  must  be  some  fallacious  argument  of  antiquity  and  universality, 
confidently  urged  by  men,  who  know  less  than  many  of  those  yon 
are  acquainted  with,'  and  ought  less  to  be  believed  by  yon,  that 
can  raise  any  doubts  and  scruples  in  you ;  and,  if  you  will,  with 
equal  temper,  hear  those  who  are  %vell  able  to  inform  you  in  all 
such  particulars,  it  is  not  possible  for  you  to  suck  in  that  poison, 
which  can  only  corrupt  and  prevail  over  you,  by  stopping  yQur, 
own  cars,  and  shutting  your  own  eyes.  There  are  but  two  per- 
sons in  the  world,  who  have  greater  authority  with  you  than  I 
can^  pretend  to,  and  am  sure  they  both  suffer  more  in  this  rumour, 
and  would  suffer  much  more,  if  there  were  ground  for  it,  than  I 
can  do ;  and  truly  1  am  as  unlikely  to  be  deceived  myself,  or  to 
deceive  you,  as  any  man  who  endeavours  to  pervert  you  in  your 
religion  ;  and,  therefore.  1  beseech  you,  let  me  have  so  much  cre- 
dit with  you,  as  to  persuade  you  to  communicate  any -doubts  or 
scruples,  which  occur  to  you,  before  you  suffer  them  to  make  too 
deep  an  impression  upon  you.  The  common  argumipnt,  that  there 
is  no  salvation  out  of  the  church,  and  the  church  of  Rome  is  that 
only  true  church,  is  both  irrational  and  untrue.  There  are  many 
churches,  in  which  salvation  may  be  attained,  as  well  as  in  any 
one  of  them  ;  and  were  many  even  ^n  the  apostles  time,  otherwise 
they  would  not  have  directed  their  epistles  to  so  many  several 
(rfmrchc^;  in  which  tl^cre  were  different  opinions  received^  and  jesj 
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different  doctrines  tftoght.  There  b,  indeed,  but  one  faith,  in 
vhich  we  can  be  sared,  the  stedfast  belief  of  the  birth,  .passion^ 
and  resurrection  of  our  Saviour ;  and^every  church,  that  receives 
and .  embraces  that  faith,  is  in  a  state  of  salvation.  If  the  apostles 
preached  true  doctrine,  the  reception  and  retention  of  many  errors 
does  not  destroy  the  essence^of  a  church  ;  if  it  did,  the  church  of 
Home  would  be  in  as  ill,  if  not  in  a  worse  condition,  than  most 
other  christian  churches,  because  its  errors  are  of  a  greater  magni* 
tudc,  and  more  destructive  to  religion.  Let  not  the  canting  dis. 
course  of  the  universality  and  extent  of  that  church,  which  has  as 
little  of  truth  as  the  rest,  prevail  over  you.  They,  who  will  imitate 
the  greatest  part  of  the  world,  must  turn  heathens ;  for  it  is  gene. 
rally  believed,  that  above  half  the  world  is  possessed  by  them,  and 
that  the  Mahometans  possess  more  than  half  the  remainder.  There 
is  as  little  question,  that  of  the  rest,  which  is  inhabited  by  chrisw 
tians,  one  part  of  four  is  not  of  the  communion  of  the  church  of 
Rome ;  and  God  knows,  in  that  very  communion,  there  is  as  great 
discord  in  opinion,  and  in  matters  of  great  moment,  as  is  between 
the  other  christians. 

I  hear  you  do,  in  pub)ick  discourses,  dislike  some  things  in  the 
church  of  England,  as  the  marriage  of  the  clergy ;  which  is  a  point 
that  no  Roman  Catholick  will  pretend  to  be  of  the  essence  of  reli- 
gion, and  is  in  use  in  mauy  places,  which  are  of  the  communion  of 
the  church  of  Rome,  as  in  Bohemia,  and  those  par^s  of  the  Greek 
church  which  submit  to  the  Roman.  And  all  men  know,  that,  in 
the  late  council  of  Trent,  the  sacrament  of  both  kinds,  and  liberty 
of  the  clergy  to  marry,  was  very  passionately  pressed,  both  by  the 
emperor  and  king  of  France,  for  their  dominions;  and  it  was  af. 
terwards  granted  to  Germany,  though  under  SMch  conditions,  as 
made  it  ineffectual ;  which  however  shews,  that  it  was  not,  nor 
ever  can  be,  looked  upon  as  matter  of  religion.  Christianity  was 
many  hundred  years  old,  before  such  a  restraint  was 'ever  heard  of 
in  the  church ;  and,  when  it  was  endeavoured^  it  met  with  great' 
opposition,  and  nerer  was  submitted  to.  .And,  as  the  positive  in- 
hibition seems  absolutely  unlawful,  so  the  inconveniences,  which 
result  from  thence,  will,  upon  a  just  disquisition,  be  found  supe- 
rior to  those,  which  attend  the  liberty  which  christian  religion  per. 
mits.  Those  arguments,  which  are  not  strong  enough  to  draw 
persons  from  the  Roman  communion  into  that  of  the  church  of 
England,  when  custom  and  education,  and  a  long  stupid  resigna- 
tion of  all  their  faculties  to  their  teachers,  usually  shuts  out  all  rea- 
son  to  the  contrary,  may  yet  be  abundant  to  retain  those  who  have 
been  baptised,  and  bred  and  instructed  in  the  grounds  and  princi- 
ples of  that  religion,' which  arc,  in  truth,  not  only  founded  upon 
the  dear  authority  of  the  scriptures,  but  upon  the  consent  of  anti- 
quity, and  the  practice  of  the  primitive  church.  And  men,  who 
look  into  antiquity,  know  well  by  what  corruption  and  violence, 
and  with  what  constant  and  continual  opposition  those  opinions, 
which  are  contrary  to  ours,  crept  into  the  world;  and  how  un. 
warraotably  the  authority  of  the  Bishop  of  Rome,  which  alouQ 
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^p6ft9  air  ihe  f«8t,  eMtt6  to  {vreTait,  wio  Inth  a<^iMve  purtMei 
of  Antkontf  tad  power  te  E^limd,  titsn  fkt  BMop  of  Paris  or 
Toledo  CM  a»  reaaMably  lay  eialm  to;  ttnd  li  «o  Ibr  from  Idof 
iHsCeer  of  eatboli<;k  reilgffoii)  tkit  the  Pope  tatb  io  dwdi,  and  ii» 
more)  to  do  in  Frafnce  or  Spiki»,   or  any  otii»r  eotMIek  ionU 
i^ifl^,  Ihan  the  crow  a,  aad  htwsj  and  coiHtltBtiOBd  of  8e?onl  king* 
d6tii9  gare  hhit  leare,  whkh  makes  him  so  little^  if  at  aH,  comi. 
dertid  hi  France,  and  90  much  in  Spain.    And,  tbertfove,  the  Eig. 
]i»h  cathoKcks,  which  attribate  so  much  to  him,  make  thensehvi 
rtrj  iTRwarrantablj  of  another  rel^io*  than  the  eathoUck  cbiiKb 
prefesscth ;  and,  without  dooht,  they  who  desert  the  churek  of 
Ettgfaifd,  of  which  they  are  members^  and  become  thereby  £iobe. 
dtent  to  the  ecclesiastical  and  crfil  laws  of  their  country,  and  fliers 
in  renounce  thetr  subjection  to  the  state,  as  well  as  to  the  diurch, 
which  are  grierons  sins,  had  need  haye  a  better  excuse,'  thm  tlw 
meeting  with  some  doubts  which  they  couli  not  ankwer ;  tnd  \m 
than  a  manifest  eridence,  that  their  salTation  is  desperate  id  that 
ciommunion,  cannot  serre  their  turn.  *  And  they,  wko  imagine  tliej 
hare  such  an  evidence,  ought  rather  to  suspect,  Aat  thdr  ander. 
standing  hath  forsaken  them,  and  that  they  are  become  mad,  than 
that  the  church,  which  is  replenished  with  all  learning  and  pietjr 
requisite,  can  betray  them  to  perdition.     I  beseech  you  to  coDsider 
(which  I  hope  will  orer-rulc  those  ordinary  doubts  and  objectioni 
which  may  be  infused  into  you)  that,  if  you  change  your  religion) 
you  renounce  all  obedience  and  affection  to  your  father,  who  lores 
you  so  tenderly,  that  such  an  odious  mutation  wouki' break  Ml 
heart.    You  condemn  your  father  and  your  mother  (whose  mcom- 
parable  virtue,  and  piety,  and  devotion,  hath  placed  her  ra  hea« 
Ten)  for  having  impiously  educated  you ;  and  you  declare  the 
church  and  state,  to  both  which  you  owe  reverence  and  subject 
tlon,  to  be,  in  your  judgment,  anti.christian.   You  bring  irrepa- 
rable dishonour,  scandal,  and  prejudice,  to  the  duke  yoor  bo^ 
band,  to  whom  you  ought  to  pay  idl  imaginable  duty,  and  who,  I 
presume,  is  much  more  precious  to  you  than  your  own  life,  an^ 
all  possible  ruin  to  your  children,  of  whose  company  and  coarer^ 
sation  you  must  look  to  be  deprived ;  for  God  forbid,  that,  after 
such  an  apostasy,  you  should  have  any  power  in  the  edacatioo  of 
your  children.     You  have  many  enemies,  whom  you  herein  wonld 
abundantly  gratify,  and  some  friends,  whom  you  will  therebf,  a* 
least  as  far  as  in  you  lies,  perfectly  destroy,  and  afflict  many  otkerS) 
who  have  deserved  well  of  you.  . 

I  know  you  are  not  inclined  to  any  part  of  this  mischief^  and 
therefore  offer  these  considerations,  as  all  those  particulars  woald 
be  the  consequence  of  such  a  conclusion.  It  is  to  me  the  sadd«fr 
circumstance  of  my  banishment,  that  I  may  not  be  admitted,  la 
such  a  season  as  this,  to  confer  with  you ;  when,  I  am  confiaefltj 
I  could  satisfy  you  in  all  your  doubts,  and  make  it  appear  to  yf'> 
that  there  are  many  absurdities  in  the  Roman  religion,  iucrmsjJ* 
ent  with  your  judgment  and  understanding,  and  many  impictJ®*) 
inconsistent  with  your  conscience  j  so  that,  brfore  you  ean  »«"• 
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vlt  to  tte  dU^^aCiQiBS  of  fudf,  jott  Bust  dW eit  ytersM  ol  your 
natural  temMm  and  ootomoii  senee,  wM  captlrato  the  ditsUtes  of 
your  oifn  consdeboe  to  the  imfwsitiolis  of  an  Mitbority  which  hath 
not  any  preteace  to  oblige  or  advise  yon*  If  yoa  wBl  not,  ifHk 
freedom)  commamcate  the  doubts  iv htch  occur  to  ya«,  to  Ihose 
near  yon,  of  whoso  learning  and  |»ety  you  have  had  much  ezp^ri* 
CQ€»,  let  me  conjure  you  to  irapaart  them  to  me,  and  tq  eipect  mi* 
luuwor,  before  you  suffer  them  to  prevail  over  yoa. 

God  bless  you  apd  yours. 


A  MODERN  ACCOUNT  OF 

SCOTLAND: 

^eing  «a  fzact  Description  of  the  Coantrv,  tnd  i^  true  Character  of  the  PeopU 

end  their  Manners. 

Written  from  thence  hy  an  English  Qentlemao. 
Printed  in  the  Year  1670.    Quarto*  coatainiog  twcntjr  Pigei. 

IF  all  our  European  travellers  direct  their  course  to  Italy,  upon 
the  account  of  its  antiquity,  why  should  Gotland  be  neglect- 
ed, whose  wrinkled  surface  deriyes  its  original  from  the  chaos  ?  The 
first  inhabitants  were  some  stragglers  of  the  fallen  angel^,  who  rested 
themseWes  on  the  confines,  till  their  captain  Lucifer  provided  placet 
for  them  in  his  own  country.  This  is  the  conjecture  of  learned 
criticks,  who  trace  things  to  their  originals ;  and  this  opinion  wai 
grounded  on  the  dcTi)*s  brats  yet  resident  amoncst  them  (whose 
foresight,  in  the  events  of  good  and  evil,  exceeds  the  oraides  at 
Delphos)  the  supposed  issue  of  those  pristine  inhabitants. 

Names  of  countries  were  not  then  in  fashion  ;  thqse  came  not  in 
till  Adam's  days  ;  and  history,  being  then  in  her  infancy,  makea 
no  mention  of  the  changes  pf  that  renowned  country.  In  that  in^ 
terval  betwixt  him  and  Moses,  when  their  Chronicle  commences, 
she  was  then  baptised  (and  most  think  with  the  sign  of  the  Cross) 
by  the  venerable  name  of  Scotlaind,  from  Scota,  the  daughter  of 
Pharaoh,  king  of  Egypt.  Hence  came  the  rise  and  name  of  these 
present  inhabitants,  as  their  Chronicle  informs  us,  and  is  not  toi 
be  doubted  of,  from  divers  considerable  circumstances ;  the  plagues 
of  Egypt  being  entailed  upon  them,  that  of  lice  (being  a  judgment 
unrepealed)  is  an  ample  testimony,  these  loving  animals  accompa^ 
nied  them  'from  Egypt,  and  remain  with  them  to  this  day,  never- 
forsaking  them  (but  as  rats  leave  a  house)  till  they  tumble  into 
their  graves.  The  plague  of  bilns  and  blains  is  hereditary  to  them, 
as  a  ^tinguishing  mark  from  the  rest  of  the  world,  which  (like 
the  devil's  cloven  hoof)  warns  all  men  to  beware  of  them.  The 
judgment  pf  hail  and  snow  is  naturalised  and  made  free  denisoa  here^ 
and  continues  with  them  from  the  sun's  first  ingress  iijtto  Asljicf^ 
till  he  ha9  passed  the  thirtieth  degree  o(  ^quary. 
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The  plague  of  darkness  was  said  to  be  thick  darkness,  to  be 
felt,  which  most  undoubtedly  these  people  hare  a  share  in,  as  the 
word  £x0T»i|,  darkness,  implies;  the  darkness  being  appliablcto 
their  gross  and  blockish  understandings  (as  I  had  it  from  a  scholir 
of  thetr  own  nation).  Upon  these  grounds  this  original  is  ondeni. 
ably  allowed  them,  and  the  country  itself  (in  pyrayiids)  reserobl«& 
Egypt,  but  far  exceeds  them  both  in  bulk  and  number;  theirs  are 
but  the  products  of  men^s  labours,  but  these  are  nature's  own 
handy-work ;  and,  if  Atlas  would  ease  a  shoulder,  here  he  maybe 
fitted  with  a  supporter. 

Italy  is  compared  to  a  leg,  Scotland  to  a  louse,  whose  legs  and 
engrailed  edges  represent  the  promontories  and  buttings  out  ioto 
the  sea,  with  more  nooks  and  angles  than  the  most  conceited  of  my 
lord  mayor's  custards,  ^or  does  the  comparison  determine  here. 
A  louse  preys  upon  its  own  fosterer  and  preserver,  and  is  pro. 
ductiTC  of  those  minute  animals  called  nits ;  so  Scotland,  wbo« 
proboscis  joins  too  close  to  England,  has  sucked  away  the  do- 
triment  from  Northumberland,  as  the  country  itself  is  too  troea 

testimony,  and,   from  its  opposite  a ,   has  calved  those  nitty 

islands,  called  the  Orcades  and  the  Shetland  (quasi  ^hUeJand) 
inlands. 

The  arms  of  the  kingdom  was  anciently  a  Red  Lion  rampant  in 
a  field  of  gold,  but,  anno  domini  787,  they  had  the  augmentation 
of  the  double  Tressure,  for  assisting  the  French  king ;  bat  his  ma- 
jesty's arms  in  Scotland  is  a  mere  hysteron  proteron^  the  pride  of 
the  people  being  such,  as  to  place  the  Scots  arms  in  the  dexter 
quarter  of  the  escutcheon,  and  make  the  unicorn  the  dexter  sap- 
porter,  wifh  the  thistle  at  his  heel,  with  a  suitable  motto,  I^cmo 
me  impune  lacessit^  true  enough.;  whoever  deals  with  them  shall 
be  sure  to  smart  for  it.  The  thistle  was  wisely  placed  there,  partly 
to  shew  the  fertility  of  the  country,  nature  alone  producing  plenty 
of  these  gay  flowers,  and  partly  as  an  emblem  of  the  people,  th^ 
top  thereof  having  some  colour  of  a  flower,  but  the  bulk  and  snb- 
stance  of  it,  is  only  sharp,  and  poisonous  pticks. 

Woods  they  have  none ;  that  suits  not  with  the  frngality  of  the 
people,  who  are  so  far  from  propagating  any,  that  they  destroy 
those  they  had  upon  this  politick  state  majdm,  that  corn  will  not 
grow  on  the  land  pestered  with  its  roots,  and  their  branches  bar- 
bour  birds,  animals  above  their  humble  conversation,  that  exceeds 
not  that  of  hornless  quadrnpedes.  Marry,  perhaps,  somcofthar 
houses  lurk  under  the  shelter  of  a  plump  of  trees  (the  birds  not 
daring  so  high  a  presumption)  like  Hugh  Peters's  puss  in  her  ma- 
jesty, or  an  owl  in  an  iTy-bush,  Some  fir-woods  there  are  m  tlic 
high- lands,  but  so  inaccessible,  that  they  serve  for  no  other  iis« 
than  dens  for  those  ravenous  wolves  with  two  hands,  that  prey 
upon  their  neighbourhood,  and  shelter  themselves  under  this  co- 
rert ;  to  whom  the  sight  of  a  stranger  is  as  surpi'ising  as  |^**^  * 
cockatrice.  The  vallies  for  the  most  part  are  covered  with  Wh 
or  bigg,  and  the  hills  with  ^now ;  and,  a*  in  the  northern  conn- 
tries  the  bears  and  foxes  change  their  coat»  into  the  IWcry  of  tn9 
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soil,  so  here  the  moor.fowl,  called  TennagaiDts,  tarn  w&ite,  to 
suit  the  sample,  though  the  iahabitants  still  stand  to  their  Egyp. 
tian  hue. 

They  are  freed  from  the  charge  and  faicnmbrance  of  inrlosnres, 
the  whole  being  bat  one  large  waste,  surrounded  with  the  sea.  In. 
deed,  In  many  places  you  may  see  half  a  rood  of  land  dirided  with 
an  earthern  bank,  into  many  differing  apartments,  according  to  the 
quality  of  beasts  that  are  to  possess  them. 

The  whole  country  will  make  up  a  park,  forest,  or  chace,  as 
yon  will  please  to  call  it ;  but,  if  you  desire  an  account  of  parti, 
cttlar  parks,  they  are  innumerable,  erery  small  house  haring  a  few 
sodds  thrown  into  a  little  bank  about  it,  and  this  for  the  state  of 
the  bnsiness,  forsooth,  must  be  called  a  park,  though  not'  a  pole 
of  land  in  it. 

If  the  air  was  not.pure  and  well  refined  by  its  agitation,  tt  would* 
be  so  infected  with  the  stink  of  their  towns,  and  the  steitms  of  the 
nasty  inhabitants,  that  it  would  be  pestilential  and  destructive.  In- 
deed, it  is  too  thin  for  their  gross  senses,  that  must  be  fed  with 
suitable  viands,  their  meat  not  affecting  their  distempered  palates, 
without  having  a  damnable  hogoe ;  nor  musick  their  ears,  without 
loud  and  harsh  discord,  and  their  nostrils  (like  a  Jew's)  chiefly  de- 
light  in  the  perceptible  eftiuyinms  of  an  old  Sir  R  ■    ■  ■.  • 

Fowl  are  as  scarce  here  as  birds  of  paradise,  the  charity  of  th^ 
inhabitants  denying  harbour  to  such  celestial  animals,  though  gulls 
and  cormorants  abound,  there  being  a  greater  sympathy  betwixt 
thcTD.  There  is  one  sort  of  ravenons  fowl  amongst  them,  that  has 
one  web-foot,  one  foot  snited  for  land,  and  another  for  water ; 
but,  whether  or  no  this  fowl,  being  particular  to  this  country, 
he  not  a  liyely  picture  of  the  inhabitants,  I  shall  leare  to  wiser 
conjectures. 

Their  TiTers,  or  rather  arms  of  the  sea,  are  short,  few  places  in 
Scotland  'being  abore  a  day's  journey  from  the  sea  ;  but  they  are 
broad,  deep,  and  dangerous,  pestered  with  multitudes  of  porpoises, 
or  sharks  (some  of  them,  perhaps,  amphibious  too,  that-liye  more 
00  land  than  water)  and  destroy  their  salmon,  the  great  commo- 
dity of  this  country  ;  which,  being  too  good  for  the  inhabitants, 
are  barreled  up,  and  converted  into  merchandise,  &c.    The  banks 
and  borders  of  these  rivers,  especially  near  their  towns,  are  adorned 
with  hardy  amazons,  though  inverted,  their  valour  being  chiefly 
from  the  waist  downwards ;  which  parts  they  readily  expose  to  all 
the  dangers  of  a  naked  rencounter.     The  exercise  of  their  arms  (I 
should  say,  feet)  is  much  about  linnen  ;  sheets  are  sufferers ;  a  fit 
receiver  is  provided  (not  unlike  a  shallow  pulpit  to  mind  them  of 
their  idol  sermons)  wherein  foul  linnen  is  laid  to  suffer  persecu. 
tion ;  so  they  turn  up  all,  and  tuck  them  about  their  waists,  and 
bounce  into  a  buck. tub ;  then  go  their  stock,  and  belabour  poor 
lint,  till  there  be  not  a  dry  thread  on  it :  Hence  came  the  inven. 
tion  of  fulling-mills  ;  the  women  taught  the  men,  and  they  put  ia 
practice. 

The  coaatry  is  foil  of  lakes  alid  loughs,  and  they  well  stocked 
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Hitb  hbmi»;  «o  Ihat  a  iwp  Iheveof  laoks  like  a  pillAiy  ooath* 
•paltered  all  <)tver  mth  dirt  aad  rotten  eggs,  «ome  pieces  of  the 
sh^8,  floating  here  and  there,  representing  the  islands. 

TMr  cattle  ane  onlf  repcefontatives,  of  what  are  in  oliier  coin- 
tries ;  these  being  so  epitoniiaed)  that  it  is  havd  4o  know  what  clai» 
Ifacfr  relile  to.    Their  horses  ace  haody,  aisdL  aot  nittoat  gall,  as 
aeme  suf,  other  hones  are,  using  both  tooth  and  natt  to  miidiief 
yon ;  that  they  may  not  nee  more  state  than  thoir  maaters,  tbejgo 
bareUboi,  which  preserres  them  from  4he  goot ;  aad,  if  Hadibnit'i 
hQWie  had  been  of  this  noe,  he  had  not  needed  a  eern-cutter. 
Their  f  amstnre  or  harness,  is  all  of  Ahe  same  matter,  all  wood 
from  head  to  tail,  bridle,  saddle,  girth,  alirraps,  and  cropper, 
•11  wood;  nothing  but  a  withy  will  bind  a  wkdi,  and,  if  these  bo 
called  witches,  I  shall  not  oppose  it,  since,  by  their  nntowiid 
tricks,  one  would  guess  the  de?il  to  be  in  them.  Their  bndtes  hate 
UPt  bits,  but  a  kind  of  mnsroll  of  two  pieces  of  wood ;  their  cnp* 
per  b  a  stick  of  a  yard's  length,  put  a^cross  their  docks,  both  emb 
theeeof  being  tied  with  woven  wood  to  tiie  saddle.    Their  bed  asd 
board  too,  is  all  of  the  same  dry  straw,  and  when  they  have  it  up, 
wjiip  on  harness,  and  away.    Their  neat  are  hornless,  the  owsm 
claiming  sole  propriety  in  those  ornaments,  nor  should  I  desf 
them  their  necklace  too,  for  methinks  that  hoisted  wood  wotid 
mightily  become  them.    Their  dieep  too  hare  the  same  piefenneni, 
Aey  ard  coupled  together,  near  their  master's  palace*    Some  aoi- 
m%U  ihey  have  by  the  name  of  hogs,  but  more  like  porcnpiiwi, 
bristled  all  o?er,  and  these  are  likewise  fastenod  to  the  free^bold 
liy  Ae  former  artifice ;  all  their  quadmpedes,  dogs  only  excepted, 
Ip  whldi  sort  they  much  abound,    are  honoured  with  voodea 
bracelets,  about  their  necks,  legs,  or  arms,  dec. 

Their  cities- are  poor  and  populous,  especially  Edinburgh}  tbdir 
metrepoiis,  (which  so  well  suits  with  the  inhabitants,  that  one  cha- 
MPter  will  serve  them  both,  vis.  High  and  dirty.  The  housei 
mount  seven  or  eight  stories  high,  with  many  families  on  one  Aoot, 
one  roem  being  sufficient  for  all  occasions,  eating,  drinking,  sleep- 
ing, and  shit •     The  moat  mannerly  step  bnt  to  the  door,  s|m1 

oest  upon  the  stairs.     I  have  been  in  an  island,  «(here  it  was  dif- 
fianh  to  tread  without  breaking  an  egg ;  but  to  move  here,  sod 
not  murder  a  t— ,  is  next  to  an  impossibility ;  the  whole  paveoeot 
Is  pilgrim-salve,  most  excellent  to  liquor  shoes  withal,  and  soft 
and  easy  for  the  barefoot  perambulators.    The  town  is  H^^  * 
double  comb,  an  engine  not  commonly  known  amongst  them,  ooe 
great  street,  and  each  side  stocked  with  narrow  allies,  wbicb  1 
mistook  for  common*shores ;  but,  the  more  one  stirs  in  a  1— 9  ^^ 
mote  it  will  stink.     The  other  cities  and  towns  are  copies  from 
this  original,  and  therefore  need  no  commentators  to  explain  "'f^'' 
They  ^ve  seven  colleges,  or  rather  schools.  In  fonr  universities. 
The  regents  wear  what  coloured  cloaths,  or  gowns,  they  ple^^ 
and  commonly  no  gowns  at  all ;  so  that  it  is  hard  to  distingiHs^  a 
scholar,  from  an  ordinary  man,  since  their  learning  shines  not  oa 
#f  their  noses.  The  younger  students  viear  scarlet  goviis,  omj  ^ 
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lem  tittid;    tteir  lf«itdeDce  U  comm^Dly  jn  ihe  ioim,  onJfr  fit 
•chooUhcMirs  tbej  convene  in  the  coliegey  to  coosult  tbeir  af»d^ 
Bachanan.    Thdr  chief  atadies  are  for  pulpiUprefemeDt)  to  poito 
«ttt  four  or  five  glwAes,  with  as  miicb  ease^  as  drink  them;  aad 
this  they  attain  to  in  their  stripling  years,  commencing  Mr.  ^ 
Arts  (that  is  meant  only  Mr.  of  this  Art)  bcforh  one  wonld  jmifp 
them  fit  for  the  college;  for  as  soon  as  they  can  walk  as  far  as  the 
sdiool,  which  they  will  do  very  young,  for  lil^e  lap-wings  ihef 
ran,  with  shells  on  their  heads,  they  are  sent  thither,  where  ttiefr 
iind  no  benches  to  sit  on  (only  one  for  the  Mr.)  hnt  have  a  HtCfcs 
Jieath  and  fadder  strewed  for  them  to  lie  upoo^  where  they  litter 
together,  and  chew  the  cod  on  their  fathers  horn^books,  and,  ia 
good  time,  are  preferred  to  the  Bible,   From  thu  petty  school, 
away  with  them  to  the  grammar-school,  vie.  the  oolite,  wth^re,  ta 
three  or  four  year's  time,  they  attain  to  (their  nepbismUru)  Ae 
degree  of  A.  M«  that  is,  they  can,  exUa^forfi^  coin  graces  and 
prayers  for  all  occasions.  If  you  crack  a  nat,  there  is  a  gcacefar 
tliat ;  drink  a  dish  of  coffee,  ale,  or  wine,  or  what  else,  he  pre- 
sently furnishes  you  with  a  grace  for  the  nonee ;  so  if  yon  para 
your  nails,  go  to  stool,  or  any  other  action  of  tike  importaaee, 
he  can  as  easily  suit  yon  with  a  prayer,  as  draw  on  a  glove;  and 
the  wonder  of  all,  is,  that  this  piAyer  shall  be  so  adrnkaUy  framed, 
that  it  may  indifferently  quadrate  with  any  occasion,  an  eacellencf 
no  where  so  common,  as  in  thb  country.     Thus  you  see  the  young 
man  has  commenced,  and  got  strength  enough  to  walk  to  the  lurk, 
and  enter  the  chair;  where  we  shall  find  him  aaon,  after  we  have 
viewed  the  ont-sldes  of  their  kurks,  some  of  which  have  been  of 
ancient  foundations,  and  well  and  r^ularly  built ;  but  order  and 
uniformity  is  In  perfect  antipathy  to  the  humour  of  this  nation,  these 
goodly  structures  being  either  wholly  destroyed  (as  at  St  Andrews 
and  £lgin,  where,  by  the  remaining  ruins,  you  may  see  what  it 
was  in  perfection)  or  very  much  defaced.  They  make  use  of  ne 
choirs,  those  are  either  quite  pulled  down,  or  converted  into  an* 
other  kirk ;  for  it  is  common  here  to  have  three,  four,  or  five 
kirks  under  one  roof,  which,  being  preserved  intire,  would  haive 
made  one  good  church,  but  they  could  not  then  have  had  preach- 
ing enough  in  it   Out  of  one  pulpit  now  they  have  thirty  sermons 
per  week,  all  under  one  roof,  plenty  of  spiritual  provision,  which 
gusts  much  better  with  a  mixture  of  the  flesh ;  as  you  may  gness 
by  their  stools  of  repentance  in  every  kirk,  well  furnished  with 
whore-mongers  and  adulterers  of  both  sexes.     Jn  Venice,  the 
shadows  only  of  curtezans  are  exposed  to  pnblick  view  only  ia 
effigie ;  but  here  the  whore,  in  person^  has  a  high  place  provided 
her  in  the  view  of  the  whole  congregation,  for  the  benefit  of  atran« 
gers,  who,  some  think,  need  not  this  direction,  but  may  truck 
for  all  commodities  with  the  first  they  meet  with.     They  use  no 
serviccbook,  nor  whore  of  Babylon's  smock,  as  they  term  a  sor* 
pUce,  nor  decency,  nor  order  in  tbeir  divine  or  rather  conturoeli* 
oos  service.     Would  a  king  think  himself  honoured  by  subjects, 
^hat  petitioned  him  with  bonnet  veiled,  but  cocked  his  cap,  while 
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his  request  was  granting ;  while  precious  Mr.  Presbyter  grimaoHi, 
praysy  or  howls,  the  monster  rabble  veils ;  but.  as  soon  as  text  w 
taken,  bluc-bonnet  takes  place  again,  and  ihis  pulpit-prater  if 
esteemed  more  than  God's  ambassador,  haTing  the  holy  spirit  at 
his  beck  to  prompt  him  every  word  the  speaks,  yet  not  three  sen- 
tences of  sense  together,  snch  blasphemy  as  I  blniih  to  mention. 

Their  christenings,  as  all  other  things,  are  withoat  form,  only 
wa^er  poured  on  the  infant,  and  such  words  used  as  Sir  Jobit'i 
Mephistophilus  siippTies  him  "with,  and  so  the  child  commences 
Christian,  as  good  (or  better)  than  the  best  of  them.     Some  think 
marriage  an  unnecessary  thing  amongst  them,  it  being  more  gene- 
rous and  usual  amongst  them  to  take  one  another's  words :  hov. 
erer,  it  is  thus  performed.  The  young  conple,  being  attended  with 
tagrag  and  bobtail,  gang  to  kirk,  where  Mr.  Scruple,  like  a  good 
casuist,  controverts  the  point  in  hand  to  them,  and  schools  Mr. 
Bridegroom  in  his  lesson ;  then  directs  his  discourse  to  Mrs.firide, 
who,  being  the  weaker  yessel,  ought  to  hate  the  more  pains  taken 
with  her;  he  chalks  out  the  way  she  is  to  walk  in,  in  all  its  par- 
ticalars,  and  joins  their  hands,  and  then  let  them  fall  to  in  God's 
name.    Home  they  go  with  loud  ravishing  bag-pipes,  and  dance 
about  the  green,  till  they  part  by  couples  to  repetition,  and  so  put 
the  rules  in  practice  ;  and  perhaps  Sir  Roger  follows  Mrs.  Bride 
to  her  apartment,  to  satisfy  her  doubts,  where  he  uses  such  pun- 
gent and  pressing  arguments,  as  she  never  forgets  as  long  as  sbe 
liTes. 

When  any  one  dies,  the  bcll-man  goes  about  ringing  their  pass- 
ing-bell,  and  acquaints  the  people  therewith,  in  form  following : 
<  Beloved  brouthrin  and  susters,  I  let  yau  to  wottbat  tbir  is  an  faoth- 
ful  broothir  lawtli  departed  awt  of  this  prisant  yarld,  awt  thi  plesair 
of  Aulmoughti  Good  (and  then  he  veils  his  bonnet)  his  naum  is  Voili 
Voodcock  thridsontoJimmoyVoodcockacordinger;  heligffa«i^» 
sextdoorvetbin  thi  Nord  Gawt,  close  on  thi  nawthwr  Rawndjsnd  I 
wod  yaw  gang  to  hus  burying  on  Thrusdan  before  tw^  a  cloak,  Ac' 
The  time  appointed  for  his  burying  being  come,  the  bclUmao  call< 
the  company  together,  and  he  is  carried  to  the  burying-place,  and 
thrown  into  the  grave,  as  dog  Lyon  was,  and  there  is  an  end  of 
Wolli.     Few  people  are  here  buried  in  their  kirks,  except  of 
their  nobility,  but  in  the  kirk  garths,  or  in  a  burying-placc  on 
purpose,  called  the  Hoof,  at  tfce  further  end  of  the  town,  like 
our  quakers,  inclosed  with  a  wall,  so  that  It  serves  not  only  as  a 
burying-place,  but  an  exchange  to  meet  in  :    Perhaps  in  one  part 
of  it  their  courts  of  judicature  are  kept;  in  another  are  bn^i^^^ 
shoot  at  for  recreation*     All  agree  that  a  woman's  tongue  is  the 
last  member  she  moves  ;  but  the  i^atin  proverb,  Mulieri  necrednt 
&c.  seems  to  prove  it  after  death.    I  am  sure  the  pride  of  this  pcO' 
pie  never  leaves  them,  but  follows  them  to  their  long  homes  (1^*^ 
about  to  have  said  to  the  devil)  for  the  meanest  man  must  baVf  s 
grave-stone  full  fraught  with  his  own  praises,  though  he  wast  ^ 
vilest  miscreant  on  earth  ;  and  miserable  Memento  morPs^  ^^^^  *J 
English  and  LaUn,  nay  Greek  too;  if  they  can  find  a  Greek  wora 
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for  Cordingcr,  the  calling  he  was  of;  and  all  this  in  such  miserable 
Scotch  orthography,  that  it  is  hari  to  distinguish  one  language 
from  another. 

The  castles  of  defence  in  this  country  are  almost  impregnable, 
only  to  be  taken  by  treachery  or  long  siege,  their  water  failing 
them  soonest.  They  arc  built  upon  high  and  almost  inaccessible 
rocks,  only  one  forced  passage  up  to  them,  so  that  a  few  men 
may  easily  defend  them.  Indeed  all  the  gentlemen's  houses  are 
strong  castles,  they  being  so  treacherous  one  to  another,  that  they 
are  forced  to  defend  themselves  in  strong.holds.  They  are  com« 
monly  built  upon  some  single  rock  in  the  sea,  or  some  high  pre* 
cipic^e  near  the  Mid-land,  with  many  towers,  and  atrong  irou 
grates  before  their  windows  (the  lower  part  whereof  is  only  a 
wooden  shutter,  and  the  upper  part  glass)  so  that  they  look  mora 
like  prisons  than  houses  of  reception.  Some  few  houses  there  are 
of  late  erection,  that  are  built  in  a  bettgr  form,  with  good  walks 
and  gardens  about  them,  but  their  fruit  rarely  comes  to  any  per* 
fectiou.  The  houses  of  the  commonalty  are  very  mean,  mud-wall 
and  thatch  the  best;  but  the  poorer  sort  live  in  such  miserable  hutts 
as  never  eye  beheld,  it  i^  no  difficulty  to  piss  over  them ;  med, 
women,  and  children,  pig  ali  together  in  a  poor  mouse-holeof 
mud,  heath,  and  such^like  matter.  In  some  parts  where  turf  is 
plentiful,  they  build  up  little  cabbins  thereof,  with  arched  roofs 
of  turf,  without  a  stick  of  timber  in  it;  when  the  house  is  dry 
enough  to  burn,  it  serves  them  for  fuel,  and  they  remove  to  an- 
other. The  habit  of  the  people  is  very  different,  according  to  tha 
qualities,  or  the  places  they  live  in,  as  low-land  or  high-land 
men.  The  low-tand  gentry  go  well  enough  habited,  but  the  poorer 
sort  go  (almost)  naked,  only  an  old  cloke,  or  a  part  of  their  bed* 
cloaths  thrown  over  them.  The  highlanders  wear  slashed  doublets, 
commonly  without  breeches,  only  a  plad  tied  about  their  wasts^ 
&:c.  thrown  over  one  shoulder,  with  short  stockings  to  the  gartering* 
place,  their  knees  and  part  of  their  thighs  being  naked ;  others 
have  breeches  and  stockings  all  of  a  piece  of  plad.ware,  closa 
to  their  thighs  ;  in  one  side  of  their  girdle  sticks  a  durk  or  skean, 
about  a  foot  or  half  a  yard  long,  very  sharp,  and  the  back  of  it  filed 
into  divers  notches,  wherein  they  put  poison ;  on  the  other  side,  a 
brace,  at  least,  of  brass  pistols;  nor  is  this  honour  sufficient,  if 
they  can  purchase  more,  they  must  have  a  long  swinging  sword. 

The  women  are  commonly  two«handed  tools,  strong-posted  tim- 
ber. They  dislike  Englishmen,  because  they  have  no  legs,  or,  lika 
themselves,  posts  to  Walk  on.  The  meaner  go  barefoot  and  bare- 
head,  with  two  black  elAocks  on  either  side  their  faces ;  some  of 
them  have  scarce  any  cloaths  at  all,  save  part  of  ilttiT  bed-clothes 
pinned  about  their  shoulders,  and  their  children  have  nothing  elsa 
on  them  but  a  little  blanket.  Those  women,  that  can  purchase 
plads,  need  not  bestow  much  upon  other  clothes,  these  cover-sluts 
bdng  sufficient  Those  of  the  best  sort,  that  are  very  well  ha. 
bited  in  their  modish  silks,  yet  must  wear  a  plad  orer  all  for  tba 
aredit  of  their  country, 
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The  people  are  proud,  arrogant,  yainglorioas  boasters,  bloody, 
barbarous,  and  inhuman  butchers.  Cousenage  and  theft  is  in  per. 
fection  amongst  them,  and  they  are  perfect  English  haters;  tbey 
ihew  their  pride  in  exalting  themselves,  and  depressing  their  neigh, 
boucs.  When  the  palace  at  Edinburgh  is  inished,  they  expect  his 
majesty  will  leave  his  rotten  house  at  Whitehall,  and  live  splendidly 
amongst  his  nown  countrymen  the  Scots ;  for  thej  say,  that  En- 
glishmen are  ?ery  much  beholden  to  them,  that  we  have  their  king 
amongst  us.  The  nobility  and  gentry  lord  it  over  their  poor  te« 
iiants,  and  use  them  worse  than  gally-slaves ;  they  are  all  bound 
to  serve  them,  men,  women,  and  children.  The  first  fruits  art 
always  the  landlord's  dae  ;  he  is  the  man  that  must  first  board  all 
the  young  married  women  within  his  lairdship,  and  their  sons  are 
all  his  slaves,  so  that  any  mean  laird  will  have  six  or  ten,  or  more 
followers.  Besides,  those  of  his  own  name,  that  are  inferior  to 
liim,  must  all  attend  him  (as  he  himself  mnst  do  his  superior,  of 
the  same  name,  and  all  of  them  attend  the  chief);  if  he  receives  a 
stranger,  all  this  train  must  be  at  his  beck,  armed  as  aforesaid.  If 
you  drink  with  them  in  a  tavern,  you  must  have  all  this  rubbish 
with  you ;  and,  if  you  ofiend  the  laird,  his  durk  shall  soon  be 
sheathed  in  your  belly,  and,  after  his,  every  one  of  his  followers, 
or  they  shall  sutler  themselves  that  refuse  it,  that  so  they  may  b* 
all  alike  guilty  of  the  murder.  Every  laird  of  note,  bath  a  gibbet 
near  his  house,  and  has  power  to  condemn  and  hang  any  of  his 
Tassals;  so  they  dare  not  oppose  him  in  any  thing,  but  must  sub. 
mit  to  his  commands,  let  them  be  never  so  unjust  and  tyrannical. 
There  are  too  many  testimonies  of  their  cruelty  amongst  themselves 
in  their  own  chronicks.  Forty  of  their  kings  have  been  barbarously 
murdered  by  >them,  and  half  as  many  more  have  cither  made 
away  themselves,  for  fear  of  their  torturing  of  them,  or  have  died 
Biiserably  in  strait  imprisonment  What  strange  butcheries  have 
been  committed  in  their  feuds,  some  of  which  are  in  agitation  at 
this  day,  viz.  Argyle  with  the  Macclanes,  and  Mac  Donnels  about 
Mula  island,  which  has  cost  already  much  blood,  and  is  likely 
will  cost  much  more  before  it  will  be  decided.  Their  spirits  are  so 
nean,  that  they  rarely  rob,  bnt  take  away  life  first;  lying  in  am- 
bascade,  they  send  a  brace  of  bullets,  on  ambassy,  through  the 
traveller's  body ;  and,  to  make  sure  work,  they  sheath  their  durks 
in  hb  lifeless  trunk ;  perhaps,  to  take  off  their  fire-edges,  as  ocir 
knives  are  stuck  in  a  bag.pudding.  If  an  highlander  be  injured, 
those  of  his  own  name  must  defend  him,  and  will  certainly  hare 
satisfaction  from  the  offenders.  A  4ate  instance  whereof  was  at 
Inverness,  a  considerable  town,  where  one  of  the  Macdonnels  was 
slain,  but,  shortly,  the  chief  of  the  name  came  down  against  the 
town  with  fifteen-hundred  of  his  own  name,  and  threatened  to  firs 
the  town,  but  the  inhabitants  compounded  with  them  for  two* 
thousand  pounds* 

Their  cruelty  descends  to  their  beasts,  it  being  a  custom,  in 
some  places,  to  feast  upon  a  living' cow ;  they  tie  in  the  middle  of 
them,  near  a  great  fire,  and  then  cut  collops  of  this  poor  lirin; 
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beast,  and  broil  them  on  the  fire,  till  they  hare  mangled  her  all  to 
pieces;  nay,  sometimes  tbey  uill  only  cut  off  as  much  as  will  sa>« 
tisfy  their  present  appetites,  and  Let  her  f;o,  till  their  greedy  sto>. 
tnachs  calls  for  a,  new  supply  ;  such  horrible  cruelty,  as  can  scarce 
be  paralleled  in  the  whole  world!  Their  theft  is  so  well  knowi>, 
that  it  needs  no  proving;  they  are  forced  to  keep  watch  over  all 
they  have,  to  secure  it;  their  cattle  are  watched  day  and  night,  or. 
otherwise  they  would  be  overgrown  by  morning.  In  the  high^ 
lands,  they  do  it  publickly  before  the'  face  of  the  sun ;  if  one  raaa 
has  two  cows,  and  another  wants,  he  shall  soon  supply  himself 
from  his  neighbour,  who  can  find  no  remedy  for  it.  The  gentry 
keep  an  armory  in  their  own  houses,  furnbhed  with  several  sorts 
of  fire-arms,  pikes,  and  halberds,  with  which  they  arm  their  fol-. 
lowers,  to  secure  themselves  from  the  rapine  of  their  neighbourhood^ 
The  lowland  language  may  be  well  enough  understood  by  an  £n^ 
glishman,  but  the  bigblanders  have  a  peculiar  lingba  tothemselves, 
wrhich  they  call  Erst,  unknown  to  most  of  the  lowland  men,  ex9 
cept  only  in  those  places  that  border  on  them,  where  thty  can 
speak  both:  Yet,  these  people  are  so  currish,  that,,  if  a  stranger 
inquire  the  way  in  Eogiisli,  they  will  certainly  answer  in  £rst, 
and  .find  no  other  language  than  what  is  forced  from  them  with  a 
cudgel.  If  Cornelius  Agrippa  had  travelled  Scotland,  sure 
cookery  had  not  been  found  in  his  vanity  of  sciences ;  such  is 
their  singular  skill  in  this  art,  that  they  may  defy  the  world  to 
lival  them.  King  James's  treat  for  the  devil,  thai  is,  a  poll  of 
ling,  a  joll  of  stiirgeon,  and  a  pig,  with  a  pipe  of  tobacco  for  di* 
gestion,  had  been  very  complete,  if  the  ordering  thereof  had  been 
assigned  to  a  cook  of  this  country,  who  can  suit  every  dish,  witli 
its  proper  hogoe,  and  bring  corruption  to  your  table,  only  to 
mind  men  of  mortality.  Their  meat  is  carrion  when  it  is  killed^ 
but,  after  it  has  been  a  fortnight  a  perfuming  ^yith  the  aromatic]^ 
air,  strained  through  the  clammy  trunk''  of  flesh-fiies,  then  it  passes 
the  trial  of  (ire  under  the  care  of  one  of  those  exqaisite  artists,  and 
IS  dished  up  in  a  sea  of  sweet  Scotch  butter,  and  sq  covered  and 
served  hot  up  to  the  table.  O  how  happy  is  he  that  is  placed  next 
to  it,  with  a  privilege  to  uncover  it,  and  receive  the  hot  steams  of 
this  dainty  di:>h,  almost  sufficient  to  cure  all  distempers.  .  It  will 
be  needless  to  instance,  in  particulars  so  plain  and  evident  to  all 
that  have  travelled  through  the  country^  that  they  may  certatnljr 
bear  away  the  bell  from  all  their  neighbouring  nations,  or,  indeed, 
from  the  whole  world.  Their  nobility  and  gentry  have  tables 
plentifully  enough  furnished,  but  few  or  none  of  them  have  theiff 
meat  better  ordered.  To  put  one's  head  into  their  kitcfaen^doors, 
is  little  less  than  destructive;  to  enter  hell  alive,  where  the  blai^ki 
fairies  are  busied  in  mangling  dead  carcases,  and  the  fire  and  brim* 
stone,  or  rather  stew  and  stink,  is  ready  to  suffocate  you ;  ami 
yet,  which  is  strange,  these  things  are  agreeable  to  the  humours  of 
the  people.  The  poorer  sort  live  of  haddock,  whiting,  and  sowre 
milk,  which  is  cried  up  and  down  their  streets, '  whea  bnyes  sawep 
p»ilk|'  and  upon  the  stinking  fragments  that  are  left  at  their  laird> 
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table.  ProdlgioM  stoniachs,  thAt,  like  the  Galon,  can  feed  on 
their  own  eicrements,  and  strain  their  meat  throogh  their  stomachs, 
to  hate  the  pleasure  of  detouring  it  again ! 

Their  drink  is  ale  made  of  beer-malt,  and  tanned  ap  in  a  small 
Tessel,  called  a  cogue.  After  it  has  stood  a  few  hours,  they  drink 
it  out  of  the  cogue,  yest  and  all.  The  better  sort  brew  it  in  larger 
quantities,  and  drink  it  in  wooden  qudghs,  but  it  is  sorry  stuflf, 
yet  excellent  for  preparing  birdlime.  But  wine  is  the  great  drink 
ivith  the  gentry,  which  they  pour  in  like  fishes,  as  if  it  were  ihdr 
natural  element.  The  glasses,  they  drink  out  of,  arc  considerably 
large,  and  they  always  fill  them  to  the  brim,  and  away  with  it 
Some  of  them  have  arrived  at  the  perfection  to  tope  brandy  at  the 
same  rate.  Sure  these  are  a  bowl  above  Bacchus,  and  of  right 
ought  to  have  a  nobler  throne  than  a  hogshead. 

Musick  thej  have,  but  not  the  harmony  of  the  spheres,  bat 
loud  terrene  noises,  like  the  bellowing  of  beasts.  The  loud  bag. 
pipe  b  their  chief  delight;  stringed  instruments  are  too  soft  to 
penetrate  the  organs  of  their  ears  tiiat  are  only  pleased  with  soundt 
Of  substance. 

The  highways  in  Scotland  are  tolerably  good,  which  is  tht 
greatest  comfort  a  traveller  meets  with  amongst  them.  They  have 
not  inns,  but  change-houses  (as  they  call  them)  poor  small  cot. 
tages,  where  you  must  be  content  to  take  what  you  find,  perhaps 
eggs  with  chucks  in  them,  and  some  lang-cale;  at  the  belter  sort 
of  them,  a  dish  of  chopped  chickens,  which  thej  esteem  a  dainty 
^  dish,  and  will  take  it  unkindly  if  you  do  not  eat  very  heartily  of 
it,  though,  for  the  most  part,  you  may' make  a  meal  with  the 
sight  of  the  fare,  and  be  satbfied  with  the  steam  only,  like  the  in. 
habitants  of  the  world  in  the  moon.  Your  horses  mast  be  sent  to 
a  stabl^r's  (for  the  change:>houses  have  no  lodging  for  them)  where 
they  may  feed  Toluptuously  on  straw  only,  for  grass  is  not  to  be 
had ;  and  bay  is  so  much  a  stranger  to  them,  that  they  are  scarce 
familiar  with  the  name  of  it. 

The  Scotch  gentry  commonly  travel  from  one  friend's  honse  to 
another,  so  seldom  make  use  of  a  change-house.  Their  way  is  to 
hire  a  horse  and  a  man  for  two- pence  a  mile*  They  ride  on  tbt 
horse  thirty  or  forty  miles  a  day ;  and  the  man,  who  is  his  guide, 
foots  it  beside  him,  and  carries  his  luggage  to  boot.  The  best  sort 
>  keep  only  a  horse  or  two  for  themselves  and  their  best  friend,  all 
the  rest  of  the  train  foot  it  beside  them.  The  commonalty  are  so 
nsed  to  worship  and  adore  their  lairds,  that,  when  they  see  a 
stranger  in  any  tolerable  equipage,  they  honour  him  with  the  title 
of  laird,  at  least,  <  An't  please  you,  my  laird  such  a  one,  or  an*t 
please  you,  my  laird  Dr.'  at  every  bare  word,  forsooth. 

The  nobility  shew  themselves  Tery  great  before  strangen.  They 
are  conducted  into  the  house  by  many  of  their  servants,  where  the 
lord,  with  his  troop  of  shadows,  receives  them  with  the  grand  paw, 
then  enter  into  some  discourse  of  tlieir  country,  till  you  are  pre- 
sented with  a  great  queigh  of  syrup  of  beer;  after  that  a  glass  of 
white-wine^  then  a  rummer  of  claret^  and  sometimes  after  that  a 
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gla^s  of  sheri^-sack,  and  tben  begin  the  romid  with  ale,  again, 
and  plj  yon  briskly^  for  it  is  their  way  of  shewing  you  are  weU 
come,  by  making  you  drunk.  If  you  hare  longer  time  to  stay^ 
you  stick  close  to  claret,  till  'Bacchus  wins  the  field,  and  leaves 
the  conquered  Tictlms  groreling  on  the  place  where  they  rixcired 
their  overthrow.  At  your  departure  you  must  drink  a  Dongha 
Doras,  in  English,  a  stir'rnp.cup,  and  have  the  satbfaction  to  hava 
my  lord's  bagpipe  (with  his  loud  pipes,  with  his  lordship's  coat  of 
armour  on  a  flag)  strut  about  you,  and  enchant  yoii  with  a  ^  iioth 
to  depart.* 

Thiir  money  is  commonly  dollars,  or  mark-pieces,  coined  at 
Edinburgh ;  bat  their  way  of  reckoning  is  surprising  to  a  stranger* 
To  receive  a  bill  of  an  hundred  pounds  in  one  of  their  change, 
houses,  when  one  would  not  suppose  they  had  any  of  the. value  of 
an  hundred  pence.  They  call  a  penny  a  shilling,  and  every  twenty 
shillings,. viz.  twenty  pence,  a  pound;  so  the  proportion  of  their 
pound  to  ours  is  twelve  to  one.  Strangers  are  sure  to  be  grosly 
imposed  upon  in  all  their  change-houses,  and  there  is  no  redress 
for  it.  If  an  Englishman  should  complain  to  their  magistrates^ 
they  would  ail  take  a  part  against  him,  and  make  sure  to  sqnees« 
bim. 

The  conclusion  of  the  abridgment  of  the, Scotch  Chronicle,  is 
the  rare  and  wonderful  things  of  that  country ;  as  in  Orkney,  their 
ewes  bring  forth  two  lambs  apiece;  that  in  the  northcrmost of 
ShetU;ul  Inlands,  about  the  summer  solstice,  there  is  no  night; 
that  in  the  park  of  Curobernaule  are  white  kine  and  oxen ;  that  at 
Slanes  there  is  a  petrifying  water  in  a  cove ;  that  at  Aberdeen  is  a 
vitrioline  well,  that  they  say  is  excellent  to  dissolve  the  stone,  and 
expel  sand  from  the  reins  and  bladder,  and  good  for  the  cholick^ 
being  drunk  in  July,  &c«  These  prodigious  wonders  in  one  coun- 
try are  admirable,  but  these  are  not  half  of  them.  Lougness  never 
freezes ;  in  Lough  Lommond  are  fishes  without  fins :  And,  94iy» 
The  waters  thereof  rage  in  great  wares  without  wind,  in  calm 
weather :  And,  Sdly,  and  lastly.  Therein  is  a  floating  island.  la 
Kyle  is  a  deaf  rock,  twelve  feet  every  way,  yet  a  gun,  discharged 
on  one  side  of  it,  shall  not  be  heard  to  the  other.  In  another 
placets  a  rocking-stone  of  a  reasonable  bigness,  that,  if  a  man 
pu»h  it  with  his  finger,  it  will  move  very  lightly,  but,  if  he  address 
his  whole  force,  it  availeth  nothing;  with  many  more  marvels  of 
like  nature,  which  1  would  rather  believe  than  go  thither  to  dis^ 
prove.  To  conclude,  the  whole  bulk  and  selvedge  of  this  country 
is  all  wonder  too  great  for  me  to  unriddle;  there  I  shall  leave  it  a« 
J  found  it^  with  its  agreeable  inhabitants  in 

A  land  where  one  may  pray,  with  curst  intent, 
Oh !  may  they  never  sufier  banishment. 
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THAT    IS, 

4  TreeUise  of  the  Nature  and  f^ertues  of  Tanbridge  IVaieri 

Together  with  «ii  Euumeration  of  th«  chiefest  Diseases,  which  it  is  good  for*  and 

a^aiitfl  which  U  m^y  be  used,  end  ihc  Mauuer  aud  Order  of  Uking  i(. 

BY  LODOVVICK  ROWZEE. 
Doctor  of  Pli^sick»  practising  at  Ashtord,  in  Keat. 

Loodon:  Printed  for  B."brrr  Boulter,  at  the  TurkS-Head,  in  Bi^hopsgate-streefb 

1670.    OctUkVO,  containing  cight^'-two  Pagfs. 


CHAP.  I. 

Of  Water  in  General. 

ALTHOUGH  my  main  scope  in  this  followinjr  discourse  be  con- 
corning  Tunbridgc  wator,  j  et  will  i(  not  be  altogether  fruitlcs* 
or  unpleasant,  I  hope,  to  the  reader,  if  I  say  something,  as  it 
■were,  by  way  of  preface,  touching  water  in  irenoral.  Water  is  a 
K^bstance  so  absolutely  neccs>ary,  that  no  livin:;  creature  can  sub- 
sist without  the  benedtof  it,  nor  no  tree  brin^  forth  its  leaves  and 
fruit,  nor  any  plant  its  seed,  if  they  be  deprived  of  that  vivifiral 
moisture,  which  maketh  them  all  to  j^row  and  pro>per.  That  lhi« 
is  true,  you  may  observe  it  in  summer,  for,  if  rai«  be  wanting  but 
a  few  weeks,  how  backward  be  all  things  ?  How  do  all  plants 
wither  in  that  season  when  they  shouI<l  chiefly  flourish?  For  this 
icause,  perhaps,  it  was,  that  Hesiod  thought  water  to  be  the  mo^t 
ancient  of  all  the  elemetits.  Of  this  opinion  also  was  Thales  Mile- 
sius,  one  of  the  seven  wise  Grecians,  who  made  water  the  sole 
principle  of  all  things.  Empedocles  likewise  jumping  with  them 
said,  that  all  thin^^s  were  made  of  water.  And  flippoti  in  Aristo- 
tle, lib.  i.  c.  %.  de  Anima,  terms  the  smil  water.  Hippocrates 
goeth  not  so  far,  but  yet  he  calleth  water  and  lire  the  two  princi- 
j>lcs  of  life.  True  it  is,  that,  by  water,  Hippon  doth  nnderstand 
our  seed ;  and  Hippocrates,  our  radical  moisture.  7'he  latins, 
upon  the  etymology  of  the  word  Aqua,  water,  do  derive  it  from 
a  et  qua^  quasi  a  qua  vim'mus^  vel  a  qua  omnia  Jtunt^  by  which 
we  live,  or  out  of  which  all  things  are  made.  Others  will  have  it 
quasi  ceqna^  because  there  is  nothing  more  equal  and  smooth  than 
water,  when  it  is  not  tossed  with  the  wind-  J^ut  Julius  Caesar 
Scaliger,  Exercit.  745,  di^liketh  these  etymologies,  and  will  de- 
rive aqua  from  the  ob^iolcte  Greek  word  a^x*i  which  anciently 
did  signify  water.  This  element  seemeth  to  challenge  a  kind  of 
A'ule  and  dominion  oTcr  the  rest,  for  it  easily  transmuieth  air  into 
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Itself 9    exdngttisheth   fire,  and  devoureth  earth*     And,  to  go  n« 
higher  than  oar  grandfathers  memory,  nor  further  than  oar  neigh- 
bours, the  ocean.sea  swallowed   up  abpye  one^hundred^thousand 
acres   of  ground  at  one  clap  in  Holland.     Nay,  it  aspireth  even 
uato  the  hearens ;  and,  which  is  strange,  it  doth  not  only  get  up 
thither  in  itself  alone,  but  carrielh  with  it  whole  shoals  of  fishes, 
heaps  of  stones,  and  divers  other  heavy  substances,  which  after. 
'wards  fall  down  with  it.     Most  creatures  lire  without  fire;  witlv" 
out  ivater,  none  ;  and,  with  water  only,  without  any  other  suste* 
nance,  a  Spanish  maiden,   Gael,  ilhod.  Lib.  xiii.  c.  ^S^  is  reported 
to  have  lived  a  long  time  :  And  Albertus  writeth  of  a  melancholy 
man,  who,  by  the  space  of  sevca  weeks,  lived  with  water  only, 
one  draught  of  which  he  took  but  every  other  day.     The  J^ord 
Verulam  also   hath  produced  his  opinion  of   late,    and  holdeth. 
That  trees  and  plants  live,  and  are  nourished  merely  by  water  ; 
and  that  the  earth  is,  as  it  were,  but  a  stabilimentum  unto  thera 
to  keep  them  steady,  and  from  being  beaten  down  by  the  wind» 
He  proveth  it  by  rose-bushes,  which,  being  put  into  water,  with- 
out any  earth,  and  kept  upright  in  the  same,  not  only  brought 
forth  leaves,  but  fair  roses  also;  and  the   royal  prophet  saith^ 
Psal.  i.  That  ^  a  tree,  planted  by  the  rivers  of  water,  bringeth  fertile 
his  fruit  in  due  season.'      Much  more  might  be  said  conceniin|^ 
watcr^  but^  because  I  intend  to  be  brief;  let  this  suffice. 

CHAP.    IL 

Of  the  differences  of  Water. 

In  the  creation,  God  said,  Gen.  i.4,  5,  <  Let  there  be  a  firtaainenl 
in  the  midst  of  the  waters,  and  let  it  divide  the  waters  fronl  the  wa- 
ters. And  God  made  the  firmament,  and  divided  the  waters, 
which  were  under  the  firmament,  from  the  waters  which  weri 
above  the  firmament.*  And  David  saith,  Psal.  xxix.  10,  That « tho 
Lord  sitteth  upon  the  flood;'  that  is,  upon  the  orb  of  the  waters; 
and  where  he  exciteth  the  creatures  to  laud  the  Lord,  hespcaketh 
thus,  Psal.  cxlviii.  4,  '  Praise  him  ye  heavens  of  heavens,  and  tho 
traters  that  be  above  the  heavens.'  Those  waters  are  likened  in 
another  place,  Ezek.  i.  22,  to  a  terrible  chrystal ;  and  said  to 
be,  as  it  were,  Exod.  xxiv.  10,  a  paved  work  of  sap  phi  re-s  tone, 
And  some,  Rab.  Levi  Ben  Jarchij  in  Gen.  c.  i,  go  so  far,  as  to 
define  the  place  and  seat  of  those  waters,  and  say,  That  they  are  as 
much  above  the  primum  mobile,  as  the  primum  mobile  is  above  the 
elementary  vraters;  bot  whether  they  ever  were  there  to  take  the 
just  distance,  I  do  not  know.  That  there  should  be  water  above 
the  firmament,  many  men  think  it  strange,  and  yet  the  deluge,  be* 
aides  the  express  word  of  God,  proved  it  to  bo  trae.  For,  if  all 
the  water  of  all  the  seas,  lakes,  ponds,  rivers,  and  fountAins  in  the 
world,  had  been  drawn  up  into  the  heavens  in  like  manner,  as  we 
do  in  distillations,  yet  would  not  their  quantity  have  increased,  birt 
tkere  would  have  retemed  back  agaia,  by  raia,  no  more^  than  waa 
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ftscended  up,  nor  so  such  neither,  perhaps ;  because,  though  f6n 
be  neTcr  so  careful  in  your  distillations,  and  use  glass  vessels  ne- 
Ter  so  well  luted,  yet  will  you  still  receircsome  loss;  and  so  the 
flood  had  not  gone  fifteen   cubifs  above  the   highest   moantaina. 
But,  why  this  should  be  stranger  than  all  the  rc^st  of  the  wonder* 
ful  works  of  God,  there  is  no  reason.   The  ma^sy  and  heavy  globe 
of  the  earth  and  water  standeth,  as  it  were,   in  tpquiiibrio  in  the 
center  of  the  world,  suspended  by  theomnipotency  of  God.     Nay, 
all  his  works  are  universally  so  admirable,  that   there  b  no  le» 
wonder  in  the  snallest  Gnat,  than  in  the  biggest  Elephant;  hi  the 
least  weed,  that  creepeth  upon  tiie  ground,  than  in  the  tallest  ce- 
dar.     But  of  those  waters,  which  are  above  the  firmament,  and  of 
those,  which  were  gathered  together  under  the  firmament,  namely, 
tha  sea,   we  speak  here  but  by  the  way;   though,   concerning  the 
seas,  divers  curious   and  pleasant  questions  might  be  handled,  as 
touching  the  saltness  of  it,  the  ebbing  and  flowing  of  the  same, 
why  it  can  endure  no  impure  things,  and  the  like.     These  things, 
I  say,  might  bring  some  delight  to  the  reader,  but  they  are  beyood 
our  scope  ;  and,  therefore,  I  will  only  speak  briefly  of  those  wa. 
ters  which  are  potabiles,  and  in  common  use  amongst  us,  either  for 
diet  or  ph}  sick. 

They  are  commonly  divided  into  fountain-water,  river-water, 
well-watery    rain-water,   and    pond. water.       The    pre-cmiDcnoe 
thereof  is  commonly  given  to  spring-water ;  but,  in  general,  that 
water  is  apcounti*d  best  and  wholesomest  for  diet,  which  is  pure, 
and  without  any  taste,  but  such  as  water  should  have.     For  most 
water  retaineth  some  savour  of  the  ground  through  which  it  run. 
neth;  and  although  to  those,  who  do  not  use  to  drink  watec,  it  bo 
impercepti])le,  yet  divers  of  those,  who  drink  nothing  bqt  water, 
will  as  easily  perceive  a  difference  betwixt  water  and  water,  as  we 
do  b.etwixt  beer  and  beer,  or  wine  and  wine.     Thf  best  water  also 
is  lightest,  but  that  lightness  is  not  to  be  considered  by  weight  (for 
enow  water  is  most  light,  and  yet  unwholesome)  but  hy  the  thin- 
ness  of  the  parts  thereof,  and  by  the  speedy  heating  and  cooling  of 
the  same,  as  Hippocrates  well  observeth.     Let  this  suffice  to  hare 
been  briefly  touched  concerning  the  differences  of  waters  in  general, 
and  let  us  now  say  something,   with  like  brcvit}',  concernio;  th« 
original  of  springs  and  rivers. 


CHAP.    IIL 

f)f  the  Original  of  Springs  and  Rivets^ 

It  is  a  common  received  opinion,  derived  from  Aristotle,  that  the 
generation  of  water  prpceedeth  from  the  air  condensed  into  the 
sanie,  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  and  distilling,  as  water  doth  with 
lis,  from  a  limbeck.  But  it  is  hard  to  imagine,  how  the  natareof 
air  should  be  so  speedily  corrupted,  and  turned  into  water,  and  in 
that  quantity  too,,  that  shopld  maintain  the  continual  course  of  so 
uany  springs,  and  so  great  a  auipber  of  rivers  as  are  in  the  world, 
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divers  of  which  are  of  such  rastness,  and  of  so  swift  a  conrse,  ihat 
a  roan  might  jastly  .think,  that  the  ^hole  element  of  air,  which,  in 
its  own  nature,  is  buttery  thin,  should  scarcely  suffice  to  maintain 
the  course  of  that  abundance  of  water  one  only  day  And,  as 
for  the  reason  they  aliedge,  that  air  is  retained  M^ithin  the  conca- 
Tides  and  porosities  of  the  earth,  ad  vitandum  vacuum^  y>\uc\\  na- 
ture doth  abhor,  and  afterwards  is  converted  into  water,  it  is  but  a 
Tery  weak  one ;  for  those  concavities  arc  still  full  oi  air,  as  well 
elsewhere,  as  where  springs  and  rivers  do  flow.  But,  if  the  trans* 
mutation  of  air  into  water  was  the  only  cause  of  the  (lowing  of  all 
springs  and  rivers,  surely  their  streams  must  needs  be  but  narrow, 
and  their  course  slow,  and  of  small  continuance.  Besides,  if  this 
was  true^  How  could  the  sea,  think  you,  contain  that  excessive 
abundance  of  water,  which  perpetually  runneth  into  the  same? 
The  ancient  opinion  then  is  the  truer,  that  all  fountains  and  rivers 
come  from  the  sea,  and  are  transcolated  throusih  the  veins  and  po- 
rosities of  the  earth,  where,  in  their  passage,  they  leave  their  salt- 
ness.  Plato,  Aristotle's  master,^ was  of  this  opinion  \  and,  before 
him,  lliaiex  Milesius;  as  also  PAt/o,  in  Lib.  demundiopificio; 
Seneca'^  Lib,  iii.  c.  9.  Nat.  QaoBst,  and  Georgius  Agricola,  Lib, 
i.  de  ortu  subUrran,  which,  without  question,  they  had  learned 
from  the  Hebrews ;  for  thus  speaketh  the  preacher,  Eccles.  i.  ^  All 
the  rivers  run  into  the  sea,  yet  ihe  sea  is  not  full ;  unto  the  place 
from  whence  the  rivers  come,  thither  they  return  again.'  This  is  a 
most  clear  and  express  text,  and  which  alone  shall  suffice  to  prove 
this  point,  especially  seeing  the  rule  and  law  of  nature  doth  sufTra- 
gate  unto  the  same;  for,  w heresoevcr  there  is  a  repletion,  there 
must  needs  an  evacuation  be.  But  some,  perhaps,  may  say.  We 
see,  indeed,  all  rivers  run  into  the  sea,  but  we  do  not  see  how  they 
come  from  it?  True,  but  when  we  see  that,  for  all  the  abundanco 
of  water  nhich  runneth  continually  into  the  seas,  the  same  are  not 
increased  thereby,  but  remain  still  the  same,  we  must  needs  ima- 
gine that  they  disburden  themselves  somewhere.  For,  otherwise, 
the  waters  had,  long  ago,  overwhelmed  the  world,  and  reached  up 
even. unto  heaven,  seeing  that  the  flood,  Cen.  yii,  caused  but  by 
rain  of  forty  da^s,  ascended  fifteen  cubits  aboye  the  highest  moun« 
tains.  Besides,  our  very  senses  may  persuade  us,  that  the  original 
of  springs  and  rivers  is  from  the  sea ;  for  divers  springs  of  fresh 
water  are  in  sundry  places,  which  seem  to  sympathise  with  the  sea, 
And  to  imitate  the  motion  thereof  by  a  kind  of  ebullition.  And, 
'Which  is  strange,  and  yet  a  thing  Touched  by  divers  good  authors, 
those  things,  which  were  cast  into  the  river  of  Alpheus  in  Grscia, 
verc  afterwards  found  in  the  fountain  called  Arethusa,  ncarSyra. 
cusa  in  Sicily,  though'  thero  be  a  great  distance  of  sea  and  land  be* 
twixt  them ;  which  gave  occasion  to  the  ancient  poets  ^who  did 
lue  jto  involve  all  the  secrets  of  nature  in  their  fables)  to  feign, 
that  Alpheus  and  Arethusa  were  a  couple  of  lovers,  which  were- 
transformedy  the  one  into  a  river,  and  the  other  into  a  fountain; 
^d  of  them  speaketh  Ovid^  Lib.  v,  Metam.  saying: 
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In  latices  mutor,  sed  eoini  cognoscit  arnntaa 
Amnis  aquas,  positoquc  viri,quod  suropserat,  ore* 
%Vrtitijr  in  proprias,  quo  se  niihi  misccat,  undas. 

But  whereas  I  said  before,  that,  for  all  the  water,  which  rnn. 
ticth  into  the  seas,  they  remain  still  the  same,  I  would  not  be  mis. 
taken ;  for  I  know,  that  the  seas  have  sometimes  gone  beyond 
their  ordinary  bounds  and  limits ;  but  it  hath  been  when  they  were, 
AS  it  were,  commanded  so  to  do  by  their  creator,  for  the  pimish- 
tnent  of  men's  wickedness,  or  whensoever  men  have  gone  about  to 
alter  tlic  natural  seat  and  state  of  the  same,  and  the  ordinary  course 
of  rivers. 

Of  God's  judgments  there  are  divers  examples',  as  *  Olennsand 
Hclice,  two  of  the  twelve  cities,  which  made  the  commonwealtliof 
the'Achxans,  which,  a  little  before  the  battle  of  Lcuctra,  were 
drowned  by  the  sea.  Antissa,  Tyndaris,  and  Burrha  had  the  like 
fortune  also,  being  swallowed  up  by  the  sea,  together  with  all 
their  inhabitants.  And  that  it  might  the  better  appear,  that  tbe 
finger  of  God  was  in  it,  all  such,  as  thought  to  have  escaped  by 
shipping,  perished  as  well  as  the  rest,  being  drowned  and  over* 
whelmed  by  the  waves.  And  of  those,  who  have  endeavoured  to 
contract  and  pin  up  the  sea  into  narrower  limits,  by  rills,  dikes, 
and  other  works,  divers  of  them  have  often  sustained  great  damage 
by  the  same;  as  for  example,  the  Hollanders,  who,  as  we  said  be- 
fore, lost  above  a  hundred- thousand  acres  of  ground  by  snch 
means,  which  the  sea,  after  the  overthrow  of  all  their  dikes  and 

*  strong  works,  took  away  from  them,  as  it  were  by  letters  of  repri- 
sal. This  were  enough  to  teach  men,  that  it  is  but  in  vain  top 
against  the  order  established  by  God,  and  the  ordinary  course  of 
nature;  yet  it  is  worth  the  noting  also,  and  a  thing  not  to  be  con- 
sidcri'd,  without  admiration,  that  all  those  princes,  who  purposed 
to  cut  the  l2»thmus  of  Peloponnesus,  which  is  a  neck  of  land  be- 
twixt two  seas,  containing  according  to  Mercator,  in  his  Atlas  ma- 
jor, some  &ve  miles  in  breadth,  died  all  before  the  work  was  bc« 
gun,  as  Caligula,  C.  Csesar,  Demetrius,  Nero,  and  Doroitian. 

•  Lib.  ii.  Of  PoVbiu?,  that  excellent  Greek  Author,  trhoM  works  I  lately  finbhed,  toiran'Uw 
Into  EiijilJsli,  my  translation  being  ready  for  the  press,  if  it  can  find  any  rtfom  there,  -^"z 
for  Polybius,  \  dare  boldly  say  liere,  by  the  way,  that  there  is  not  any  better,  or  "**^."**^(7/ 
author  erctant  in  his  kind;  especially,  for  three  BOM$of  men,  princes,  statesmen,  «na »oa»^_' 
And  wlvcr^as  the  Emperor  Charles  the  Fifth  was  wont  to  say.  That  there  wete  ^*}'"'**7Ss. 
necessary  for  a  prince :  Polybius,  for  wars;  Machiavcl,  for  state-matters  and  policy f  anfl. 
tlgllo,  foV  behav  our  •,  if  he  aimed  at  a  compendtnm,  he  might  very  well  have  left  out  *'*^7f(J 
seeing  k  r  state- matters,  and  honest  policy,  enough  of  it  may  be  found  in  P<*^y°,'%  *i}r«(. 
judgment,  sufficiency,  virtue,  and  honesty  (though  but  an  heathen)  went  far  beyond  Maciu"^ 
and  far  more  for  eni»loyment  and  experience,  having  been  io  great  places  of  *!*'**'7'.''' rtand 
cWil  and  mn.rtial  aCTairsj  and  familiarly  acquaintrd  with  that  great  Roman,  Scipio  Afj'^''^'  ^f 
with  Caius  Lx'lius.  Whereas  Machiavel  was  but  a  petty  secretary  or  town-clert  or  JJ*,^  in. 
Florence,  grown  famous  only  through  the  wicked  maxims  and  positions  *^"**"JSzi,-  Bonn* 
tings,  and  especially  in  his  rtince,  where  he  setteth  forth  that  monster  of  men,  *^.,^cd 
bastard  son  to  ti>e  like  father,  Alexander  Uie  Sixth,  Pope  of  Rome,  as  a  pattern  to  ■'^  f  ^ 
by  such,  as  desire  to  get  rule  and  dominion  to  themselves.  And  It  seemeth,  by  a  P**^?*!  r  j,ij^ 
seventh  chapter  of  his  Prince,  that  hcwas  acauainted  with  him,  and  perhaps  a  ^''"'•'TiJ.  the 
in  his  murders,  poisonings,  and  other  dcvilisn  exuloits.  But  Polybius  is  '^^^^^^^Z^aJite' 
like,  tlmt  there  are  inflniietligrwslons  in  lus  works.  In  which  he  reprehendetb  *f*  V5Jr^ 

•  tions  of  mea  mure  sharplyi  Uian  some  other  authors,  which  profes*  Ukei9MlvcicbrMi>*"'* 
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CHAP.    IV. 

Of  Waters  of  strange  Nature  and  Effects, 

All  springs  of  wafers  are  actually  either  hot  or  cold.   Of  (hos^ 
liot  springs,  some  are  of  so  excessive  heat,  that  a  man  would  think, 
it  were  water  boiling  upon  the  fire;  and  amongst  others  there  is  a 
'^ein  of  it  running  under  a  street,  in  a  village,  called  Porcet,  near 
the  city  of  Akin  in  Grermany.     In  the  middle  of  this  street,  there 
is  a  hole,  which  they  call  Hell,  with  three  or  four  bars  of  iron  over 
it,  in  which  the  neighbours  round  about,  in  the  summer-time,  when 
they  have  no  fire,  do  use  to  seethe  their  eggs,  letting  them  down 
with  a  net  into  the  water,  and  in  a  small  space  of  time  they  may  be 
1»oilcd  hard ;  of  which  I  was  twice  an  eye-witness,  being  there  first' 
in  the  year  1610,  after  the  sirge  of  Gulick,  and  the  yielding  of  the 
town  to  the  states,  with  that  brave  soldier.  Sir  Horace  Vere^  now 
LtfOrd  of  Tilbury ;  and  the  second  time,  with  that  worthy  Knight, 
Sir  Henry  Palmer,  now  co  i  ptroller  of   the  navy.     The  cause  of 
those  hot  waters  is  commonly  ascribed  to  mines  of  sulphur  or  brini« 
stone,  inflamed  within  the  bowels  of  the  earth.     But  few  of  those 
hot  waters,  as  at  Akin,  Porcet,  in  the  Pyrenean  Mountains,  at 
Bath  in  Somersetshire,  and  elsewhere,  have  any  great  or  cxtraor* 
diciary  taste  of  brimstone,  as  they  should  of  necessity  have,  if 
brimstone  melted,  and  burning,  were  the  cause  of  their  heat,  that 
mineral  being  of  so  pierciryg  a  nature,  and  of  so  extensive  a  faculty, 
that  never  so  little  of  it  burning  upon  a  few  coals,  when  our  wo* 
men  dry  their  tilianics,  filleth  a  whole  room,  with  the  strong  scent 
of  it.     Besides,  such  a  great  quantity  of  water  running  continually^ 
and  so  many  years  and  ages  together,  had  long  since  extinguished 
those  fires  ;  or,  if  there  were  such  flames,  within  the  bowels  of  the 
earth,  the  same  would  long  ago  have  driedup  the  water,  and  redu. 
ccd  the  earth  into  ashes.     Another  reason  there  ii.  that  you  shall 
find  no  hot  springs,   where  fires  do  break  out;  and,   though  the 
hill  Vesuvius  and  Mount  /Etna  burn  continually,  yet  are  there  no 
hot  springs  about  them,  though  they  b"  environed  by  the  sea.  And 
for  all  the  late  wonderful  and  extraordinary  eruption  of  fire  out  of 
the  said  hill  Vesuvius,   or  Monte  do  Soma,  as  they  call  it  now, 
which  hath  been  so  violent,  that  the  houses  of  Naples,  which  are 
eight,'Or,  as  others  say,  twelve  miles  from  the  same,  were  all  co- 
vered very  thick,  with  the  ashes  thereof;  yet,  do  they  not  write 
that  the  water,  which  gushed  out,  at  the  foot  of  the  said  hill,  was 
hot. 

Besides,  although  there  be  many  hot  waters  in  Italy  (for  those 
that  have  written  of  them  reckon  few  less  than  threescore)  yet  shall 
you  see,  no  where,  a  mixture  of  fire  and  water  in  those  parts; 
which  n^akes  me  thifik  with  some,  that  the  cause  of  the  heat  of 
those  waters  proceedeth  from  their  motion  and  agitation  in  the 
bowels  of  fhe  earth,  falling  from  cataracts  and  broken  concavities 
IB  the  same. 

That  this  may  be  trae,  it  may  be  proTed  by  the  sea,  for,  though 
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it  be  actually  cold,  yet,  if  it  be  tossed  by  a  tempest,  but  of  three  or 
four  days  (and*  it  is  scldotn,  that  a  storm  lastcth  longer)  the  water 
thereof  will  soroetinies  become  very  hot.  Besides  we  hare  raaoj 
Tcry  sulphureous  springs,  which  are  never  bat  cold;  as  for  exam, 
pie,  one  of  the  four  springs  used  At  the  Spa,  called  Geronstcr, 
which  'tasteth  so  strong  of  the  brimstone,  as  myself  can  speak  hj 
experience,  that  difcrs  of  those,  who  drink  of  it,,  are  constrainol 
to  hold  I  heir  noses,  whilst  they  arc  drinking,  and  the  sulphureoai 
fumes  of  it  are  so  piercing,  that  they  do  speedily  intoiicate  the 
brain,  and  cause  drunk^enness,  though  it  be  but  for  a  little  time, 
being  soon  discussed  away.* 

^ow,  for  the  other  springs,  which  are  actaally  cold,  there  are 
sundry  differences  of  them,  according  to  the  several  sobstanoei 
they  do  ruii  through,  and  the  nature  and.eiTecfs  of  some  of  them 
are  very  admirable.  Some  do  tarn  into  stone  whatsoever  is  cast 
'  into  them,  especially,  if  the  things  cast  in  be  of  a  loose  and  poroui 
substance,  as  leather,  balls,  gloves,  and  such  like;  and  Pliny  ami 
others  describe  divers  springs  of  that  nature. 

But,  not  to  go  out  of  this  island  for  examples,  there  is  a  sprinj^ 
of  that  nature  in  Wales,  in  a  pirco  of  ground  belonging  to  Sir 
Thomas  Middleton;  and  the  quick  activity  of  some  of  tho«e  springs 
is  wonderful,  and  almost  incredible  ;  for  Bodinas,  Lib.  ii.  TheK. 
PCat.  dothaflirm,  That  he  hath  seen  sticks  of  wood,  straws,  and 
such  like  small  things,  converted  into  stone,   in   Lacu  Piceno  Sf 
AUiensi  fonte  Avernonun^  within  the  space  of  two  or  three  houn. 
'  So  thai  Pliny's  assertion,   who,  in   Lib.  xxxv,    c.  13,  saith,  that 
earth  is  turned  into  stone,  in  a  fountain  of  Guidus,  withio  the 
space  of  eis^ht  months,  is  no  more  to  be  wondered  at.     The  same 
author,  namely  Pliiiy,  in  Lib.  xxki,  c.  5,   maketli  mention  of  two 
fountains,  the  one  called  Cerone,  which  maketh  the  sheep,  th^^ 
drink  of  it,  to  bear  black  Wool ;  and  the  other  Melan,  which 
maketh  the  wool  of  the  sheep  which  drink  of  it  white,  and,  if  (hey 
drink  of  both,  their  wool  will  become  of  two  co!ours:    And  of 
another,    called   Crathis,   which   procureth  whiteness,  and  of  a 
fourth,  called  Sybaris,  which  causeth  blackness  in  the  sheep  sod 
oxen  which  drink  of  the  same.     Nay,*  the  same  effect  issccn  also 
in  men,  which  drink  of  them,  for  those  that  drink  of  Sybaris  he- 
come  blacker,  harder,  and  of  a  curled  hair  ;  and  such  as  drink  of 
Crathis  wax  whiter,  soffer,  and  of  a  smooth  hair,     He  bringcth 
in  also  other  waters,  which  have  the  like  effect,  in  changing  the 
colour  of  such  as  use  them.     He  saith  likewise,  that  there  are  two 
springs  in  Bceotia,  near  the  river  of  Orchomenus,  whereof,  the  one 
strengthencth  memory,  and  the  other  causes  oblivion*    A  fountain 
in  Arcadia,  called   Linus,  preserveth  conception,  and  hiodereth 

ft 

•  Since  the  writing  of  thi*  Trentise,  and  when  I  wu  come  to  London,  abeat  the  ^'^^ 
It,  1  lighted  b>-  chance  upon  Dr.  Jordan'*  learned  and  e*aborate  <iS««""*»°:  ,^«r 
Baths  and  MinermI  Waters,  wlierein  he  hath  a  peculiar  opinion,  comxnilng  theacnvow 
mineral  waters,  which  he  aKribeth  to  the  fermentation  or  minerals,  and  illastntetn *^^7kh|| 
Mtb  reasons  andeacamples.  I  am  so  far  fh>m  dislilciiig  it,  that  I  apolaud  it,  and  '***^"!gJLa 
and  my  opinion  to  the  clioice  of  the  reader ;  tor,  in  those  abstruse  tilings,  i»e  ^"•'V'r-SiiflBS 
knowledge,  but  only  probable  conjectures.  Howsoet  er.  the  least  pf«>bable  of  these  wo  opw*— 
1p  &r  more  Ukely»  than  thoae  ianginaiy  actual  fli«%  which  the  Tulgv  opiaioa  hoUttu* 
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iborfion  ;   and  on  the  other  side,  the  rirer,  called  Amphrysqs, 
maketh  ^vromen  barren.     Cydnus,  a  river  of  Cilicia,  helpeth  tha 
2;out  in  the  feet,  as  appearefh  by'the  Epistle  of  Cassius  Parmensis, 
to  Marcns    Aotonius  ;  and  contrariwise,  by  the  use  of  the  water, 
which  is  in  Tnezcne,  all  men  get  the  gout  in  their  feet.     All  such 
as  drink  of  a  Lake,  called  CHtorias,  begin  thereby  to  bate  wine. 
Polyclilns  relateth,<  that  the  water  of  a  fountain  in  Cilicia  scrveth 
instead  of  oil ;  and  Tbeophrastus,  That  the  like  is  done  by  the 
water  of  ^  spring  in  Jilthiopia  ;  and  Lycus,  That  the  water  of  a 
fountain  in  India  burneth  in  a  lamp ;  the  IHce  is  also  at  Ecbatan.a. 
Jttba  speaketh  of  a  lake  amongst  the  Troglodytes,  which,  for  the 
hurt  it  doth,  is  called  the  Mad  Lake,  and  saith.  That  it  is  bitter 
and  salt   thrice  in  a  day,    and  then  fresh,  and  so  again  at  night* 
The  same  author  also  maketh  mention  of  a  spring  in  Arabia,  which 
bubbleth   up  with  such  force,  that  it  casteth  forth  whatsoever  is 
thrown  into  it,  though  it  be  never  so  weighty.     There  are  two 
fountains  in  Phrygia,  the  one,  called  Clason,  and  the  other  Gelon, 
having  those  Greek  names  from  their  effects  ;  for  the  first  maketh 
men  cry,  and  the  second  makes  them  laugh.     I'here  is  an  hot 
spring  at  Cranon,  and  yet  without  excessive  heat,  which  being 
mingled  with  wine,  and  kept  in  a  vessel,  keepeth  the  same  hot 
by  the  space  of  three  days.     There  is  a  river  in  Bithynia,  called 
Olachas,  into  which,  if  perjured  persons  be  thrown,  they  feel  as 
much  heat  as  if  they  were  iu  a  flaming  fire.    In  Cantabria,  th6re  are 
three  springs,  but  eight  feet  asunder,  which  running  together  make 
a  goodly  river,  and  every  one  of  them  by  turns  becometh  dry 
tweWe  times,  and  sometimes  twenty  times  a  day,  so  that  a  man 
would  think^  there  were  no  more  water  in  it,  whilst  in  the  mean 
time  its  next  neighbours  be  full,  and  flow  continually.     There  is 
a  brook  in  Judea,  which  is  dried  up  every  Sabbath.     In  Mace- 
donia, not  far  from  the  Sepulchre  of  Euripides,  there  are  two 
brooks  running  together,  the  one  having  very  wholesome  water  ; 
and  the  other,  poisonous  and  deadly.     Q^aod  si  quisy  saith  Pliny, 
Lib.  xxxi,  c.  %  fide  carerc  ex  his  aiiqua  arbitraiur^  discat  in 
nulla  parte  nature  majora  esse  mirucula.     If  any  man  think,  that 
some  of  these  things  arc  past  belief,  let  him  learn  that  there  are  no 
greater  mif  acles  in  any  other  part  of  nature,  than  in  waters.  But  if  any 
man  desire  to  know  more,  concerning  the  various  nature  and  effects 
of  springs  and  river^,  let  him  read  the  thirteenth  dialogue  of  Simon 
Majolus,  Bishop  of  Vultuaria,  in  that  Tome  of  his  works,   which 
heintitteth.  Dies  Caniculares  ;  and  there  he  will  find  wherewith 
to  satisfy  his  curiosity.     I  pass  now  to  mineral  and  mediciual 
springs,  which  use  to  be  drank. 

CHAP.     V4 

Of  Mineral  and  Medicinal  Springs, 

Mineral  waters,  by  their  manifold  turnings  and  windings  un« 
dcr  the  ground;  a^e^  as  it  wcre^  impregnated  with  divers  virtues 
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and  faculties  of  the  several  minerals  through  which  they  run,  and 
draw  with  them  either  the  faculties  or  subbtance  of  the  same,  and 
Bometimes  both ;  and,  therefore,  as  mere   piireness  commendeth 
ordinary  springs  and  wells,  so  doth  the  Tarious  mixture  of  several 
things,  though  sometimes  of  a  contrary  and   repugn^t  nature, 
procure  commendation  to  medicinal  waters.     Some  of  them  are 
beholden,  for  whatsoever  they  have,  to  the  several  kinds  of  earth, 
which  tbey  pass  through,  and  lick,  as  it  were,  by  the  way ;  as, 
bole,  oker,  rubrick,  chalk,  and  the  like :    Others  to  liquors,  or 
c-ongealed  juices  ;  as,  allom,  bitumen,  brimstone,  nitre,  and  cop- 
peras :    And  others,  again,  to  metals  ;  as,  gold,  silver,  iron,  cop. 
per,  tin,  and  lead.     There  are  some  also  which  owe  their  virtiks 
to  stone,  as  chrystal,  marble,  pumice-stone,  Lapis  Ilcemaiiies^  vid 
the  like ;  and  others  to  the  roots  of  trees   and  plants ;  though 
these  are  rare,  cither  because  trees  do  not  root  so  deep,  or  bj 
reason  that  medicinal  springs  are.  commonly   in   barren  soils ;  as, 
on  the  contrary,  wheresoever  there  is  a  fruitful  soil,  there  are  no 
mineral  or  medicinal  springs  to  be  found.     Out  of  all  these  sub- 
terraneous  substances  divers  springs  draw  sometimes  contrary  fa- 
culties, or,  at  least,  such  as  have  but  small  affinity  ooc  with  another; 
and  from  hence  it  happeneth,  that  oftentimes   one  and  the  same 
medicinal  spring  cureth  divers  diseases,  which  are  either  contrary 
one  to  another,  or,  at  least,  have  but  small  affinity  together.    It 
is  of  this  as  it  is  of  theriack  or  mithridate,  which  are  compositions 
consisting  of  a  great  number  of  simples,  of  contrary  and  repugnant 
natures,  as  it  were,  huddled  together  by  chance ;  and  yet,  when 
those   compositions  have  liUd  their  due  fermentation,  and  thoso 
levcral  simples  have  wrought  one  upon  another,  and  become  in- 
corporated together,  there  resultcth  afterwards  an  universal  form 
in  the  composition,  which  maketh  it  excellent  for  most  diseases, 
and,  as  it  were,  a  general   Panpharmacon  ;  and,  in  that  regard, 
some  do  merrily  call  mithiidate  the  father,  and  treacle  the  mother 
of  all  medicines.     But,  that  we  may  the  more  accurately  distinguish 
betwixt  mineral  springs,  we  must  consider  the  nature  of  minerals, 
and  look  which  of  them  have  aifinity  together,  and  which  nut. 
Bitumen,  salt,  s-ulphur,  copperas,  and  copper  are  hot,  and  there- 
fore they  have  a  faculty  to  cut,  cleause,  open,  dry,  extenuate,  sua 
disperse*     Albertus  Magnus,  Lib.  v.  de  Metallicis,  and  after  iiim* 
Andernacus  and  others  do  reckon  sal  nitrum  with  these,  and  bold 
it  to  be  hot ;  .which  might  be  granted  them,  if,  by  nitrum,  tbey 
understood  that  nitrum,   whereof  Hippocrates,   Lib.  i.  d£  tfcr. 
Locis  Sf^   Aquis  :  Dioscoridcs,  Lib.  v.  c.  89.  Pliny,  Lib.  xlx^  ^' 
10.  and  Galon,.  Lib.  ix.  Simp.  Medicahi,  do  speak;  But  I  do  not 
think,  that  either  Albertus  or  Andernacus  ever  saw  it,  because  n 
began  to  be  scanty,  and  hard  to  be  found,  in  the  tinae  of  those 
ancient  authors,    before-ciicd  after  Hippocrates.     But  our  salt- 
petre, which  is  now  called  nitrum  amongst  us,  is  as  f^f  ^^^^ 
ancient  nitruni, 

Qcantum  Hipauls  Venetp  disiitus  Eridaoo. 
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For,  if  gunpowder  were  not  enough  to  prove  the  coldness  of  ni- 
trum,   in   Mrhich  its  opposition  and  contrariety  to  brimstone  is  so 
manifest,    yet  w^re  the  sal pruncllcB  of  the  chymists  (which  is  no- 
thing but  nitrum  purified  from  its  dregs  -wxihjlores  svlphurisj  suf- 
ficient to  evince  it^  a  very  HttlQ  of  it,  put  into  a  glass  of  wine, 
making  it  so  cold,  that  one  is  scarce  able  to  drink  it.    And  to  thi» 
purpose,   I  remember,  that,  when  I  was  in  Holland,  the  Prince  of 
Orange,   Maurice,  was  wont  always,  in  the  summer-time,  to  have 
some  of  it  thrown  into  the  water,  where  his  wine  lay  a  cooling. 
That  sal  prunelltB  also  is  the  best  remedy  against  the  heat,  dry^* 
ness,  and  roughness  of  the  tongue  in  all  fevers,  and  especially  in 
that  Hungarian  fever,  called  Prunella,  from  that  symptom,  which. 
gave  likewise  the  name  of  sal  pruneliee  to  that  purified  nitrum,  by 
reason  of  the  excellency  of  it  in  asswaging  the  same.     And,  the 
more  to  confirm  this,  one  of  the  four  springs  of  the  Spa,  called 
Toune\et,  and  consisting  chiefly  of  nitrum,  t9  so  very  cold,  both 
in  the  mouth  and  in  the  stomach,  that  few  can  endure  it,  and  in 
that   regard  it  is   very  little  frequented;    and,  during  my  stay 
there,  1  do  not  remember  that  ever  I  saw  at  it  more  than  a  ca« 
puchin  friar,  and  another  clergymSin,  who  used  it  for  the  heat 
of  their  livers,  in  which  case  it  may  do  good,  if  the  stomach  be  not 
too  weak. 

Silver,  iron,  tin,  and  lead  are  accounted  cold,  and,  by  reason 

of  their  astringency,  to  be  at  least  in  the  second  degree.     Gold  if 

likewise  placed  amongst  these,  though  a  man  might,  perhaps,  with 

better  right  account  it  temperate.     Now,  in  regard  of  this  variety, 

tome  springs  are  called  Nitrous,  Sulphureous,  J3ituminous,  Alu. 

minons,  &c.  according  to  the  only  or  predominant  mineral,  of 

which  they  do  participate.     But  yet  some  there  are,  'n  which  it  is 

a  very  dillicnlt  matter  to  know  the  same:  So  the  Uberlingunians  in 

Sweden  do  dispute,  to  this  day,  whether  their  mineral  springs  pro. 

ceed  from  lead,  or  copper.     In  like  manner,  the  Italians  are  not 

well  agreed,  whether  the  virtue  of  the  mineral  water  about  Lucca 

Cometh  from  iron,  or  from  allom.     And  a  great  man,  that  was 

one  of  the  chiefest  chymists  of  this  age,    doubted   whether,  ho 

should  call   the  empsenses  aquce    Aluminous,    or  Nitrous :     So 

hard  a  thing  it  is  exactly  to  distinguish  in  things  that  are  com« 

pounded  and  pcrmized.     But  it  is  now  time  we  should  go  to  Tun^ 

.  bridge  Water. 

CHAP.  VI. 

Of  Tunbridge  Water. 

The  wafers,  commonly  known  here  amongst  us  by  the  name  of 
Tunbrtdge  Waters,  are  two  small  springs  contr^uous  together, 
about  four  miles  southward  from  the  town  of  Tunbridge  in  Kent, 
from  which  they  have  their  name,  as  being  the  nearest  town  in  Kent 
to  them.  They  arc  seated  in  a  valley,  compassed  about  with  stony 
hills,  10  barren,  that  there  groweth  nothing  but  heath  upon  th» 
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same.    Just  there  do  Kent  and  Sossex  meet ;  and  one  may,  vith 
less  than  half  a  breath,  run  from  those  springs  into  Sussex. 

It  pleased  our  gracious  qact'n  Mary  to  grace  (his  water  by  ber 
presence  two  yeari  ago ;  so  that  those  sprinf^s  may  justly  be  called, 
as  some  do  call  them  now,  Queen  Marys  IVeUs.     i  he  taste  of  the 
water  is  not  unpleasant  to  those  who  hare  awhile  been  used  toil; 
and  it  is  a  sure  thihg,  that  no  man  is  able  to  drink  half  so  much  of 
any  other  liquor,  though  never  so  pleasant  unto  him,  as  be  maj 
of  this.     What  other  minerals  it  runneth  through,  besides  iron  and 
the  rubrick  of  iron,  which  is  seen  on  the  ground,  over  which  the 
water  runneth,  is  not  yet  well  known ;  for  there  bath  been,  ai 
yet,  no  digging  near  about  the  same.     The  greater  part  of  those 
that  drink  of  it  are  purged  by  stool,  and  some  by  vomit,  as  well 
as  by  urine ;  which,  perhaps,  should  argue  some  other  minerals, 
besides  iron.     The  same  may,  peradventure,  be  discovered  in  af- 
ter.times.    Howsoever,  though  there  were  no  other  minerals  there 
about,  besides  iron,  yet,  iron  being  a  metal,  and  all  metals,  a(u 
cording  ijo  the  chymists,  proceeding  from  two  principles,  sulphnr 
and  mercury,  wheresoever  there  are  any  metals  bred,  there  must 
'  also  of  necessity  their  principles  be. 
.   Besides  this,  all  metals  have  also  their  peculiar  salts,  and  iron, 
in  particular,  hath  a  great  deal  of  volatile  salt,  which  is  it  thatdis* 
solveth  in  the  chalybeate  ivine,  now  so  much  in  use.     Now  iron  is 
of  an  astringent  and  corroborating  faculty,  and  hath  an  opening 
vertu^  withal,  as  may  be  seen  by  the  powder  of  steel,  stet)  being 
nothing  but  a  defecated  iron,  which  is  used  with  good  success  in 
the  green-sickness,  And  in  all  other  diseases  proceeding  from  ob- 
structions.    But  here  1  shall  seem,  perhaps,  to  some  to  contradict 
myself,  in  making  iron  both  astringent  and  opening,  which  the 
vulgar  think  to  be  two  qualities  incompatible  in  one  subject,  and 
yet  they  are  deceived ;  for  to  open  and  corroborate  have  no  sach 
repugnance,'  but  that  they  are  together  in  many  simples,    ^ow^ 
concerning  those  two  springs,  a  question  dotli  often  arise  amongst 
those  who  are  there  drinking,  Which  of  them  should  be  the  better 
and  stronger  ?     But,  being  so  contiguous  and  near  together,  cer- 
tainly there  can  be  no  manifest  odds  betwixt  them  ;  and,  thoagh  I 
often  tasted  of  both  immediately  one  after  the  other,  yet  can  f  not 
say,  that  1  ever  found  any  perceptible  difference  bcti»ixt  them* 
Yet  will  I  not  deny,  but  that  it  may  so  fall  out,  that  at  some  timci 
the  one  may  appear  stronger  than  the  other,  according  as  the  wa- 
ter may  participate  more  of  the  vertue  of  the  minerals  at  one  time, 
than  at  another  :    But  I  think  that  there  can  be  nothing  cons/snt 
in  it,  though  they  may  alternately  something  differ  one  from  an- 
other.    This  shall  suffice  to  have  been  spoken  concerning  those 
springs.     It  folio weth  now,  that  we  make  an  enumeration  of  the 
chiefcst  diseases  their  water  may  be  used  for,  wherein  we  willchieflj 
follow  experience,  seeing  it  is  an  empirical  remedy,  and  yet  so,  s< 
we  shall  not  exclude  reason.     For,  although  it  be  empirkum  r<- 
medium^  yet  must  we  not  use  it  altogether  empirically,  nor  maks  * 
.  a  PanpharmaQun,  or  a  Panacea^  a  medicine  for  all  diseases;  &"<* 
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iHid  thither  promiscuonslj  all  sorts  of  patients,  as  some  physicians 
do  to  the  like  springs,  when  thej  are  at  a  nonplas  with  them,  and 
after  a  long  time  can  do  no  good  upon  them  in  chronical  diseases : 
For  then  they  send  them  to  those  mineral  waters,  tanquam  ad  sa^  ' 
cram  anckoram.  Which  causeth  those  springs  to  become  infa- 
mous, and  to  lose  the  credit  they  justly  deserrc  (the  common  peo«' 
pie  ordinarily  judging  of  things  by  the  event)  when  some  miscarry 
after  the  use  of  the  same,  either  because  they  were  already  too  far 
spent  when  they  were  sent  thither,  or  by  reason  their  diseases  wero 
act  to  be  cured  by  that  remedy.  i 

CHAP.  VU. 

The  chiefttst  Diseases  against  which  Tanbridge  W^ater  may  be 

used  with  good  Success, 

Being  now  to  reckon  up  the  chiefest  diseases  which  Tunbridge 
Water  is  good  for,  we  will  not  go  a  capite  ad  calcem^  from  the 
head  to  the  heel,  but  begin  at  that  which  it  is  most  generally  good 
for,  and  that  is  Obstructions,  which  are  the  causes  of  infinite  dis. 
^es.  This  water  then  doth  effectually  open  all  manner  of  ob- 
structions, wheresoever  they  be  lurking,  and  especially  the  ob- 
structions of  the  mcsaraical  veins  of  the  spleen,  and  of  the  lirer, 
and  that  better  than  any  apozems  or  other  physick  whatsoever.— « 
For,  those  obstructions  being  stubborn,  and  requiring  a  great  deal 
of  physick  to  be  removed,  and  physick  being  both  loathsome  and 
chargeable,  people  grow  weary  of  it,  before  a  physician  shall  have 
ran  a  quarter  of  the  course  which  is  .necessary  for  the  removing  of 
those  obstructions  \  and  that  is  the  reason  that  so  many  are  trou- 
bled with  chronical  lingering  diseases,  which  in  their  own  nature 
are  not  incurable,  but  only  remain  uncurcd,  either  because  the  pa., 
tient  is  not  able  or  willing  to  undergo  such  a  course  of  physick,  as 
is  requisite  for  his  recovery,  or  l>ecausc  he  loveth  his  purse  too 
well.  But  these  waters  bring  no  charges,  and,  after  one  hath  been 
used  a  little  while  to  them,  the  taking  of  them  is  not  troublesome 
at  all ;  but,  the  longer  a  man  continueth  the  use  of  them,  the  more 
he  may,  and,  being  taken  in  a  large  quantity,  they  cannot  chuso 
hut  open  effectually.  Wherefore  they  are  of  excellent  use  for  all 
diseases,  which  have  their  dependence  upon  obstructions,  as  all 
long  and  tedious  agues,  quartans,  and  the  like;  for  a  dropsy,  the 
black  and  yellow  jaundice,  theschirros  lienis,  or  hard  swelling  of  ^ 
the  spleen,  which, the  common  people  call  an  Ague-cake,  the  sicur- 
vy,  the  green.sickness,  the  whites  in  women,  and  the  defect  and 
excess  of  their  courses.  And  though  this  last  assertion  secmeth  to 
have  soqie  repugnancy,  in  that  we  ascribe  two  contrary  effects  to 
one  and  the  same  agent ;  yet  there  is  no  such  matter,  for  the  one 
is  done  by  opening  of  obstructions,  and  the  other  either  by  cool- 
ing the  blood,  when  it  is  too  hot  and  sharp,  and  so  provokcth  na- 
ture to  expulsion,  or  by  corroborating. or  stren^^theiiing  the  reten* 
tire  faculty.     And  it  is  the  property  of  all  cquirocal  agents^  to 

vox,.  TII.  o  g 
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Tary  their  operationB  according  to  the  rantij  of  their  t^bjeds,  nd 
of  the  matter  they  work  upon  ;  so  the  sun  melteth  urax,  and  bar. 
deneth  day.  This  water  doth  also  cut  and  extenoate  tongh,  clam, 
my,  and,  if  I  may  so  speak,  tartarean  phF^m  ;  and,  in  that  re* 
gard,  it  may  be  much  available  for  those  who  are  used  to  be  trou. 
bled  with  the  cholick,  when  sach  an  humour  is  contained  in  their 
guts. 

It  sconreth  and  cleanseth  all  the  passages  of  urine,  and  there- 
fore is  good  against  the  gravel  and  the  stone  in  the  kidnies,  nreten, 
or  bladder,  where  also  it  dissolveth  and  washetb  away  a  kind  of 
clammy  phlegmatick  excrement  bred  in  the  bladder,  which,  some, 
times  stopping  the  passage  of  one's  water,  maketh  him  believe  that 
he  is  troubled  with  the  stone :  as  happened  to  one,  that  was  bio- 
self  a  very  skilful  and  famous  stone-cutter,  who,  being  fnlly  per. 
suaded  that  he  had  a  stone  in  his  bladder,  gave  himself  to  another 
of  the  same  profession  to  be  cut  at  Namurs  ;  but,  when  he  was  cut, 
nothing  was  found  in  his  bladder,  but  snch  a  tough  humonr,  vhich 
might  have  been  dissolved  and  voided  with  facility  by  the  help  of 
the  Spa  Water,  which  was  but  a  day*s  journey  from  him.    It  is 
good  also  (in  regard  of  the  astringent  and  healing  faculty  it  bath) 
for  all  inward  ulcers,  and  especially  for  those  of  the  kidniei  and 
bladder,  and  of  the  musculus  splenator^  which  openeth  and  shut, 
teth  the  same.     And,  in  confirmation  thereof,  divers  have  been 
cured  of  a  bloody  urine,  which  had  long  troubled  them,  andamoogst 
the  rest  a  worthy  Kentish  gentleman,  with  whom  1  went  thidier 
the  last  year. 

It  is  good  also  against  all  inveterate  dysenteries,  or  bloody.flor. 
es :  As  also  all  other  fluxes  of  the  belly,  whether  it  be  Uinteria^ 
diarrhceoy  oxfluxus  hepaiicus.     It  doth  likewise  extingubh  all  in- 
ward inflammations  and  hot  distempers  ;  and  yet,  for  all  that,  the 
stomach  is  no  whit  hurt  by  the  actual  coldness  thereof,  but  rather 
corroborated  or  strengthened,  and  appetite  proroked ;  yea,  in  some 
but  too  much,  as  in  myself  for  one:  For  whensoerer  I  drank,  either 
at  the  Spa  or  at  Tunbridge,  I  was  never  able  to  fast  with  patience 
until  noon,  but  must  needs  offam  latranti  stomacho  offerre,  cast 
a  bit  to  my  barking  stomach,  before  the  rest  of  my  company  went 
to  dinner.    For  this  cause,  when  I  was  at  the  Spa,  a  Spani»h  phy- 
sician, who  was  come  thither  with  the  young  prince  Doria,  who 
was  then  but  a  youth,  would  not  let  him  take  the  water  above  t^o 
or  three  days,  when  he  saw  such  an  effect  in  him,  fearing  that  be 
would  receive  more  hurt  by  the  excess  of  his  appetite,  than  benefit 
by  the  water;  and  so,  after  a  long  and  troublesome  journey  fr^™    i 
Italy  thither,  he  returned  home  without  any  profit.    The  ncrrei    , 
or  sinews,  and  the  original  of  them,  the  brain,  are  strengthened 
by  the  use  of  this  water,  and,  consequently,  it  is  good  against  the 
palsy,  inclination  to  an  apoplexy,  lethargy,  and  snch-likc  diseases 
of  the  head.  .  ^  11 

And  some  paralyticks have  been  seen,  who  sometimes ^^^^\ 
their  water  by  urine,  and  at  other  times  were  as  effectually  P"^S^'    , 
ai  if  they  had  taken  a  strong  poUon^  and  withal  sweated  al>una-    | 
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snily  all  their  body  over.  All  these  eracnations,  and  Tomiiing 
also,  are  sometimes  seen  in  other  diseases,  as  well  as  in  thai ;  nay, 
besides  that,  in  some  women  you  !»hall  hare  an  evacuation  by 
urine,  Sf  per  menses  simul  Sf  hwmorrkoideu  The  cause  of  aJi 
rheums  and  distillations  is  likewise  removed  by  the  help  of  this 
water,  and  all  diseases  cured,  which  have  their  dependence  upom 
the  same,  for  all  that  verse  of  Schola  Salernitana^ 

Jejunei,  vigiles,  sitias,  sic  rh«amata  cures. 

Convulsions  also,  head>ach,  megrim,  and  vertigo,  are  driven 
away  by  the  use  of  the  same,  if  the  patient  be  constant,  and  not 
too  soon  weary.  Against  vomiting  and  the  hickup,  it  is  used  with 
good  success.  Those,  that  are  troubled  with  h^pocondriacal  me- 
lancholy, find  a  great  deal  of  ease  by  this  water.  It  helpeth  also 
the  running  of  the  reins,  whether  it  be  gonorrhcea  simplex^  or 
venerea^  and  the  distemper  of  the  parastaice  arising  from  thence ; 
as,  likewise,  a  certain  carnosity,  ^hich  groweth,  sometimes,  in 
the  conduit  of  the  urine  ;  nay,  and  the  pox  also,  the  water  having 
a -notable  potential  drying  faculty.  It  driveth  awaj,  besides,  all 
manner  of  worms,  whether  they  be  ordinary  ones,  or  ascariden^ 
or  twnicp.  It  may  be  used  aL>o  for  the  gout,  but  it  must  be  with 
some  caution,  and  the  body  must  be  extraordinarily  well  prepared 
and  purged  before,  because  it  hath  sometimes  brought  the  lit  upon 
somey  who  were  well  when  they  came  thither.  Outwardly  applied, 
it  doth  help  sore  eyes,  red  pimples,  and  other  external  infirmities. 
More  diseases,  which  have  affinity  with  these,  it  may  be  used  for, 
bnt  I  will  content  myself  with  this  enumeration  of  the  aforesaid 
ones,  and  pass  to  the  time,  manner,  and  order  of  taking  the  wa* 
ter.  Yet  must  I  not  forget,  in  the  behalf  of  women,  to  tell  tb*em, 
that  there  is  nothing  better  against  barrenness,  and  to  make  them 
fruitful,  if  other  good  and  fitting  means,  such  as  the  several  causes 
ihali  require,  be  joined  with  the  water. 

CHAP.  VIIL 

Of  the  Time  J  Manner,  and  Order  of  taking  Tunbridge 

Water* 

Some,  that  shall  read  the  next  foregoing  chapter,  will,  perhain, 
say,  that  I  make  this  water  a,  direct  panpharm aeon ,  a  remedy  for 
all  diseases,  and  therefore  will  give  small  credit  unto  it.  But,  for 
all  that,  daily  experience  doth,  and,  if  it  continue  to  be  used, 
will  more  and  more  confirm  what  1  have  said  to  be  true.  For  very 
few  of  those  who  live  at  the  Spa,  whose  water  hath  great  afiinity 
with  that  of  Tunbr.dge,  and  in  the  country  about  it,  and  make 
that  water  their  ordinary  drink*  as  many  do,  and  myself  have  seen 
til  ere  ^vry  a»;ed  people,  that  did  never  drink  any  thing  else  ;  few 
of  them,  1  i»ay,  are  troubled  with  hcad-ach,  iieart*buruing,  stone, 
obstructions  of  the  kidnies,  liver,  or  spleen,  failing^sickness,  and 
ibii  like  j  and  as  for  the  jaundice,  dropsy,  and  scabs,  they  do*  n^ 
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Icnow  what  they  arc.  Myself,  during  my  stay  there,  being  ones' 
rid  out  to  take  the  air  with  a  couple  of  gentlemen,  and  a  shower 
Gff  rain  coming,  we  made  to  a  country-house  near  hand  to  shelter 
ouneWes,  and,  after  the  taking  of  a  pipe  of  tobacco,  I  reqaestetl 
the  good  man  of  the  house  (who  was  a  very  old  man,  and  yet  freiii 
and  lusty,  and  with  very  few  grey  hairs)  to  give  us  a  cup  of  hts 
beer  ?  But  he  answered  me,  that  he  never  had  any  beer  in  hia 
house  ;  if  we  would  drink  good  Pouhon^  it  was  at  our  service,  and 
he  had  a  fresh  vessel  of  it  abroach.  Pouhon  is  the  name  of  that 
spring  of  the  Spa,  which  standeth  in  the  middle  of  the  town,  and 
by  the  same  name  they  call  abo  the  water  thereof.  Bat  to  retura 
to  our  matter : 

Temporibas  medicina  vilet,  data  tempore  prosuntf 
£l  data  non  apto  tempore,  vioa  nocent. 

And  so  water.  The  time  then  of  taking  those  waters  is  either  the 
season  of  the  year,  when  to  come  to  them  ;  or  the  time  of  the  day, 
when  to  drink  of  the  same.  Concerning  the  season  of  the  year, 
summer  is  the  fittest,  when  there  is  a  set'tled  warm  and  dry  weather, 
as  in  the  dog-days  especially* 

Cum  canis  arentes  findit  hinlcoa  ngrot. 

And  the  chiefest  months  are  June,  July,  Augast,  and  Septem* 
ber ;  although  the  Dutch,  who  naturally  love  good  beer  and  wine 
better  than  water,  use  to  have  this  rhyming  verse  in  their 
mouths : 

Menstbns  in  qaibns  R.  non  debet  bibere  Water. 

And,  according  as  the  year  proreth,  a  man  may  sometimes  come 
sooner,  and  continue  later.  In  general,  whensoever  the  vreather 
Is  clear  and  dry,  the  water  is  then  best,  as  well  in  winter  a«  in 
summer;  yea,  .in  hard  frosty  weather  the  water  is  commonly 
strongest,  the  antiperisiasis  of  the  air  hindering  that  there  is  not 
so  great  an  evaporation  of  the  mineral  spirits  of  the  water.  For, 
when  the  weather  is  rainy  or  misty,  and  that  Jupiter  doth,  per 
cribrum  mingere^  piss  through  a  sieve,  as  Aristophanes  merrily 
speaks,  the  water  loseth  much  of  its  vertue.  Myself  have  known, 
at  the  Spa,  a  friar  of  the  reformed  order  of  St.  Francis,  a  good, 
honest,  temperate  man,  who  assured  me,  that  having  been  there 
;thrce  whole  years  together  continually  for  the  stone  (of  which  he 
shewed  me  a  box  almost  full,  of  several  forms  and  sizes)  and  tak- 
ing  the  water  all  the  while,  both  summer  and  winter,  when  the 
weather  was  seasonable,  he  found  divers  times  the  water  better, 
stronger,  and  of  a  more  speedy  passage  in  frosty  weather,  than  in 
the  middle  of  summer,  without  ever  perceiving  any  inconvenience 
by  the  water,  no  more  at  that  time,  than  in  summer,  for  all  he  did 
always  drink  it  cold. 

For  some,  that  nse  to  take  it  in  cold  weather,  do  warm  it ;  bat 
sure  the  water  cannot  chu^e,  by  that  means,  but  los^  a  great  deal 
•f  its  Tertuc^  which,  ia  the  wanning,  cvaporateth  away,  seuAg 
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iliat,  in  the  rery  transporting  of  if,  the  same  doth  happen.  When 
the  Spa  Water  is  bottled  to  be  sent  away,  although  those  who  have 
the  charge  of  it  be  nerer  so  careful,  in  stopping  the  bottles  close 
with  boiled  cork,  and  pitching  them  over,  yet  will  tlye  mineral 
spirits  find  way,  insomuch  as,  when  yon  come  to  open  them,  you 
shall  still  find  some  want,  and  sometimes  a  pretty  deal,  especially 
of  the  water  of  the  Savenier,  which  is  more  subtile  and  spiritual 
than  that  of  Pouhon.  But,  to  return  to  the  matter,  there  is  no 
more  to  be  said,  but  that,  in  a  word,  the  water  is  always  best,  when 
the  weather  is  clearest  and  driest. 

Now  concerning  the '  time  of  the  day  ;  the  morning,  when  the 
son  is  an  hour,  more  or  less,  high,  is  the  fittest  time  to  drink  thtf 
water.  For,  when  the  sun  beginneth  to  be  of  force,  it  doth  at* 
tract  some  of  the  mineral  spirits,  and  the  water  loscth  some  of  its 
strength ;  and,  betimes  in  the  morning,  it  is  also  best  walking. 
And  you  are  so  to  drink  the  water,  as  yoa  may  have  taken  the 
quantity,  which  you  intend  to  take  that  day,  within  as  small  a 
space  of  time,  as  conveniently  you  can,  without  oppressing  your 
stomach  too  much,  as  within  an  hour,  or  less,  if  you  be  able.-— 
Those  that  lie  not  too  very  far  from  the  springs,  and  are  able  to 
use  their  legs,  shall  do  better  to  come  thither  on  foot,  than  to  ride, 
because  so  they  shall  heat  their  bodies  more.  Yet  do  1  not  intend 
they  should  be  so  hot  as  to  sweat,  or  be  ready  to  sweat,  for  that 
would  do  hurt;  but  I  mean  only,  that  their  natural  heat  should  be 
something  awaked  and  excited,  because  then  the  water  will  be  the 
better  attracted,  and  have  the  more  speedy  iiassagc.  After  every 
glass,  or  every  two  or  three  glasses,  according  as  you  shall  be  able 
to  take  it,  it  will  be  good  to  take  a  few  car  raw  ay  comfits,  or  co* 
riander  seed,  some  galingal,  zedoar,  elecampane,  angelica  root, 
or  such  like,  to  help  the  digestion  and  passage  of  the  water.  In 
some  it  is  necessary,  that  they  should  have  some  electuary  lozen* 
g^,  or  the  like,  appropritited  to  the  grief,  for  which  they  take 
the  water. 

Divers  do  take  tobacco  after  their  water,  which  I  do  not  dislike, 
especially  if  they  hold  it  a  good  while  in  their  months,  before  they 
puff  it  out.  Moderate  exercise  after  it  is  very  available,  but  I 
utterly  dislike  it,  if  it  be  too  violent,  as  running,  leaping,  and 
jumping,  as  some  in  wantonness  use  to  do.*  For  that  kind  of  ez« 
ercisc  is  rather  a  hinderance,  than  a  help,  to  the  digesting  of  their 
water,  and  many  times  all  the  good  it  doth  is  to  bring  it  up  again, 
weakening,  by  that  means,  their  stomach,  which,  In  vomiting, 
doth  always  suffer.  True  it  is,  that,  if  the  stomach  be  foul,  it  is 
not  amiss,  sometimes,  so  to  do,  and  I  am  not  against  it.  After 
yon  have  taken  your  full  quantity,  it  will  do  well  to  walk  and  stir 
there  np  and  down,  and  to  compose  yourself  to  mirth  with  the  rest 
of  the  company  ;  for  those,  that  look  to  reap  benefit  by  Tunbridgc, 
must  turn  away  all  cases  and  melancholy. 

.  In  yonr  return  to  your  lodging,  I  hold  it  better  to  ride,  than  to 
go  on  foot,  because,  sitting  upon  your  horse,  the  inward  parts,  as 
tao  muscles  of  the  belly^  the  guts,  and  the  stomach  itself,  ara 
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thereby  borne  np  and  contracted ;  and,  by  the  jogging  of  tlM 
horse,  moilcrately  sHrred,  and  so,  Consequently,  yoor  water  will 
be  (he  better  digested.  The  sign  of  the  thorough  concoction  of  the 
same  i?,  commonly,  when  your  urine  begtnncth  to  haTC  a  tincture, 
and  to  be  coloured,  and  then  may  you  go  to  dinner;  but  of  this 
wc  will  6peak  of  purpose,  when  we  come  npon  diet.  1  ^aid  be- 
fore, thiit  (he  best  time  of  the  day  to  take  the  water  was  bctimet 
in  the  morning ;  aiul  I  mean  also  it  should  be  the  only  time  for 
that  day.  For  1  hare  known  soiiie,^  who  took,  it  twice  a  day, 
namely,  in  the  afternoon  also,  but  I  could  never  approve  of  it; 
and  my  reason  is,  that,  if  they  take  it  soon  after  dinner,  tbcir 
meat  will  not  be  digested,  and  the  water,  forcing  to  make  way  for 
itself,  will  draw  with  it  the  chtflus.  raw  and  unconcoctcd,  and  so 
cause  crudities  and  obstructions,  wh'ch  will  do  a  great  deal  more 
hurt,  than  the  wat  r  can  do  (hifin  good  i  and,  if  they  take  it  later 
after  dinner,  their  water  will  not  be  digested  before  supper.  Once 
a  day  then  is  enough,  lest  you  have  worse  speed,  by  making  too 
much  haste.  Now,  for  the  whole  quantity  of  the  water  to  be  taken 
in  one  mornint;,  it  is  a  thin^;  which  cannot  justly  be  de6ned,  in  re« 
gard  of  the  dittVrenceot  bodies,  in  age,  sex,  strength,  and  other 
circumstances ;  but  generally  those,  that  arc  able  to  drink  most, 
receive  the  most  benefit,  so  that  they  do  digest  and  void  their  wa- 
ter well.  And  here  it  is,  if  any  where,  that  the  Greek  proverb 
should  take  place,  i}  vtdt,  i  inOi,  aitt  bibe^  out  abij  cither  drink, 
or  be  gouc  ;  if  yoir  cannot  tipple,  this  is  no  place  for  yon.  Yet 
must  every  man  ever  have  this  «;enerai  rule  In  memory,  Ajuvanti* 
bus  <Sf  Icfdcnfibuv  optima  judication  The  best  judgment  or  direction 
is,  from  tho«c  things  which  do  good,  and  from  such  as  do  hurt— 
You  shall  sec  some  that  arise  to  a  great  quantity,  and 

Invenios  illiCf  qui  Ntstoieribibat  atinos^ 

Threc-htindred  ounces,  according  to  Nestor's  years;  yea,  and 
Some  a  greater  quantity.  And  it  is  a  thing,  that  will  make  the 
very  women  there  tilling  the  glasses  to  laugh,  to  sec  some  patients 
sent  thither  by  ignorant  physicians,  and  appointed  to  take  ten  or 
twelve  ounces  of  water,  and  ari&e  perhaps  to  twenty  or  thirty 
4>unces.  But  this  may  be  a  rule,  for  a  body  of  competent  years 
and  streni^th,  to-  begin  at  thirty,  forty,  or  fifty  ounces,  and  to 
arise  by  degrees,  increasing  their  quantity  every  day,  to  an  hun- 
dred,  an  hundred  and  fifty,  or  two-hundred  ounces,  more  or  less, 
as  they  shall  be  able ;  and  so  again  to  decline  and  decrease  by 
degrees,  ending  where  they  began,  when  they  are  to  leave  the 
water. 

As  for  the  time  of  every  man's  stay  there,  it  is  a  thing  which 
cannot  be  defined;  for,  in  some  diseases,  some  weeks  suffice;  in 
pthers,  divers  months  arc  not  enough,  nay,  in  some,  they  have 
need  to  come  thither  the  next  year,  and  the  next  to  that  too.— 
This,  I  hope,  will  suffice  for  the  time,  manner,  and  order  of  tak. 
ing  Tunbridge  Water ;  1  will  now  pas$  to  the  preparation  of  the 
body. of  such  as  arc  to  tkkc  |t* 
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CHAP.  IX. 

Of  the  Preparation  of  the  Bodtf  of  such  as  are  to  take  the 

Water. 

I  HATE  set  down,  biefore,  the  chiefest  diseases,  which  maj  be 
cured  by  the  help  of  this  water ;  but  I  am  not  so  to  be  understood, 
as  though  I  meant,  that  the  water  alone  were  sufficient  for  the 
same  in  all  of  them,  without  any  other  helps.  For,  though  this 
be  an  empirical  remedy,  yet  must  it  not  be  used  altogether  empi^, 
rically,  but  with  reason,  discretion,  and  circumspection ;  other. 
Mcise  hurt,  rather  than  good,  will  follow  the  use  of  it.  Many  hare 
fallen  into  diseases,  as  fevers  and  agues,  by  coming  unadvisedly 
and  unprepared  to  those  waters,  although,  as  we  said  before,  there 
is  nothing  better  for  aguei,  than  they  are,  if  they  be  rightly  and 
advisedly  used,  the  body  befng  first  prepared  and  purged.  For, 
although  bipod,  by  a  sole  distemper  of  heat,  may  cause  a  fever,  yet 
cannot  the  other  humours  do  i^,  as  Galen^  lib,  ii.  de  diff.  fehriunty 
w^ll  oi^erveth,  unless  they  putrefy,  which  they  will  not  do,  if  the 
body  be  free  from  obstructions,  and  perspirable ;  and,  therefore, 
that  body,  which  is  to  be  taken  with  an  ague,  must  first  be  ob« 
structcd.  Now,  these  waters  being  rery  diuretical,  when  ihej 
meet  with  a  foul  body,  having  a  repletion  of  gross  humours,  they 
easily  and  speedily  carry  the  same  with  them  into  the  veins,  which 
not  being  able  to  give  passage  to  such  a  quantity  of  humoursj  they 
are  thereby  obstructed  and  stopped,  and  those  humonrs  being 
there  retained  and  wedged  in,  and  not  perflated  or  ventilated,  they 
inflame  and  putrefy,  and  so  produce  a  putrid  fever  or  ague.-^ 
Wherefore  those,  that  lore  their  health  and  life,  must,  before  they 
use  the  water,  if  they  have  not  a  Tery  pure  body ,  prepare  and  purge 
the  same  to  prevent  all  inconveniencics. 

Now,  according  as  bodies  do  differ  in  sex,  age,  temperature, 
qualities  of  the  peccant  humour,  and  other  circumstances,  so  must 
they  accordingly  diversly  be  prepared  and  purged.  And,  in  that 
regard,  we  have  not  thought  it  good  to  set  down  here  any  forms 
thereof,  but  refer  those  that  shall  come  to  the  water,  to  the  advice 
and  counsel  of  learned  and  skilful  physicians;  and  such  as  are 
withal  well  acquainted  with  those  kinds  of  waters,  which  is  the 
main  point.  And,  as  for  those,  that  come  far  off,  they  may  take 
physick  at  Tunbridge,  and  it  will  be  best  for  them  so  to  do,  be. 
cause,  if  they  take  physick  before,  and  presently  traTel  upon  the 
same,  it  may  produce  some  danger. 

If  the  resort  to  the  water  continue,  and  that  there  be  competent 
company  at  the  same,  I  do  purpose,  by  the  grace  of  God,  to  be 
there,  every  summer,  for  it  is  a  place  I  like;  and,  if  any  be 
pleased  to  confer  with  me,  I  will  be  ready  to  afford  them  my  best 
counsel ;  and  they  shall  find  there  variety  of  physick,  appropri* 
ated  to  their  several  diseases,  which  .the  water  is  to  ]>e  used  for. 
Neither  b  it  enough  to  prepare  the  body,  apd  take  physick,  be« 
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fore  coming  to  the  water ;  bat  it  is  requisite  also,  in  some  diseases^ 
to  take  something  now  and  then  during  the  time  they  usjb  the  wa- 
ter, to  help  the  working  of  it,  and  to  cause  a  happy  and  prosper^ 
OU8  effect  by  the  same;  and  so  much  the  more,  because  some  are 
not  able,  either  by  reason  of  business,  or  otherwise,  to  stay  there 
a  competent  time,  and,  therefore,  have  need  of  some  other  help. 
For  some  diseases  are  so  stubborn  and  difhcult  to  be  eradicated, 
that  we  must  fight  at  all  weapons  against  the  same,  and  yet  all 
little  enough  too.  Some  unlooked  for  accidents,  also,  happea 
there  sometimes,  which  have  need  to  be  redressed  and  helped  by 
other  means.  But,  of  these  things,  neither  myself,  nor  any  mao 
else,  can  speak  but  in  general  terms,  and  therefore  I  wiilcooclude, 
and  pass  to  the  diet  requisite  to  be  observed  there. 

CHAP.  X. 

Of  the  Diet  to  be  observed  bi/  those  that  use  Tunbridge  Waicr^ 

Diet,  amongst  physicians,  is  taken  in  a  larger  signiBcation, 
than  it  is  with  the  vulgar,  for,  besides  meat  and  drink,  it  com* 
prehendeth  air,  motion,  and  quiet,  things  retained  and  Toided, 
sleeping  and  watching,  and  the  passions. ot  the  miiuL  All  these 
must  be  rightly  ordered,  both  to  preserve,  and  to  restore  health. 
As  for  air,  it  must  be  taken,, such  as  it  is  found  there,  and  I  think 
there  is  no  great  exception  to.  be  taken  against  it,  being  thereabout 
pure  and  wholesome  enough.  Of  motion  and  quiet,  we  have  said 
something  befote,  when  we  spoke  of  exercise,  a<i  also  of  the  pas. 
sions  of  the  mind,  when  we  wished  all  such,  as  come  to  the  water, 
•to  compose^  and  frame  themselves  to  mirth,  and  to  leave  all  cares 
and  melancholy  at  home.  Concerning  sleeping  and  watchiug,  a 
moderation  must  be  observed  therein,  though  it  be  better  to  sleep 
something  too  much,  than  to  watch  too  long  ;  and  therefore  you 
shall  do  well  to  sup  betimes,  and  to  go  to  bed  l>etimes,  animo 
securoy  quieto,  6;  libero^  that  the  first,  second,  and  third  con. 
coction  may  be  ended,  before  you  take  the  water.  And,  as  for 
things  voided  and  retained,  you  must  endeavour  to  have  the  be. 
jiefit  of  nature,  by  all  manner  of  ordinary  evacuations,  as  hy  stool 
and  urine,  and  the  private  excrements  of  the  brain,  at' the  mouth 
and  nose.  And  thus  much  in  brief,  concerning  those  things ;  we 
will  now  come  to  meat  and  drink.  Bread  is  commonly,  and  with 
most  men,  the  chiefest  part  of  food,  and  therefore  though  always, 
yet  liere  more  especially,  you  must  have  a  care  to  have  bread  of 
good  pure  wheat,  well  handled  and  seasoned  in  the  making,  and 
"well  baked  ;  for  the  excrements  and  ill  humours,  which  are  heaped 
by  the  use  of  ill  bread,  are  worse  than  those  which  proceed  from 
meat.  .  Ravel  bread,  generally,  is  wholesomcr  than  manchet,  and 
not  so  apt  to  breed  obstructions,  having  some  of  the  bran  left  in 
it,  which  is  detergent,  and  maketh  it  pass  the  better.  A^%  far  meat, 
let  every  one  feed  upon  that  which  he  hath  been  most  used  to,  so 
it  be  good  me«t,  yielding  good  qqurishment^  aad  of  easy  digestioD  j 
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and  let  hiin  sliiin  the  ase  of  sances,  which  hare  mvch  butter  and 

spices  in  them.     For  it  was  a  good  admonition  of  Disarius,  a  learn. 

ed  i^hysician)  in  Macrobias,  Saturn.  7«  c.  4 :   Vitandos  esse  cibosj 

qui  ultra  sitim  Sf  famem  ojppetentiam  producerentj   that  those 

meats  were  to  be  aroided,  which  did  lengthen  appetite,  bejond 

hanger  and  thirst.     If  you  can,  be  contented  with  one  dish  at  a 

meal,  for,  multafercula  muUos  morbos  ferunt^  many  dishes  bring 

many  diseases,  and  perniciosa  ientina  est  abdomen  insaturahilej 

an  unsatiable  belly  is  a  pernicious  sink.     In  foul  bodies  especially, 

over-feeding  doth  a  great  deal  of  hurt^  according  to  that  aphorism 

of  Hippocrates,  lib.  ii,  Aphor.  9.  Ta  fui  uol^x^  ri*  affMxtn^  oxoo-w 

a9^^i^^t  f*a^Xo/0^«i^fi(.     The  more  you  nourish  foul  bodies,  the 

more  you  hurt  them.     In  a  word,  a  moderate  sober  diet  is  always 

best,  but '  especially  here.     As  for  the  kinds  of  meats,  though, 

amongst  the  flesh  of  four.footed  beasts,  pork  and  veal  bo  chiefly 

commended  in  our  books,  yet  here,  iu  regard  of  their  moisture,  I 

prefer  mutton  before  them.     And  if  pork  be  to  be  avoided,  much 

more  pig,  lamb,  and  such  like  flashy  meat.     As  for  beef,  though 

it  be  discommended  by  most  authors,  yet  good  beef,  well  fed,  and 

ofan  indifferent  age^  may  be  used  without  scruple,  especially,  by 

such,  as  have  been  accustomed  to  it,  for  those  authors  were  never 

acquainted  with  our  English  beef.     If  oxen,  indeed,  be  killed, 

when  th^  are  so  old,  that  they  be  past  labour,  their  flesh  cannot 

be  wholesonne,  nor  is  it  to  be  commended.     But,  for  our  good 

succulent  beef  here,  I  verily  think,  that  if  those  authors  were 

alive  again,  and  should  taste  of  it,  they  would  be  so  far  from  for. 

bidding  it,   that,  on  the  contrary,  they  w^ould  commend  it.     For, 

if  they  do  so  much  commend  veal,  I  see  no  reason  they  can  have 

to  discommend  good  succulent  beef. 

Besides  muUon  and  beef,  yon  may  sometimes  have  capons,  hens, 
pullets,  chickens,  pigeons,  partridges,  pheasants,  black-birds,  and 
other  small  birds,  rabbets,  and  the  like.  And,  because  some 
hares  are  sometimes  caught  about  Tunb ridge,  it  is  a  question  which 
some  ask,  whether  those,  who  are  there  at  the  waters,  may  feed 
vpon  them  ?  They  are  grown  infamous  and  banished  from  most 
tables  undeservedly,  out  of  a  conceit,  that  they  are  melancholy 
meat.  But  I  will  now  take  their  cause  in  hand,  and  vindicate 
them  from  that  imputation,  if  1  can,  saying  with  Martial : 

Inter  arei  turdos,  si  qais,  roejadice»  certet, 
later  quadrupedcfs  gloria  prima  lepus. 

And,  lest  I  seem  to  give  too  easy  an  assent  to  the  poet,  though 
he  was  not  a  mere  poet,  but  well  grounded  in  natural  philosophy, 
I  will  strive  to  prove,  that  it  is  not  melancholy  meat,  but  meat 
for  melancholy  men. 

First,  I  will  bring  in  Galen,  lib.  iii,  de  alim.  to  patrocinate 
unto  him,  who  prefers  the  blood  of  a  hare,  before  that  of  hens, 
pigeons,  and  all  other  birds,  and  saith,  that  it  is  most  sweet  and 
dainty.     Now,  if  hare's  blood  be  so  good,  how  can  the  flesh 
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lliereof  bo  nanglit,  which  is  made  and  prodwced  by  it;  flesh  hting 
nothing  else  but  blood  coagulated  and  converted  into  the  same? 

The  same  author,  ibidem  initio  lihri^  saith  also,  that  hare's 
flesh  breedcth  better  blood,  than  mutton  or  beef.  ^  And,  if  these 
two  come  every  day  to  the  tables,  eren  of  the  noblest  and  richest 
persons,  why  should  the  poor  hare,  which  Is  better,  and  yieldeth 
better  nourishment  than  they^  be  banished  from  the  same  ? 

After  Galen,  learned  Heurnicus  reckoneth  hare's  flesh  in  the 
first  place,  amongst  those  meats,  which  alter  melancholy  in  the 
kidnies ;  but  to  alter  and  free  from  melancholy,  and  to  breed  me« 
iancholy,  cannot  both  be  done  by  one  kind  of  meat.  For,  if  any 
man  Mould  fly  here  to  similitude  of  substance,  or  to  an  hidden 
properly,  he  should  deserve  to  be  hissed  at;  but  they  say,  it  is  a 
melancholy  fearful  creature.  What  reason  they  have  to  call  him 
so,  unless  it  be,  because  he  shunneth  and  runneth  away  from  the 
dogs,  which  pursue  him,  1  do  not  know ;  but,  if  that  be  all,  do 
not  wolves,  bulls,  bears,  yea  and  lions  also,  the  like?  If  we  may 
believe  those,  who  have  been  in  Africa,  an  old  woman  there,  or 
a  child,  with  a  stick  in  their  hands,  do  drive  away  lions,  as  we  do 
dogs  here.  And  a  hare  is  not  so  fearful,  but  that  you  shall  see 
some  of  them  turn  about,  and  look  upon  the  dogs,  after  a  daring 
manner.  They  do  not  lie  in  holes  and  burrows,  as  conies  do, 
which,  in  that  regard,  should  be  more  melancholy ;  and  yet  they 
are  in  most  common  use  amongst  us,  and  accounted  the  best  meat. 
And,  as  for  their  food,  it  is  the  same  with  that  of  partridges,  the 
excellency  whereof  is  no  where  controverted;  and  with  the  use  of 
them  only  the  pox  may  be  cured,  as  Cardan  holdeth,  who  could 
speak  of  it,  by  experience,  as  having  had  that  disease  seven  times^ 
as  himself  witnesseth,  in  that  book  of  his,  which  he  intitlcth,  Be 
utilitcUe  ex  adversis  capiendo;  and  sure  his  witness  is  not  to  be 
rejected.  Let  the  hare  then  return  in  use,  and  be  re-admitted  to 
his  former  pre-eminence,  so  he  be  not  too  old,  but  of  a  competent 
age,  as  of  a  year  or  less.  But,  as  for  water-fowl,  yon  shall  do 
well  to  abstain  from  the  same. 

Concerning  fish,  though  it  be  for  the  most  part  unwholesome, 
and  apt  to  breed  excrementitipus  and  slimy  humours,  yet  for  a 
change  you  may  sometimes  eat  some  river-fish,  that  are  firm  and 
not  slimy ;  as,  trouts,  gudgeons,  pikes,  perches,  and  the  like, 
either  broiled,  or  boiled  in  wine  (if  you  will  go  to  the  charges) 
rather  than  in  water,  and  corrected  with  fennel,  spearmint,  thyme, 
rosemary,  parsly,  or  the  like.  But,  for  mints  in  particular,  let 
those  women,  that  come  to  the  water  for  fruitfulncss,  refrain  the 
same,  because  it  is  thought  it  hindereth  conception.  At  your 
fruit,  you  may  use  some  raisins  of  the  sun,  a  bit  of  marmalade,  a 
roasted  wnrdon,  or  pippin  with  carroways,  or  the  like;  but  in  all 
this  you  must  be  sparing. 

Now,  for  an  end  of  all,  I  must  repeat  what  I  have  touched  bo. 
fore,  namely,  that  you  avoid  variety  of  dishes :  For,  the  nature 
of  several  meats  being  diverse,  and  sometimes  clean  opposite  and 
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contraiy  one  to  another,  and  some  sooner  concocted,  and  others 
later,  from  hence  tho^e  evils  will  arise,  against  which  you  come 
to  seek  help  from  the  water ;  as,  cruilities,  wind-gripings,  pain 
of  the  reins,  obstructions  of  the  mcsaraical  Tcins,  rawnejis  of  the 
chylas,  and  consequently  of  the  blood  \vhich  shall  be  made  of  the 
same,  and  such  like  inconveniences,  which  by  a  sober  and  mode« 
rate  diet  may  bo  avoided. « 

Thus  much  conci^rnini;  meat.  As  for  drink,  good  ordinary 
clear  beer,  'and  of  an  inditfcrent  strength  and  age.  Is  best,  and  it 
is  the  ordinary  drink  of  this  island^  .which  agreeth  best  with  the 
uatnre  of  those  who  are  bred  in  it.  Yet,  if  any,  havine  been  used 
to  drink  wine  at  meals,  desire  to  continue  the  same,  1  am  not 
against  it,  if  so  be  they  be  not  of  too  hot  a  constitution,  and  hare 
no  principal  part  oiTended  through  excess  of  heat ;  for  a  cup  of 
wine,  or  two,  at  meals,  doth  bnt  help  to  make  the  better  diges* 
tion.  And  for  that  purpose  sack  or  claret  better  than  white  wine; 
because  white  wine,  by  the  diuretical  faculty  it  hath,  passeth  tqo 
soon  away,  and  before  the  chylus  bi^  thoroughly  perfected,  and 
so  it  may  carry  some  of  the  chylus  raw  and  uncuncocted  with  it, 
and  consequently  breed  crudities  and  obstructions.  And  thus 
much  concerning  diet. 


Tlie  Conclusion  of  this  Treatise* 

Ha\in«  briefly  run  through  the  chicfest  things  needful  to  be 
known  and  practisc^d  by  such  as  shall  desire  to  use  this  water,  I 
will  here  end  with  an  exhortation  un(o  them  to  be  well  advised 
concerning  the  nature  of  their  disea>es,  before  they  come;  and, 
when  they  are  come,  to  observe  the  rules  and  directions  contained 
in  this  treatise,  as  also  to  be  constant  in  the  use  of  the  water. 
And,  although,  perhaps,  some  of  them  perceive  little  or  no  benc« 
fit  at  first  by  the  same,  yet  let  them  not  bp  discouraged,  but  per. 
severe  in  the  use  of  it;  for  some,  having  been  there  once  with 
small  or  no  profit  at  all,  the  next  year  after,  upon  a  second  trial, 
have  returned  home  perfectly  cured.  It  U  the  ordinary  reward  of 
constancy  and  perseverance,  'in  the  end,  to  hit  the  mark  they  aim 
aL  Kvcry  thing  in  this  world  hath  a  certain  period,  before  which 
it  cannot  come  to  a  full  perfection  ;  and  so,  herewith,  I  wish  all 
happy  and  prosperous  success  to  all  such  as  shall  come  to  these 
springs,  and  will  be  ready  at  all  times  to  alt'ord  them  my  best  help 
and  counsel. 

Now,  as  for  this  treatise,  I  do  not  look  it  should  have  a  privi. 
lege,  above  all  other  writings,  to  be  exempted  from  controulment 
and  carping;  for  it  wero  better  luck,  than  any  man  ever  had, 
that  exposed  himself  to  the  censure  of  the  world.  There  are  far 
more  fools  than  wise  men  in  the  world  ;  and,  as  the  Spaniard  well 
observcth,  Un  loco  haze  cicnlioy  one  fool  makcth  an  hundred 
more  such  (most  men  having  their  wits  pinned  to  another  man^s 
sleeve)  and  the  greater  fool  commonly  is  the  bolder  ccnsurcr; 
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which  malceth  book«  to  be  Tariooslj  received,  liked,  and  enter* 
tained,  according  to  the  rariet^  of  the  reader's  uoderstandiog  and 
capacity : 

Pro  capta  lecloris  habent  sua  fata  libclli. 

UpoQ  the  reader's  wit  the  fates  of  books  depend. 

But  the  best  is,  that  I  ever  was  Regardless  of  the  multitude,  as 
ireU  in  this,  as  in  all  things  else*  If  the  judicious  reader  find  any 
just  fault  with  any  thing  contained-in  this  treatise,  let  him  remein. 
ber,  that  Humcuium  est  errare  ;  that  to  err  is  incident  to  the  frail. 
ty  of  our  human  nature.  But  I  never  was  so  wedded  to  my  own 
opinions  and  conceptions,  but  that,  upon  better  information,  I 
ever  was,  and  ever  will  he  willing  to  acknowledge  roj  errors,  if  I 
committed,  or  shall  c<immit  any,  without  esteeming  it  any  shaioe 
so  to  do,  any  more  than  many  good  and  worthy  authors  ha? e  done, 
when  they  published  their  retractions* 
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rriHE  art  of  physick  hath  had,  in  common  with  other  arts  aod 
-^  professions,  the  infelicity  to  be  abused  by  the  professors  there- 
of; who,  either  out  of  insatiable  avarice  to  make  the  utmost  ad- 
vantage of  gain  to  themselves  thereby,  or  out  of  pride  and  state, 
or  humour,  have  given  just  occasion  to  the  world  to  judge,  that 
they  had  not  that  care  and  consideration  of  the  ^ires  and  healths  of 
persons  with  whom  they  had  to  do,  as,  in  humanity,  reason,  and 
conscience,  they  ought  to  have  had.  Admitting  this  to  be  inexca<* 
sable,  as  to  the  persons  guilty  of  it,  yet  it  may  be  said,  as  to  the 
present  professors  thereof^  having  the  legal  right  to  practise  in  ths 
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city  of  London,  and  undertaken  on  their  behalf,  that  there  was 
aerer  in  any  age,  less  grievance  or  cause  of  complaint  upon  kny 
such  account  However,  that  diitinctioft  between  the  vices  of 
persons,  and  of  arts  or  professions,  is  so  clear  and  obvious,  that 
whosoever  transfers  those  of  the  one  upon  the  other,  must  needs 
appear  deficient  in  the  use  of  his  reason,  or  else  partial  and  inju« 
riotts. 

As  to  the  art  itself,  though  it  cannot  be  denied,  that  it  is,  as  all 
human  knowledge  in  other  kinds,  imperfect  and  defective;  yet, 
that  it  should  be  an  imposture  (as  ignorance  in  conjunction  with 
confidence  may  surmise  or  charge  upon  it)  the  wOrld  doth  so  much 
abound  with  persons  learned  and  judicious,  and  ((hough  not  pro* 
fesicd  physicians)  competent  to  judge  thereof,  as  to  render  it  sn« 
perfiuous  to  go  about  to  vindicate  it  from-  such  ^n  imputation. 
Neither  is  the  imperfection  and  defect  of  knowledge  in  things  re- 
lating to,  or  comprehended  in  the  art,  so  great,  as  to  render  it  an 
empty  or  mere  notional  speculation ;  but  though  it,  as  all  other 
arts  and  sciences  (the  mathematicks  excepted)  hath  too  much 
abounded  with  notions  and  speculations  wanting  foundation  iii  na. 
ture  and  experience;  yet  it  may  vie  with  any  other  for  number  of 
real  truths  and  discoveries,  sufficient  to  employ  and  take  up  the 
best  intellectual  abilities  and  studies  of  any  person  addicted  to  it, 
for  his  whole  life:  And  especially  in  this  age,  after  great  improve, 
ment  lately  made  therein,  by  many  happy  discoveries  in  nature,  of 
great  advantage  and  concern  thereto. 

According  to  the  grand  importance  of  this  art,  employed  in  the 
conservation  of  the  life  and  health  of  mankind,  it  hath  been  tho 
wisdom  of  princes  and  states  to  provide  for  the  encouragement  of 
the  professors  thereof,  by  liberal  maintenance,  privileges,  and  pow- 
ers,  honorary  and  advantageous,  for  the  exercise  thereof,  whereby 
persons  of  eminent  learning,  education,  and  abilities  might  be  in« 
duced  to  betake  themselves  to  an.  art  standing  in  need  of  such  ac-* 
complishments;  without  which,  in  an  inferior  way  of  education^ 
persons  could  not  attain  to  any  such  improved  judgment,  as  is  re- 
quisite to  the  understanding  and  comprehension  of  the  vast  variety 
and  exquisite  subtilty  of  the  things  constituting  the  subject  of  that 
art,  or  relating  thereto. 

Accordingly,  it  hath  been  no  less  the  wisdom  of  the  princes  and 
parliaments  of  this  kingdom  to  provide  for  the  encouragemiuYt  and 
gcfod  regulation  of  the  profession  of  physick  therein,  especially  in 
London ;  insomuch  that,  by  law  and  custom,  it  hath  had  as  great 
advantages  in  the  kinds  oeforcmentioned,  with  us,  as  in  any  coun- 
try in  the  world.  And,  therefore,  it  is  the  more  to  be  taken  notice 
of,  that  at  this  time  it  should  be  reduced,  probably,  to  the  worst 
condition  that  it  is  in  any  where ;  more  than  probably,  to  such  a 
condition  as  cuts  off  all  hopes  of  honourable  or  free  maintenance 
of  the  professors  thereof,  or  the  most  part  of  them,  and  of  improve, 
ment  in  the  art  itself,  for  the  future;  as  may  in  some  measure  ap- 
pear by  what  folio  we  th» 
The  dividing  and  separating,  of  that  part  of  the  Ar^  of  physick, 
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which  concerns  the  preparation  and  composition  of  medicamenft^ 
from  tile  body  of  it,  so  as  to  put  the  practice  of  it  into  other  hands, 
was  nerer  heard  of  in  the  ages  of  Hippocrates,  Galen,  and  other 
ancient  physicians ;   and  hath  been  judged,  by  some  of  the  chief 
authors  in  physick,  to  be  of  unhappy  consequence  to  it,  upon  seve- 
ral accounts.     Hence  many  physicians,  while  there' was  a  good  an* 
derstanding  between  them  and  the  apothecaries  (these  koeping 
within  their  own  bounds)  thinking  it  became  theni)  in  ciril  respect, 
to  leave  all  to  these,  that  belonged  tp  their  art;  and  so,  not  con- 
ccrning  themselves  to  be  judicious  and  rersed  therein,    became 
strangers  to  the  materials  and  preparations  of  medicines ;  and,  by 
consequence,  less  able  to  prescribe  the  making  of  them,  to  the  best 
advantage.     And  this  the  apothecaries  have  not  been  wanting  to 
make  their  advantage  of,  to  the  disparagement  of  the  physicians; 
so  that  it  is  justly  to  be  accounted  an  error  and  neglect  in  such  phy- 
sicians; who,  if  they  had  given  their  minds  to  it,  might  have  been 
as  conversant  in,  and  as  well  acquainted  with  the  materials  of  re- 
medies, whether  vegetables,  animals,  or  minerals,  and  all  the  more 
considerable  ways  of  preparations  thereof,  as  many  other  phy«- 
cians,  or  any  apothecaries;  by  frequent  viewing,  inspection,  and 
observation,  and  chiefly  by  experimenting  and  exercising  them- 
fielves  in  preparations  more  accurate,  and  of  greater  importance, 
chymical,  or  other :    which  arc  tlie  ways  that  enable  a  physician 
authentically  to  prescribe. 

And  yet,  notwithstanding  such  an  error,  and  neglect  of  some 
physicians  occasioned  by  it,  the  distinct  practice  and  exerciiie  of 
that  part  by  slpothecaries,  as  it  hath  been  used  in  I^ndon,  had  its 
advantage;  and  was  looked  upon  as  a  great  ease  and  iiappiness  to 
the  practice  of  physick.  For  by  this  means  physicians  were  freed 
from  some  troublesome  and  inferior  employment;  and  thi*y  had 
the  advantage  of  giving  account,  and  making  appear,  upon  occa- 
sion, all  that  was  done  on  their  part,  by  their  prescriptions  extant 
in  writing,  in  case  of  any  ill  success,  which  might  happen  by  error 
upon  their  account,  or  suspicion  of  hurt  done  to  a  patient,  by  any 
thing  advised  by  them.    ^ 

Jiut  these  are  really,  and  upon  the  whole  account,  advantages 
to  the  profession  of  phyiiick,  only  upon  this  supposition,  thatapo* 
thecaries  keep  within  the  limits  of  their  work  aud  trade,  not  med- 
dling with  the  practice  of  physick  themselves  ;  the  prescriptions  of 
physicians  being  faithfully  and  fafely  lodged  with  them,  to  the  use 
of  their  patients,  and  the  benefit  of  the  a  pothccaries  in  their  trade. 
Otherwise,  neither  the  advantages  bcfore-mcntioned,  nor  any  other, 
can  ever  compensate  the  disadvantage  and  detriment,  not  only  to 
the  profcSKion  and  professors  of  physick,  but  to  the  publick:  In 
consideration  whereof,  it  were  to  be  accounted  a  small  inconveni- 
ence, for  physicians  to  put  themselves  to  the  drudgery  of  making 
all  the  medicaments  they  have  use  of  in  their  practice,  if  need  were; 
and  to  depend  upon  their  own  single  reputation  and  credit  with 
their  frieiuli  aud  patients,  for  their  vindication,  as  the  case  should 
require. 
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In  comparison  to  physicians,  it  may  easily  be  made  out,  wliat 
advantages  apothecaries,  taking  upon  them  to  practise,  may  have 
in  London,  upon  their  particular  conunnoication  of  all  their  retne* 
dies,  to  them,  to  get  the  whole,  or  so  much  of  the  practice  from 
the  physicians,  as  shall  not  leave  a  competency  for  them  to  subsist 
upon.  For  the  apothecaries  being  bred  yp  all  the  time  of  their 
youth  AS  apprentices  in  London,  while  physicians  are  studying  at 
the  UniTcrsities,  and  baring  so  much  the  more  advantage  to  get  a 
linmerous  acquaintance,  besides  that,  by  keeping  open  shops,  more 
general  notice  may  be  taken  of  them,  when  they  shall  be  able  to 
pretend  to,  and  make  ostentation  of  being  masters  of,  or  knowing 
all  the  secrets  and  practice  of  all  the  physicians  in  London ;  it  is  ob« 
vions,  how  much  this  must  take  with  the  vulgar,  and  with  all  such 
persons,  as,  being  not  bred  up  to  learning  themselves,  cannot  be 
sensible  of  the  advantage  of  a  generous  education  in  all  kiuds  of 
learning,  for  improving  the  mind  and  understanding,  and  enabling 
of  it  to  exercise  such  a  piercing  judgment  and  large  comprehension 
of  so  subtile  and  numerous  natures  and  things,  as  the  knowledge 
whereof  is  requisite  to  the  art  of  physick.  And,  therefore^  though 
^ere  be  not  so  much  danger  of  such  ostentation  prevail  in*;  a^nong 
the  nobility,  gentry,  and  persons  of  learning  and  parts  in  the  city ; 
yet  how  far  it  may,  amongst  others,  who  are  the  great  number  and 
bulk,  is  not  hard  to  conceive  by  what  hath  been  experienced. 

For,  allowing  a  physician,  in  his  youth,  to  have  had  the  reason, 
parts,  and  ordinary  capacity  of  another  of  his  age,  and  then  to 
have  been  bred  up  in  learning  of  languages,  to  render  him  master 
of  the  knowledge  contained  in  books  written  in  those  languages; 
then  in  arts,  some  whereof  minister  advantages  to  the  understand, 
ing  of  the  nature  and  causes  of  things,  all  do  improve  the  ruind  and 
understanding,  by  exercise  at  least,  to  discern  and  judge  of  things; 
then,  supposing  him  to  apply  his  study  tq  natural  philosophy, 
•nch  as  is. more  real  and  solid  in  this  age,  by  many  happy  e.xperi. 
mental  discoveries  in  nature;  and,  lastly,  to  the  art  of  physick, 
and  the  knowledge  of  the  body  of  man,  with  all  the  parts  of  it,  by 
anatomical  administrations,  experiments,  and  observations ;  of  the 
actions  and  uses  of  the  same;  the  diseases  to  which  they  are  obnox. 
ions,  with  the  remedies  thereof:  and  admitting  a  physician  to  make 
it  his  continual  work  to  improve  in  the  knowledge  of  all  these 
(which  his  interest  must  incline  him  to  do)  by  the  study,  practice, 
and  experience  of  twenty  years,  or  more:  Now,  supposing  all  this, 
in  the  common  reason  of  mankind,  he  must  have  a  manifold  advan* 
tage  to  the  understanding  of  the  nature,  cause,  and  cure  of  a  dis. 
case,  above  another  whose  education  hath>  rendered  him  incapable 
of  any  of  the  accomplishments  beforementioned,  or  of  any  const- 
dcrable*  share  thereof}  and  yet  nrany  times  it  is  found,  that  one 
that  is  illiterate,  and  can  speak  no  reason  of  any  thing,  bat  only 
make  ostentation  with  a  few  canting  terms ;  yea,  sometimes  a 
nurse,  or  such  kind  of  woman,  by  a  confidence  arising  out  of  ig. 
norance,  shall  arrogate  more  knowledge  or  ability  to  themselves, 
and  shall  be  better  thonght  of^  among  the  unlearned  and  incom* 
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petent  to  jadge,  than  snch  a  phjrician  as  liath  been  described  bc« 
fore.  And  how  much  more  may  an  apothecary,  upon  the  preten- 
sions beforementioned,  carry  a  reputation,  with  such  people,  aboTe 
such  a  physician  ? 

And,  if  the  art  of  physick,  or  one  half  of  it,  were  the  know- 
ledge of  receipts  or  forms  of  medicines' to  cure  diseases,  apotheca- 
ries might  have  more  pretence  to  Tie  with  physicians ;  but,  to  be 
sure^  thai  is  the  least  part  of  it,  and  a  manifold  greater  proper- 
tion  of  judgment  and  skill  is  requisite  to  discover  th^  disease,  than 
to  apply  the  remedy  ;  and,  without  such  discovery,  abundant  and 
frequent  mischief  may  be  done,  even  to  the  destruction  of  life,  by 
applying  medicines  in  themselves  safe,  and,  according  to  the  vul- 
gar term,  wholesome ;  and  not  only  so,  but  by  the  omission  of  the 
proper  remedies  in  their  seasons,  through  the  same  want  of  judg- 
ment; which  mischiefs,  by  omissions  as  well  as  otherwise,  who- 
ever pretends  to  the  practice  of  physick,  hath  to  answer  for.  In 
•uch  cases.  How  can  that  be  a  sufficient  plea,  which  passeth  for 
current  gencrairy ,  That  nothing  was  done,  but  only  some  cordial 
given,  or  what  was  very  safe?  though  at  best  nothing  to  the  purw 
pose.  Whereas,  in  the  beginning  of  many  diseases,  while  the  op- 
portunities of  applying  the  great  remedies,  and  doing  to  the  par- 
pose,  afe  either  only,  or  to  the  best  adrantage  to  be  taken,  that 
doing  nothing  but,  &c.  is  the  undoing  of  the  patient,  if  loss  of  lifiS 
be  BO  to  be  accounted;  there  being  so  much  difficulty  and  danger, 
in  many  diseases  that  carry  the  least  appearance  of  either,  as  to  re- 
quire the  first  and  earliest  opportunities  for  a  physician  to  act  to^ 
wards  their  cure. 

This  communication  of  medicines  by  physicians  to  apothecaries, 
whereby  they  come  to  be  so  great  masters  of  receipts,  is,  in  the 
plain  reason  and  nature  of  the  thing,  a  trust,  whereof  they  are 
free  to  make  the  advantage  or  profit  that  belongs  to  their  trade, 
hy  selling  such  medicines  at  valuable  rates,  according  to  their  cost- 
liness, or  elaborateness  in  their  preparation.  But  the  advantage  of 
directing  and  prescribing  their  use,  in  all  cases,  belongs  to  the  phy. 
sician  ;  and  the  hindering  him  herein,  to  the  impairing  of  his  prac- 
tice,  is  a  breach  of  trust,  and  unworthy,  as  well  as  injurious  deal- 
ing by  him,  as  may  farther  appear  by  the  following  consideration. 

All  laws  of  nature  and  nations,  all  justice,  equity,  and  reason  of 
mankind,  do  allow  to  every  person  the  benefit  of  his  own  inven- 
tion ;  which,  if  it.be  of  that  nature,  that  the  bringinjg  of  it  into 
use  and  practice  doth  necessarily  import  the  discovery  of  it,  ac- 
cording to  our  laws,  patentsi  for  terms  of  years  are  granted.  But, 
if  an  invention  be  of  such  a  nature,  that  it  may  be  concealed  in  the 
use  and  practice,  no  limitation,  for  private  advantage  or  profit 
thereby,  is  set  by  law ;  it  is  only  honesty^  ingenuity,  or  interest, 
that  can  restrain  from  making  unreasonable  or  unconicionable  ad- 
vantages In  such  case.  Now,  any  medicines  or  receipts  for  cure 
of  diseases,  invented  by  physicians,  or  coming  to  their  private 
knowledge  only ;  or  any  new  use  or  virtue  of  an  old  known  medi- 
cine, discovered  by  any  physician;  in  relation  to  those  physiciansi 
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hy  wliom  they  have  been  invented,  or  discoTered,  as  flir  as  they 
are  of  any  consideration  or  value,  are  of  this  nature/ that  is,  inven* 
tions,  that  may  be  kept  secret  by  them  ;  and  whereof  nothing  hin« 
ders  them  from  making  the  advantage;  the  laws  of  the  land,  as 
well  as  in  other  countries,  allowing  and  anthorising  physicians,  to 
practise  their  art  in  all  its  parts  and  members,  and  so,  by  conse* 
qaence,  to  make  any  medicines  themselves.  The  case  being  thus. 
How  unreasonable  and  unequal  is  it,  that,  when  a  physician  hath 
by  his  industry  found  out,  or  by  some  felicity  lighted  upon  a  dis. 
corery  that  hath  proved  remarkably  successful  in  some  particular 
disease  or  case,  upon  his  communication  of  it  to  an  apothecary,  ho 
shall  have  only  an  Inconsiderable  matter,  not  worth  the  owning 
many  times,  in  case  the  patient  come  or  send  to  him' ;  or  at  most, 
an  ordinary  fee,  in  case  of  visiting  the  patient  ?  Whereas  the  apo* 
tbecary,  being  one  that  takes  upon  him  to  practise,  shall  not  only 
repeat  the  same  medicine,  many  times  over,  to  the  same  patient^ 
bnt  also  give  it  to  any  other  patients,  whose  case  he  judges  to  be 
the  same,  or  of  affinity  to  it ;  and  drive  a  trade  with  it  all  his  llfe« 
time;  and  so  gain  (as  is  well  known,  and  hath  been,  upon  occa* 
sion,  by  some  confessed  or  boasted  of)  by  one  receipt,  an  hundred 
times  as  much  as  the  physician's  reward,  or  fee,  for  prescribing  it ; 
so  that  he  only  cures  the  patient  once  for  an  ordinary  fee  at  most, 
and  teaches  the  apothecary,  when  the  same  case  occurs,  to  do  it 
ever  after. 

The  consequence  of  this,  to  physicians,  must  be  the  Impoverish* 
ment  of  many  ;  who,  in  regard  of  the  charges  of  their  education, 
and  the  use  and  consequence  of  their  profession,  deserve  to  get  as 
great  estates,  as  are  gotten  in  any  profession  or  way  of  trading, 
and  yet  shall  scarce  be  able  to  subsist,  though  as  learned  and  able 
in  their  profession,  as  their  predecessors,  who  tHirty  or  forty  years 
ago  got  great  estates,  when  the  apothecaries  kept  within  their  owii 
bounds,  or  inconsiderably  incroached  upon  the  physicians.  For 
now  a  physician  will  be  of  no  use,  only  amongst  great  persons,  or 
persons  of  learning  and  parts  to  ralue  him ;  whereas  others  that  are 
of  ability  enough  for  estates,  and  would  be  ready  to  entertain  him, 
are  so  amused  by  apothecaries,  their  ostentations  and  pretensions, 
before. mentioned,  their  canting  upon  the  common  notions,  and 
terms  of  humours,  fumes,  obstructions,  &c.  which  an  empty  illite- 
rate  pretender,  having  conBdcnce  enough,  may  so  manage,  as  to 
make  a  more  graceful  sound,  than  the  most  solid  and  able  physi* 
dan,  that  they  are  generally  entertained  in  the  beginning  of  sick* 
nesses,  and  made  judges,  whether  or  no,  and  when  any,  aad  what 
physician  shall  be  sent  for;  being  accounted  a  check  upon  the 
physician  by  inch  a  sort  of  people ;  who,  for  the  most  part,  Is  not 
called,  till  the  other  is  willing  to  go  no  farther,  because  It  to  not 
lus  interest,  that  the  person  should  die  under  his  cure;  and  then  he 
lays,  it  is  work  for  a  doctor;  who  shall  have  nothing  to  do  amongst 
these  people,  bnt  in  desperate  cases ;  whereas,  as  hath  been  hinted 
idieady,  in  diiScalt  eases^  the  best  physician  may  stand  jin  need  of 
Toil,  Tll,  H  b 
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nil  adraoitget,  eq;iecially  iimoly  opportunities,  to  apply  pfoperasA 
elTcctual  remedies  for  cure. 

And,  ^here  the  apothecary  hath  the  nomination  of  the  phyndaOf 
U  isea&ily  judged,  nvhat  one  he  is  like  to  be;  that  u,  one  betweea 
whom  and  him  a  design  is  driTen  of  mutual  furtherance,  or,  om 
that  ho  knows  >f ill  cotdply  wich  him ;   that  is,  content  to  tuececd 
him,  and  approve  of  what  he  hath  done  before;  or,  one  that  is  no* 
ied,  in  general,    to  prescribe  most  for  the  apothecary's  profit. 
{Jpon  such  accounts,  some  physicians  are  cried  up,  and  others  de- 
cri^,  if  not  traduced,  of  no  less,  or  of  much  more,  and  longer  ap* 
proved  ability,  worth,  and  honesty.     To  be  sure  no  physician  ts* 
ken  notice  of,  to  have,  and  give  any  medicine  of  his  own  prepanu 
tion,  shall  be  called  in,  if  the  apothecary  can  hinder  it.     Persons 
inay,  if  they  please,  be  undeceived  upon  this  account,  a|kd  under- 
stand,  how  littfe  reason  they  have,   and  how  little  it  may  be  their 
interest  to  be  ruled  by  s^pothccaries,  in  their  choice  of  physicians. 

And,  if  patieuts  understood  their  interest,  they  would  take  no 
such  satisfaction,  as  they  seem  to  do,  in  the  visits  of  apothecaries; 
but,  rather  wish  them  in  their  shops,  to  make,  or  oversee  the  ma- 
king  of  their  medicines,  prescribed  by  physicians,  which  are  left  to 
their  servants,  many  times  raw  and  slovenly  apprentices,  while  the 
masters  spend  their  time  abroad,  physician-like,  in  visiting. 

Another  consequence  must  be  utter  discouragement  to  study,  or 
endeavour  after,  or  to  make  use  of,  by  prescribing  to  apotheoaries, 
any  more  excdlent  or  effectual  medicaments;  since  the  advantage 
will  be  so  inconsiderable  to  the  physicians  themselves,  in  compari- 
son of  what  it  may  be  to  others,  who  have  so  little  right  thereto, 
fuid  deserve  so  Uttle  from  them*  So  that  all  encouragement  tO) 
and  hope  of  improvement  of  the  art  itself,  by  the  present  physici- 
ans is  cut  off;  and,  for  a  succession,  if  the  present  state  and  con- 
dition Qf  the  profession  continue,  How  can  it  reasonably  be  ex- 
pected^ or  supposed,  that  persons  of  considerable  learning,  parts, 
or  abilities,  will  ever  apply  themselves  to  the  study  of  p^ysick  I 
And,  what  the  consequence  of  all  may  be  to  the  poblick,  is  sub- 
mitted to  their  cstima^on^  who  are  most  competent  to  judge  of  the 
great  concerns  thereof. 

The  profession  of  physicfc  being  under  so  hard  a  condition,  and 
not  to  be  e3iercjBed  in  the  ordinary  way,  but  upon  the  disadvanta- 
ges before  set  forth ;  the  remedies  of  the  same,  and  the  means  to  re- 
duce it  to  a  better  state,  must  needs  deserve  serious  connderation, 
being  of  importance,  not  only  to  the  physicians,  but  also  to  the 
pubiick  good  and  safety,  as  the  lives  and  healths  of  persons  are 
considerable  thereto.  These  may  be  several,  and  of  different 
kinds ;  some  relating  to  the  higher  powers,  as  provision  of  good 
Jaws,  in  this  behalf,  &c.  And,  indiaed,  in  this  kingdom,  the  wis- 
dom of  princes  and  parliaments  bath  not  been  wanting,  in  provi- 
ding for  the  regulation  of  the  profession ;  according  to  which,  no 
person,  not  legally  authorised,  can  practise  without  breaking  the 
laws  in  that  b^Uf,  ot  incurring  the  penalties  of  them ;  'whidi,  ac^ 
cording  to  the  tiniies  wherein  they  were  set,  were  very  high^  but  \% 
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^MBe  tines  dia^  are  eaaev  to  be  borne,  Bendering  tlie  adveat»fo  so 
much  less,  which  is  a  great  imboldening  of  persoiM,  baviag  no  le^ 
gal  right  to  .practise,  to  ran  the  hsKord  of  tt^ose  penalties ;  besides^ 
the  difficultj  oi  discovery  and  proof,  the  tediouiness  in  piocesseiy 
and  prosecution  of  (he  advantages  hj  those  laws,  againet  deUn« 
qaents,  not  without  noeertainty  in  the  issue,  as  in  other  cases  never 
ao  jnst,  do  much  more  encourage  such  persons,  till  there 'may  como 
ft  time  and  opportunity  for  supplying  any  defects  in  the  i^iws  al« 
ready  made. 

But,,  if  there  be  any  advantage  in  flie  power  of  phyddans  them. 
lelves,  which  they  may  lawfully,  honestly,  and  fairly  make  use  of^ 
to  put  themselves  into  a  better  condition  for  the  exercise  of  their 
profession,  it  may  be  of  good  consequence  to  consider  theraof  | 
^oe  all  Jaw,  equity,  and  reason,  allows  them  as  Weil  as  others,  a« 
was  touched  before,  to  majLe  advantage  ai  tiicir  o^ln  inventions-; 
aod,  since  they  are  of  such  a  nature  as  they  may  keep  them  seene|L 
to  themselves,  in  the  use  aod  practice  of  them,  t^ey '  being  not 
bound  to  discover  them  to  apotiiecaries,  or  any  athcrs,  ^but  free 
to  prepare  them  themselves,  as  hatii  been  made  appear.  Whether 
vay  not  this  course  set  upon,  though  attended  ividi  some  trouMe 
and  inconvenience,  be  an  effectual  means,  at  least,  in  reasonable 
time,  very  considerably  to  adMntage  and  Jiietter  Uie  condition  of 
physicians  in  their  practice  ? 

in  this  undertaking,  it  is  not  at  all  necessary  ihat  any  phyacian 
ehonld  be  put  to  die  drudgery  or  trouble  o#  making,  or  overseeing 
the  making  of  every  medicine,  that  he  may' have  occasion  to  use-^ 
or,  to  liave  a  magazine  fomished  with  all  common  things,  as  dis- 
tilled waters,  syrups, 'conserves,  kc.  for  the  practice  of  physick 
amy  easily,  by  able  and  judicious  physicians,  be  managed  with-  the 
tenth  part  of  the  things  commonly  in  use,  and  the  remedies  reduced 
accordingly,  and  this  reduction  so  far  from  being  a  detriment,  thait 
it  nu^  be  a  great  improvement  of  tiie  art. 

.  The  college  of  physicians  of  London,  in  com  piling  their  dispen^ 
Mtory,  following^  example  of  other  societies  of  physicians  abro^id, 
Imve  set  down  the  andent  forms  and  compositions  of  Galen,  auA 
the  old  Greek  physicians,  of  Mesne  and  the  Arabians,  with  some 
other  of  later  author's  ;  in  consideration  of  the  reverence  doe  to 
the  antiquity  of  some,  with'the  approved  use  and  experience  of  ail* 
And  it  may  vie  with  any  publick  dispensatories  in  foreign  parts;  as 
to  choice  and  usefulness  of  the  prescriptions  it  contains,  being  as 
little  redundant  in  superfliiities,  and  deficient  in  necessaries,  as  they; 
bot  it  was  never  intended,  or  pretended,  that  it  should  contain  sill 
medicines  necessary  to  practice,  or  the  best  of  them ;  and,  there- 
fore, the  invention  and  use  of  otiiers  was  ever  allowed  to  able  phy. 
sicians;  considering  withal,  at  what  uncertainty  the  translatoss 
and  interpreters  of  those  authors,  especially  of  the  Arabians,  are 
eoncemiog  some  words,  and  the  ingr^icnts  thereby  signified ;  and, 
at  what  dissBdvantage  we  must  have,  and  use  the  medicaments  pro* 
duced  in  their  countries,  upon  transportation  so  far,  or  production 
to  ooUisrcUfiates;   ^U.  which  must  .render  those  compositions  less 
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certain  and  eSiStcioiii ;  wberefora  tllej  ^  not  tbink  tbemsdr^ 
concerned  to  make  that  book  so  much  thdr  own,  as  that  there 
might  be  no  unpertinencies,  irrationel  prescriptions,  or,  perhaps, 
^rors  tlierein ;  whence  it  is  no  wonder,  that  snch  a  foukinioiithed 
impudent  scribbler  as  t&e  translator  of  it  (for  want  of  better  em. 
ployment  to  relieve  him.  in  his  necessitous  condition^  should  take 
occasion  to  make  snch  work  as  he  hath  done  about  it ;  and  the 
more,  through  his  ignorance  and  confidence,  calumniating  fakly  in 
divers  particulars. 

This  being  the  condition  of  that  book,  the  phTsicians  of  the  col* 
1^  have  no  such  cause,  as  the  common  people  may  think,  to  envy 
them  the  translation  of  it;  nor  have  they  any  sudi  treasure  of  it, 
as  they  may  suppose  themselves  j  nor  is  it  the  translating  of  all 
physick.books  extant  into  the  vulgar  language,  that  will  edify 
much,  or  enable  persons  of  other  employments  to  be  ihear  own 
physicians,  whatever  may  bethought  otherwise;  or  the  reading  of 
them  in  their  own  language  by  apothecaries,  who  hmve  lAtin 
enough  so  to  do,  that  will  make  them  physicians,  since  there  are 
Innumerable  particular  cases,  that  fall  ont  every  ^y,  requiring  an* 
awerable  remedies,  to  be  discovered  aiid  made  out  npon  an  habit, 
nnd  principles,  enabling  to  judge  and  discern,  not  to  be  found  in 
book*cases,  all  which  put  together  do  not  reach  or  comprise  them. 
And  the  Dispensatory  beforementioned,  or  any  other,  u  far  short 
of  prescribing  remedies  for  them  all*  And,  as  to  the  forms  or  r^ 
ceipts  of  which  It  is  made  up,  it  was  never  judged  otherwise  bj 
able  physidans,  but  that  there  are  in  them  many  ingredients  im. 
pertinent,  and  some  contrary  to  the  main  intentions  for  which 
Ifaey  are  in  use,  besides  irrational  proportions  and  quantities, 
though,  npon  tiie  whole,  they  Imve  been  successful ;  andj  that 
such  physicians  are  far  from  bdng  tied  to  them  in  their  practice, 
as  being  able  to  invent  better,  more  easy  to  be  prepared,  mors 
grateful  and  convenient  for  use.  For  a  multitude  of  ingredients 
^wherein  many  of  those  andent  recdpts  are  luxuriant,  upon  a  de» 
sign  to  bring  in  every  good  thing  Into  one  medicine)  Is  so  far  from 
bettering  a  composition,  that  it  is  at  the  best,  and  for  the  most 
part,  an  alloy  to  it,  and  renders  it  less  effectuai;  whereas  n  judi* 
clous  choice  of  a  few  ingredients  is  the  greatest  advantage  to  the 
Tirtue  and  use  of  it. 

Whoever,  with  judgment,  peruseth  the  London  Dispensatory, 
may  soon  estimate  to  what  an  epitome  it  may  be  reduced,  how 
many  compositions  may  be  spared,  how  many  ingredients,  almost 
in  every  composition;  and,  whoever,  with  the  like  judgment,  con. 
aiders  and  casts  up  the  main  intentions  and  indications  that  occur 
in  practice,  it  will  not  be  hard  for  him  to  state  the  remedieB  ade- 
quate and  proper  to  such  intentions  as  are  of  greatest  importance; 
and,  by  consequence,  to  be  stored  with  preparations  and  compo- 
^ttions  ready  made  of  the  choicest  materials,  to  the  best  advanti^e, 
for  use  and  practice,  more  grateful  and  effectual,  and  every  way 
more  consider^le  than  the  shop-medidnes;  as  puiges,  cordials, 
antidotes,  dec  which,  by  judgment  and  chymical  arty  as  the  case 
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nay  reqaire,  maj  be  so  prepared  as  to  last  long  without  impairiog 
tlie  rirtae  by  keeping,  and,  therefore,  to  be  alirays  ready;  to  be  of 
such  form  as  is  convenient  to  be  given,  either  alone,  or  with  some 
Tehicle,  wHich  may  easily  be  had,  or  prepared  by  Uie  patient,  or 
any  about  him. 

And,  if  patients  knew  all,  they  would  not  be  best  satisfied  in 
the  greatest  number  and  variety  of  the  medicines  administered,  and 
the  most  frequent  plying  of  tbem  therewith ;  for  this  may  be,  as 
was  hinted  before,  of  design  in  some  physicians,  to  render  them- 
selves the  more  acceptable  to  apothecaries  in  general,  as  using  to 
prescribe  much  physick ;  or,  upon  some  combination  between  the 
physician  and  apothecary  in  hope  of  some  answerable  return;  as^ 
on  the  contrary,  it  hath  been  the  complaint  of  the  apothecary 
sometimes,  that  the  physician,,  of  ill-will,  hath  prescribed  little, 
and  chargeable  things;  both  which  are  great  disadvantages  to  their 
bills ;  whereas,  whttn  they  are  made  up  of  numerous  particulars  of 
things  less  chargeable,  how  much  soever  is  gained  thereby,  they 
appear  more  reasonable  to  the  patients.  Now,  though,  in  soma 
cases,  there  may  be  need  of  more  medicaments,  in  greater  variety, 
and  more  frequently  plied ;  yet,  in  most  other  cases,  a  rational 
and  judicious  choice  of  one,  or  a  very  few  medicines,  may  signify 
much  more  to  the  good  of  the  patient,  than  a  luxuriant  variety. 

And  it  will  not  be  hard  for  a  physician,  making  use  only  of  a 
servant,  or  servants  (who  shall  be  no  ways  capable  of  discovering 
his  secrets,  but  only  fit  to  kindle  fires,  tend  a  still  or  furnace,  beat 
at  a  mortar,  &c.)  to  oversee,  and,  with  his  own  hands,  prepare  and 
compound  what  is  necessary  for  himself  to  do ;  and,  by  this 
means,  though  he  be  in  full  practice,  at  the  expence  of  a  few  spare 
hours,  to  store  himself  sufficiently  for  all  his  occasions,  with  such 
great  remedies  and  secrets  of  importance ;  and,  for  other  medicines 
of  less  value  and  consequence,  they  may  be  had  at  the  apothecaries, 
or  taught  the  patients,  or  those  about  them,  as  was  udd  of  vehi. 
cles,  without  any  considerable  prejudice  to  the  practice  of  physick. 
To  be  sure,  it  were  far  better  to  teach  patients  any  medicines, 
than  practising  apothecaries ;  for  those,  if  they  have  any  ingenu. 
ity,  will  be  sensible  of  the  benefit,  and,  at  most,  but  use  it  again 
for  themselves,  feme  friend,  or  the  poor  for  charity ;  whereas 
these  will  not  only  use  it,  ioiies  quoties^  to  the  same  [uitient,  but 
make  a  trade  of  it  to  all  others,  whom  they  have  to  do  with,  and 
judge  in  the  like  condition. 

Nor  can  it  be  any  dishonour  to  a  physician  thus  to  employ  him- 
self between  whiles,  in  th<i  making  of  such  choice  and  important 
medicines ;  as  it  is  upon  record,  and  clearly  appears,  that  Hippo, 
crates  and  his  sons,  Galen,  and  other  ancient  physicians,  did  the  • 
like;  nor  is  there  the  least  appearance  that  they  had  any  apothe- 
caries, or  ever  wrote  bills  to  any.  And,  to  be  sure,  in  our  times, 
we  see,,  how  worthy  ladies,  and  gentlewomen  of  quality,  do  em- 
ploy themselves  in  making  confections,  and  medicihes  internal  and 
external ;  and  it  is  known,  what  countesses  and  great  persons  of 
both  sexes  have  done  the  like,  whence  some  medidnet  have  theiir 
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iiitmet,  to  <liMi6  of  which  it  was  eror  repatod  a  dislioniiiir :  And 
how  thon  cm  it  be  to  physicians^  whose  emplojment,  in  this. kind, 
seed  not  be  more  troablesome  or  laborious  ?  And,  in  rospect  of 
the  near  relation  of  it  to  their  profession,  must  be  to  the  greater 
ad? antage,  and  more  general  concernment  of  the  life  and  health  of 
Miankind. 

•  if  it  be  thought,  that  this  expedient,  of  physicians  making  their 
own  medicaments,  comes  now  too  late  for  the  securing  of  the  prac- 
tice of  physick  to  themseWes ;  the  apothecaries  being  already  ao 
stocked  with  innumerable  receipts  for  all  cases,  upon  the  comma, 
ilication  of  the  practice  of  physicians  for  so  many  years,  or  some 
ages,  that  they  need  no  more :  It  is  to  be  considered  what  great  va. 
titty  of  new  cases  do  daily  emerge,  what  dtseasas,  and  new  faces 
and  conditions  of  diseases,  every  year  almost  produccth,  not  to  be 
found  described  in  all  physick  books  extant;  for  which  they  may 
not  haTe  one  proper  receipt  in  all  their  store,  or,  if  th^re  be  any 
such,  it  may  be  long  enough  before  they  fmd  it  Nor  is  there  any 
other  way  but  by  principles  ai^da  habit  of  judging  and  discerning 
in  a  physician  to  come  to  the  knowledge  of  such  diseases  and  cases, 
their  nature,  causes,  and  cure ;  so  that,  without  farther  communi- 
cation  to  apothecaries,  they  mast  come  to  be  at  a  loss,  for  all  their 
great  stock  and  store  of  old  receipts* 

,  And  it  is  farther  to  be  considered,  that  the  consequence  of  phy^ 
sicians  exercising  thcmsclTes  in  the  preparation  of  medicines  will  be 
the  inyention  of  such  as  shall  be  more  effectual,  pleasant,  and  con. 
Tenient  for  use  than  the  shop-medicines,  and  shall,  among  those 
that  haTe  experienced  them,  beget  a  nanseating  of  and  aTeiaion  to 
the  other,  and  boat  them  quite  out  of  use  or  esteem. 

•  And  considering  how  apothecaries  may  and  do  censure  the  whole 
practice  of  some  physicians,  and  of  those  in  the  fullest  employ- 
ment, to  be  upon  a  few  ordinary  or  inconsiderable  prescriptions ; 
and  pretend  their  own  to  be  upon  rare  secrets  or  choice  prescrip- 
tions of  some  most  eminent  ancient  physicians,  and  such  as  hare 
proTled  most  successful :  It  is  high  time  for  physicians  to  go  out  of 
the  road,  and  do  something  extraordinary  to  secure  themselves  from 
such  imputation. 

If,  upon  the  consideration  of  the  great  Tariety-  of  diseases  and 
cases,  it  be  questioned,  how  a  physician  will  be  able  to  apply 
proper  remedies,  out  of  a  few  choice  and  effeoteal  medicaments  of 
his  own  preparation?  It  is  answered,  by  composition,  and  by  ad« 
dftion  of  others,  in  some  cases,  though  of  less  importance  of  them- 
selTes  (ea«ily  to  be  directed  to  apothecaries,  or  any  about  the 
patient,  if  the  physician  do  it  not  himself)  sufficient  variety  of 
medicaments,  accommodated  to  the  particular  diseases  and  cases, 
may  be  produced ;  as  we  see  sWhat  infinite  variety  of  articulate 
sounds  are,  by  various  compounding  or  placing  the  twenty-four 
letters  of  the  alphabet.  And  to  be  sare  one  may  be  at  a  greater 
loss,  by  confusion  amongst  a  multitude  of  superfluous,  impertinent, 
luxuriant,  and  inconsiderable  medicaments,  than  amongst  a  small 
paaber  of  choice  and  oftctoal  ones ;  with  which  a  small  olose| 
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ftirnislied  xAvlj  aflbrd  more  to  ans#fer  all  Inted^oin,  (fiaii  Inxif 
of  the  greatest  sHopsr  of  apotfiecari'es,  as  they  Itand  xM^  nimished, 
pot  together  j  and  may  better  inablc  physicians  to  tfmke  good  thai 
iliBtich, 

£t,  qaoniani  variant  Morbi,  Vafiabitnuf  Artes; 
Millc  raali  species,  milk  aliJuiii  etwaX\ 

Beside^  the  secaring  of  the  practice  of  physiek  *to  phyriciaris, 
'ftod  the  prcrenting  Hs  falling  into  other  hands,  which  if  a  niorr 
necessary  advantagb ;  there  is  another  of  hap|^  conbequence  end 
more  hononrable,  which,  by  this  course  of  physicians  omking  their 
own  medicaoientB,  may  be  attained ;  that  isy  s  great  improrenietat 
in  the  art  itself,  hinted  before.  Fdr  when  judidons  physidans 
come  to  be  more  familiarly  acquahnted'  wldi  the  materials  of  nedi. 
caments,  and  also  to  experiment  and  obserre  operatidns  and  pro^ 
cesses  upon  them  ;  especially  the  mere  aocvrate  and  avttfidal,  a» 
in  chymical  preparations  ;  they  will  discover  the  most  adrantageoo* 
ways  of  prepitration,  and  the  most  rational'  proportions  in  order 
to  composition ;  and  cone  to  cdntrire  and  inrent  ne#  nedldau 
ments,  exceeding  others  in  theii'  kinds,  and  improve,  beyond 
%hat  they  can  imagine  of  themselves,  bek««  th<jy  haw d  entered  tfaSa 
-way,  and  what  they  can  ncf er  otherwise  attain^;  va  some  learned* 
and  ingenions  physiciana  have  dbne.  Nor  ctfn  it  be  deniedy  thall^^« 
in  this  course,  some  eMpirieki  Yam  stunibled  nfon  Tery  consider* 
able  and  effectual  medftcametets,  Wheffedithy  ih  some  particular 
cases,  they  have  outdone  lesmed  phpkianr;  and,,  by  the  adtatiw 
tage  of  making  thdi'  owii  medicaments^  thby  bear  up,  and  will 
do,  till  they  bd  outdone  In  the  same  hind  by  sueh' physici^v. 

Nor  Hath  a  pbyndan  any  i^ay  of  Tyiny  ifpou'ecfaui  terms,  with 
an  emptrlckj  but  by  givm^  his  own  medicines,  ar^U  bs  htf ;  andy 
by  conceaimeirt,  secnrlnit  thlta  from  ceiisuiie  or  niidef valuing)  ar 
the  other  doth  ;  and  much  less  can  he  vie  whh  a  pqractising.apou 
theeary,  when  oaHed  ni  to  a  ease,  after  he  hath  irodertaken  and 
administered  according  to  his  skill ;  for,  in  this  case,  it  is  not  bis 
interest  that  a  physician  shtoukl  have  better  success  than  htoftaelf ; 
and,  therefore,  hew  faithfully  and  aceuraftely  die  physician's  pre* 
scriptions  will  be  prepared,  may  be  a  doubt;  But,  to  be  sure^ 
notMng  1%  more  obvious,  than  for  th^  apothecary  to  undervidue 
them,  and  to  say^  Ihut  the  sadne,  as  good,  or  better  have  beeir 
given  tfhrisady ;  which  suggestions,  how  fulse  soever,  cannot  but 
raise  a  difiideirce  or  prejudice  in  the  patient  to  the  disadvantage  of 
the  snccesf . 

Thei%  is  one  farther  advania^^  of  great  iutportanoe,  by  the  phyw 
eichtn's  giving  hts  own  preparations  ;  that  \i^  flio certainty  h^  shall 
be  sit  in  all  hiy  mcdicamehts,  as  to  their  efficacy,  strength,  aAd 
opemflon ;'  much  beyond  ^hat  can  be  in  the  w^ay  of  writing  billa 
to  apothecarieil.  It  is  sufficiently  knohvn,  and  most  freqncutljr 
expfSriifnoed,  that,  let  a  physician  write  the  same  bill  to  sefer«l 
ihops,  the  medicine  shall  be  very  different  in  the  sensible  q^jiialitieii^ 
soeftt,  tusti^'  oolpuy,  strength^  pleasanla^ss^  &c«  according  to  thor 
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goodneu  of  the  ingredients,  or  ihe  cleanly  and  accnnUe  aaking ; 
which  may  cause  great  difference,  and  in  reason  cannot  but  some 
in  the  operation,  while  in  the  mean  time  the  physician  must  an* 
awer  for  aJl.  and  all  reflects  upon  him;  whereas  a  physician, 
using  always  the  same  preparation  or  composition,  will  be  at  a 
certainty  of  the  eiiect,  on  the  part  of  the  medicine;  and  any  dif. 
ference  must  be,  in  the  disposition  of  the  body  on  which  it  operataa. 

But  how  can  it  be  honourable  for  a  physician  to  sell  medica- 
ments, may  be  a  question  ;  to  which  may  be  answered,  that  for  a 
physician  to  drive  buoh  a  trade  for  its  own  sake,  or  merely  for 
profit  that  might  accrue  to  him  thereby,  could  not  be  of  credit; 
but  in  order  to  so  necessary  an  end,  as  the  securing  of  his  practice, 
and  th^  benefit  of  his  own  industry  to  himself ;  and  to  so  good  an 
end  as  the  improvement  of  his  art  to  the  benefit  of  others,  it  can 
be  no  more  dishonourable  to  him  to  sell  physick,  than  to  persons 
of  honour  and  great  estates  to  sell  their  corn,  cattle,  wool;  or 
foreign  pfinces  their  wines*     But  another  question  may  hereupon 
arise,  how  it  may  appear  to  satisfaction,  that  he  deals  reasonltbly 
and  honestly  in  the  prices  and  rates  of  his  medicines  ?    It  may  be 
answered,  that  in  the  ordinary  dealing  of  apothecaries  with  their 
customers  (whom  they  call  their  patients,  but  very  improperly, 
except  when  they  take  upon  them  to  be  their  physicians)  by  their 
bills  and.  the  names  of  the  particulars  therein,  it  doth  not  at  all 
appear^  how  reasonable  their  rates  are ;  all  the  satisfaction  is  in 
the  good  opinion  of  their  honesty,  and  in  their  assertiont  and  pro- 
testations concerning  the  reasonableness  of  their  prices  ;  which  in- 
deed  are  arbitrary,  and  can  hardly  be  other,  because  of  the  end- 
less variety  of  medicines  prescribed,  not  being  of  the  cognisance 
of  others  (except  physicians  and  apothecaries,  upon  perusal  of  the 
receipts)  as  are  the  wares  and  commodities  wherein  other  trades^ 
men  deaL     And,  if  physicians  have  the  happiness  to  be  thonght 
bonest  men,  amongst  their  friends  and'  patients,  they  may  give 
them  as  good  satisfaction  concerning  their  usage  of  them  in  this 
kind. 

To  be  sure,  the  apothecaries,  upim  this  account,  that  the  me- 
dicines prepared  and  vended  by  them  are  not  of  the  cognisance  of 
the  patients,  or,  however,  are  concealed  from  them,  may  make 
several  advantages  to  theojiselves,  not  only  of  unreasonable  profit, 
to  the  burdening  of  the  patient,  but  also  of  undue  reputation 
among  the  injudicious,  to  the  injury  of  the  physician.  That  they 
may  set  uoreasonable  rates  oi)  their  medicines  is  obvious  to  coa^ 
aeive,  and  that  they  have  done  so  is  not  unknown ;  upon  disco^ 
▼ery  whereof,  they  justify  all  by  alledging  their  expeace  of  time 
and  attendance ;  and  this  clearly  infers,  that  they  in  effect,  by 
such  means,  arbitrarily  set  an  unreasonable  value  upon  their  time 
and  attendance,  and  such  as  may  amount  to  more  than  the  physi- 
cian's fees  come  to,  all  put  together,  when  he  hath  been  eater^ 
tained  and  daily  attended,  ^rom  the  beginning  of  the  disease  to  the 
end :  and  if,  when,  by  occasion  of  complaints  of  patients  to  phy^ 
^icians,  notice  imth  been  taken  of  such  |>ricei  set  ppon  sQine  me^ii 
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cines  prescribed  by  tbem,  requiring  no  great  time  or  trouble  to 
pre^uire,  as  maj  make  tbe  apothecary  a  gainer  at  the  rate  of  nioety 
in  the  hundred  ;.  with  as  good  reason,  when  they  are  sole  phyii* 
eians,  may  they  »et  yet  higher  prices  on  their  medicines,  in  consi- 
deration of  their  ad?ice  into  the  bargain,  if  they  be  not  allowed 
distinctly  for  it.  Whence  it  is  the  less  wonder  how  so  many  young 
apothecaries,  as  set  up  a-new,  and  open  shops  in  every  corner 
almost  of  the  city,  should  subsist ;  for  it  requires  no  groat  sum  to 
purchase  line  p.iinted  aud  gilded  pots,  boxes,  and  glasses,  and  a 
little  stock  is  improveable  to  a  manifold  proportion  of  What  it  is 
capable  of  in  other  trades :  And  it  is  as  little  wonder,  if  many 
apothecaries  in  any  considerable  time  grow  rich,  and  greater 
e>tates  be  gotten  among  them,  in  proportion  to  their  number,  thaa 
among  physiciajis,  upon  such  advantages  beyond  them,  and  in.  • 
croachments  upon  their  rights,  contrary  to  what  was  ever  known 
of  old. 

And  they  may  take  upon  them  to  censure,  or  pretend  against 
the  premier ipt ions  of  physicians  (as  it  is  easy  to  carp,  or  find  fault . 
with  what  is  mo^t  perfect  or  innocent,  and  most  obvious,  out  of 
ignorance  or  self-conceit  so  to  do)  and  by  this  means  puzzle  and 
disisatis fy  the  injudicious,  while  no  opportunity  is  afforded  to  the 
physician  to  give  satisfaction,  or  vindicate  himself;  and,  by 
raising  prejudice,  hinder  the  good  eflFect  of  the  medicine,  or  di- 
vert the  patient  from  the  use  of  it. 

And  they  may  (and  whether  they  have  done  so  is  not  unknown) 
vary  from  the  prescription  of  the  physician,  to  impose  upon  him  ; 
and  so,  if  the  medicine  has  a  good  success,  they  can  tell  the  pa* 
U  nt,  that  it  was  not  as  the  physician  prescribed  it,  butas'thej 
havc;  altered  it  for  the  better,  knowing  his  constitution,  &c.  or,  in 
plain  English,  none  of  his,  «but  theirs  :  If  it  prove  not  successful, 
they  can  be  silent,  and  by  this  means  arrogate  to  themselves  all 
good  successes,  and  leave  the  other  to  rest  upon  the  physician; 
which  latter,  by  such  a  practice,  they  may  be  the  authors  of;  so 
that,  at  this  rate,  all  the  reputation  and  success  of  the  physician 
may  be  in  their  power,  and  at  their  mercy.  Such  most  injurious 
and  intolerable  abuses  there  is  reason  to  expect  from  practising  > 
apothecaries,  who  are  emulators  of  physicians,  and,  indce<|,  no 
better  than  enemies  unto,  and  a  party  against  them  ;  as  some  suf- 
ficiently discovered  themselves  in  publick,.  when  time  served,  by 
their  vilifying  and  disparaging  the  physicians  before  a  committee  of 
the  House  of  Commons.  Now,  how  much  it  concerns  physicians, 
and  what  reason  they  have  to  take  any  course,  rather  than  so  to 
be  imposed  upon  by  them,  let  the  world  jud^e. 

They,  that  can  v%ry  from  the  physician's  prescription  upon  such 
an  account,  may  with  less  dishonesty  do  it  for  saving,  by  leaving 
out,  in  whole  or  in  part,  some  chargeable  ingredients,  which,  in 
many  compositions,  cannot  be  mis^  to  sense,  though  in  reason 
they  cannot  l>e  abated  ^  pretending,  if  it  be  discovered,  that  thn 
medicines  may  be  more  proper  for  the  patient  without  them.  And, 
as  to  the  goodness  of  their  drugs,  on  which  the  due  estimation  oC 
their  rates  depends,  and  which  doth  no  more  appear  to  others^  ^ 
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tfiai^  the  unreasonableness  of  the  rates,  they*  may,  whether  thrj 
do,  or  not,  put  olf  such  as  are  defectWe,  decayed,  impnre,  &c 
and,  in  such  respect,  of  little  valae.  For,  at  hath  been  said,  aH 
failure  of  success,  or  ill  success,  is  imputed  to  the  physician ; 
i^hence  it  clearly  may  be  inferred,'  how  much  better  sathifaction, 
and  security  against' defect! reness  in  modicaments,  there  may  be  in 
dealing  with  the  phy&ician,  than  the  apothecary ;  since  the  perfec- 
tion of  any  medicine  is  of  such  concernment  to  the  success,  n-bich 
is  the  great  interest  of  the  physician  (and  the  more,  while  he  acts 
alone)  unless  he  be  supposed  so  wirked,  as  to  be  corrupfed  in  do 
mischief  to  the  patient ;  and,  in  s>uch  case,  the  apothecary,  bein^ 
corrupted,  not  only  when  he  practisefh  himself,  but  when  cnu 
ployed  under  a  physician,  by  adding  to,  or  altering  what  \s  prr- 
scribed,  or  giving  one  thing  for  another,  may  easily  do  the  like 
miiichicf.  undiscoTcred,  with  the  great  advantage  of  imputation  to, 
or  reflexion  upon  the  physician. 

For  it  oTtcn  falls  out  in  practice,  that  medicaments,  in  rheni^ 
selves  safe  and  gentle,  have  rough  and  Ttolent  operations  upon  the 
body,  meeting  \i  ith  some  cause  thereof  within ;  and  much  more 
may  stronger  and  churlish  physick  have  the  like,  which  a  physician 
may  sometimes  be  necessitated  to  prescribe,  except  he  will  nicri-ly 
trifle  with  the  patient,  and  let  him  die*  Now  a  little  alteration  of 
such  a  medicine  by  the  apothecary  may  be  the  death  of  a  patient; 
wherein  he  cannot  be  detected,  and,  therefore,  it  must  rest  upon 
tke  physician. 

For  avoiding  suspicion,  where  the^  physician  may  gain  by  the 
death  of  a  patient^  as  of  a  parent,  wife,  or  relation,  to  whom  ho 
may  be  heir,  or  any  other,  by  whose  death  some  apparent  advan- 
tagc  may  accrue  to  him ;  it  hath  been  the  prudence  of  physicians 
to  decline  acting  alone,  though  no  jealousy  or  caution  on  the  part 
of  the  patient  hath  given  occasion  thereof;  and,  by  this  course,  it 
JU  in  the  power  of  physicians  to  secure  theraseWes  from  the  sospi. 
cfon,  and  of  patients,  from  the  practice  of  any  such  wicked  desij^u 
against  them,  whereby  those  may  become  accessary  to  their  deaths 
In  other  cases,  upon  consideration  it  may  clearly  appear,  how 
much  more  the  life  and  fecorery  of  a  patient  is  the  interest  of  a 
physician,  than  of  an  apothecary,  who  only  prepares  the  physick 
for  the  patient,  by  the  physician's  prescription.  The  apothecary 
may  lose  a  customer  and  friend,  by  whom,  in  time  to  come*,  he  might 
have  made  good  advantage ;  the  physician  answerably  may  lose  a 
patient  and  friend,  who,  in  reason,  might  have  been  at  least  as  hc^ 
official  to  him.  But  this  may  be  the  least  part  of  his  loss,  for,  be- 
sides  this  consideration,  upon  the  death'  of  a  person,  especially  of 
note,  esteem,  or  interest  in  the  world,  all  near  relations,  friends, 
and  dependants  take  notice  of,  or  are  inquisitive  after  the  physi- 
cfan,  and  (^though  he  be  of  eminent  general  repute,  ytt  except  he 
iiave  the  happiness  to  be  well  thought  of  among  them,  or  the  ad. 
vantage  to  give  fhcm  a  satisfactory  account)  are  ready  to  suspect 
some  want  of  ability  or  judgment  in  hini,  to  discern  the  disease, 
•r  apply  proper  remedies,  or  some  wa&t  of  care|  consideration, 
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mr  diligence  requisite  to  the  case ;  and  thereupon  to  censure  entfcer 
the  doing,  or  the  omission  of  something,  as  dangerous  or  fatal* 
Hereupon  they  have  an  aTersion  unto,  or  prejudice  against  thai 
physician,  for  the  future,  so  as  to  be  inclined  to  make  use  of  any 
other,  rather  than  of  him  ;  which  consequence,  upon  the  death  of 
a  pjtient,  miry  much  more  impair  the  physician's  practice,  than  all 
he  can  be  supposed  to  lose,  by  such  a  particular  patient.  .  Now 
there  is  no  such  contiideration  or  suspicion,  Concerning  the  apothe^ 
cary  (csccpt  any  thing  notorious  be  discovered  against  the  good* 
jicss  of  his  medicines)  ;  whence  it  is  seen  amongst  passionately  af« 
icctionate  persons,  upon  the  loss  of  children,  near  relations,  or 
dear  friends,  that  they  are  averse  to  the  sight  of  the  physician  that 
took  care  of  them,  though  there  hath  not  been  the  least  ground  or 
cause  in  reason  so  to  be ;  and  yet  the  apothecary  is  in  as  good  es. 
teera  with  them  as  ever.  Hence,  it  is  rational  to  infer,  that  who« 
ever  engageth  a  physician  in  an  action,  so  much  against  his  inter- 
est, as  the  being  instrumental  to  procure  the  death  of  any 
person,  must  bid  very  high  for  it;  and  since  his  opportunity  is 
only  while  persons  are  sick  or  taking  phynick  ;  and,  since  it  is  so 
feasible,  towards  persons  in  sicknciis.or  health,  by  the  ways  and 
artifices  of  poison  to  dispatch  them,  wherein  others  arc  more 
vcrsi;d  than  the  physicians  of  England  were  ever  known  to  be,  tind 
which  are  usually  managed  and  dispensed  in  diet,  towards  whirfa, 
a  cook,  butler,  other  servants,  or  any  that  may  bo  frequently 
about  the  person,  have  more  opportunity  than  a  physician,^  and, 
in  reason,  may  be  corrupted  at  easier  rates,  it  may  be  presumed, 
a  physician  will  not  be  made  use  of  to  such  a  purpose  ;  according 
as  there  is  little  extant  in  history,  and  little  reported  of  physicians^ 
employed  in  such  -work,  which  others  may  so  easily  do,  and  have 
so  frequently  done. 

As  to  the  rates  of  medicines,  if  the  physicians  did  to  all  patients^ 
that  do  not  undervalue  them  in  their  fees,  (though  giving  but  accord- 
ing to  the  ordinary  and  accustomed  rate,  time  out  of  mind  in  Eng. 
land)  give  all  the  medicines  of  their  own^  preparation  they  should 
need  to  use ;  the  condition  of  the  profession  must  be  better,  than 
by  communicating  to  apothecaries,  to  give  them  such  advantagea 
against  themselves  as  have,  been  set  forth.  Whence  it  is  clear  to 
infer,  at  how  much  cheaper  rates,  a  physician  may  afford  medica- 
ments,  than  an  apothecary ;  and,  therefore,  ^in  all  reason,  suppo^ 
ting  them  to  be  men  of  honesty,  or  understanding  their  own  in* 
teresU  they  will  do  so.  And,  no.  doubt,  the  event  will  shew  it^ 
upon  dealing  with  physicians,  that  take  this  course,  whea  the  dif.^ 
fcrence  shall  appear,  by  comparing  the  charges,  upon  entertains 
tug  snch  a  physician  alone,  wHh  what  hath  been  usual,  upon  mak* 
ing  use  of  a  physician  and  apothecary  both  togeiher,  in  like  cases ; 
or  upon  paking  use  of  an  apothecary  alone,  whereby,  many  can« 
not  but  think,  that  great  matters  must  be  saved  ;  whereas,  if  tho 
medicines  brought  in  by  him  amount  to  ten  shillings,  he  may  gel 
little  short  of  a  physician's  fee ;  but  how  much  they  multiply,  otid 
ply  the  patient  witi\  medicines,  in  snch  cases,  is  ordinarily  teen  | 
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mnd  a  pbjticiaii,  that  hath  no  end  in  favoar  of  the  tftothecaij, 
may  do  the  work  with  that  which  amounts  to  far  the  leut  part  of 
what  is  usually  obtruded  in  such  cases ;  and,  though  he  receiie 
some  fees,  yet  may  be  lest  chargeable  to  the  patielnt,  than  wj 
apothecary  entertained,  as  well  as  more  satisfactory  to  sU  such  m 
aUow  more  ability  to  a  physi<^an,  in  his  profession,  than  tou 
apothecary. 

It  may  be  an  objection  against  the  course  of  physicians  prepar. 
ing  medicines  for  their  own  peculiar  use,  that  it  will  cot  off  all 
free  communication  between  physicians,  and  render  consoUationi 
insignificant.  To  this,  may  be  answered,  that  those  pkysidani 
engaged  in  this  work,  between  whom  there  was  a  good  uoder. 
Standing  and  a  free  communication  formerly,  may  as  freely  com. 
municate  upon  their  peculiar  preparations  ;  or,  at  least  such  ac 
count  of  them  may  be  gircn,  as  shall  be  sufficient  for  judgment, 
whether  they  be  proper  in  the  |)articulur  case  before  them,  or  not 
But  it  is  not  to  be  expected,  that  all  the  coo<iiderable  phjsicUni 
should  engage  in,  this  course,  some  being  ih  full  practice,  in  com. 
biuation  or  conjunction  with  apothi^caries,  from  whom  it  i%  not  to 
be  eipected,  they  should  trouble  themsclTCs  about  preparing  me- 
dicines; and  some  depending  upon  apothecaries,  to  bring  them 
into  notice  and  acquaintance;  who  must  therefore  comply  with 
them  not  only  in  writing  bills  to  their  best  advantage,  bu4alsO)as 
occasion  serves,  enter  on  their  Jeavings  of  practice,  and  perhaps 
consult  with  them.  In  such  cases,  indeed,  it  is  not  reasonable  to 
expect,  that  an^  physician  should  communlTate  a  peculiar  papa- 
ration  of  his  own  to  another,  that  can  make  no  use  of  it  but  by 
divulging  it  to  an  apothecary.  But,  as  to  consultation,  it  may  be 
said,  that  any  such  physicians,  meeting,  may  proceed  upon  the 
shop  medicines  to  as  good  advantage,  as  formerly  ;  neither  is  any 
physician,  that  prepares  his  own  medicines,  the  less  able,  to  be 
sure,  to  write  bills  to  apothecaries,  but  rather  the  more,  in  that 
respect,  as  far  as  he  is  free  thereto. 

^  There  remains  one  grand  objection,  that  this  course  of  physi- 
cians making  their  own  medicines  must  ruin  the  apothccariei,  who 
are  numerous,  and  a  company  of  the  city  of  London,  incorporated 
by  charter:  To  this  it  may  be  answered,  that  the  apothecaries 
are  become  so  numerous  in  the  city  of  London,  very  probablyi 
upon  encouragement,  by  the  advantages  taken  against  phy* 
sicians,  to  practise  themselves ;  and  against  patients  or  co*  tomen 
to  set  as  high  prices  as  they  please.  *  And  it  is  easily  granted,  that, 
without  such  courses,  a  great  part  of  them  cannot  subsist.  Whereai 
It  may  be  said  of  all  the  physicians  in  London,  having  any  legal 
right  to  practise,  that  they  .might  live  well  on  their  practice,  is 
the  old  course  of  writing  bills  to  apothecaries,  were  it  not  for  tbs 
practising  apothecaries,  and  other  empiricks.  However,  the  nu« 
neronsness  of  apothecaries  doth  not  justify  illegal  and  injurioui 
advantages  taken  against  physicians,  no  more  than  the  nomeruus- 
liess  of  necessitous  persons  doth  their  indirect  and- unwarrantabla 
f oarses  of  Uting  ;  during  which^  the  present  coarse  of  writing  ail 
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in  bills  to  apothecaries  most  rnin  the  phjtidans,  vho^e  educatiofi 
doth  cost  a  good  estate  or  stock,  and  a  great  part  of  the  time  of 
their  lives,  before  they  can  arrive  to  get  any  thing ;  and  who  in 
Liondon  are  a  society  incorporated  by 'charter,  having  that  charter 
and  other  privileges  established  by  acts  of  parliament,  as  the  an* 
tfaority  or  privilege  of  them  and  others,  to  practise  elsewhere,  de* 
pends  upon  the  charters  and  privileges  of  the  universities,  which 
are.  also  established  by  acts  of  parBament ;  so  that,  for  a  legal  es» 
tablishment,  the  apothecaries  can  no  wiayt  vte  with  the  physicians* 
And  as  to  the  merits  of  the  canse,  and  equity,  let  it  be  considered, 
that  the  phjrsicians  did  part  with,  and  freely  allow  one  part  of 
their  profession,  to  be  exercised  by  others,  yet  never  quitted  tha 
tight  of  exercising  that  also  themselves ;  whence,  as  elsewhere,  so 
in  England,  it  hath  been  always  free  (and  the  law  expresly  allows 
it,  and  there  to  an  express  reserve  in  the  apothecaries  charter  to 
that  eifect)  for  ph3rBician8  to  exercise  their  art  in  all  Its  parts. 
That,  upon  this,  advantage  is  taken  by  apothecaries  to  invade  tha 
whole,  by  giving  advice,  as  well  as  making  and  selling  medicines ; 
and  so  by  consequence,  if  the  physicians  should  not  resuma  tha 
other,  they  themselves  must  be  ruined,  upon  the  abuses  and  ad- 
vantages  taken  against  them  before  set  forth ;  and  it  will  soon  ap« 
pear,  whether  it  be  not  more  equal,  that  the  physicians  shonld  pre* 
serve  themselves  by  recovery  of  their  own,  than  the  others  by  in* 
vading  theirs,  and  getting  all  from  them ;  to  which  the  former  faava 
all  the  right,  and  the  latter  none  at  all. 

But,  supposing  such  a  course  universally  taken  up,  of  physicians 
making  their  own  medicines  of  importance,  for  their  use  in. prac- 
tice, a  ruining  of  apothecaries  would  -not  necessarily  follow ;  they 
would  yet  practise  upon  the  meaner  sort,  and  perhaps  many  others, 
whom,  for  want  of  judgment,  they  would,  by  their  canting  and 
ostentation,  and  by  raising  prejudice  against  physicians,  draw  into 
a  better  opinion  of  themselves;  besides  the  trade  of  their  shops. 
But,  because  such  practice  of  theirs  Uiust  be  gained  by  false  sug- 
gestions, upon  the  ignorance  and  credulity  of  the  people,  and  Is 
illegal,  and  may  do  more  mischief  than  good  in  the  kingdom,  this 
answer  is  not  to  be  accounted  satisfactory  $  therefore,  it  is  to  be 
taken  notice  of,  that  though  the  making  of  all  medicines  for  hia 
own  use  in  his  practice  do  of  right  belong  to  a  physician ;  yet  no 
such  thing  hath  been ^ here  absolutely  propounded  or  intended; 
bat  only,  of  some  choice  ones  of  great  importance  and  efficacy, 
and  so  many  as  may  secure  the  practice  of  physick  to  the  physi- 
cians, which  may  be  far  the  least  part  of  what  there  will  be  occa- 
sion to  use  in  the  whole  practice  of  a  physician*  And  so  (besides 
the  sale  of  shop-medicines,  not  only  by  retail,  but  wholesale, 
whereby,  it  is  known  ^any  have  gotten  great  estates,  without  dis- 
pensing physicians  bills)  all  other  medicines  directed  by  physiidana 
nay  1»e  had  of  apothecaries ;  who,  according  as  they  approve  them- 
selves fair  and  faithful  to  physicians,  will  have  the  more  further- 
anoe  in  this  kind  from  them.  For  wimt  was  said  before,  of  teach- 
aag  medicioes  aad  vehicles  to  patients^  was  intendbod  to  ^ilwiri  bow 
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ft  (ihysidaii)  if  be  wcce  put  to  it,  might  go  throagh  ia  «  aire  vHh, 
out  an  apothecary^  notwithstanding  which,  it  is  free  (or  him  to 
prescribe  all  ^uch  medicines  to  any  apothecary  that  he  is  sstlsfied 
in.  And  it  is  far  from  the  iatcniion  hereof  to  brand  all  apotbe* 
caries,  many  of  whov  arc  allowed  to  be  honest  and  conscientious, 
as  well  an  eninently  able  and  ^kilf nl  in  their  profession,  and  sodi 
as  may  be  trusted  by  physicians;  any  of  whom,  as  they  appear  to 
be  such,  for  all  that  ha^th  been  said,  may  have  as  much  to  do  is 
their  own  proper  work  and  trade*  as  formerly,  or  withia  a  small 
proportion,  while  physicians  engage  no  farther,  in  giving  aoj 
ibing  ofiheir  own  preparation,  than  the  practice  of  apolhecarifi 
hath  neceisitated  them  unto.  And  even,  as  to '  those  niedicameDts 
io  be  prepared  by  physicians,  they  also  may  be  lodged  wtib  such 
apothecaries,  to  be  used  by  the  physician'^  prescription,  or  sliov- 
enoe,  and  not  otherwise  (for  preventing  misapplication  by  luch  ai 
are  ignotant  of  them,  .and  ill  success,  or  failnre  of  sicccss  there- 
upon, to  th^  detriment  of  the  )>atients,  and  undue  defaaation  of 
the  medicines)  and  vended  at  snch  rates,  as  may  make  him  a  Mver 
{which  ought  to  satisfy  him,  since  concealment  is  his  design)  sad 
^le  apothecary  a  reasonable  gainer,  and  yet  not  be  burtbensone 
to  the  patient.  By  which  means,  wheft  there  is  a  good  understanding 
Jbetween  the  physician  and  the  apothecary,  and  no  cause  or  proro- 
isation  given,  there  need  be  no  notice  taken  to  the  patient  of  snj 
•ttch  medicine  of  the  physician's  preparation  administered,  hot  ail 
things  may  be  supposed  prepared  by  the  apothecary*  And  thii 
transaction,  between  such  physicians  and  apothecaries  as  ^hall  agree 
upon  it,  will  bring  this  whole  affair  into  as  good  a  condition  for  the 
benefit  of  the  latter,  as  to  their  own  work  and  trade,  as  ertr  ii 
was  heretofore,  when  they  kept  within  their  own  bounds,  and  ai 
of  right  it  ought  to  bp:  And,  therefore,  should  seem  very  desir- 
able,  and  readily  to  be  embraced  by  them,  for  avoiding  greater 
joconveniencies  and  disadvantages,  which  by  transcending  their 
i>ounds,  and  undertaking  above  their  capacities,  while  they  inja- 
i*iously  invade  the  rights  of  the  physicians,  they  may  most  ju^^'j 
bjring  upoii  themselves. 


A     POSTSCRIPT. 

This  discourse  was  written  abofe  five  years  since,  not  in  any 
haste  to  be  made  pnblick,  but  to  give  vent  to,  and  discharge  the 
wind  of  the  author  of  some  working  thoughts,  wherewith  it  was 
frequently  occupied,  by  occasion  of  what  he  had  long  obserred, 
and  could  not  but  take  notice  of,  tending  to  the  ruin  of  the  pro* 
lession  of  physick,  by  the  practice  and  designs  of  theapotbecsnes, 
if  they  should  hold  on  the  course  they  have  used  these  many  y^/*> 
and  nothing  should  be  done  to  undecmve  the  w>orld  con€erDiQ| 
Ihem  and  their  actings,  to  the  disadvantage  of  physiciaos.  It  was 
aome  satisfaction  of  miHd,  to  make  out,  in  any  ratioaal  dedsotioa 
aad  Qoimfcnce  of  things^  ivli^t  had  io  much  Mtrciscd  vul  iAs^  "? 
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his  ihougHts,  though  it  were  but  U>  lie  by,  or  be  commiiDlcatedi^ 
private  friends  at  fDost :  And,  there  being  at  first  lUtle  thought  j»r 
inclination  to  publish  what  was  so  conceived  in  writingfthe  plaguf 
and  the  fire  did  successiTely  for  a  long  time  after  dirert  from  finj 
such  thoughts.  If  an  accoMnt  be  demanded,  why  this  discourse 
comes  forth  in  publick  at  this  time  ?  There  shall  no  necessity  of  it 
be  pleaded,  as  the  manner  is  with  some  authors,  to  make  tlie  wori4 
believe  them,  upon  some  account  or  other,  necessitated  to  publish 
their  works :  Neither  shall  importunity  of  friends  be  insisted  upon^ 
though  something  in  that  kind  might  be  alledged.  And,  if  th^ 
author  may  be  believed,  it  was  no  design  of  private  advantage  .bjr 
gaining  profit  or  credit,'  that  induced  him  to  the  publishing  hereof. 
They  havb  been  far  different  ways,  and  especially  compliance  witk 
apothecaries,  that  have  been  in  use  hitherto,  to  improve  a  phyfii«k 
clan's  practice:  And  therefore  this,  in  reason,  may  be  a  course 
to  ruin  it ;  eicept  he  be  one  that  hath  the  advantage  of  pome  re* 
putation  for  approved  ability  and  honesty,  attended  with  som« 
considerable  success.  All  that  the  author  alledgeth,  for  this  pub- 
lication, is,  that  the  causes  exciting  and  provoking  hioi'  to  cxet^ 
cise  his  thoughts  Uiis  way,  and  to  put  the  same  in  writing,  con* 
tinuing  and  increasing  (that  is,  the  iuTasion  of  the  practice  of  phy^ 
sick  by  apothecaries,  and  their  actings  to  the  prejudice  of  physiv 
cians)  begat  a  presumption  in  his  weak  judgment,  that  such  a  dis* 
course  as  this  might  do  some  right  to  the  profession  of  physicki 
and  might  give  occasion  to  physicians  of  acting  somewhat  towards 
the  securing  of  it  from  utter  ruin,  especially  while  it  might  be  co* 
incident  with  the  honour  of  the  art,  by  improvement  of  that  part 
A%  hich  concerns  the  preparation  of  medicines ;  without  prostituting 
or  exposing  what  they  may  attain  thereby,  to  those  that  have  no 
right  to  make  such  advantage  thereof,  as  hitherto  they  have  done 
against  physicians,  upon  their  communications  to  them  on  the  behalf 
of  patients.  Another  presumption  was,  that  it  might  undeceive 
the  people,  in  reference  to  the  supposed  advantages  of  good  re- 
ceived,  or  charges  saved,  by  making  use  of  such  apothecaries  in 
place  of  physicians,  as  take  upon  them  to  practise  physick. 

It  hath  been,  far  from  the  intention  of  the  discourse  to  hinder 
Apothecaries,  much  less  to  ruin  them,  if  that  were  possible,  in  tho 
trade  that  they  have  any  right  to  exercise;  that  is,  the  making  and 
sale  of  medicines;  or  to  advantage  the  practice  of  physick,  by  the 
•ale  of  any  of  the  physician's  own  preparation.  But,  according  to 
what  was  before  expressed,  to  give  occasion  to  physicians  to  con. 
«ider  how  much  it  concerns  them,  in  this  age,  to  endeavour  the  In- 
vention  of  better  than  the  shop-medicines  (towards  which  their 
own  exercise  and  experience,  in  the  preparation,  will  give  gre9t 
advantage)  and  reserve  them  to  themselves,  that  they  may  have 
something  more  than  any  apothecaries  can  pretend  to  be  mmtera 
of,  in  order  to  improve  the  art,  as  well  as  secure  the  practice  to 
Ihemselves ;  whidi,  by  this  means,  is  both  lawful  and  fair  for 
them  to  do.  Asd  though  it  be  free  for  them  to  be  so  furnished  as  to 
b9  able  to  go  through  with  any  care  without  employing  an  apothe- 
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cary,  as  the  apotbecartes  do  witbont  pb^rsicians,  yet  this  is  not  in« 
listed  upon,  except  in  case  of  just  proTocatioD,  or  necessitating 
thereto :  Otherwise,  the  hinderance  of  the'  apothecaries,  in  the 
trade  that  of  right  belongs  unto  them,  may  be  inconsiderable,  or  in 
a  small  proportion,  according  to  what  is  offered  in  the  condniion 
of  the  precedent  discourse  ;  and  that  it  should  be  any  at  all,  is 
but  what  they  hare  deseryedly  brought  upon  themseWes. 

As  to  empiricks  swarming  so  numerously  in  the  city  of  London, 
and  all  parts  of  the  kingdom,  it  hath  not  been  the  work  of  the 
discourse  to  animadvert  upon  them  ;  because,  though  many  of 
them  may  be  less  fit  to  be  tolerated  in  the  practice  of  physick  thao 
tome  apothecaries,  yet  their  practice  is  more  obvious  to  pnblick 
notice;  and  they,  having  no  such  relation  to  physidans  as  apo- 
thecaries have,  are  in  no  such  capacity  of  betraying  anj  trust 
committed  unto  them  by  physicians  (which  the  commnnication  of 
their  practice  to  apothecaries,  in  the  nature  of  it,  is)  or  of  ^hting 
against  physicians  with  their  own  weapons. 
-  In  the  discourse  there  hath  been  no  affectation  of  stile  or  lan- 
guage, only  an  endeavour  after  expressions  adequate  to  the  things 
intended.  Neither  hath  there  been  any  strict  observation  of  me. 
thod ;  whence  some  things  or  passages,  in  effect  the  same,  are 
more  than  once,  upon  several  occasions,  brought  in  ;  but  all,  in 
this  kind,  amounts  not  to  so  much,  as  to  carry  an  appearance  of 
a  designed  inlargenient.  If  the  main  intention  thereof  prove 
grounded,  and  of  any  good  importance  to  be  publickly  taken  no. 
tice  of ;  the  defects,  or  faults,  are  presumed  not  to  be  morei  ot 
greater;  than  a  candid  reader  may  connive  at,  or  pardon. 
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and  Borrowers,  as  Purchasers  and  Lenders. 

To  the  Advance  of  Credit,  and  the  general  Good,  witboot  Prejudice  to  aaj  ho- 
nest-minded person,   mo«t  humbly  offered    to  oon^deradon. 
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Printed  by  W.  Hal),  for  Richard  Davis,  1671.    Qoartov  coDtaiiMOg  ten  P^ 

TT  is  most  apparent,  that  fraud  and  deceit  inereaset  eoatiBttallji 
-^  for  remedy  whereof,  there  have  been  inaoy  wboieiome  Uwi 
made,  which  are  no  looner  pabliahed>  thaa  eyaded  hj  tone  ncv 
contrived  artifice. 
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Until  37  EKs.  no  prorbion  was  made  against  fraadulent  con« 
veyances,  and  then,  that  mischief  being  grown  high,  was  a  most 
excellent  law  enacted  to  remedy  it ;.  without  which  none  durst  pur- 
chase, and  consequently  none  coutd  sell  lands  in  thos'c  days^  as  it 
is  efident  by  the  ^roat  number  of  cases  controverted  therein. 

Yet,  HOtwithsta  .ding  the  well  penning  of  that  statute,  and  the 
learned  expositions  upon  it,  this  law  is  not,  at  all  times,  able  to 
cuppress  or  avoid  a  fraud,  subtly  contrived,  as  by  payment  of  mo- 
ney, or  giving  security  in  publick,  and  tlien  repaying  or  restoring 
it  in  private,  or  the  like ;  but,  if  a  publick  registry,  or  remem- 
brance of  all  conveyances  and  incumbrances  on  real  estates,  were 
settled  in  each  county,  alt  mischiefs  and  inconvenienctes  whatso- 
ever, by  precedent  grants  and  ioeumbrances,  would  bo  prevented 
to  purchasers  and  creditors,  unless  it  were  by  their  own  wilfal 
neglect  f  and,  if  so,  they  are  deceived  by  themselves,  and  none 
else* 

The  usefulness,  and  benefit  to  all  his  majesty's  subjects,  of  what 
Is  proposed,  appears,  and  is  demonstrable  in  nothing  more,  than 
tlie  vast  number  of  suits  and  actions  in  the  Courts  at  Westminster, 
arising  merely  by  reason  of  precedent  and  conceah  d  incumbran- 
ces, which  have,  and  daily  do  waste  and  consume  the  whole  sub- 
stance of  such  as  arc  concerned  in  them  ;  and  two  parts  in  three, 
at  least,  of  all  suits  touching  real  estates,  depending  in  Westmin* 
ster-Hall,  are  sprung  from  this  mischief. 

To  instance  particular  eiamples  of  persons  deceiving,  and  de« 
ceived  in  this  kind,  is  not  necessary,  it  being  so  epidemicid  and 
obvious,  nor  can  be  mentioned  without  scandal  to  such  as  are 
gnilty  therein ;  yet,  to  satisfy  curiosity,  1  could  vouch  and  jus. 
iify,  within  the  circuit  of  tke  small  county  wherein  I  iive,  to  the 
value  of  above  forty  thousand  pounds,  at  least,  of  them  at  this  time 
ia  being ;  and,  I  presume,  there  are  very  few,  who  are  acquainted 
with  dealings  in  the  world,  that  caanot  demonstrate  too  many  sad 
instances  of  the  like  ktfid,  in  their  own  respective  countries. 

The  terror  of  this  mischief  a£frights  persons,  wlio  have  mon^  to 
lend  unto  those  that  want  it,  and  occasions  die  demanding  of  too 
unreasonable  securities,  which  inforces  men  to  engage  their  friends^ 
as  well  as  their  lands,  to  satisfy  scrupulous  lenders ;  and  hath  so 
far  weakened  credit,  as  that  a  lender,  in  these  days,  will  rather  set 
at  Ave  per  cent  to  a  city  goldsmith,  or  scrivener,  upon  a  note  of 
his  hand,  than  at  six  to  a  country  gentleman  on  his  mortgage,  judg- 
ment, or  statute,  and  with  a  prudent  foresight  too ;  for,  in  tha 
one  case,  if  his  security  proves  defective,  he  spends,  periiaps,  all 
he  hath  to  endeavour  the  recovery  of  it ;  and,  in  the  other,  being 
out  of  hopes,  he  is  freed  from  rurther  tronble  or  diarge^  and  sits 
down  by  his  first  loss.  * 

As  the  discovery  of  precedent  incumbrances  would  be  to  tha 
great  benefit,  safety,  and  satisfaction  ofporchasers  and  lenders; 
so  would  it  prove  no  less  advantageous  to  borrowers  and  sellers, 
by  giving  them  credit  to  raise  money  on  sale,  or  engagement' of 
"their  lands,  as  occasion  requires,  witnout  drawing  in  (and  thereby 
roL*  YU.  I  i 
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often  milling)  their  friends  to  be  engaged  with  Aem ;  or  gitian; 
general  securities  by  judgments,  statutes,  and  recognisaocei,  which 
attach  their  whole  estates,  and  nialLe  them  uncapable  of  Belling  or 
disposing  any  part  of  it,  upon  what  emergent  occasions  soeref; 
this  as  to  the  sober  and  circumspect  debtors. 

Then,  as  for  the  young  galIantS|  who  know  no  more  of  attun* 
ing  to  estates,  than  the  derivation  of  their  descent,  and,  at  sixteen 
years  old,  hop  to  the  University,  then,  at  nineteen,  fly  to  Loiu 
don,  where,  hy  one-and-twtoty,  their  iincurdled  bruns  cvapon. 
ting  into  froth  and  air,  they,  like  young  jackdaws,  are  enfno. 
chised  into  the  society  of  the  old  rooks  of  the  city,  who,  haTiog 
discovered  their  warm- nests  in  the  country,  soon  lead  them  into  tk 
snares  and  lime-twigs  of  judgments  and  statutes.  The  principal 
means  of  their  delivery  and  preservation  will  be  a  timely  discorery 
of  their  6rst  engagement,  which  the  thing  proposed  will  effect;  for, 
when  once  the  incumbrance  they  create  is  discovered,  by  the  entry 
of  it  in  their  own  country,  without  which  no  considerable  sujd 
will  be  raised,  then  the  parent,  if  living,  is  fairly  forewarned  to 
check  the  son's  prodigality  ;  if  otherwise,  the  unthrift  will  be  in. 
forced  to  discharge  his  old  engagement*  before  his  new  will  be  ti- 
ken ;  and  the  very  apprehension  of  discovery  will  cause  many  to 
forbear  those  follies,  which,  though  subject  nntOj  they  abhor  to 
have  known. 

When  an  estate  is  once  involved  in  unfathomed  incumbrances) 
then  itvcreates  suits  upon  suits,  the  expence  whereof  soon  devours 
Jill,  without  either  satisfying  the  creditors,  or  leaving  any  thing  to 
remain  for  the  debtor. 

It  is  very  observable  how  the  state  and  condition  of  the  seller 
alters  the  rate  and  quickness  of  the  sale. 

If  a  person,  reputed  to  be  indebted,  or  engaged,  offers  land  to 
sell,  none  will  adventure  to  deal,  for  fear  of  precedent  uicumbran- 
ces,  unless  it  be  upon  very  great  advantages  of  an  under  value,  in 
regard  of  the  danger  ;  when  as  a  man,  void  of  that  prejudice,  may 
soon  sell  at  the  uttermost  value. 

There  are  persons  who  drive  a  trade  in  brokerage  of  money, 
whose  course  is  this :  Upon  the  application  of  a  borrower,  he  finds 
out  the  money,  proposes  the  security,  and  names  himself  for  one. 
This  double  kindness  obtains  a  bountiful  reward  out  of  the  sum) 
and,  likewise,  undoubted  counter-security,  not  only  against  this 
engagement,  but  also  all  others  in  future,  for  my  broker  inteods 
not  to  desert  his  fresh  man  so.  Then,  for  his  general  indemnity^ 
he  takes  a  lusty  previous  judgment  of  his  friend,  as  more  conceal- 
able  than  a  statute,  and,  upon  the  credit  of  it,  makies  nc^  sup- 
plies, from  time  to  time,  as  occasion  requires.  When  the  old  debt 
is  called  in,  as  it  must  be  once  a  year,  he  engages  a^new,  taking 
up  so  much  more  money  as  will  supply  the  present  occasions  of  the 
borrower,  and  reward  the  broking-surety.  If  the  principal  and 
his  co-engaged  country  securities,"  these  things  being  reciprocal  be- 
twixt them,  prove  slack  or  defective,  whereby  the  broking  bonds. 
nan  is  hardly  set  upon,  he  resolves  to  submit  to  the  law,  and  tiK^ 
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vp  his  quarters  in  the  Fleet  or  MarBhalsees ;  and  then,  to  extend 
his  judgment,  to  gain  some  part  of  recompence  for  being  undone 
by  his  Icindness  to  his  friend,  nrhose  estate  is  far  short  to  recom. 
pense  his  damage,  although  he  was  nerer  worth  a  groat  more  than 
what  he  got  by  these  means.  My  application  is,  that,  if  these 
judgments  came  to  be  entered,  persons  of  subsequent  concernment 
would  come  to  the  discovery  of  them^  and  thereby  avoid,  or  be 
timely  relieved  against  them. 

The  difficulty  to  borrow  money  proceeds  not  from  its  scarcity, 
bnt  the  diffidence  of  good  security  ;  for  it  is  generally  known,  that 
tboao  who  need  it  not,  and  have  estates,  may  borrow  what  they 
please  on  ^sy  terms,  .when  as  persons  in  debt  cannot  procure  it 
without  much  trouble  and  charge. 

If  moneyed  men  could  safely  deal  in  purchases  or  mortgages  of 
lands,  the  obstruction  whereof  is  only  ooncealed  and  undiscover. 
able  incumbrances,  they,  would  not  keep  their  treasure  lying  by 
them  without  profit  to  themselves,  or  use  to  the  publick,  but  set 
it  abroad  to  benefit ;  and  none,  who  are  owners  of  land,  could 
want  money,  at  any  time,  to  serve  their  occasions.  This  would 
promote  trade  and  commerce  betwixt  all  men. 

The  too  frequent  and  abominable  villainy  of  forging,  erasing, 
altering,  and  antedating  of  conveyances,  would  be  wholly  pre. 
Tcnted  by  the  means  of  this  registry. 

It  will  very  much  assist  evocii tors  to  discover  their  testators  debts 
of  record,  whereby  to  knqw  how  to  make  due  administration  with 
safety  to  themselves. 

Objections  may  be  made,  which,  though  weak  in  themselves, 
yet  some  may  think  them  fit  tp  receive  an  answer :  As 

1.  The  matter  proposed  would  discover  men's  estates  to  their 
prejudice,  their  debts  would  be  made  known,  and  so  their  credit 
and  reputation  weakened  j  and  others,  who  desire  to  conceal  their 
fortunes,  would  be  discovered  to  thci  ^^orld,  and  thereby  liable  to 
taxes  and  burthensome  offices,  which  now  they  avoid. 

Ansvscr.  As  to  the  first,  the  support  of  credit  and  repute,  by 
having  poverty  undiscovered,  is  like  the  concealing  of  a  wound  till 
it  comes  to  an  uncurable  ulcer.;  and  the  effects  of  it  can  never  re- 
cover the  patient,  but  will  at  fast  destroy  him,  and  deceive  all  who 
trust  in  him. 

As  for  the  other,  it  is  most  just  and  equitable,  that  they  should 
bear  and  undergo  taxes  and  burthens  proportionable  to  their  es« 
tates,  and  not  lay  it  on  the  shoulders  of  those  who  are  of  less 
ability. 

UOb*  It  would  give  opportunities  to  pick  holes,  and  find  out 
defects  in  men's  conveyances. 

Answer  1.  Many  persons,  having  once  gotten  a  possession,  hold 
by  wrong,  on  pretence  of  conveyances  which  they  have  not,  occa- 
sioning many  suits  for  discovery  thereof ;  which  need  not  be,  if  tho 
publick  registry  did  demonstrate  it. 

«.  The  registering  may  be  brief  and  short,  setting  forth  the  ef- 
feet  of  the  conveyance.     Besides,  scarce  any  in  these  dajs  do  sell 
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or  grant  land,  without  keeinng  an  eiact  copy  or  connterfiart,  bf 
which  defects,  in  case  there  beanj,  will  more  appear,  than  It  can 
do  by  the  registry. 

Sd  Ob»  It  woidd  put  purchasers  to  an  nnnecessary  trouble  and 
eharga 

Answer*  The  charge  will  be  inconsiderable  tb  the  great  satlsfac* 
Hon  they  receiye,  by  being  freed  from  the  danger  of  precedent  d- 
ties ;  and  the  trouble  cannot  be  much,  when  an  office  for  the  par- 
pose  is  kept  in  the  shire-town,  or  chief  city  of  the  county. 

There  is  yet  another  objection,  which,  though  perhaps  it  will 
not  be  openly  owned,  yet  may  coTertly  proTe  more  obstmcti^ 
than  all  the  rest ;  and  that  is,  the  growing  students  of  the  law,  who 
obserre,  with  admiration,  the  rast  wealth  and  honour  acquired  by 
their  predecessors  in  their  functions,  may  see  cause  of  despainog 
the  like  to  themselres,  if  this  preventife  remedy  is  set  on  foot 
'  But  ti^e  genuine  and  candid  exposition  of  the  law's  use  and  inten. 
tion,  forbids  all  contradiction  of  what  tends  to  the  pnblick  tran. 
quillity  and  welfare ;  and,  therefore,  I  hope,  there  needs  not  audi 
to  be  said  in  confutation  of  what  will  not  bo  pnblickly  asserted.-- 
And  this  I  dare  ayer  that  many  learned  lawyers  have  been  decdred 
In  their  purchases,  by  precedent  titles  of  the  ?Cry  money  which  they 
got  in  controrerting  the  like  cases  for  their  clients. 

Having  thus  far  discoursed  of  the  great  benefit,  and,  indeed,  ab- 
solute necessity  of  what  is  proposed,  I  shall  add  ray  conjectures 
of  an  order,  manner,  and  likewise  the  charge  in  execution  of  the 
business  in  hand. 

1.  That  the  registry  be  kept  in  the  shire-town,  or  chief  city  of 
each  county,  and  all  incountics  of  cities  and  towns,  saving  some 
great  cities  particularly  to  be  mentioned,  be  included  within  the  out 
county,  it  being  not  worth  the  attendance  for  some  inconnties 
alone. 

3.  That  the  entry  of  each  deed,  grant,  fiqe,  common  recovery, 
will,  and  conveyance  be  in  large  books  of  royal  paper  bound,  which 
are  more  durable  than  parchment,  and  to  contain  only  the  date, 
parties  names,  consideration,  lands  granted,  to  whom,  for  what 
term  or  estate,  what  uses,  upon  what  conditions  or  limitations, 
and  the  endorsement  or  subscription  of  witnesses,  omitting  all 
other  covenants ;  and  this  is  to  be  done  briefly  and  concisely,  only 
the  lands  granted  to  be  full  and  at  large,  for  expedition. sake;  tbt 
purchaser  may  bring  an  abstract  with  him,  which  being  compared 
and  examined  by  the  register,  and  the  deed  signed  by  him,  the  entry 
may  be  made  by  the  abstract. 

3.  If  the  deed  contains  lands  in  several  counties,  then  an  entry 
to  be  made  in  each  county,  as  to  so  much  as  lies  within  the  same. 

4.  As  for  judgments,  statutes,  and  recognisances,  to  be  briefly 
entered  with  their  dates,  number,  rolls,  and  courts  where  record- 
ed, in  such  and  so  many  counties,  as  the  cognisor^s  lands  do  lie  in ; 
and,  in  case  of  subsequent  purchases,  then  where,  when,  and  as 
often  as  such  purchases  shall  be  made,  for  the  discovery  whereof^ 
^  cr^tor  or  purchaser  is  to  take  care  at  his  peril. 
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5.  As  for  copyhold  estates,  they  are  always  couTeyed  openly  in 
the  Lord's  court,  by  way  of  surrender,  and  therefore  need  no  other 
discoTery  ;  but,  in  case  of  leases  made,  or  terms  granted  by  deed 
of  copyhold  estates,  by  the  Lord's  license,  or  otherwise,  those  to 
be  registered. 

6.  This  registering  not  to  be  used  as  binding  eridenca  of  the  ma* 
Icing  or  execution  of  any  deed  (in  regard  it  is  done  at  the  instanoa 
of  tibe  grant,  in  the  granter's  absence)  but  only  to  senre  for  a  dis* 
corery  of  it  to  such  as  shall  be  concerned.* 

7.  To  the  end  the  present  generation  may  reap  some  benefit  of 
ibis  work,  that  all  deeds,  assurances,  and  real  incumbrances,  made 
or  created  since  the  year  1660,  be  registered  within  a  year,  •  at  the 
peril  of  the  grantees  or  cognisees  being  postponed. 

8.  That  all  other  registries  be  made  within  four  months  after  tha 
date,  and  theii  to  be  effectual  as  from  the  date,  at  the  peril  of  be« 
ing  postponed  to  all  interyening  before  it  is  registered,  but  not  to 
be  foreciuded  of  registering  at  any  time,  running  the  hazard  of 
postponing.  And  if  any  will  so  far  rely  upon  his  security,  and  his 
granter  or  cognisor's  integrity,  without  registering  it,  to  stand  good 
against  all  but  creditors  and  purchasers. 

9.  That  an  exact  alphabet  be  kept  of  all  the  granters  and  cog. 
nisors  names,  with  their  titles  and  additions,  and  the  number  or 
folio  wherdn  their  art  is  registered.  And,  in  regard  some  persona 
are  called  by  several  sirnames,  with  alteration  of  title  and  addition, 
that,  for  better  assurance,  another  alphabet  be  kept  of  the  names 
of  the  towns  and  places  wherein  the  lands  granted  do  lie,  for  both 
these  alphabets  together  must  be  infallible. 

10.  As  for  fees  of  the  office:  Every  entry,  not  exceeding  three 
sheets,  each  sheet  containing  twelve  lines,  and  eight  words  in  cTerj 
line,  two  shillings,  and  for  every  sheet  exceeding,  six  pence. 

For  the  alphabeting  of  each  entry,  six  pence. 

For  a  search  and  sight  of  the  entiry,  for  erery  ten  yean,  fira 
shillings ;  and,  if  for  any  less  number  of  years,  eight  pence  for 
each  year. 

For  copies  of  erery  sheet  written  as  aforesaid,  six  pence. 


A  TREATISE 

CONCERNING  REGISTERS  TO  BE  MADE  OF  £S« 

TATES,  BONDS,  BiLLS,  Ac. 

With   Reasons   against   such   Registers. 

By  the  Honourable  Mr.  WILLIAM  PIERREPOINT.  MS. 

THE   expences,  concerning  such  registers,  would  be  unsup* 
portable  to  the  subjects  of  this  kingdom  ;  their  charges  for 
the  first  year,  (by  being  compelled  to  register  their  deeds  made  in 
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times  past)  would  be  abore  8iz.hundred  thousands,  and  above 
two-hundred  thousand  pounds,  for  every  year  for  the  time  to 
come. 

And  such  hath  been  the  carelessness  (if  not  worse)  of  trustees, 
widows,  their  second,  or  other  husbands,  guardians  of  orphans, 
sequestrators,  and  other  plunderers,  in  the  late  times  of  troubles, 
concerning  deeds  which  came  into  their  hands,  as  not  in  one  es. 
tate  of  twenty,  but  some  defect  in  law  would  be  found  therein,  if 
every  person  might  peruse  their  deeds,  as  ail  might  do,  if  they 
'were  recorded. 

Many  now  quietly  enjoy  their  lands,  chief  rents,  and  other  just 
profits  out  of  the  lands  of  other  persons ;  because,  it  is  believed, 
they  have  good  deeds  to  shew  for  them,  and  questionless  their  an- 
cestors,  or  those  under  whom  they  claim,  had  such  deeds ;  many 
have  in  tired  their  maliors,  by  several  purchases  and  exchanges  from 
freeholders,  within  their  said  manors,  and  thereby  made  great  im- 
provements ;  sotae  deeds  are  lost,  registers  would  discover  the 
wants  of  those  deeds,  many  hundreds  of  persons  would  thereby 
lose  their  lands,  chief  rents,  and  just  profits  out  of  the  lands  of 
other  persons,  and  have  their  inclosed  grounds  thrown,  open  to 
commons. 

Creditors  lend  their  monies  on  judgments,  statutes,  recognisan* 
ces,  mortgages,  bonds,  or  bills ;  judgments,  statutes,  and  recog- 
nisances are  recorded,  the  nature  of  them,  suits  thereunto ;  the  de- 
feet  therein  is  that  the  records  of  judgments  are  sd  difficultly  to  be 
found  out,  for,  judgments  being  recorded  in  Chancery,  by  rules 
of  common  law,  in>  the  King's-Bench,  in  the  Common-Flesis, 
in  the  Exchequer,  and  many  hundreds  in  every  term,  in  time  as  they 
happen,  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  find  them  in  due  time,  to  the  great 
damages  of  many  persons. 

These  defects  may  be  redressed  by  making  fit  alphabetical  kalen. 
dars  of  judgments  in  every  of  those  courts,  and  such  kalendars  may 
be  easily  done,  and  will  be  readily  made  by  the  clerks  in  those  se* 
veral  courts,  if  by  act  of  parliament  some  reasonable  fee  be  allowed 
to  such  clerks  for  so  doing ;  as  to  take  two  pence  for  search  for 
CYcry  year,  as  is  allowed  by  the  statute  27  Klisaboth,  chap.  iv.  for 
search  for  statutes  merchant,  and  of  the  staple. 

Mortgages  are  of  like  nature  with  judgments  and  statutes; 
wherein  lands  mortgaged  are  of  double  value  to  the  money  lent  on 
them  ;  and  with  general  warranty  against  all  persons,  and  the  mo- 
nies to  be  repaired  at  six  or  twelve  months,  so  as  seldom  to  be  in- 
cumbrances on  lands,  longer  than  for  the  mortgager's  life  ^  there- 
fore, it  may  be  of  greater  benefit  than  prejudice  to  record  mortga- 
ges. But  therein  will  bedifficultid^  which  will  require  serious  con. 
sideration,  as,  amongst  others,  because  some  mortgages  are  made 
by  absolute  sales  with  defeasances  collateral,  and  some  purchasers 
are  concerned  to  keep  ancient  mortgages  on  foot,  assigned  to  trus* 
tees  for  security  of  their  purchases. 

In  the  time  of  the  Rump,  an  act  of  parliament,  as  they  falsly 
called  it,  was  by  some  men  there  violently  prosecuted  for  register. 
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ing  all  deeds,  pretending  what  they  sq  pressed  was  to  prerent  frauds 
against  purchasers  and  creditors,  but  they  were  such  who  had  no 
money  to  lend,  or  wherewith  to  buy  lands ;  the  registering  of  mort. 
gages  for  the  time  to  come  was  not  much  opposed,  but  that  did  not 
satisfy  them ;  their  aims  were  their  private  gains  to  have  or  sell  re- 
gisters places,  thereby  to  share  amongst  thcmseWes  abore  a  hun. 
dred.thousand  pounds  yearly :  The  officers,  in  such  registers,  would 
haTe  to  themselves  so  much  at  least,  over  and  above  all  charges  and 
expences  therein. 

If  bonds  and  penal  bills  (which  are  qnick  srcurities,  and  but  for 
•bort  times)  should  be  made  void,  if  not  registered,  the  prejudices' 
which  might  happen  thereby  to  creditors  arc  apparent. 

Quadraginia  hath  been  writ'  for  Quadringenti^  forty  for  four- 
hundred ;  then  he  who  had  truly  lent  two-handred  pounds  on  such 
a  bond,  if  this  mistike  had  been  discovered,  could  not,  in  the  court 
of  common  law,  have  recovered  on  that  bond  more  than  forty 
pounds ;  and  so  may  easily  be  mistakes  in  quinquaginta  for  quin» 
geniij  fifty  for  five-hundred,  nonaginta  for  nonagentiy  ninety  for 
nine-hundred,  and  so  for  many  others  ;  but,  the  ihistakes  not  be- 
ing discovered,  the  creditors  have  had  their  monies  lent  well  paid, 
without  demand  to  see  the  bonds,  or  hear  them  read,  or  being  put 
to  any  charges  or  troubles  in  suits. 

Bonds  and  bills  are  no  efTectuai  incumbrances  on  lands,  until  ^ 
sued  to  judgments. 

When  kalendars  are  made,  whereby  judgments  may  be  speedily 
dbcovered,  then  there  can  be  little  prejudice  by  not  recording 
bonds  and  bills ;  but  the  recording  them  would  destroy  trade,  two 
parts  of  three,  in  trade,  being  carried  on  upon  credit* 

Many  tradesmen  have  borrowed  great  sums  of  money,  and  taken 
up  wares  on  bonds  and  bills ;  have  lived  well,  and  paid  all  their 
cri-ditors  to  their  satisfactions;  have  enriched  this'kingdom,  and 
raised  good  estates  to  themselves  and  their  heirs,  who  at  some  times 
have  owed  to  Jieveral  creditors,  on  bonds  and  bilN,  much  more 
than  they  were  ihen  worth  ;  which  if  it  had  been  then  known,  and 
which  registers  would  have  laid  them  open,  they  would  have  had 
their  bonds  and  bills  sued  against  them  to  judgments,  when  it  would 
have  been  to  their  ruin  ;  but  each  creditor,  believing  (hose  persons 
did  owe  nothing,  or  but  little  buttP  themselves,  did  not  sue  or  mo- 
lest their  debtors. 

In  like  condition  would  have  been  many  gentlemen  free-holders 
and  farmers,  who  were  necessitated  to  borrow  money,  and  take 
up  goods  on  their  bonds  and  bills,  for  the  managements  o  their 
estates,  to  provide  stocks,  and  other  necessaries ;  which  if  it  had 
been  known  at  all  tiroes,  what  they  owed  to  all  creditors,  would 
then,  when  they  had  not  been  able  to  pay,  have  had  their  bonds 
and  bills  sued  to  judgments,  and  thereon  their  lands  and  goods 
seized,  their  bodies  imprisoned^  or  they  Nto  lie  hid,  or  to  fly  into- 
foreign  parts,  to  the  inestimable  damages  of  this  kingdom  thereby 
bereaved  of  the  benefits  from  the  abilities  of  their  minds,  and  la-* 
bonrs  of  their  bodies. 
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Concerning  the  Registering  of  Bargains  and  Sales  and  Settle* 

ments  of  Lands  of  Inheritmcen 


Great  mischiefs  appear  therein  to  present  riew,  more  are 
tioQally  to  be  feared.  In  these  deeds  are  no  double  valaes,  no  ge- 
neral warranty,  no  time  of  redemption,  no  cause  to  peruse  those 
deed^i  every  six  or  tweWe  months  (as  are  in  mortgages)  and  where- 
in defects  seldom  appear  till  after  the  seller's  death. 

For  these  deeds  must  be  registered  at  large,  word  for  word,  or 
by  taking  extracts  out  of  them. 

The  wit  of  man  cannot  draw  such  extracts  without  errors.  The 
judgment  of  man  is  not  capable  to  prerent  all  mistakes  and  misnn* 
dcrstandings  in  such  extracts. 

If  all  deeds  of  purchase  and  settlements  of  lands  of  inheritance 
must  be  registered  at  large,  register  records  would  be  so  yolnmi- 
nous  in  ten  years,  as  no  good  use  could  be  made  of  them. 

In  forty  years  expcriince,  I  have  not  known  or  heard  (yet  I 
haye  enquired  of  many  lawyers  of  great  practice)  of  aboTC  three 
causes  in  all  the  Courts  of  Judicature,  which  have  gone  against 
purchasers  ^ho  paid  valuable  considerations,  and  those  causes, 
not  in  the  whole,  to  the  value  of  thirty  .thou  sand  pounds;  which^ 
if  so,  as  I  doubt  not  but  when  examined,  it  will  be  found  to  beso^ 
then,  if  these  registers  had  been  established  forty  years  since,  re- 
gister-offices would  have  had  from  the  subjects  eighty-hundred- 
thousand  pounds,  at  two- hundred. thousand  pounds  yearly,  to 
have  saved  thirty-thousand  pounds  defrauded,  and  that  but  in  forty 
years.  I  know  that  several  persons  would  have  lost  their  lands, 
if  some  others  had  known  thoir  di'eds.  I  have  had  some  references 
to  me,  and  thereon  perusal  uf  deeds,  wheri'in  were  such  defects, 
as,  if  their  deeds  had  not  been  ]  rtvate  to  those  they  trusted,  they 
would  havf'  lost  tlii'ir  lands  for  which  they  paid  a  full  value. 

These  registers  will  cause  differences  and  discontents  in  families 
between  husbands  and  their  wives,  parents  and  their  childrai,  and 
children  amongst  themselves.  Whilst  a  father  keeps  his  deeds  of 
settleme'.ts  of  his  estate  private  to  himself,  his  wife  and  children 
each  hoping  for  better  than  is  done  for  them  (perhaps  than  the 
estate  can  bear)  yet  they  live  in  love  and  quiet ;  but,  if  they  should 
knovY,  \>hich  b)  these  registers  they  would  know,  what  the  settle- 
ments are,  wives  would  be  unquiet,  children  would  be  undutiful, 
the  eldest  brother  would  think  his  youngest  brothers  and  sisters 
had  too  much,  and  they,  that  they  had  too  little.  A  father  may 
have  good  cause  to  give  to  some  younc^er  son  or  daughter,  more 
than  to  the  other :  This  the  others  will  call  inequality,  and  want 
of  natural  affection  to  them ;  they  wonid  live  in  envy  and  hatred. 

Fathers,  to  have  household  contentment,  must  then,  although 
against  then  judgments  of  what  is  fittest  to  be  done  by  them,  make 
no  deeds  of  settlements  of  their  estates,  but  leave  all  to  be  dis'po* 
sed  by  their  last  wills  and  testaments,  thereby  subjecting  their  es- 
tates to  wrongs  and  fronds  by  executors,  or  aidministrators,  and 
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themselres  to  troubles  and  Texations  in  their  sicknesses  and  weak* 
nesses,  as  neither  to  IWe  quietly  nor  die  quietly. 

Many  haTe  sodden  exigents  to  borrow  money  nnder  irrecorer* 
able  damages,  if  not  provided  therewith  in  some  short  time,  who 
have  lands  of  clear  titles  and  of  double  the  value  of  the  monies  they 
would  borrow  thereupon,  yet  their  lands  lying  remote,  as  if  in 
Yorkshire  or  Devonshire,  when  they  need  the  monies  in  London. 

London  is  the  great  market  of  lands,  there  is  the  great  stock  of 
monies  for  the  whole  kingdom ;  the  lend^r^s  council  in  law,  if 
these  registers  should  be  established,  must  advise  their  clients,  not 
to  lend  monies  on  lands^  till  the  registi^rs,  in  the  countries  where 
those  lands  9 re,  be  searched,  and  by  able  men  of  whose  abilities 
and  honesties  they  are  satisfied.  These  delays  necessitate  great  ex. 
penccs,  much  time  is  wasted,  the  opportunities  for  those  monies 
lost,  and  they  who  needed  such  monies  irrecoverably  damnified ;  It 
cannot  be  an  easy  or  cheap  business  for  purchasers  to  get'  due 
knowledge  of  the  sellers  deeds  registered  in  remote  places ;  it  would 
be  chargeable  and  dangerous  to  conveigh  their  deeds  of  purchase, 
to  be  registered  in  distant  places. 

Many  are  concerned  on  marriages,  and  other  settlements,  to 
make  large  deeds ;  many  skins  of  parchment,  w  herein  their  lands, 
in  many  several  counties,  arc  conveighed;  these  dtx'ds  must  be  re- 
gistered in  every  several  county  wherein  any  land  lieth  therein  con* 
veii^hed  ;  or,  if  such  deeds  be  to  be  registered  only  in  one  county, 
with  referentes  therein  to  the  other  counties,  this,  besides  other  in. 
conveniences  which  would  follow  thereon,  would  send  men  forma, 
king  searches  on  those  references,  east,  west,  south,  and*  north, 
certainly  to  their  great  charros,  probably  to  little  purpose. 

All  frauds,  which  have  hitherto  been  committed  by  cheats,  may 
be  done  by  cferk  registers,  and  more  than  have  hitherto  been 
known. 

Their  tcmptatii^ns,  to  gain  by  bribery,  would  probably  be  greater 
than  their  honesties  to  resist ;  they  would  have  means  and  oppor. 
tunities  to  act  frauds  which  none  yet  have  had. 

Deeds  of  purchase  of  lands  to  be  recdrdcd  in  these  registers  must 
take  their  force,  either  from  their  dates  oi  caption  of  taking  ac. 
knowled^ments  of  them,  or  from  the  time  they  are  entered  in  the 
registers.  If  from  their  dates  or  captions,  as  if  from  six  months 
after  either  of  them,  then  fraudulent  purchasers  have  six  months  time 
to  conceal  such  deeds,  and,  they  and  the  sellers  combining,  the  sel- 
lers may  make  subsequent  deeds  of  sale  of  the  same  lands  to  pur. 
chasers  on  full  values,  and  defraud  them  ;  the  fraudulent  purcha. 
sers,  registering  their  precedent  deeds  within  the  six  months,  would 
have  the  lands,  tho'^e  registers  being  records. 

]f  deeds  of  purchase  must  take  their  force  from  the  entries  of 
them  into  the  registers,  then  so  many  deeds  would  be  brought  to  a 
register.office  in  one  day,  as  it  would  be  impossible  to  roister  them 
the  same  day ;  the  preference  in  time,  to  register  them,  would  fall 
to  the  will  of  clerks,  registers,  and  the  just  purchasers  in  their 
nerdaf. 
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If  MTeral  deeds  of  sale  of  the  same  lands  shoold  be  made,  some 
for  a  full  value,  some  fraudulent,  and  the-  jast  deeds  bronglit  to 
the  registers,  the  same  day,  before  the  fraudulent  deeds,  the  re. 
gister  clerk  is  bribed,  and  the  fraudulent  deeds  are  first  recorded 
in  the  register-offices,  the  fraudulent  purchasers  will  .hare  tke 
lands. 

If  the  clerk  registers  (who  being  ordered  to  register  deeds  in 
time,  as  they  come  to  them)  will  not  be  bribed  to  do  otherwise; 
yet  fraudulent  sellers  may  have  fraudulent  deeds,  and  such  deeds 
ready  to  execute  so  soon  before  or  after  the  just  deeds,  as,  if  the 
fraudulent  buyers  cannot  otherwise  be  before  the  just  purchasersat 
the  register- oihces  with  their  deeds,  horses  will  be  laid  for  them, 
whereby  to  outride  the  others;  so  fraudulent  deeds  woiild  be  first 
recorded  in  those  registers,  and  the  purchasers  for  full  values 
would  be  defrauded  of  the  lands  and  of  their  monies. 

Consfidcrate  men  cannot  believe,  but  that  such  persons,  who  now 
contrive  and  act  frauds,  will  commit  more  frauds  wheu  they  sliall 
have  more  means  to  do  so,  or  that  clerk  registers  will  not  take 
bribes  for  false  entries  of  deeds  into  the  registers,  when  they  shall 
have,  besides  other  tricks,  such  ready  excuses  for  their  mis-entries 
when  found  out :  That  if  was  but  their  mistake  in  such  a  croud  of 
business  ;  their  bribes  taken  are  not  easily  proved,  bat  such  mis- 
entry,  if  but  a  mistake,  would  be  fatal-to  tlie  honest  porchasers. 

Forged  deeds  arc  now  vacated  by  the  Courts  of  Judicature,  bat 
deeds  forged,  if  registered  in  those  registers  made  records,  coold 
not  be  vacated  by  any  Court  of  Judicature. 

I  have  heard  some  men  say,  that  forgeries  and  other  frauds 
would  be  prevented  by  making  such  ofi'ences  in  clerk  registers,  if 
contrivers  or  accessary  thereunto,  to  be  felony  without  benefit  of 
clergy.  This  may  deceive  sudden  apprehensions,  but  considerate 
men  will  foresee  such  birds  of  prey  would  soon  know,  that  those 
scarecrows  would  not  kill  them. 

Clerk  registers,  by  their  offices,  would  have  such  means  to  keep 
their  frauds  in  darkness,  and  to  tamper  with  jurors,  as  juries 
would  not  find  that  they  had  full  evidence  to  take  away  their  lives; 
and  such  forgeries  would  probably  be  concealed,  till  after  the 
forgers  deaths  who  seldom  leave  estates  sufficient  to  answer  da- 
mages to  the  parties  wronged  by  them.  Bribe-takers  will  be  bribe- 
givers ;  most  commonly  great  cheaters  are  notorious  livers,  and 
die  beggars.  * 

Men  will  enjoy  their  monies,  and  other  goods,  in  their  bousa 
much  safer,  by  keeping  their  doors  well  locked  and  barred,  than 
they  would  do  if  they  should  be  compelled  to  leave  their  doors 
open,  although  the  most  severe  penalties  of  sufiertngs  and  death 
should  be  imposed  on  those  who  should  steal  any  of  their  gows 
out  of  their  houses.  We  do  not  suffer  prejudices  for  want  of  offi- 
cers toward  the  law,  but  our  grievances  are  very  great  by  orer 
many  officers,  and  their  clerks,  attomies,  and  sollicitors.  Officers 
will  raise  profits  to  themselves,  whoever  lose  by  it ;  the  more  offi- 
cf^rs,  the  more  will  be  the  frauds  and  oppressions;  more  than  two- 
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thousand  clerks  and  solliciton,  concerning  ^ose  registers,  would 
be  employed  in  these  register- offices. 

It  cannot  be  rationally  thought  that  all  these  officers,  when  first 
made,  will  be  able  and  honest.  It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  those 
in  succession  will  be  so.  There  will  be  unworthy  hirelings  to  dis. 
corer  to  insatiable  coretors  of  the  estates  of  others,  and  to  riotous 
Tvasters  of  their  own  estates,  the  flaws  In  deeds  ;  and  to  discover 
flans  in  deeds  to  such  men  would  be  an  to  publish  to  thieves,  what 
jeweh,  monies,  plate,  and  other  goods,  persio'ns  have  in  their 
houses,  and  in  what  places ;  or,  when  they  are  to  travel,  what 
monies  or  other  goods  they  will  take  with  them,  to  what  place 
they  go,  which  way,  and  with  what  oompany* 

These  registers  would,  in  many  fundamental  things,  siibTert  our 
common  law,  which  is  a  sufficient  reasOn  to  fear  great  evils  from 
them. 

1 1  H.  7.  cap.  3.  An  act  of  parliament  was  made  to  put  penal 
laws  in  execution  by  information,  although  without  preKentoients 
or  indictments  by  juries.  It  had  as  fair  and  Mattering  a  preamble 
as  any  act  for  registers  can  have,  to  be  for  avoiding  many  mischiefs, 
which  were  to  the  high  dishonour  of  God,  to  the  great  let  of  the 
common  law,  and  to  the  great  let  of  the  wealth  of  the  land  ;  but 
it  proved  to  be  to  the  high  dishonour  of  God,  to  the  great  let  of 
the  common  law,  and  wealth  of  the  land,  and,  on  grievous  com- 
plaints against  it,  was  repealed,  I  U.  8.  cap.  6.  and  hath  been 
dete^ttcd  ever  since* 

if  a  council  of  law  be  examined  as  a  witness  upon  oath,  in  a 
Court  of  Judicature,  of  the  secrets  of  his  client*h  estate,  he  is  not 
bound  to  make  any  dbcovery  of  them.  If  he  revealeth  any  thing 
in  his  client's  deeds  to  his  client's  damage,  our  common  law  pu«- 
nisbeth  such  a  lawyer.  By  the  common  law,  no  purchaser  for  a 
Talnablc  consideration  is  to  be  compelled  to  shew  his  deeds  of  pur- 
chase. 

These  registers  would  compel  all  persons  to  discover  what  was 
in  their  deeds;  would  give  copies  of  all  deeds  to  every  person*^ 
advcr^iary,  to  every  attorney,  sollicitor,  and  rapinous  person^ 
whereby  to  make  preys  of  the.  estates  of  honest  and  quiet  persons. 

One  in  a  roonf  perusing  his  deeds,  another  comes  thither  to 
him.  The  owner  of  the  deeds,  upon  sudden  occasion,  goeth  out, 
and  la)'eth  the  written  side  downwards.  If,  on  his  return,  he  finds 
the  other  person  to  have  laid  the  written  side  upwards.  Englishmen 
esteem  this  a  great  incivility  ;  but,  if  he  finds  the  other  person , 
taking  copies  of  his  deeds,  it  is  insutferablc. 

Many  men,  who,  not  long  since,  declared  their  opinions  for  all 
deeds  to  be  registered,  both  for  the  time  past,  and  time  to  come, 
do  now  speak  against  the  registering  of  deeds  for  the  time  past ; 
some,  I  believe,  from  candour  and.  ingenuity,  being  convinced  of 
the  mischiefs  and  inconveniences  thereof ;  but  such  men  are  seri. 
ously  to  consider,  that,  if  they  grant,  that  all  persons  should  be 
compelled  to  register  their  deeds  for  the  time  to  come,  they  would  , 
thereby  be  so  far  engaged,  as  hereafter  not  to  resist  to  have  all 
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deeds  registered  for  the  time  past.  It  will  be  pressed,  tbat  Here  is 
time  past,  and  time  to  come,  are  links  of  the  same  chaie,  as,  for 
one  to  be  without  the  other,  the  chain  would  be  broken  and  use. 
less.  It  will  be  pressed  to  trj  retrospect  deeds  for  some  few  yean 
past,  and  after  for  more  years,  and  never  rest  nntil  all  be  jielded; 
many  will  be  persuaded  to  yield  to  further  follies,  to  maintain 
the  errors  they  have  committed,  rather  than,  by  contracting,  to 
shew  their  former  weakness.  Besides,  on  the  same  reasoos  for 
registering  deeds  of  Inheritance,  to  prevent  frauds  against  par- 
chasers  and  creditors,  other  deeds  also  must  be  registered,  all 
leases  for  lives  or  years,  the  charges  whereof  would  be  insupport- 
able by  tenants;  for,  if  registering  deeds  of  lands  would  prercst 
such  frauds,  the  registering  of  leases  would  prevent  fraads  from 
leases;  and,  injustice,  it  ought  to  be  done,  if  the  allegations  for 
registering  of  deeds  of  lands  of  inheritance  were  true,  else  it  would 
be  permitted,  that  purchasers  of  leases,  and  creditors,  on  sccuri. 
ties  by  leases,  might  be  defrauded  for  any  estates  they  should  hare 
|)y  leases  for  lives  or  years. 

We  haye  yet  no  law  which  compels  any  person  to  record  hii 
deeds  of  purchase,  covenants,  or  trusts.  The  statute  27  H.  8.  cap. 
16.  for  inrollment  of  deeds  of  bargain  and  sale,  inviteth  some,  bat 
forceth  none;  not  one  deed  of  an  hundred  is  inrolled  on  that  sta- 
tute wherein  covenants  ^r  trusts  are  expressed. 

No  human  wisdom  can  foresee  to  make  laws  to  prevent  all  fu- 
ture frauds.  When  new  frauds  are  invented  and  acted,  new  laws  art 
to  be  made  to  suppress  them.  We  have  some  good  laws  to  avoid 
fraudulent  conveyances,  yet  those  laws  are  defective;  regiiter« 
cannot  supply  those  defects,  if  registers  should  prevent  one  small 
fraud,  they  would  raise  twenty  worse  frauds. 

It  is  worthy  the  wisdom  of  parliament,  by  some  new  laws,  to 
provide  further  for  arolding  fraudulent  conveyances,  but  without 
taking  from  us,  by  registers,  the  good  laws  we  already  have. 

It  is  worthy  of  most  serious  consideration,  that,  if  these  registers 
were  settled  by  a  law,  that  vast  and  wealthy  body  of  register-office^ 
would  soon  be  able  to  rdise  and  maintain  great  stocks  of  monies, 
whereby  to  gain  more  authority,  and  thereby  more  profit  to  thcoi- 
selves,  by  new  laws  concerning  registers,  and  obstruct  the  passing 
of  laws  to  take  from  them  any  powers  or  pro6ts,  although  those 
powers  and  profits  were  common  grievances  toothers ;  their  w(aKii 
would  enable  them  to  gratify  such  as  would  be  of  their  psrtTj 
and  to  oppress  others  that  were  against  them.  It  is  probaWj 
that  every  principal  register,  and  many  of  th«r  clerks,  woui 
be  members  of  the  House  of  Commons. 

If  the  inconveniences,  from  register-ofBces,  being  in  cvciy  coos- 
tyy  should  settle  them  in  fewer  places,  as  if  into  seven  of  the  mo* 
convenient  places  for  the  subjects  to  resort  unto  from  their  respec- 
tive habitations,  then  this  kingdom  would  soon  be  under  seven 
jurisdictions ;  every  several  register-office  will  necessitate^  that 
Court  of  Judicature  be  with  it  for  superintendency  on  the  manage- 
ment thereof,  to  determine  questions  as  they  shoold  arise  (wmc 
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would  be  rery  many  and  daily)  ooncerntng  mistakes^  mbundcr* 
standings,  and  mis-entries  of  clerk  registers. 

Several  jadicatnres  woald  introduce  several  rules  and  courses  of 
proceeding.  Men  would  seldom  buy  or  sell  on  credit,  out  of  their 
own  judicatures,  when  they  did  not  know  by  what  rides  or  courses 
of  proceedings  those  transactions  oliould  he  judged.  They  would 
be  fearful  of  the  influences  which  the  inhabitants  of  the  sereral 
jarisdictiona  would  have  on  the  judges  and  jurors  in  their  sereral 
judicatures ;  which  would  break  the  commerce  and  trade  which  the 
•ereral  parts  of  this  kingdom  now  have  each  with  the  other. 

The  union  of  our  law,  which  is  the  unity  for  our  common  bene* 
fits,  would  be  lost  in  our  causes  concerning  our  lands  or  goods, 
although  the  tryals  of  matters  of  fact  by  juries  are  twice  yearly  in 
the  sereral  counties,  to  the  great  ease  and  benefit  of  the  subjects  ; 
yet  the  jedgments  in  points  of  law,  on  these  tryals,  are,  in  tiie 
Courts  of  the  King's-Bench,  Comneo-Pleas,  and  Exchequer, 
before  the  judges  of  those  courts,  learned  in  our  laws.  This  keepa 
the  law  intire,  and  to  be  the  same  throughout  the  whole  kii^* 
dom* 

It  cannot  be  foreseen  how  far  those  new  judicatures  would  intrench 
on  the  intireness  and  interest  of  the  monarchy  of  this  kiugdom. 
Seren  sereral  judicatures,  in  seren  sereral  jurisdictions,  might  en« 
danger  endeavours  for  another  heptarchy*  The  persons  in  the  se.. 
feral  jurisdictions  would  be  so  involved  by  their  interests  in  the 
judgments  given  in  their  several  judicatures,  as  to  leave  no  means 
unattempted  to  maintain  tho^e  judgments,  and  to  be  unquiet  when 
proceedings  should  be  against  their  persons  or  estates,  dsewherO 
than  in  their  own  judicatures* 


A  LETTER  TO  MR.  SERJANT, 

A  ROMISH  PRIEST, 

Concerning   the  Impossibility  of  the  Pnblick  Establishment  of 

Popery  here  in  England. 


May  19,  1672. 
Sir, 

^INCE  I  was  last  with  yon  I  have  thought  of  what  yon  said, 
^  '  That  'ere  long  all  our  parish  churches  would  be  in  your  pos- 
session.' This  hath  occasioned  me  to  write  ( I  will  not  say  my  advice) 
but  my  opinion :  That  you  and  your  clergy  should  not  attempt 
that  whicl^i  perceive  you  have  already  in  your  speculations.  They 
who  know  the  history  of  your  services  in  the  last  wars,  and  since, 
aiust  acknowledge  that  you  have  deserved  well  of  your  prince,  in 
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that  not  only  jon  userted  his  caute  in  the  fidd  with  the  Ion  of  a 
limb,  bat)  which  is  more,  yo«  discovered  to  one  of  his  great  mi. 
nisters  of  state  the  design  of  the  Roman  Catholicks,  managed  bj 
Sir  Kenhelm  Digby,  and  falhe/  Holden,  an  English  sorbonbt,  to 
put  their  part  of  this  nation  under  the  subjection  and  patrooage  of 
Oliver.     It  is  in  respect  to  you,  and  so  many  as  are  of  your  loy- 
alty as  well  as  religion,  that  1  wish  in  the  game  they  now  play,  by 
venturing  high,  they  may  not  lose  all.     You  are  much  mistaken, 
if  from  a  toleration  yon  conclude  an  assurance  of  publick  establish- 
ment.     It  la  one  thing  to  gain  a  favourable  look,  another,  that 
one  should  so  fall  in  loTe,  as  to  espouse  your  cause.     Consider  the 
IdiflicttHies,  if  not  impossibilities,  which  in  great  number  oppose 
your  hopes*     The  chiefest,  as  yon  ought  to  apprehend,  is  the  firm 
resolution  of  the  king,  to  defend  the  Church  of  England,  as  it  yet 
stands ;  a  resolution  in  him  so  unmoveable,  that  neither  an  interest 
In  mighty  princes,  obtAinable  by  such  an  exchange,  could  invite, 
nor  the  arguments  of  military  men  could  persuade  him  to  renounce 
that  church,  from  which  he  then*  received  no  advantage^  but  the 
satisfaction  of  her  communion,  and  sufferiog  in  her  defence*    Ton 
cannot  but  know  wiiihtl,  tttat,  to  believe  him  inclinable  to  you, 
is  to  commit  treason  in  your  hearts,  since  that,  to  say  so,  is  de- 
clared  treason  by  an  act  of  parliament.     But,  if  you  should  prove 
so  sanguine  and  full  of  fancies,  as  to  believe  what  was  formerly 
ineflfectual,  might  now  prevail ;    I  cannot  commend  your  judg. 
ment,  except  you  shew,  that  either  your  religion  is  better,  or  else 
that  interest  doth  more  strongly  draw  the  king  towards  you  now 
than  heretofore.  For  the  former  part,  religion^  you  say  it  ought,  not 
in  the  least  to  be  altered  ;  and  we  acknowledge,  if  it  were  reform, 
ed,  it  will  be  less  worth  to  the  clergy.     For  the  other,  concern, 
ing  interest  of  state,  if  it  dissuade  under  those  circumstances, 
much  more  will  it  at  this  day.     In  those  times  he  might,  by  this 
course,  have  been  restored  to  three  kingdoms.     Now  he  would 
hereby  give  up  half  his  jurisdiction,  to  wit,  supremacy ;    and, 
after  a  while,  a  good  part  of  his  revenue,  the  appendant  posses, 
sions  of  his  Supremacy.     Hut  this  is  not  the  worst;  for,  besides 
this,  by  setting  up  Popery,  he  sets  up  the  Pope  as  his  cullcguc 
and  fellow  sovereign  in  all  his  majesty's  dominions,     lie  gives  him, 
at  once,  all  the  clergy,  and  implicitely  as  many  as  they  frighten 

with  purgatory  and  hell. — ■ To  obey  God^s  vicar  rather  than 

man.  This  hath  been  done,  not  in  the  i*ase  of  the  church  alone, 
but  in  temporal  quarrels  betwixt  him  and  other  princes.  But,  if 
you  still  hold  the  conclusion  against  unanswerable  obji^ctionn,  what 
means,  pray,  can  you  propose,  whereby  this  may  be  accomplished? 
Exercise  all  your  imaginative  power,  fancy  any  thing,  (hough 
never  so  unlikely,  to  be  granted  or  practised,  so  it  be  but  in  the 
Ti  tmost  degree  of  posbibiliry.  There  are  but  two  ways  to  do  it, 
either  by  parliament,  and  you  cannot  expect  that  this  parliament, 
which  appeared  so  earnest  against  your  toleration,  should  set  you 

• 

*  Jo  tiie  timt  of  bb  tanlthment  »nd  the  grind  rebelll«i|. 
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^ 

«p  M  die  national  church.  And  if  you  hope  this  parliament  maj 
quicklj  die  of  old  age,  and  that  another  more  favourable  to  tha 
distressed  may  sit  in  their  rooms,  you  will  iiiid  yourselTes  mis. 
taken  ;  and  that  it  is  not  your  party  shall  be  the  men,  but  rather 
such,  who,  though  they  8er?ed  your  turn,  never  loved  yon  when 
they  were  uppermost. 

Let  me  farther  advise  you  not  io  forfeit  your  discretion  so  far, 
as  to  expect  as  sudden  a  pubiick  change  of  religion  now  by  a  par- 
liament, as  was  in  Queen  Mary's  days.  Then  the  reformation  had 
only  been  begun  by  King  Edward  his  six  years  reign,  and  care- 
Icsly  managed  by  the  greatest  persons  under  him,^  whose  chiefest 
aims  appear  to  be  quite  another  thing.  So  th^t  thereby,  whilst 
they  neglected  to  bring  over  the  country  gentlemen  to  protestant- 
ism,  they  confirmed  them  in  po|)ery.  Thence  was  it,  that  the 
Romanists  might  much  better  promise  themselves  to  be  restored 
under  that  queen,  than  at  these  years  when  people  still  remember 
her ;  and  for  several  generations^  have  been  reconciled  to  the 
reformation  by  writings  in  those  controversies,  and-  held  in   by' 

penal  laws ,   and  estranged  from  Rome  by  88.*  and  the  5th 

of  November,  f  Now  yon  cannot  look  for  any  good  from  a 
parliament,  yon  may  rightly  dread  their  displeasure;  especially  if 
you  should  stretch  your  liberty  of  conscience  to  the  perverting  of 
other  men's :  For  do  what  you  can,  and  declaim  never  so  much 
against  a  parliamentary  religion ;  the  commons  will  have  a  com- 
mittee for  religion,  or  else  liberty  an'd  privilege  are  utterly  lost. 
So  that  you  ought  by  a  private  exercise  of  your  worship,  and  a 
peaceable  demeanor,  to  provide  for  the  coming  of  a  parliament, 
sii  by  repentance  men  do  for  death,  l)ecause  it  cannot  be  avoided, 
but  may  be  made  less  hurtful. — By  this  time,  I  suppose,  you  may 
have  laid  aside  all  hopes  of  being  advanced  by  a  parliament,  and 
cast  your  thoughts  towards  a  standing  army.  Certainly  you  will 
find  thb  conceit  as  airy  as  any  of  the  rest,  for  (besides  that  he, 
whose  authority  should  raise  it,  intends  you  no  more  than  a  bare 
and  limited  toleration)  there  arc  very  many  and  obvious  hinder* 
ances  of  that  project:  The  kingdom,'  being  an  island,  takes  away 
the  pretences  hereof,  which  are  alledged  by  our  powerful  neigh- 
bours, and  allowed  by  reason  of  their  situation.  So  that,  on  the 
surmises  of  such  a  thing,  the  mutinous  temper  of  this  climate  would 
Appear  as  jealous  of  their  liberties,  as  in  some  countries  men  are  of 
their  wives.  And  withal,  where  could  you  raise  ^mcn  for  the  ser- 
vice ?  Your  own  gentlemen  of  estates  would  not  endure  foreigners ; 
and  they  must,  necessarily  want  home-born  soldiers,  there  being 
not  a  sufficient  number  of  your  religion,  and  of  none  to  give  the 
law  of  arms  to  all  your  adversaries.  And  where  will  you  gat  the 
main  weapon,  money  ?    Though  your  religion  should  open  their 

*  The  time  of  the  Spanish  inraiion,  with  their  invincible  Armado,  as  they  were  pleased  !• 
tern  it ;  though  God  brought  it  to  nothing ;  the  particulars  whereof  are  printed  in  this  col- 
lectioo.    See  Vol.  II.  p.  47,  Ut. 

t  The  day  when  the  Papists  had  contrired  to  destroy  the  three  cst,atesof  the  nation  assembM 
in  Murtiamentv  by  blowioff  them  up  with  gunpowder,  and  since  called,  *  Tlie  Gunpowder  Plqt, 
orTntaioo.' 
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stock' and  treuvre  as  for  a  holy  war,  yet,  in  a  little  tine,  dtlier 
tiietr  stock  or  their  zeal  would  be  spent,  and  then  an  army  io  its 
own  country  cannot  bo  easily  get  bread  by  the  sword,  as  laboar. 
ing  men  can  do  by  the  spade.  For  proof  of  this,  you  may  call  to 
mind  how  that  both  ninip  and  army  were  well  nigh  famished  into  a 
dissolution,  when  the  country  declared  they  would  pay  no  mora 
taxes.  In  audi  necessities,  soldiers,  like  beasts  of  prey,  will  fail 
one  upon  another  and  doTOur  their  keepen  too  ;  and,  if  jou  bf. 
liere  them  to  be  wholly  mercenary,  they  are  ncTcr  so  likely  to  be 
hired  to  a  design  contrary  to  t^eir  former  commission,  as  whm 
their  masters  cannot  pay,  nor  their  enemies  can  be  piaodered,  yet 
will  freely  part  with  money  upon  their  own  terms.  You  see,  sir, 
how  1  hare  followed  your  propagators  through  all,  both  probable 
and  wild  methods,  which  they  can  invent ;  all  which  appearing  on. 
pro6table  and  unlikely,  they  will  not  surely,  like  vain  projectors, 
waste  what  they  hare,  for  that  which  they  can  nerer  obtain.-— 

Your  ScrTant— — . 
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Quarto^  containing  Tkirtj/'Jive  Paga, 

Tiirs  remonstrance  contains  sach  facts  of  treachery  in  the  guardians  ofs  stit^ 
that  of  all  others  boasts  the  roost  of  its  freedom  and  liberty;  and  was  attcnrfid 
with  such  fatal  consequences,  even  a  popular  and  tuiouitooas  seizing  unU't^ 
cution  of  those  traitorsi  wlio  had  received  French  money  to  deccire  and  c<'r* 
ropt  the  deputies  of  the  people  ;  and  to  disable  their  Nation  from  rosLiu;  i»/ 
resistance  to  their  powerful  enemy,  the  French  king :  iliat,  rotihiok*,  tS^e  ▼«» 
remembrance  thereof  should  not  only  deter  every  inlnisier  of  that  state  frj'n 
thenceforward  from  practices  of  the  like  nature,  but  call  upon  clie  whole sra'-' 
of  the  United  Provinces  to  exert  their  liberty,  by  bringing  such  rpi%crfonti  to 
condign  punishment ;  and  to  be  ever  in  readiness  to  repel  thetr  natural  entrni; 
the  French,  and  to  embrace  every  opportunity  of  approving  their  goird  firf«^^^'J'' 
by  duly  eaecoting  those  treaties,  which  the  wisdom  of  their  furcfiitbers  bave  ol)- 
tained  for  the  said  purpose.  And  the  seasonahkness  of  reprinting  this  renwo- 
itrance  Cannot  be  questioned,  if  we  Consider  the  following  pa^sage^  io  >  ^^ 
memorial  prascoted  on  the  17th  of  Augost,  N.  S.  instant,  by  Mr.  Trevofi  nil 
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• 

Bntaniuek  najettjf'tf  miniitcr  plenipotentiary  to  their  Higli  oiightinessea  the 
Saies-^eneral,  at  a  time  that  the  said  repubfick  is  attacked  in  its  barrier  b^  the 
iaid  enemy  of  France,  who  has,  >*ith  little  or  no  resistance,  taken  several  of  tbeir 
strong-holds;  has  threatened  and  atteknpted  to  invade  that  power,  which  not 
only  made  then  a  free  people.  Ijut  has  at  all  tiroes  protected  them  in  their  great <^ 
est  distresses ;  inVhich  thai  great  statesman  not  only  remonstrates  the  hazard  uf 
(he  present  circumstances,  to  which  the  States  are  reduced,  ^ut,  with  a  pen  n<S- 
wajs  inferior  to  the  eloquence  of  Ctcero  himself,  displa3;s  the,  real  advantage 
and  necessity  for  their  preservation,  to  act  vigurgusl^*,  contorroable  to  their  treu* 
ties,  with  their  iaitbful  %)lies  against  their  common  enemy :  For,  883*9  he. 

High  and  Mighty  Lords, 

IT  is  with  great  regret,  that,  in  pursuance  of  the  pressing  com. 
mands  of  the  king  my  master,  I  find  myself  obliged  to  put  your 
High  mightinesses  in  mind,  that  the  term  prescribed  ^so  positirelj 
and  dearly,  by  the  treaty  of  1678,  for  employing  your  good  offi- 
ces with  the  power,  who  was  the  aggressor  in  the  present  war 
against  his  majesty,  expired  some  time  since,  without  their  baring 
ia  any  manner  procured  the  re-establishment  of  the  publick  tran- 
quillity, and  without  his  majesty's  haying  had  the  full  benefit  of 
the  said  treaty. 

His  majesty  is  yery  far  from  intending  to  importnne'your  High 
mightinesses  with  complaints  or  reproaches.  But  what  he  owes  to 
himself  aiid  to  the  publick  security,  does  not  permit  him  to  keep 
silence  any  longer  upon  the  incxecutipn  of  a  treaty,  the  most  im^ 
portant,  and  the  must  essential  of  all  those  which  unite  his  crown 
with  your  state.  The  king  might  naturally  ha?e  promised  himself 
a  more  expeditious  determination,  as  well  from  the  known  good 
faith  of  your  High  mightinesses,  which  was  doubly  engaged  by  the. 
war  declared  at  the  same  time  against  the  queen  of  Hungary,  as 
from  tiie  e?ents  with  which  his  majesty's  requisition  has  been 
followed. 

If  good  faith  did  not  permit  your  High  mightinesses  to  see  your 
allies  attacked,  without  breaking  with  the  aggressor,  your  own 
dignity  allowed  you  >till  less  to  see  yourseWes  attacked  in  so  sen. 
sible  a  part  as  your  barrier,  without  resenting  it,  like  sorereigus  ' 
jealous  of  their  honour,  and  attentive  to  the  preservation  of  their 
rights. 

Whereas  the  state  which,  in  such  circumstances,  would  not  with 
eagerness  and  of  itself  have  sollicited  an  alliance  so  powerful,  as 
that  to  which  the  king  my  master  and  the  Queen  of  Hungary  do 
not  cease  inviting  your  High  mightinesses? 

The  king  hath  set  forth,  with  so  much  strength,  in  his  letter  of 
the  ^Jth  of  last  April,  which  was  delivered  to  your  High  niighti. 
ncsses  upon  the  ^9th  of  the  same  month,  the  justice  of  his  demand; 
your  High  mightinesses  have  yourselves,  as  well  by  your  provisi- 
onal answer,  as  by  the  succours  which  yon  have  furnished  to  his 
majesty,  acknowledged  in  so  direct  a  manner  the  force  of  yonr 
engagements,  that  nothing  remains  for  me  to  do,  but  to  press  the 
intire  accomplishment  of  them. 

Give  me  leave.  High  and  mighty  lords,  to  appeal  to  your  qw« 
voi..vii.  »k 
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conviction,  whether  ihc  good  of  the  common  cause,  whettertlif 
particular  interest  of  the  republick,  have  been  sufficientlj  promo* 
ieU  by  this  indecision,  by  this  cautions  conduct,  which  an  excess  of 
pmdencc  has  dictated  to  your  High  mightinesses  from  tfaebeginniDg 
of  the  troubles  with  which  it  has  pleased  providence  to  visit  Eo. 
rope,  to  this  day,  to  encourage  your  High  mightinesses  to  persist 
in  the  same  metho,d  of  proceeding. 

To  what  a  degree  has  not  this  indecision  frustrated  the  effects  of 
your  most  wise  resolutions?  To  what  a  degree  has  it  not  rendered 
useless  your  best-placed  expences,  and  increased  the  necessitj  of 
them  ? 

What  jealousies,  what  umbrage  has  it  not  given,  and  does  it  not 
still  give  to  the  allies  of  a  good  cause?  What  discouragement  to 
th'j  powers  who  might  increase  the  number  of  them  ?  With  what 
presumption  does  it  not  inspire  our  aggressor  and  his  adherents? 
What  facility  has  it  not  given  them  of  extending  their  views,  and 
bringing  their  pernicious  designs  to  perfection  ? 

Your  High  mightinesses  knowHowvery  unsuccessful  your  pains 
and  efforts  have  been  towards  finishing  the  salutary  work  of  peace, 
the  name  of' which  is  so  often  prostituted.  You  know  to  what  a 
degree  the  ways  of  moderation  have  been  exhausted,  and  how  far 
they  have  been  despised. 

It  is  time  that  the  long  forbearance  of  your  High  mightinesso 
should  be  justified,  by  manifesting  your  true  principles  intheep 
of  your  subjects,  of  your  allies,  and  of  all  Europe. 

Your  High  mightinesses  see  your  most  intimate  and  most  power. 
f ul  friends,  and  your  own  barrier,  attacked  at  once  by  the  same 
power ;  that  very  power  which  drove  the  Queen  of  Hungary  from 
Vienna,  and  which  made  an  attempt  upon  the  throne  of  the  kin^ 
my  master,  has  npw  the  command  at  Menin,  at  Ypres,  at  Fumes, 
after  having  driven  out  the  troops  of  your  High  mightinesses  with 
fire  and  sword.  Will  you  still  hesitate  whether  to  consider  and 
treat  this  power  as  our  common  enemy  ? 

Will  your  High  mightinesses  see  capital  revolutions  happen  dailr 
in  the,  most  flonrislyng  kingdoms,  and  in  the  states  the  least  expo- 
led,  without  being  alarmed  at  them,  and  without  providing  remc 
dies  proportionable  to  the  evil  ?  Let  us  not  trust  solely  to  the  jus. 
tice  of  our  cause ;  the  age  in  which  we  live  pays  respect  to  nothing 
but  force. 

Ambition  And  greediness  have  already  drawn  together  but  too 
many  powers.  Let  virtue,  let  honour,  let  the  principles  of  self- 
preservation  at  last  reunite  the  rest.  And  if  our  engagements,  if 
our  interests  are  not  sufficient  to  that  end,  let  the  common  danger 
induce  us  to  take  this  salutary  resolution;  let  that  move  us  to  look 
for  out  security,  where  only  it  is  to  be  found,  in  our  union  and  in 
our  vigour. 

The  readiness,  with  which  your  High  mightinesses  have  alread/ 
executed  the  treaty  above«mcntioned  in  all  its  provisional  points, 
is  a  sure  pledge  to  his  majesty  for  the  execution  of  the  whole. 
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Move  than  one  cordial  friend,  nnjustly  attacked,  requires  it  of  a 
faithful  ally.  The  tottering  sybtem  of  Europe,  with  which  the  in. 
dependance  of  your  High  mightinesses  is  so  closely  connected,  de- 
mands it.  A  protestant  and  free  nation  *,  the  surest  bulwark  of 
your  state  against  the  attacks  of  powers  f  that  acknowledge  no 
other  tie  towards  tlieir  neighbours,  than  the  submission  to  their' 
wills,  or  their  own  inability  to  extoit  it,  promises  it  to  herself  from 
a  protestant  repubikk,  jealous  of  that  liberty  which  she  has  pur- 
chased  so  dearly,  and  who  has  often  been  the  protectress  of  that  of 
the  republick. 

Let  not  our  actions  falsify  these  glorious  titles ;  bnt  may'onr 
united  efforts  once  more  set .  bounds  to  ambition,  raise  a  new  bar- 
rier in  defence  of  the  publick  iibertiea,  and  bring  back  peace,  jus. 
tice,  and  good  order  into  l^nrope.  . 

Done  at  the  Hague,  this  17th  of  August,  1744. 

Signed, 

EGBERT  TREVOR. 

EVERT  one,  not  without  reason,  stands  amased,  not  being  able 
to  apprehend  how  it  is  possible,  that,  in  less  than  forty  days, 
the  king  of  France*  should  subdue  above  forty  cities  and  eminent 
fortresses,  formerly  belonging  to  this  state. 

A  disgrace  to  our  nation,  and  a  blot  so  great,  that  it  is  never  to 
be  washed  off  from  the  not  suDiciently  famous  Batavians. 

Yet,  if  the  reader  pleases  seriously  to  consider  the  following  re- 
lation^ I  doubt  not  but  he  will  in  some  measure  be  SAtisHed. 

My  opinion  then  is,  that  the  king  of  France  did  not  make  so 
preat  a  progress  purely  by  force  of  arms,  but  by  the  concurrence 
and  assistance  of  some  governors  of  this  country;  (Oh  that  they 
had  nevor  been  so!)  who,  being  bought  thereto,  inatead  of  fathers, 
became  traitors  of  our  native  country,  which  to  demonstrate  clearly 
we  are  to  consider, 

That  the  King  of  France  did  no  way  surprise  ui,  but  gave  ns 
snfTfcient  warning  before-hand;  as  well  with  words  tp  our  ambas- 
sacfors,  as  in  deeds  with  his  great  preparations  made  by  him,  be- 
yond any  example,  through  his  whole  dominions;  as  also  by  his 
majesty's  erecting  several  unheard  of  magazines,  as  well  in  his  own 
realm,  as  without,  nay,  on  our  frontiers  at  Nuys.  The  prepara- 
tions whereof  were  ho  great,  that  an  experienced  officer,  who  hath 
borne  great  commands  in  the  German  wars,  as  also  under  the  King 
of  Sweden,  Denmark,  and  other  princes,  coming  to  compliment  the 
Lord  of  Amerongen,  who  at  that  time  was  on  the  behalf  of  this  ' 
state  at  Cologi)e,  taking  an  opportunity  to  view  the  forementioned 
magazine,  declared  to  me  at  his  return,  that  he  had  never  seen  nor 
heard  of  the  like;  believing  it  to  be  sufficient  to  contain  provision 
and  ammunition  enough  for  two,  nay  three  hundred  thousand  men. 

That  he  could  not  see  this  state  was  concerned  thereat,  askin 

•  Grtal  BylUia.  t  rrauce. 
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moreorer,  If  they  ditl  not  intend  to  defend  their  counfry,  beeaasc 
they  made  such  small  preparationB  for  the  defence  thereof?  That 
the  ashes  ought  to  be  stirred,  and  the  fire  extioguished^  before  tiie 
flame  grew  too  big. 

I  confess,  that,  at  that  time,  I  little  regarded  this  saymg;  be. 
cause,  according  to  my  duty,  I  censured  faTourably,  and  expected 
nothing  but  good  and  faithfulness  from  our  goTemors ;  but  I  lave, 
by  the  sorrowful  erent,  found  that  I  might  not,  without  a  good 
argument,  hare  condescended  to  the  forementioned  officer's  opinion. 

For  who  knows  not  that  the  first  care  of  a  goTemor,  for  tlu 
defence  of  his  country,  ought  to  consist, 
'  In  erectiUg  suiticient  magazmes,  fortifying  of  towns  and  castles? 

Furnishing  the  same  towns,   and  fortresses,  with  valiant  tod 
faithful  goTemors  and  commanders,  sufficient  garisons,  trenches, 
and  ammunition  for  war,  and  especially,  to  deprire  the  enemj  of 
as  much  ammunition,  and  men,  as  possible.     But  let  us  eunine 
whether  any  of  all  these  things  were  done  with  vigour,  and  we 
shall,  to  our  sorrow,  and  irreparable  loss  and  disgrace,  rather  find 
the  contrary  to  have  been  acted  by  the  wicked  and  strange  direc- 
tions of  those  corrupt  governors :  For  notwithstanding  it  was  wdl 
known,  that,  at  the  beginning  of  the  Ring  of  France's  preparati. 
ons  for  war,  there  scarce  was  any  salt-petre  in  Europe,  but  what 
•  was  in  the  hands  of  the  Netherland. East- India  company;  and) 
notwithstanding  it  was  profff^red  the  state  by  the  said  companj, 
yet  they  refused  the  same,  and  rather  desired  that  it  should  be  sent 
to  France,  and  so  serve  as  a  knife  to  cut  the  throat  of  the  Nether. 
'  lands  at  once;  which  Was  not  sufficient,  for,  besides  that  (instead 
of  publishing  edicts  to  prevent  the  transporting  of  ammunition  to 
the  enemy,  which  ought  to  have  been  their  chief  care)  theyencou. 
raged  and  maintained  the  sending  of  all  necessaries  for  war  to  the 
enemy:  Of  the  truth  whereof  every  one  may  be  assured,  since  it 
may  be  heard  from  the  mouth  of  the  Lord  J  ucchen,  Governor  of 
Wesel,  yet  living  in  the  Hague,  that  his  excellency,  about  four  or 
five  months  ago,  being  advised,  in  a  letter  by  a  loyal  subject,  that 
four  ships,  laden  with  powder  and  shot,  and  other  ammunition  for 
war,  were  coming  up  the  Rhine,  to  pass  by  Wesel;  a4^ding,  more- 
over, the  merchants  names,  that  had  sold  and  bought  it,  where  it 
w^s  laden,  what  powder-mill  the  powder  came  from,,  and  from 
whom  the  other  stores,  &c.  and  that  the  master  of  the  ship  had  a 
pass-port  from  Cologne;  nay,  that  it  was  to  be  carried  to  Nnys, 
into  the  French  magazine ;    advising  him  also,  that,  by  vertao  of  a 
certain  order  (sent  to  his  excellency  some  years  ago,  that,  if  the 
Bishop  of  Munster  should  make  any  invasion)  he  wodld  please  lo 
stop  the  said  ships;    whereupon,  going  himself  to  the  Rhine,  he 
asked.  Whether  any  persons  had  seen  such  ships  pass  by,  as  vert 
mentioned  in  his  letter  of  advice  ?  (Because  this  is  a  very  remark- 
able business,  I  think,  it  will  not  seem  amiss  to  give  an  accoout  of 
the  circumstances  thereof.)  When  one  of  the  standers-by,  aoswer* 
ing,  said,    that  two  such-like  ships  were  -past  by,  apdgoneup 
higher;  that  they  were  laden  with  powder,  shot,  and  other  amma- 
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uilibn)  which)  instead  of  being  unladen  at  Cologne,  according  to 
the  pass-port,  were  carried,  and  put  into  the  French  magazine  at 
Nuys :  That  he  had  this  account  from  one  of  the  masters  of  the 
Tcssels  that  were  returned  fsom  thence,  Tery  much  discontented 
Uiat  he  had  been  forced  to  unlade  contrary  to  his  pass.port« 

The  governor,  hereupon,  sending  for  the  foremcntioned  master 
of  the  vessel,  and  having  understood  the  truth,  according  to  the 
foremen tioned  relation  from  his  own  moiith;  moreover,  that^  there 
was  a  third  vessel  laden  with  the  same  sort  of  goods  yet  below  We. 
sel,  and  coming  up  the  Rhine.  ■  Whereupon,  staying  till  the  even- 
ing, and  not  seeing  the  said  ship,  the  governor,  fearing  that  she 
might  pass  by  in  the  night,  sent  some  musqueteers  thither,  strictly 
commanding  them  to  enter  and  stdy  in  the  vessel  till  it  should  come 
up  to  the  city,  and  be  searched  by  his  excellency:  Who,  on  the 
following  day,  examining  the  said  ship,  found  the  same  to  be  laden 
as  before ;  when,  taking  the  pass- port  from  the  master,  he  imme- 
diately caused  it  to  be  exactly  copied ;  and,  keeping  the  original, 
sent  the  copy  with  the  post,  who  went  away  that  day,  or  else  an 
express  had  been  sent  to  the  state,  or  council  of  stdtc,  whom  he 
informed,  in  a  letter,  all  what  had  happened ;  and  therefore  desired 
speedy  orders  how  he  should  govern  himself  in  this  affair. 

There  was,  at  that  time,  but  little  powder  and  shot  in  Wesd  ; 
so  that  the. governor  was  not  a  kittle  rejoiced,  hoping,  that,  by 
this  opportunity,  the  city  would  be  well  provided  at  a  small  charge 
to  the  country. 

But  J  instead  that  the  said  ship  should  unlade  there,  the  gover. 
nor  received  an  order,  signed  by  the  secretary,  that  he  should  not 
only  free  the  vessel  which  he  had  stopped,  but  also  permit  all  ships, 
th4t  had  such  pass-ports,  to  pass  freely,  and  unmolested,  on  their 
way ;  which  his  excellency  immediately  condescended  to. 

Two  days  after  past  by  another  ship,  that  had  twice  as  much  am- 
munition a-board  her  as  one  of  the  former,  and  from  time  to  time 
several  others  of  the  same  nature  steering  the  same  course. 

Whilst  the  governor,  from  that  time  forward,  sellicited  the 
codncil,  that  the  city  Wescl,  being  so  considerable  a  town,  and  of 
such  great  consequence  to  the  state,  ought  to  have  six- thousand 
men  in  garison,  and  snfficicnt  trenches  and  ammunition ;  all  which 
the  governor  oftentimes  requested  in  his  letters  to  the  council  of 
state;  who,  at  last,  gave  orders  for  the  making  of  trenches  about 
the  said  city,  and  furnishing  the  same  with  all  manner  of  neces- 
saries. 

But,  instead  of  putting  a  garison  of  six-thousand  men  into  the 
same,  they  drew  immediately  thirteen  troops  of  horse,,  and  twelve 
companies  of  foot,  all  stout  and  able  men,  out  of  it,  and  put  a  few 
companies,  consisting,  the  greatest  part,  of  unexperienced  youths  in 
their  stead ;  of  which  the  governor  hath  often  complained ;  and,  to 
secure  this  considerable  city  the  more  to  the  enemy,  they  (under 
preteaee  that  the  Governor  Jncchcn  should  come  and  give  their 
High  mightinesses  an  account  in  person  at  the  Hague*)  put  in  ano- 
ther governor;   and,  how  honourably  he  hath  carried  himself  in 
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the  defence  of  that  city,  appears  by  the  crent,  Exiiuf  aetapro' 
baiU,  The  like  pretence  they  had  to  turn  other  f^drernors,  as  ap- 
pears chiefly  by  Colonel  d'Ossery,  an  Irishman,  and  a  Roman 
Catholick,  whose  Ttllainies,  and  traiterous  actions,  have  been  nnu 
nifested  formerly  in  his  S'^rvices  under  other  princes,  and  one, 
whose  correspondence  with  the  enemy,  and  notorious  treasons 
concerning  the  business  of  Rynbork,  are  at  large  related,  in  a  cct- 
tiun  paper  delirered  by  the  Captains  Vytenbo^aert  and  Clark,  to 
his  highness  the  Prince  of  Orange,  and  the  council  of  the  state; 
and  also  in  a  certain  apology  of  the  Crorernor  of  Bassem,  and  a 
comment  on  the  letter  from  Tondlemonde,  all  extant  in  print,  to 
which  I  refer  you ;  wherein  also  you  have  an  account,  how  that 
the  garisons  of  the  city  of  Rynberk,  (notwithstanding  it  was  so 
considerable  a  fortress  to  this  state)  were  not  sufficient  to  defend 
half  the  countersharps ;  and  therefore  might  easily  (by  the  trea- 
chery of  D'Ossery,  and  the  falseness  of  the  goTcrnor  Bassem)  be 
conqnei'ed  by  the  enemies.  And  indeed,  this  D'Ossery  following, 
forsooth,  the  exam;)lea  of  the  honourable  lords  and  orerseers  of 
this  foremen tioned  work,  in  their  countcrFeit  fatherly  care,  beha- 
Tcd  himself  no  doubt.so  honourably  in  the  defence  of  this  city,  that 
he  well  deserred  a  triumphant  gallows  of  a  considerable  height,  not 
only  for  his  own  falseness,  but  because  so  many  loyjil  olitcers, 
which  undoubtedly  were  in  garison  there,'  were  deluded,  by  his 
base  designs  and  treacheries,  to  their  utter  ruin. 

And,  for  the  better  carrying  on  of  these  traiterous  conrscs, 
three  tiegiments  more  were  sent  to  Maestricht,  after  it  was  suffici- 
ently provided,  so  that  in  all  probability  the  enemy  (finding  that 
place  so  fortiBed)  should  pass  by  there,  and  come  fiHt  to  Hyaberic 
and  Wesel.  At  the  same  time  when  the  news  came  to  an  assembly 
of  a  province,  now  in  the  enemy's  possession,  that  there  were 
three  regiments  more  put  into  Maestricht,  it  was  said,  that  his 
highness,  the  Prince  of  Orange,  had  writ  in  a  letter,  (hat  he  did 
much  wonder,  that  such  an  extraordinary  care  was  taken  for  that 
city  only,  whenas  it  would  be  more  necessafy  to  look  after  other 
towns,  which  were  of  as  great  consequence  to  the  state.  This  1 
was  informed  by  a  person,  whose  fortune  it  was  to  be  present  at 
that  assembly. 

I  also  heard,  at  that  time,  that  a  certain  governor,  l)cing  excH- 
ingly  troubled,  said,  *  What  doth  all  this  tend  to?  I  do  not  WU^ 
the  carriage  of  affairs,  for  wa  are  like  to  lose  our  country  fdr  *^"* 
of  men,  having  twenty-five  thousand  short  of  what  is  absolntely 
necessary.* 

*  And  what  was  the  reason  ?' 

They  made  a  great  shew  of  raisingmen,  but  they  acted  alMh"'?^ 
contrary. 

For  notwithstanding  the  first  levies  were  ma^e  t\ith  great  trou- 
ble out  of  the  counti;y,   and  we  were  assured,  that  by  the  w»"? 
men  that  were  likewise  raised  there  by  others,   the  govcrfiors  o 
those  places  liad  taken  air  occasion  strictly  to  forbid  the  same,  in- 
somuch that  we  knew,  there  was  not  one  place,  nay  not  one  ^^^^ 
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of  land  out  of  our  own  dominions  left,  where  we  were  permitted 
to  levy  any  forces.  Yet,  ncyerlheless,  under  a  pretence  for  tjic 
good  of  the  country,  it  was  strictly  forbid  b^f-  an  edict,  not  to  raise 
any  men  within  our  dominions,  but  in  such  placet  where,  we  knew 
before,  there  was  not  a  man  to  be  had. 

Nay,  these  officer:;,  (which,  for  the  mast  part  were  Roman  Ca« 
tholicks)  knowing  the  un\wlHugncss  of  men  to  stay  with  them, 
were  forced  to  raise  two  or  throe  times  the  men  that  otherwise 
would  have  served,  to  the  great  exhausting  of  the  publick  trca- 
sureS)  and  their  own  estates:  And  ycl  tUvy  could  nut  keep  so  oia- 
ny  of  them  together,  as  to  make  half  a  copipany  at  their  place  of 
rendezvous.  Whereupon  the  captains  making  a  complaint  to  the 
governors,  that  it  was  a  common  practice  of  the  soldiers,  to  take 
their  money,  and  afterwards  to  desert  their  colours ;  and  desiring 
that  these  things  might, be  remedied;  they  shrunk  up  their  shouU 
ders,  saying,  it  was  not  in  their  power  tahelp  it.  These  disor- 
ders thereupon  of  beating  of  drums  within  the  country  m4s  left  off, 
and  the  discourse  amongst  the  officers  being,  that  Holland  had  mo« 
ney  enough^  and  consequently  might  have  men  at  all  times. 

The  other  great  levies  and  treaties  with  the  Foreign  princes,  viz, 
Btandenburgh,  Lunenbnrgh,  and  others,  were  appointed  to  be, 
against  that  time,  when  they  hoped  and  judged  that  all  things  would 
be  lost:  Notwithstanding  it  might  have  been  sooner  accomplished, 
and  more  effectually,  the  princes  themselves  having  proffered  their 
assistance. 

The  ratification  of  the  treaty,  being  also  kept  close  till  the  last 
hour,  deprived  our  ambassadors  from  making  a  conclusion. 

Wc  may  be  informed  from  the  ambassadors,  that  were  sent  to 
Brandenburgh,  and  now  residing  in  the  Hague,  that  they  received 
the  ratification  .at  Hamboroogh,  not  licfore  the  beginning  of  July, 
new  stile. 

The  same  Lords  ambassadors  declare  to  the  whole  world,  that 
the  states  themselves  may  justly  be  blamed  for  the  so  late  coming 
down  of  the  auxiliary  troops.  That  at  first  his  Highness  the  Duke 
of  Brandenburgh  was  treated  withal,  as  if  they  would  have  bonght 
a  dish  of  fish  of  him,  That  afterwards  his  highness,  instead  of  be- 
ing pressed  on,  advised  our  ambassador  to  stir  up  his  lords  and 
masters,  about  the  furthering  of  affairs ;  saying,  moreover,  my 
lord,  you  have  traitors  in  your  country,  matters  are  very  ill  ma- 
naged there.  I  am  also  assured,  and  it  may  likewise  be  heard, 
from  the  forementioned  ambassadors,  that  the  treaty  with  the  prin- 
ces of  Lunenbnrgh  arid  Brunswick  was  broke  off  only  upon  a  dif- 
ference of  five-thousand  rix-dollars. 

But  note,  they  would  rather  want  the  favour. of  those  princes, 
and  the  eight-thousand  and  seven  men  which  they  would  have  sent 
this  state. 

What  do  you  think  (said  one  of  the  same  ambassadors  to  mc 
not  long  since)  if  all  the  auxiliary  troops  had  come  down  in  Maj , 
would  the  Frenchmen  have  gotten  into  our  country  with  so  much 
tfaseas  they  have  done?  But,  what  shall  we  say!  it  was  designed 
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80^  ambassadors  were  sent  to  all  princes  and  potentates,  when  we 
were  assured  that  the  army,  by  the  unhandsome  proMdings  of 
some,  which  shall  be  nameless,  were  all  blocked  np-;  aad,  howoaf 
ambassadors  managed  their  affairs  in  En;;land,  I  shall  omit  to  men^ 
tion.  De  Groot  would  also  have  made  no  better  end. of  his  am. 
bassj  in  France,  had  he  not  been  seconded  by  his  brother-io-Uw, 
that  honest  patriot,  Mombst.  One  man  was  not  sufficient,  there-< 
fore  we  mast  hate  a  secoiid.  In  short,  affairs  were  well  oidered, 
our  magazines  exhausted,  and  the  enemy^s  filled. 

Levies  wcfe  ordered  to  be  raised  in  such  pUces,  where  we  knew 

it  was  forbidden  and  impossible  to  be  performed ;  and  where  auzi^ 

'liaries  were  proffered,   and  might  be  had  with  ease,   those  were 

slighted,  and  pat  off  till  such  t^me,  as  we  supposed,  ttkej  would  be 

tieedles<  and  too  late. 

Most  of  the  tiarisons,  and  eminent  places,  were  either  rery  badly, 
or  not   at  all  fortified.     Others,  which  «hame  forced   thdTn   to 
strengthen,  wanted 'one  thing  or  other,  to  make  them  insuffideot 
for  defence;'  for  tliose  that  had  men  enough  were  unproWded  of 
trenches  and  ammunition,  and  those,  which  were  stored  withpow^ 
der,<  shot,  and  other  necessaries,  wanted  men.     And  those  places, 
which  We  knew  the  enemy  would  not  meddle  withal,  were  cronded 
with  more  men  than  were  needful.     What  shall  we  judge  of  the 
eraciuation  of  the  strong  city  and  fortress  de  Graffe,  and  the  (Ton. 
trivance,  that  the  whole   garisCon  marching  thither,   according  to 
order,  were  surprised  by  the  enemy,  who  undoubtedly  had  notice 
thereof,  and  twenty-six  of  theif  colours  taken  from  them  ?  Nay, 
we  may  justly  stand  amazed,    to  imagine,  how  it  is  possible,  that 
whole  proTinco*!,  as  Overyssel  and  Utrecht,  should  be  delivered  op 
in  one  day.     And  ^^  hereon  depends  that  riddle,  that  the  old  expe* 
rienced  sojdiers,  which  were  kept  prisoners  in  the  churches  of  the 
conquere<l  towns,  should  not  be  taken  notice  of,  and  yet  beat  the 
drums  daily  for  new  men;  seeming  rather  willing  to  give  twenty, 
nay,  thirty  gilders  for  new  and  unexperienced  men,  than  for  the 
old  ten  or  twelve,  for  which  they  might  be  ransomed. 

Who  thought  ever  to  have  lived  to  see  these  times  in  our  pro- 
vinces, that  we  must  go  begging  from  door  to  door  for  the  horse, 
men,  and  permit  them  to  go  away  for  want  of  money,  a^  hath  hap- 
pened in  this  conjuncture  in  Groningen ;  from  whence  I  had  ad- 
vice thereof  from  a  person,  who  was  an  eye-witness  thereto.  When 
God  intends  to  punish  a  country,  he  deprives  loyal  governors  of 
their  wisdom,  and  permits  the  wicked  to  use  the  same  to  the  des- 
truction thereof. 

A  certaiil  member  of  the  states  of  Holland,  not  long  before  the 
inarch  of  the  enemy,  discoursing  to  one  of  his  fratcroity,  about  (he 
condition  wherein  the  magazines  were,  said,/ That  the  magazine  of 
Holland  was  so  well  furnished,  that,  though  the  wars  confinued 
two  years,  it  was  sufficient  of  itself,  without  any  more  supplies ; 
and  now,  when  too  late,  great  complaints  were  made,  that  there 
was  no  place  provided,  every  one  calling  for  powder,  shot,  and 
other  ammunition  for  war;   and  they  were  directed  to  magazines, 
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%hich  from  time  to  time  were  emptied,  and  conseqoentlj  had  no- 
thing  left ;  the  said  lord  was  asked  by  his  associate,  Where  that 
great  and  well  famished  magazine  was,  of  which  his  excellency  had 
boasted  of  so  mnth  not  long  before ;  whereupon  shrinking  lip  his 
shoulders,  he  said,  that  his  meaning  was,  it  would  serre  (p  furnish 
Holland  only,  but  none  of  the  other  provinces;  which  this  lord, 
'  who,  a  few  days  ago,  gare  me  an  account  thereof,  resented  rery 
strangely. 

Nay,  that  which  is  more,  our  whole  army,  being  before  Yssel, 
was,  two  days  before  Whitsuntide,  so  ill  provided  of  powder  and 
shot,  that,  in  case  of  an  attack,  they  would  not  have  t>een  able  to 
defend  themseWes  above  twenty* four  hours. 

Some  of  the  deputies  upon  the  report,  which  w^s  on  Wbitsun* 
tnonday,  that  the  French  had  taken  Burick,  coming  from  Nime* 
gnen  tosoUicit  the  lords  deputies  that  were  in  the  field,  for  powder 
and  shot,  received  for  answer.  That  they  could  not  spare  them 
any;  which  was  also  told  me  at  the  same  time  by  *a governor  of 
Nimegoen. 

But  Kirk-Patrick,  Governor  of  Ilertogenbosch,  took  better 
care  for  his  government,  sending  the  last  week  a  Ibt,  to  the  coun. 
cil  of  state,  of  all  things  which  he  wanted. 

And  to  shew  that  his  Highness,  the  Prince  of'  Orange,  used 
more  than  ordinary  care  and  endeavours,  he  sent  the  governor,, 
whilst  the  citj,  committed  to  his  care,  was  blocked  up  or  l>e8ieged, 
■  to  fetch  powder,  shot,  and  cannon,  \yhich  the  said  governor  ob- 
tained; but  then  he  coukl  not  find  a  vessel  that  either  would  or 
could  undertake  to  carry  the  same  thither,  of  which  .the  governor 
hath  made  great  complaints,  here  to  several  persons.  Now  whe* 
ther  this  governor  was  blinded  by  the  orders  of  his  masters,  that  he 
could  not  sec  the  foremen  tinned  defects  before,  or  whether  the 
overseers  of  our  country's  welfare  judged,  that  it  was  of  small  con* 
sequence  to  this  state,:  to  preserve  this  fortress,  the  magistrates  for- 
merly were  not  of  that  opinion  ;  but  the  times  change, 

Terapora  matantur  et  nos  matamur  in  illls. 

• 

The  king  of  France  needed  not  to  use  any  force  upon  the 
works,  which,  with  so  much  c^reand  labour,  were  made  along  the 
YsscI,  for  a  far  easier  way  was  shewn  him,  to  come  through  the 
river  Rhine,  and  so  to  fall  into  the  heart  of  our  country. 

To  which  the  treacherous  Momba  was  no  small  instrument,  hav. 
ing  so  well  ordered  that  ailair  beforehand  in  France,  with  his  ho- 
nest brother  de  Groot,  that  by  what  means  I  know  not  he  was 
made  chief  commander  of  that  part  of  our  militia,  which  were  ap. 
pointed  for  the  defence  of  that  station :  When  this  traitor,  instead 
of  charging  his  regiment  to  be  careful  in  defending  their  post,  and 
eucouraging  them  to  oppose  their  enemies,  gave  orders  to  march  up 
within  a  mile  from  Nimeguen,  and  so  to  leave  that  station. 

Which  when  told  to  his  highness  the  Prince  of  Orange,  who  ex. 
tremely  wondered  thereat,  an  express  order  was  immediately  sent, 
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tbat  they  ^kouki  iostantly  draw  down  to  the  forementiOBed  statioa 
again,  and  endeavour  by  all  roeani  possible  to  defend  the  same. 

But,  before  they  could  approach  the  same,  the  enemy  was  abo?e 
half  over  the  Rhine,  so  that  our  forces,  which  were  to  keep  thai 
station,  were  as  if  brought  to  their  slaughter,  and  those  of  AUa, 
his  regiment  most  of  them  slain;  as  a  lieutenant,  under  the  Ucate* 
nant-colonel  of  this  regiment  informed  me,  as  he  was  coming  aUmg 
with  twenty. eight  men  which  he  had  picked  up  from  sererai  com* 
panics,  after  the  passage  through  the  Rhine  was  opened  to  the 
enemy :  . 

Et  hinc  nobis  hodierns  ili»  Lachrymae. 

Now  whether  that  great  faTourite  of  (he  enemies  can,  by  means 
of  his  correspondence,  free  his  brother-in-law  Momba,  from  the 
punishment  due  to  him,  for  the  horrid  slaughter  occasioned  by  his 
means,  and  for  betraying  of  our  native  country,  the  time  wiU  learn 
lis.  But  we  hope,  that  his  conscience  will  check  him  for  bis  own 
Tillainies,  that  he  will  not  tliink  of  acting  any  more,  if  it  be  possi- 
ble for  a  mag{>y  to  leave  off  hopping. 

One  of  the  lords  deputies  of  the  field  (as  I  was  told  by  an  eminent 
member  of  their  excellencies  the  high  and  mighty  states  of  Holland) 
being  asked,  How  aftairs  were  ordered,  that  such  small  endearours 
were  used  to  oppose  the  enemy?'  he  answered,  ^  That  he  could 
give  no  other  reason,  but  that  they  had  no  secret  correspondence, 
to  give  tbem  any  account  of  the  enemies  designs,  of  which  they 
were  altogether  ignorant. 

But  this  brother,  and  his  accomplices,  had  too  much  knowledge 
of  the  enemies  designs,  and  were  too  much  concerned  therewith. 

For,  as  I  am  informed,  Momba  would  endeavour  to  clear  him- 
self by  the  letters  from  the  forementioned  lord:  And  undoubtedly 
that  was  the  reason,  that  when  his  highness  the  Prince  of  Orange 
was  of  opinion  that  the  enemy  ought  to  be  opposed  sometimes  in 
one,  and  then  in  another  place  (to  which  there  then  presented 
good  opportunities)  and  desiring  hereon  the  advice  or  order  of  the 
lords  deputies,  he  never  could  get  any  thing  else  from  them,  but 
shrunk  up  shoulders,^ and  many  eipressions  of  difficulties,  never 
consenting,  nor  absolutely  disapproving  of  his  highnesses  proposals: 
but  all  things  in  suspense  tied  up  as  it  were  his  highness^  hands, 
that  he  could  not  do  any  thing  in  the  defence  of  onr  native 
country. 

Every  one  may  jusUy  stand  amazed,  to  consider  how  it  is  possi- 
ble that  all  thin£;s  should  be  thus  strangely  carried,  when  there  were 
and  are  still  so  many  loyal  governors  at  the  helm.  For  my  part, 
I  can  satisfy  myself,  when  I  think  on  the  wonderful  carriage  of 
officers,  and  strange  government  which  hath  been  of  late ;  to  con- 
sider the  power  and  sway,  which  that  great,  and  I  must  confess 
most  wise  pensionary  (I  could  wish  to  God  that  his  wisdom  had 
.  been  employed  for  the  good  of  the  country)  John  de  Witt  bore, 
during  the  time  of  his  being  pensionary. 

Ilalh  not  he,  under  a  pretence  of  freedom,  brought  as  into'  the 
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greatest  slorery  of  the  world  ?  Were  bis  mtendioiis  from  the  be« 
giaaing  till  the  last  aught  else?  And  did  his  malicious  goveroing 
tend  to  any  other  end,  than  to  root  out  and  diminish  the  lustre  of 
that  illustrioos  house  of  Orange  and  Nassau  ? 

Is  there  any  one  person  that  can  be  said  to  be  ignorant  thereof  ? 
Can  there  be  a  greater  institution  of  slavery  thought  on  in  the 
world,  than  to  force  the  whole  state^  as  it  were,  against  their  con** 
sciences,  to  suppress  the  Prince  of  Orange?     Whose  predeces* 
sors,  of  blessed  memory,  may,  next  to  God,  only  be  said  to  have 
brought  lis  to  this  our  freedom,  with  great  effusion  of  blood,  and 
Tast  ex  pence  of  money.     Nay,   to  oblige  them  selves  thereto  by 
oath.      We  become  slaves,  when  we  are  deprived  of  oui;  liberty, 
but  slaves  of  slaves,  nay  slaves  of  sin,  when  we  are  prevented  from 
doing  of  good,  and,  forced  by  an  oath  to  do  evil.     No.  governors 
were  admitted  to  the  regency,  but  with  taking  this  oath  ;  and  so^ 
in  the  beginning  of  their  office,  were  forcrd  to  make  themselves 
guilt)  of  so  abomihable,  and    before  God  and  the  world, .  horrid 
sin  of  ingratitude ;  a  sin,  which  not  only  carries  so  many  unheard 
of  oaths  along  with  it,  bat  is  also  the  occasion  of  so  great  etfusion 
of  blood  in  our  native  country.     A  sin,  which  can.,  and  "may  be 
said  to  have  given  the  Almighty  God  sufficient  reason  utterly  to 
deprive  us  again  of  our  so  dear  bought  freedom,  and  bring  us  to  a 
greater  slavery  than  ever  we  were  in  before.    \¥hat  man,  how  pru- 
detit  soever  he  be,  can  apprehend  how  it  is  possible  that  one  man 
should  inf-ct  and  poison  a  whole  state,  wherein  there  hre  so  many 
wise,  honourable,  and  loyal  regents  and  loi^s,  to  oblige  them, 
selves,  and  their  successors,  as  much  as  in  them  lay,  by  an  oath, 
to  such  a  ruinous  and  ever-crying . sin  of  ingratitude?     And  yetj 
nerertheless,  it  was  done,  for,  not  above  eight  or  ten  days  before 
the  strange  revolution,  the  Pensionary  of  Harlem  was  forced,  at 
the  court.,  to  swear  to  the  forementionod  perpetual  edict.     Thus 
to  renew  and  increase  the  crying  and  blood-guilty  sin  of  our  coun^ 
try !    1  tremble,  when  I  remember,  that,  some  years  ago,  I  acci- 
dentally lighted  on  a  book,  wherein,  instead  of  mentioning  the  vir^ 
tues  of  the  praiseworthy  and  ncver.suificiently  famous  Princes  of 
Orange,  stood  written  with  an  accursed  and  devilish  pen,  that  there 
were  no  virtues  of  the  Princes  to  boast  of,  but  their  vices,  as, 
whoring,  adultery,  drunkenness,  and  the  like,  were  at  large  dc« 
scribed,  and  attributed  to  every  prince.    Who  doth  not  stand  ama- 
zed at  the  hearing  hereof,  and  the  more,  when  they  know,  that  this 
was  not  only  sold  piiblickly,  but  was  also  licensed,  and  printed, 
with  authority  from  the  state  ?     The  Counsellori^Peasionary  Iiad 
sufficienlly  examined  the  same,  and  supplied  all  the  defects,  and 
esteemed  the  writer  hereof  as  a  loyal  subject,  calling  him  the  de* 
fender  of  the  country's  freedom.     But,  if  any  thing  in  that  nature 
had  been  done  to  the  prejudice  of  that  long  John,  or  aught  had 
been  writ  of  any  of  his  relations,  would  not  the  writer  thereof - 
have  been  prosecuted  with  fire  and  sword,  and  the  printed  pa];$er, 
or  book,  immediately  taken  and  burnt  ?  What  hath  not  this  grand 
designer,  with  the  help  of  his  accomplices,  and  hired  slaves,  which 
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he  rewarded,  by  giTing  them  lereral  offices,  done  to  execnte  Ui 
treacherous  and  wicked  desi^s  ?  See  farther.  No  sooiier  were 
the  keys  of  our  native  country  (always  so  highly  esteemed,  and  pre. 
served,  with  great  care  and  circumspection)  yillainously  given  into 
the  hands  of  the  enemy,  but  we  began  to  help  him  to  open  the 
gates'  also.  Who  could  ever  dream  of  such  actions  ?  No  books 
afford  the  like  example.  Peter  de  Groot,  that  perjured  and  disfao- 
nonrable  wretch,  is  to  make  peace. 

To  which  purpose  he  had  a  blank  commission  from  the  wboie 
state  (without  any  instructions  according  to  which  he  might  go- 
Tern  himself)  to  treat  i^ith  the  enemy ;  and,  to  speak  plain,  (o 
make  an  absolute  agreement  for  our  dear  bought  freedom,  reltgioo, 
and  native  country. 

It  would  sooner  have  seemed  to  me,  and  all  the  world,  a  fable 
than  a  truth,  had  it  not  appeared  plainly  out  of  the  printed  letter 
sent  from  the  lords,  the  States  of  Zealand,  who  manifested  tbeir 
fidelity  and  great  fatherly  care,  and  also  declared,  that,  not  with- 
out  great  reason,  they  could  not  consent  to  snch  an  unlimited  power 
as  de  Groot  had  given  him ;  that  it  was  an  unheard  of' thing  in  the 
government  of  this  country  (tpsissima  verba  epitiokg)  to  gire 
-full  power  to  a  deputed  person,  to  treat  with  a  potentate;  bat 
much  less  with  a  publick  enemy  :  Moreover,  saying  plainly,  that 
they  (nota  bene)  justly  suspected  this  contrary  way  of  acting,  and 
that  it  gave  them  an  apprehension  that  the  enemy  would  thrrebj 
be  encouraged  to  propose  such  conditions  to  such  a  deputy,  which 
never  can  nor  must  be  treated  of,  viz.  their  religion,  freedom,  and 
the  lawful  government  of  these  countries. 

And,  how  the  forementioned  three  points  would  have  been  main- 
tained by  snch  a  deputy,  who  is  a  notonous  atheist,  a  slave  to  the 
enemy,  boughtto  the  destruction  of  our  whole  government,  erery 
one  may  easily  judge.  Just  at  the  time  when  this  commission  was 
finished,  and  do  Groot  yet  in  the  Hague  ready  on  his  deparitore,  I 
had  the  honour  to  speak  with  one  of  my  very  good  friends  and  a 
member  of  the  High  and  mighty  States  of  Holland,  who,  on  myco- 
rious  question  of;  ^  What  news  ?'  Changing  his  countenance  (as  if 
things  did  not  go  according  to  his.  mind)  was  pleased  to>  say :  '  ^< 
shall  in  short  have  a  peace,  but  I  fear  a  sorrowful  one.' 

De  Groot  goeth  to  the  king  of  France,  and  hath  pleinpoU' 
vour. 

When  asking  amazedly,  <  How  will  it  be  then  V  His  excellency 
replied,  ^  there  is  a  blank  charter  to  be  laid  before  the  king,  93^^ 
his  majesty  is  to  write.' 

On  which  I  answered,  ^  Then  de  Groot  is  a  great  prophet;  for 
this  moming^a  certain  lord  informed  me  (as  indc^  it  was  trae)  (bit 
the  forementioned  do  Groot,  about  three  months  before,  discour- 
sing with  him  the  said  lord,  saying  that  our  native  country  ^^ 
threatened  with  a  great  and  terrible  war:'  De  Groot  answenng 
said,  ^  Pish !  pish !  I  do  not  see  any  such  great  difficulty  theran ; 
I  do  believe  that  the  king  of  France  will  at  the  first  take  some  of 
our  cities,  which  we  cannot  hinder  him  from,  but  (nota)  1$  I " 
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Groot  (stiikiog  on  his  breast)  will  make  peace  with  the  king  of 
France  in  the  field  about  three  months  hence.' 

Attd  observe  the  time,  whi/rein  he  receired  his  forementioned 
loommission,  was  about  so  long  after. 

The  lord,  hereupon  discoursing  liberally  with  me,  said,  that  he 
beliered  the  same,  because  de  Groot  was  a  person  exoeedinglj- 
telf^opinionated ;  and  that  not  long  ago  (not  naming  the  time, 
which  I  guessed  at  by  his  words)  he  had  told  his  excellency  him* 
eelf ,  that  he  should  certainly  conclude  a  peace ;  adding  moreover, 
that  though  we  should  lose,  and  add  a  pearl  to  his  crown  by  this 
peace;  yet,  if  we  examined  the  prerogatives  and  benefits  which 
Holland  should  reap  from  it,  wc  would  not  account  our  loss  so 
great. 

Though  this  lord  would  hot  favour  me  with  an  explanation  of 
the  aforesaid  prerogatives ;  yet  I  suppose  in  all  likelihood  ,that  his 
chiefest  aim  was,  that  Holland  should  then  be  separated  from  the 
other  United  Provinces,  and  freed  as  it  were  from  that  heavy  bur« 
then,  as  they  are  pleased  to  call  it: 

And  besides,^  that  then  they  would  be  fre^  from  all  fears  that 
his  Highness  the  Prince  of  Orange  at  any  time  should  be  made 
Stadtholder  of  that  province. 

One  would  think  it  strange  how  it  is  possible,  that  any  men 
should  be  transported  to  such  imaginations :  But, 


Qaid  non  mortalia  pectora  cogis 


Aari  sacra  fames  ? 

He  was  always  more  for  the  French,  than  the  Princess  interest. 

This  was  the  reason  why  the  Council -Pensionary, .  in  the  time  of 
the  war  with  Munster,  durst  propose  in  a  full  assembly,  to  make 
the  Duke  of  Turenne  captain-general  over  our  militia. 

Ambitious  is  our  enemy ;  and  full  of  ambition  are  also  those 
subjects;  rather  desiring  to  be  governed  by  a  king,  than  a  prince. 
But  see  how  miraculous  is  the  Providence  of  the  Almighty ! 

Just  when  our  state  was  in  greatest  danger,  and  tottering  ready 
to  fall  down,  the  appearance  of  our  deliverance  was  nearest  at 
hand :  for  it  pleased  God  just  at  that  time  to  throw  down  that 
great  and  subtle  designer  (which  had  thus  long  usurped  more  au- 
thoiity,  than  ever  was  aimed  at  by  any  of  our  i^rinces)  and  imme-' 
diately  caused  the  Prince  jof  Orange  unanimously  by  all  the  inha- 
bitants of  those  countries,  to  be  proclaimed  Stadtholder  of  Hoi. 
land,  Zealand,  and  West-Friesland,  and  to  restore  to  him  all 
those  dignities  which  his  predecessors  of  glorious  memory  ever 
enjoyed. 

That  great  God  grant  also,  that  as,  by  means  of  his  predeccs. 
sors,  with  the  expence  of  their  estates  and  effusion  of  blood,  the 
body  of  the  ancient  United  Provinces  was  framed,  and,  as  long  as 
they  reigned,  kept  in  a  good  order ;  the  disjoined  members  may  by 
his  valour  and  conduct  (wherein  we  beseech  God  to  assistihim,  and 
to  free  him  from  evil  counsel,  and  bless  him  more  and  more  daily) 
be  united  again. 
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I  do  onrtainly  beUeTe,-  that  many  of  our  ialiabitantt,  wd  also  all 
good  patriots,  will  judge  it  coDTeaient  to  find  out  all  thoMfOTer. 
nors  whinh  are  guilty  of  betraying  our  natife  country,  and  bj 
some  seTere  punishment,  inflicted  on  them  and  their  in^troDeoto, 
as,  Momba,  D'Ossery,  and  other  goTernon,  commaaden,  cap. 
tain«,  and  other  officers,  and  make  them  an  example  to  othen. 

But,  as  t9  the  latter  part,  I  do  not  altogether  approreoftkir 
opinion ;  nerertheless,  with  submission  to  better  jadgaesta,  mj 
sentiment  only  is,  that  it  would  be  conrenient  to  make  a  strict  en« 
quiry  into  the  camp.proceeding  of  the  goTemors,  and  such  as  bore 
the  chiefest  commands,  and  had  the  charge  of  defending  citie»  and 
fortresses,  ast  Momba,  Van  Zanten,  Bassem,  D'Os^ry,  and  tbe 
like :  As  also  those  p<*rsons,  whether  officers,  or  others,  that  hare 
been  assisting  to  the  governors,  in  executing  oi  their  treacheries, 
and  had  daily  correspondence  with  the  enemy. 

And  by  punishing  ail  such  peivons  serrerely,  according  te  thdr 
demerits,  make  them  examples  to  others. 

But  there  ought  4iot  so  particular  a  regard  to  be  taken  of  oUier 
captains,  and  meaner  officers,  who  cannot  be  said  to  have  had  die 
least  knowledge  of  their  unf^i^hfnl  goTomors  designs;  and  would 
have  undoubtedly  behaved  (l.^'iiioiv.-^  rau&t  loyally,  had  thejbeea 
encouraged  thereto  by  their  gorernors,  and  not  beoi  deluded  to  act 
those  things  which  they  were  made  believe  won  Id  be  for  the  benelU 
of  the  country,  but  proved  prejudicial ;  for  which,  if  any  should 
be  punished,  most  of  all  the  captains  and  other  officers,  in  what 
garison  soever,  would  be  liable  thereto.  And  those  captains,  which 
should  be  punished  more  than  others,  would  be  unjustly  dealt  with- 
al ;  or  the  state  constrained  to  an  execution  of  so  many  honest  {)eo> 
pie,  which  heretofore  have  behaved  themselves  like  loyal  soldiers, 
for  the  defence  of  their  country,  and  now  only  brought  thereto  by 
the  treacherous,  though  seeming  fair,  pretences  and  delusions  of 
their  base  governors. 

We  have  also  oftentimes  seen  that  military  persons,  and  other 
inferior  officers,  being  accused  of  some  committed  abusei,  and  freed 
from  their  punishments  out  of  a  particular  favour,  have  taken  an 
occasion  in  all  future  opportunities  to  use  more  tbaaordinaiy  en- 
deavours for  the  eood  and  benefit  o^  the  state  :  Of  which  there  are 
many  examples,  whereof  one  is  manifested  at  this  time  m  Uaptam 
Bukct. 

I  should  judge,  that  some  means  might  be  found,  who,  amongst 
the  regents,  is  guilty  of  high-treason,  and  consequently  desernng 
of  punishment. 

Especially  if  we  consider  those  maxims  that  are  used,  and  also 
necessary  in  our  government ;  that  is,  thit  only  a  few  are  to  be 
admitted  into  the  council  for  private  concerns,  either  one  out  of 
every  province,  or  else  more  or  less  according  as  the  business  re- 
quires. Besides  which  persons,  none  may  have  the  least  know- 
.  lodge  of  things  of  greatest  consequence,  especially  in  times  of  war> 
when  the  welfare  of  the  state  doth  not  a  little  depend,  that  the  re- 
gents designs  against  the  enemy  may  be  kept  secret,  and  not  diful- 
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ged  and  brovgiit  to  t^  ears  of  the  enemy.  Which  priTsie  consvl* 
tatioiu  were  well  observed  by  the  Council  Pensionary,  who  per- 
mitted his  creatures  to  be  of  the  priTy-council,  and  excluded  seve- 
ral  good  patriots,  who  his  excellency  judged  would  oppose  him  in 
the  carrjdng  on  of  his  wicked  designs ;  and  those,  which  he  could 
not  exclude,  he  wrought  so  upon,  that  he  made  them  to  Tote  such 
things  as  his  wisdom  thought  fit. 

And  therefore  those  loyal  regents,  which  sat  at  the  hdm,  might 
now  easily,  being  under  the  conduct  of  his  Highness  the  Prince  of 
Orange,  find  out  with  what  malice  their  wicked  brother  counsel- 
lors have  ordered  all  things  to  the  ruiu  of  our  country,  and  the  fur- 
thering of  the  enemies  designs. 

Whether  in  thdr  ill  care  for  the  fortresses,  badly  storing  the 
magazines,  granting  of  unlawful  pass-ports  for  the  transporting 
ammunition  to  the  enemy,  bad  management,  and  prerenting  the 
raising  of  levies,  detaining  of  our  ambassadors,  and  ratifications 
of  the  treaties,  the  ill  performance  of  theta ;  moreover  in  the  strange 
conduct  of  their  appointed  goremors, '  commanders,  and  others ; 
and  the  like  base  carr^'ing  on  of  affairs. 

For,  if  once  the  thread  be  found,  the  bottom  will  soon  be  un- 
wound. 

Yet,  notwithstanding  all  which,  my  judgment  is,  that  the  pub- 
lick  inquisitions  and  the  punishments  ought  to  be  referred,  since 
undoubtedly  it  will  be  of  a  daligerous  consequence ;  partly  be. 
cause  that  by  the  manifold  difficulties,  which  in  all  appearance 
would  accrue,  the  loyal  regents,  fathers  of  our  native  country, 
would  be  prerented  from  using  other  means,  which,  in  this  con. 
juncture  of  time,  are  more  necessary  to  oppose  the  enemy;  and 
partly,  that,  when  the  treason  is  found  out,  the  punishments  must 
necessarily  follow. 

Which  my  fore-mentioned  opinion  I  leave  to  every  one's  serious 
consideration :  How  it  is  possible,  that  the  executing  of  the  pu- 
nishments, which  undoubtedly  would  be  inflicted  on  several  of  the 
supremest  governors,  which  have  so  long  managed  the  helm  of  our 
government,  could  be  effected,  without  fear  of  great  inconvenience 
to  this  state,  which  in  this  conjuncture  must  by  all  means  possible 
be  prevented. 

Those,  that  please  io  read  the  History  of  Bamevelt,  will  find, 
that  it  is  not  to  be  done  without  great  difficulties ;  which  necessa- 
rily ought  to  be  diverted  and  referred  to  some  other  and  more  con- 
venient time,  when  either  all  things  may  be  buried  in  oblivion,  or 
else  the  trmtors  condemned  to  lose  their  heads,  for  betraying  our 
native  country,  as  the  lords  magistrates  shall  think  fit.  * 

And  therefore  is  it  not  abominable  that  private  persons  dare 
dally  presume  to  do  justice,  nay  to  inflict  sufficient  punishments  on 
all  and  every  one,  whom  they  but  in  the  least  suspect  to  have  been 
concerned  in  the  ill  management  of  affa;irs  ?  Which  doth  no  way 
beseem  them.  But  we  will  hope  that  the  prudence  of  the  Loitl 
Stadtholder  will  prevent  the  same  for  the  future. 

I  am  very  sensible,  that  many  patriots,  by  this  delay  of  punish. 
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iag  the  tniton,  fear  that,  if  the  treacheries  go  unfraniahed)  tk 
^tate  will  be  left  in  a  great  labyrinth,  and  in  danger  of  being  wboUj 
deliTered  np  into  the  enemiei  hands ;  because,  when  those  wicked 
traitors  are  accused  of  their  filiainies,  and  see,  as  it'  were,  their 
ponbhments  before  their  eyes,  they  will  use  aU  means  pos^e  to 
inake  more  and  more  confusion  in  the  finances,  of  which  there  is 
yet  a  great  complaint,  and  increase  all  other  disorders ;  wherebj 
the  enemy  may  get  footing  also  in  the  remaining  proTincei,  in  hopes 
that,  by  that  means,  they  shall  escape  their  deserTod  punbhment 
Which  fears  of  the  loyal  patriots  are  <  not  without  some  reason ; 
since  an  eminent  person  was  yesterday  pleased  to  tcH  me,  that,  in 
case  the  confusion  in  the  finances,  and  the  bad  payment  of  monies, 
which,  by  the  wicked  .directions  of  the  Compt  goTernors,  halh 
been  so  long  in  practice,  be  not  snddeifly  remedied,  it  would  prore 
very  prejudicial  to  the  state.  On  which  I  answered  his  excelleocj 
(wherewith  also,  according  to  my  judgment,  all  patriots  may  be 
satisfied)  ^  that  his  highness  was  not  made  a  Stadtholder  to  catch 
flies ;  and,  though  he  did  not  as  yet  proceed  on  an  inquisition  and 
sudden  punishment  of  the  traitors,  yet  we  might  well  think,  that 
his  Highness  the  Prince  of  Orange  would,  with  the  help  of  many 
loyal  regcjits,  endeavour,  by  a!l  means  possible,  to  gain  an  exact 
knowledge  of  that  malicious  governing,  which  hath  reduced  our 
state  to  so  deplorable  and  sad  a  condition  ;  and  that  also  he  will 
take  such  care,  that  all  those  Cpmpt  governors  shall  be  bereaved 
of  all  publick  employment,  but  especially  for  erer  excluded  out  o( 
the  privy-couQcil,  so  to  prevent  ail  future  miscarriages  of  affairs, 
and  settle  all  things  in  such  order,  as  shall  be  most  beneCdal  to 
the  state.' 

Let  us  now  think  on  some  means,  whereby  our  native  country 
piay  be  brought  to  enjoy  its  former  freedom,  and  to  knoiv  the  light 
of  the  Gospel,  which,  in  many  of  the  torn.off  members  of  this  iitate, 
is  already  sufiiciently  extinguished. 

We  have,  heretofore,  by  establishing  that  cursed  edict,  not  only 
refused  to  acknowledge  our  real  governor  and  chief  magistrate  of 
our  country,  to  which  nature  and  the  formerly-received  benefits 
obliged,  and  sufficiently  might  haTe  forced  us  to^  but  also  despised 
and  excluded  him  with  many  oaths.     Oh  horrid  action ! 

Do  wenot  see  and  read,  that,  when  we  despise  and  disovo  our 
just  and  loyal  magistrates,  God  sends  wicked  and  tyrannical  re- 
gents ill  their  places  ? 

'  I  gave  thee  a  king  in  mine  anger,  and  took  him  away  in  d/ 
wrath.'     Hos.  xiii.  II. 

Did  there  ever  any  greater  destruction  happen  amongst  anj  p<K)^ 
pie,  than  ^mongst  those  which  had  shewn  themselves  ungrateful 
to  their  princes,  and  deposed  those,  to  whom  they  owed  their  pre* 
servation  ?  . 

If  any  wher^,  then,  it  may  well  be  said  to  be  here,  thatOooj 
being  justly  iirtensed,  hath,  in  his  wrath,  given  a  great  part  of  our 
Netherlands  to  a  king. 

God  grani,  that,  as  that  sin  of  ungratefulness,  practised  by  our 
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tnagistraleSf  which  hath  ehiefty  occasioned  a  carse  npon  our  coun- 
try, is  removed  bj  a  ^iracttluus  protidcnce,  tiz.  our  magistrates 
suddenly  revoking  that  wicked  and  perpetual  edict,  shewing  a  sin. 
cere  sorrow  for  (hat  base  act,  to  which  they  were  deluded  by  the 
wicked  directions  of  the  fore*mentioned  Compt  governors,  he  will 
also  be  pleased  to  remoTeall  other  troubles  from  us!  And  grant 
likewise,  that  .our  subjects  may  repent  of  those  horrid  and  crying 
sins,  of  which  they  are  guilty,  and  thereby  have  incurred  God's 
just  displeasure. 
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To  his  Royal  Highness  the  Duke  off  York,* 

SiB, 

Could  I  but  use  my  pen,  as  you  your  sword, 
I'd  write  in  blood,  and  kill  at  every  word.: 
The  Ilogansf  then  my  muse's  power  should  feel, 
And  find  my  rersc  as  fatal  as  your  steel. 
But.sure,  great  Prince,  none  can  presume  to  write 
With  such  success  as  you  know  how  to  fight;. 
Who  carry  in  your  looks  th'  events  of  war, 
.   Designed  like  Oesar  for  a  conqueror. 
The  world  of  your  atchicvemeots  is  afraid, 
While  Neptune's  wat'ry  kingdoms  you  inrade ; 
And  that  much-courted  Mistres;)  th'  Ocean's  no^ 
Not  by  the  Venetian  Duke  espoused,  but  you. 

•  Lwd  Bifb  Adnixal  of  Englaad.  *  Tbt  Dutch. 
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And  now,  great  Prince,  maj  you  victoriom  be^ 
Your  fame  and  arms  o'er-spreading  land  and  sea. 
May  you  our  haughty  neighbours  oreroome,  '' 
And  bring  rich  spoils,  and  peaceful  laurels,  home^ 
Whilst  they  their  ruin  or  your  pardon  meet, 
Sink  by  ^onr  side,  or  fall  before  your  feet. 


npHE  dominion  of  the  Belgick  provinces  betng  derolred  to  Philip 
the  Second,  king  of  Spain,  who  designing  to  himself  the  wes- 
teni  monarchy',  and  (the  best  medium  to  that  end)  was  to  reduce 
those  proTinces  to  a  kingdom.  But  they  being  fortified  with  great 
privileges,  and  many  of  them  inconsistent  with  monarchy ;  it  waa 
adjudged  by  sober  persons  it  would  prove  a  work  of  great  diffi. 
^ulty,  and  that  he  would  never  effect  that  he  aimed  at.  Besides, 
the  reformation  of  religion,  which  then  began  to  grow  to  some 
stfength,  moved  the  king  to  reduce  them  back  to  the  church  of 
Rome,  by  the  power  and  terror  of  the  inquisition :  Which  when 
the  people  violently  opposed,  the  king  then  resolved  to  bring  them 
by  Spanish  rhetorick  (that  is  by  sword  and  cannon)  to  obedi- 
ence.* To  that  end,  King  Philip  sends  the  Duke  of  Alva  (an  old 
and  expert  captain)  with  a  puissant  army  to  be  hi3  viceroy  amongist 
.  them.  No  sooner  was  he  settled  in  his  new  government,  but  he 
established  the  Bioet-rod,  as  they  term  it^  a  Council  of  Blood,  made 
up  most  of  Spaniards. 

Anno  1567,  he  took  off  the  heads  of  the  Counts  of  Horn,  £g- 
mont,  and  of  divers  other  persons  of  quality ;  cittadds  were  erect- 
ed,  and  taxes  imposed  upon  the  people  to  support  them :  The  po« 
litical  government  of  the  country  in  many  things  altered,  and  the 
people  spoiled  not  of  their  privileges  only,  but  of  their  liberties.— » 
Amongst  the  reformed  he  brought  in  the  inquisition,  and  therein 
behaved  himself  very  tyrannically.  This  poured  oil  on  the  fire, 
formerly  kindled,  and  put  all  into  a  combustion ;  about  five-thoa- 
sand  families  quitted  their  country,  some  flying  into  Gerfnany, 
otliers  into  France,  and  most  into  England,  where  they  were  re- 
ceived with  all  kindness  and  civility ;  churches  were  appointed  them, 
they  being  of  the  refonned  rdKgion,  and  many  noble  and  great  pri* 
Tileges  were  bestowed  upon  them. 

During  those  troubles,  the  Prince  of  Orange  and  Count  Lodo* 
wick,  his  brother,  were  very  active,  and  gave  the  Duke  of  Alva 
employment. 

All  Holland,  except  Amisterdam,  followed  the  fortune  and  side 
of  the  prince,  together  with  all  the  towns  of  Zealand,  except 
Mlddleburg. 

Anno  1573,  the  Duke  of  Alva  was  recalled;  afterwards  Don 
Lewis  of  Requisens  was  appointed  governor:  After  him,  the 
Prince  of  Parma,  who.  brought  the  Hollanders  into  a  worse  case 
than  ever. 

« 
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Tet,  Anno  1581,  they  declare,  that  Philip  of  Spain  was  fallen 
from  his  go?ernmeDt ;  they  reooluDce  and  abjare  him  for  their  so. 
Tereign ;  they  break  his  seals,  change  the  oath  of  allegiance,  and 
toolc  a  new  oath  of  the  people,  nerer  to  return  to  the  Spanish 
abedience. 

This  done,  the  states,  for  so  they  called  theoisdFCs  ctct  after, 
chose  Francis,  Dnke  of  Anjon,  to  be  their  prince,  during  whose 
unfortunate  goTemment,  &e  JOako  of  Parma  f  rerailed  in  all 
places,  especially  after  the  death  of  William  Prince  of  OrangCi 
who  was  traiterously  slain,  Anno  1584. 

Now  were  the  Hollanders  trnly  miserable,  desperate  of  pardon 
fFom  their  inraged  prince,  and  having  no  person  of  courage  to 
head  them,  none  of  power  to  protect  them,  but  such  as  were  likely 
to  regard  their  own  profit,  more  than  their  interest.  England  was 
the  only  sanctuary  they  had  now  left,  to  which  they  sue,  offering 
the  queen  *  the  sovereignty  of  their  prpfinces.  But  that  heroick 
queen,  not  intending  to  herself  any  thing,  saving  the  honour 
of  reiicTing  her  distressed  neighbours,  Anno  1585,  took  them 
into  her  protection,  and  concluded,  amongst  others,  of  these  ar- 
ticles, tIz. 

That  the  queen  should  send  them  five-thousand  foot,  and  a  thou. 
sand  horse  into  the  Netherlands,  to  fight  for  them. 

That  they  should  pay  her  ten  pounds  per  cent,  for  all  sums  of 
money,  she  should  lend  them,  or  disbursic  for  them ;  and  interest 
upon  interest. 

And  likewise  five  pounds  for  every  English  gentleman,  or  officer, 
which  should  die  in  their  service. 

All  which  sums  of  money  were  to  be  paid  unto  the  queen,  at 
the  end  of  the  war. 

And  that,  for  the  reimbursing  of  the  said  monies,  the  Brill, 
Flushing,  and  castle  of  Ramekins  were  to  be  delivered  onto  the 
queen,  as  caution  and  pledges. 

The  queen,  In  performance  of  her  agreement,  sent  them  five* 
thousand  foot,  and  a  thousand  horse,  money  and  a  governor,  the 
£arl  of  Leicester,  and  had  the  cautionary  towns  delivered  unto 
her.  The  renowned  Sir  Philip  Sidney  was  the  first  governor  of 
Flushing,  who  died  in  their  service. 

Ca<^imir  also,  the  elector  Palatine^s  son,  drew  down  to  the 
assistance  of  the  states  an  army  of  fifteen -thou  sand  horse  and  foot, 
at  the  instance  and  great  charges  of  the  queen. 

When  the  Earl  of  Leicester  came  to  wait  upon  the  queen,  at  hU 
going  over  to  be  their  governor;  she  strictly  commanded  the  earl, 
that  he  should  have  a  regard  of  the  English  soldierii,  and  that  they 
served  God,  and  demeaned  themselves  religiously.  Which  they 
4lid  with  such  exemplary  zeal,  that  a  sober  man  might  have  thous;ht, 
that  the  United  Provinces  then  stood  io  Christendom.  And  that 
pious  queen  did  therein  well,  for  the  Christian  rejigi.)n  was  first 
•planted  in  Holland,  Zealand,  and  Frieslaud,  by  WiJlibroad,  aa 
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Englishman,  the  first  Bishop  of  Utrecht ;  whence  hy  degrees  it 
gained  on  the  rest  of  the  countries. .  But  since,  bj  the  ill  pnc« 
tices  of  some  amongst  them,  they  arc  much  faUeo  from  the  paritj 
of  it. 

The  queen  now  resoheth  to  set  all  the  royal  signatures  of  ha 
favour  upon  the  United  ProTinces,  and  give  them  the  most  eminent 
demonstrations  of  her  bounty  and  kindness  The  staple  of  EnglUh 
cloth,  that  was  formerly  at  Antwerp,  she  settled  at  f)elf,  id  great 
quantities ;  by  reason  of  the  great  concourse  of  people,  which  tbst 
trade  brought  wi^h  it,  the  town  became  rich,  well  built,  and  bean^ 
tified  with  spacious  streets. 

Flushing,  before  the  English  came  thither,  was  a  veiy  poor 
town,  but  by  the  countenance  of  the  queen,  the  English  gtrison 
there,  and  the  trade  which  the  English  brought  thither,  it  floorf»bed 
in  a  high  measure;  and,  by  their  means,  so  did  all  their  grest 
towns  and  cities  there. 

She  encouraged  them  in  their  trades,  protected  them  ia  their 
nayigatlon,  gave  them  licenses  to  fish  upon  the  British  seas,  whidt 
before  was  not  permitted  unto  them,  and  the  English  did  coorage- 
ously  fight  for  them,  to  vindicate  their  rights,  whilst  they  were  em- 
ployed in  fishing,  and  in  their  manufactures,  by  which  they  in- 
creased in  wealth.  But  one  infelicity  happened  unto  them,  that 
the  King  of  Denmark,  having  taken  some  di<;pleasure  against  them, 
laid  an  embargo  upon  seven-hundred  of  their  ships,  which  weie 
passing  backward  and  forward  upon  the  Sound  for  corn,  by  rea- 
son whereof  the  people  there  were  now  more  dis^essed  with  fear 
of  a  famine,  than  with  the  sword  of  the  enemy.  But  the  potent 
queen  plresently  gave  them  relief,  foe.  she  supplied  them  with  great 
quantities  of  corn ;  and  by  her  interest,  with  the  disbursement  of 
some  monies,  the  ships  were  discharged,  and  came  home  to  their 
several  ports,  in  the  United  Provinces. 

Now  was  the  queen  looked  upon  as  their  only  patroness,  and  the 
English,  the  best  sinews  of  their  wars,  and  the  atchievers  of  the 
greatest  exploits  among  them :  Near  Newport  was  fought  that 
memorable  battle  betwixt  the  Archduke  Albert,  and  the  state. 
The  victory,  next  under  God,  was  gained  for  the  states,  by  the 
valour  of  the  English,  and  the  excellent  conduct  of  those  noble 
and  gallant  persons  Sir  Francis  and  Sir  Horatio  Vere. 

Ostend  was  not  walled  till  the  Low-Country  wars,  and  then 
VFlth  a  mud-wall  only  ;  and  not  finished  till  the  arclH}uke  sat  down 
before  it.  Insomuch  as  the  Archduchess  Isabella  is  said  to  bare 
sworn,  that  she  should  not  shift  her  smock  till  the  town  was  takeO) 

who,  had  she  kept  her  rash  oath,  had  bepn  very :   For  the 

town  being  garisoned  by  the  English,  and  undei  Sir  Hpratio  Vere, 
who  was  governor  thereof,  held  out  against  the  archduke  a  siege 
of  three  years,  and  so  many  months ;  the  Spaniards  at  this  siege 
lost  ouQ-hundred  thousand  men. 

Breda,  a  town  well  fortified,  and  the  barony  of  the  Prince  of 
Orange,  from  whom  being  taken  by  the  Spaniards  in  the  begiooing 
ef  the  wars^  it  was  again  recovered  by  seventy  valorous  £nglisl> 
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inldiers  i  who,  biding  themselTes  in  8  boat  corered  with  turf,  wera 
conveighed  into  the  castle,  which  they  easily  mastered,  and  made* 
the  prince  lord  as^uin  of  at]  his  dominions  and  territories  there. 
The -speech  of  one  of  the  soldiers  there,  upon  that  occasion,  de« 
serves  never  to  be  forgotten ;  who  fearing  lest  by  his  violent  noise 
in  coughine^  (though  he  did  repress  it)  he  should,  together  with 
himsielf,  betray  his  companions :  ^  Kill  me,'  saith  he,  ^  fellow.sol- 
diers,  leist  we  be  killed/ 

The  particular  actions,  gallantry,  and  noble  attempts  of  the 
English,  here,  would  deserve  a  just  volume  of  themselves.  By 
their  valour  and  courage  most  of  the  Spanish  soldiers  were  so  wast- 
ed and  consumed,  that  the  Kin<;  of  Spain  was  forced,^  to  give  a 
stop  to  their  conquests,  to  send  fifty-thonsand  veteran  soldiers  out 
of  Spain  and  Italy  into  Flanders.  And  the  queen  did  supply  the 
states  with  answerable  numbers  of  men  and  money,  insomuch  as 
she  maintained  for  them  forty- thousand  horse  and  foot  in  their  ser- 
Tice. 

She  made  many  naval  expeditions  into  America,  and  there  did 
much  infest  the  King'  of  Spain,  sinking  his  ships,  burning  his 
towns,  battering  down  his  forts  and  castles,  and  interrupting  all 
his  trade  and  commerce  there ;  all  this  to  briiig  that  king  to  reason    ' 
and  justice,  as  to  the  United  Provinces. 

The  King  of  Spain,  hereat  exceedingly  incensed.  Anno  1588, 
•ends  his  invincible  Armado*  against  England,  raised  a  rebellion 
in  Irtland  agunst  the  queen,  sent  many  Spanish  soldiers  to  King, 
siale,  to  the  a.ssi«ftance  of  (he  rebels  there,  and  committed  many 
depredations  in  Cornwall  here;  many  sanguinary  and  desperate 
persons  were  encouraged  to  poison,  murder,  and  destroy  her,  who 
made  manv  attempts  upon  her  royal  person.  So  this  excellent 
queen  being  incireled  with  so  many  infelicities  and  troubles,  and  ^ 
beset  ftirh  so  ui.my  calamities,  and  being  wearied  with  the  wars  in 
the  Ne(herland8,  because  they  did  so  exhaust  her  treasure,  and 
destroy  her  brave  people,  and  finding  the  states  to  grow  insolent, 
aiid  to  perform  no  agreements,  and  withal,  observing  their  sub. 
jects  to  i^row  rich  .by  the  war,  of  which  they  mad^  a  trade  and 
m*  rchaiidise,  and  her  kingdoms  to  be  thereby  impoverished  ;  she  ' 
resolved  to  make  peace  with  the  Spaniard,  being  assured  the  Bel- 
gtck  war  was  never  to  be  ended  by  conquest,  and  to  that  purpose, 
she  signified  her  royal  pleasure  unto  the  states;  but  finding  her 
majesty  to  be  in  earnest,  as  she  had  great  reason  for  it,  they  were 
much  perplexed.  For,  if  she  had  desertcjd  them,  they  had  lost 
their  chief  and  only  support ;  they  sent  over  their  ambassadors' 
into  England,  and,  in  the  mo^t  humble  manner  that  conld  be,  pe- 
titioned her  majesty,  that  she  would  not  cast  off  the  cause  of  God 
and  man,  and  leave  sixty  towns,  with  a  poor  digressed  people,  a 
prey  to  the  malice  and  avarice  of  the  barbarous  Spaniard.  Bnt 
she  earnestly  pressed  them  for  the  payment  of  her  money,  adding 
withal  threats,  that,  if  she  was  not  obeyed  therein,  she  would  take 

•  Sm  tlif  Hlitory  of  thUi  Armada  on  pa|«  49,  fcc.  VoU  11, 
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such  cour$c8)  as  her  lenity  was  not  used  to  be  acquainted  willi^ 
and  so  dismisseci  them. 

Ilereat  the  stales  were  much  disturbed  ;  and  thcreapoa,  Anao 
1588,  the  distressed  states  sent  the  Locd  Warniond  and  otlwn 
their  humble  aupplian is  unto  her  majesty,  who,  in  the  lowest  pos. 
tare  of  humility,  did  acknowledge  themselres  obliged  unto  her 
for  infinite  benefits. 

But  herein  her  majesty  excelled  the  glory  of  her  ancestors,  H^iy 
by  how  much  she  excee(led  otheri  in  power,  by  so  much  her  nuu 
jcsty  excelled  them  in  acts  of  mercy  and  piety,  by  whose  meant 
and  aid,  the  French*  have  gained  many  victories,  andtbeyf 
more. 

As  for  the  moupy,  which  the  states  owed  her,  they  befieeched 
her  majesty  to  consider  the  dangers  daily  growing  upon  them) 
their  poverty  and  dibability  to  pay,  and  that,  by  original  agree. 
ment  with  her  majesty,  no  monies  were  to  be  paid,  till  the  wan 
were  ended. 

The  queen,  understanding  their  unjust  practices  and  ill  dealings 
with  her,  told  them  that  she  had  been  often  deluded  by  their  de- 
ceitful  supplicatious,  ungrateful  actions,  unhandsome  cariliogi, 
and  pretences  of  poverty,  wlien  their  rich  cities  confuted  thcmj 
and  she  hoped  God  would  not  suffer  her  to  be  a  pattern  to  other 
princes,  to  help  such  a  people,  who  bear  no  reverence  to  supe- 
riors, nor  take  care  for  the  ad?antagc,  reputation,  or  safety  of 
any  but  themselves :  And  required  them  to  pay  her  the  money 
they  owed  her:  And  advised  them  for  the  future,  that  they  should 
not  seek  a  remedy  against  growing  danger,  from  old  accountt  by 
compulsion,  but  rather  merit  new  favours  by  their  gratitude  aod 
thanks  for  the  former. 

At  these  expressions  of  her  majesty,  the  poor  distressed  states 
thought  themselves  confounded,  both  for  their  former  and  future 
charges:  Yet,  considering  the  name  of  alliance  with  England  wai 
of  exceeding  advai)t{ge  unto  them,  they  resolved  to  submit,  s^ 
they  could  not  avoid  it,  to  such  condiiions  as  her  majesty  should 
lay  upon  them.. 

The  queen  again  pressed  them  for  the  payment  of  her  mon^y) 
and  for  f^eace ;  but  she  could  not  incline  them  to  peace,  beiog 
never  disposed  to  pay  her  money,  which  must  be  at  the  end  of  ti^ 
war.  Yet,  in  compliance  with  her  majesty,  the  account  w« 
stated.  And  the  principal  debt,  besides  intere^st  upon  ^^^^'^^ 
and  the  loss  of  her  subjects  in  their  wars,  did  amount  to  8,000,000 
crowns  ;  and  they  did  agree  to  pay  her  majesty,  daring  the  war, 
1CX),000  pounds  yearly,  and  the  remainder,  when  peace  was  con- 
cluded, and  the  cautionary  towns  surrendered ;  and  that  in  w^ 
mean  time  1500  English  soldiers  should  remain  in  the  garisons,  ana 
that  the  states  should  pay  them.  .    .. 

The  queen,  having  her  debts  stated,  began  to  be  more  friend  y 
to  them,  and  wished  them  to  follow  their  trade  of  fishtnS  ^^^^ 
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the  Britbh  seas ;  i^liich  she  gave  them  leare  to  do,  that  they  might 
be  the  better  able  to  pay  her,  and  support  the  charges  of  their 
.  war,  which  they  did  effectually. 

hxki  I  could  never  find,  that  they  ever  paid  unto  her  majesty 
any  of  the  money  they  owed  her.  For  it  is  not  to  be  conceiTed, 
that  those  persons,  whom  her  m^esty,  for  so  many  years,  could 
not  bring  to  account,  would,  at  the  last,  pay  her  any  thing. 

But  her  majesty  being  grown  into  years,  and  those  Tigoroijs 
and  great  parts,  she  formerly  had,  somewhat  declining;  they^ 
that  the  queen  might  not  exa6t  of  them, the  payment  of  her  money, 
according  io  agreement  with  her,  coutinaally  by  emissaries,  which 
they  had  about  her  majesty,  and  their  pensioners,  did  infuse  jea- 
lousies into  her  head,  and  what  plots  and  secret  designs  the  King 
of  Spain  had  against  her  majesty,  and  her  dominions ;  which  did 
SO  amuse  her,  that  I  do  not  obserre  her  majesty  ever  pressed  them 
after  for  the  payment  of,  any  money.  But  from  time  to  time  she 
supplied  them  with  men  as  they  desired,  and  ever  made  good  to 
them  her  own  motto,  ^  Semper  eademJ* 

And  as  her  assistance  to  them  was  the  first,  so  it  continued  io 
the  last,  that  is  until  March  94.  1603,  at  which  time  she  died, 
baring  lost  not  fewer  than  100,000  of  her  subjects  in  that  war ; 
and  having  spent  in  natal  expeditions,  for  their  sakes,  against  the 
King  of  Spain,  in  America,  or  elsewhere,  abore  a  million  of  mo* 
4iey,  besides  the  debt  which  the  states  owed  her. 

King  James  being  proclaimed  king,  and  the  undoubted  heif  and 
successor  to  the  queen,  the  states  sent  their  ambassadors  to  thp 
king ;  and,  after  some  compliments  to  him,  they  signify  io  his 
majesty,  that  they  had  lost  her,  whose  goodness  and  benefits  to 
them  were  not  to  be  expressed  in  words ;  but  they  had  found  his 
majesty  as  the  heir  of  her  kingdom,  so  the  imitator  of  her  virtues, 
and  persuaded  him  to  a  war  with  Spain,  and  begged  supplies  of 
him. 

But  King  James  being  a  wise  prince,  and  not  to  be  taken  with 
their  arts  and  cunning,  told  them,  that  he  had  no  difference  with 
the  Spaniard,  and/  also,  that  King  Philip  had  Toluntarily  offered 
him  his  assistance,  if  any  dispute  shonld  hare  arisen  concerning  his 
iLingdoms.  And,  for  the  archduke,  he  made  war  with  the  queen, 
not  irith  the  realm. 

This  highly  discomposed  the  states;  but  King  James  treated 
with  the  Spaniards,  and  concluded  a  league  with  them.  And  the 
states,  such  kindness  had  his  majesty  for  them,  were  offered  by  King 
James  to  be  comprehended  in  the  articles  of  the  treaty,  but  they 
Kfused ;  yet^  by  the  mediation  of  King  James,  a  peace  was  pro* 
pounded  to  the  sUtes  from  the  King  of  Spain ;  but  they  signified 
unto  his  majesty,  that  they  would  not  treat  with  the  King'of  Spain, 
till  they  were  declared  by  him  Free  States,  abstracted  from  all 
right  and  title  unto  any  of  the  province?  or  places  by  them  pos- 
sessed, which  he  might  pretend  unto.  All  which^  by  the  great 
endeavours  of  King  James,  were  granted  unto  them  by  the  King  oi 
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Spain.    And  so,  Anno  1009,  a  peace  was  concladed  between  tiie 
King  of  Spain  and  them. 

The  provinces  in  the  possession  of  the  states,  at  the  time  of  the 
conclusion  of  the  peace^  were  Holland,  Zealand,  West-Friesland, 
Oyeryssel,  Groningtand,  Utrecht,  Zutphen,  three  parts  of  Gel. 
derUnd,  and  so  ^ome  frontier  towns  and  places  of  contribution  i|i 
firabant  and  Flanders. 

AH  which  provinces,  with  their  frontier  towns  la  Brabant  and 
Fiaiiders,  are  not  so  big  as  Yorkshire,  one  of  our  couaties  in 
England.  And  there  may  be  a  greater  number  of  stout  and  galiaot 
men  for  war  raised  out  of  that  one  county,  than  thej  can  raise  out 
of  all  their  provinces. 

Being  now  declared  Free  States,  and  peace  concluded  with  the 
King  of  Spain ;  yet,  for  their  own  security,  they  were  forced  to 
maintain  an  army  in  their  country.  The  charge  whereof -could 
n6t  antount  to  iess  than  six-hundred  thousand  pounds  yearly,  be- 
sides other  vast  expences,  9s,  the  preservation  of  their  dikes,  &c. 

All,  or  the  greatest  part  thereof,  they  raised  out  of  the  fishing 
of  ihe  British  seas,  or  on  the  people  by  excise,  and  taxes  upon 
every  acre  of  ground.  Which  is  suth,  that  the  whole  comitry 
returns  into  their  hands  every  third  year,  and  by  other  impositions, 
so  insupportable  in  themselves,  and  amongst  men  which  would  be 
thought  to  live  in  a  Free  State,  that  shonld  any  prince  in  Chris* 
'  tendom  lay  but  half  so  much  upon  their  subjects,  it  would  occasion 
a  rergit. 

So  that,  whereas  one  of  the  first  causes  of  their  falling  off  from 
their  prince  was  to  free  themselves  from  taxes  and  impositions, 
illegally,  as  they  said,  forced  upon  them,  they  have  drawn  upon 
themselves  more  arbitrary  and  illegal  payments,  than  any  nation 
in  the  world.  So  true  it  is,  that,  a  rebellion  once  suppressed,  the 
king  is  more  king,  and  the  subjects  more  subject :  But  if  it  thrives, 
and  happen  to  be  prosper  urn  fcedus,  and  to  adjance  itself  to  a 
Free-State,  as  they  call  it,  tyranny  and  oppression  are  the  two 
pillars,  which  must  support  it. 

The  states  being  now  absolute,  and  having  obtained  a  sovereign 
dominion,  only  the  cautionary  towns  stuck  in  their  stomachs,  and 
might  prove  a  curb  to  them :    But,  being  unwilling  to  move  the 
king  concerning  them,  by  the  great  sums  of  money  they  then  owed 
him,  and  being  not  able  to  pay  him,  they  would  by  somb  projec- 
tion or  other,  endeavour  to  gain  thrm.    Thereupon  they  resolved^ 
as  fhe  best  expedient,  not  to  pay  the  English  soldiers  in  the  cau- 
tionary towns,  who,  being  thereby  put  to  distress  for  want,  would 
be  forced  to  borrow  some  monies,  for  their  present  support,  of 
the  states  of  Zealand,  which  they  did ;  who  therewith  advised  the 
states. general  at  the  Hague.     They,  consulting  with  Sir  Ralph 
Win  wood,  ambassador  for  his  majesty  there),  who  was  a  favourable 
instrument  to  them  in  this  business,  sent  instructions,  to  the  Lord 
Caroon,  then  their  ambassador  in  England,  to  acquaint  the  loi^ 
treasurer  herewith.     And,  in  case  of  no  satisfaction  from  him,  t<> 
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make  hi*  addrexses  to  the  king,  which  he  did.  His  majesty  being 
mach  mcensed,  that  his  subjects  and  soldiers  should  starve  for 
want  of  their  paj-  in  foreign  part«},  sent  for  the  lord  treasurer, 
who  drawing  his  ifiajcsty  aside,  and  telling  him  how  empty  his  ex« 
cheqoer  was,  his  majesty  told  their  ambassador,  that,  if  his  mas- 
ters  would  pay  him  his  money  they  owed  him,  he  would  deliTer 
np  those  townsi 

The  next  day  their  ambassador,  waitirtg  on  the  king,  to  know 
whether  his  majesty  persisted  in  the  same  resolation,  his  majesty 
answered,  that  he  took'  the  states  of  Holland  to  be  his  good  friends 
and  confederates,  both  in  point  of  religion  and  policy  ;  therefore 
he  apprehended  not  the  least  fear  of  any  difference  that  should  fall 
out  between  them.  In  contemplation  whereof,  if  they  would 
haye  their  towns  again,  he  would  willingly  surrender  them.* 

The  states  hereupon  made  up  the  money  presently,  and  sent  to 
the  king..  And  so.  Anno  1616,  the  cautionary  towns  were  deli- 
Tered  unto  them. 

The  king,  such  was  his  royal  , bounty  unto. them,  remitted  the 
interest,  and  five  pounds  for  erery  gentleman,  and  officer,  which 
died  in  their  service. 

But  having  gotten  the  possession  of  their  towns  (which  were  the 
lock  and  key  of  their  provinces)  and  having  compounded  for  those 
exceeding  great  sums  of  money  which  they  owed  his  majesty  (which 
sober  men  did  think  they  never  had  been  able  to  pay,  it'  rightly 
stated)  they  presently,  from  poor  distressed  people,  are  swelled 
up  to  those  spreading  and  magnificent^  titles  of  High  and  Mighty 
States. 

Now  they  make  their  naval  expeditious  into  America,  and 
other  parts  of  the  world  :  And,  by  the  leave  and  license  of  King 
James,  paying  some  small  tribute,  they  fall  to  their  fishing  trade 
upoivthc  British  seas.  Wherein  they  did  so  exceedingly  thrive^ 
that,  towards  the  latter  end  of  King  James's  reign^.they  employed 
yearly  eight-thousand  four*hundred  Tcsseis  of  all^ sorts  for  their 
trade  of  fishing  iipon  the  British  seas,  (which  number  since  is 
▼astly  increased)  whereby  they  have  a  seminary  of  mariners  ready 
for  publick  service,  or  navigation.  And  upon  computation  it  ap- 
peared, that  they  made  in  one  year  of  the  herrings  only,  caught 
upon  the  British  seas,  the  sum  of  five  millions  of  our  pounds ;  (the 
custom  and  tenth  of  fish  advancing  to  the  publick  treasury  no  less 
than  eight-hundred  thousand  pounds)  besides  the  cod,  ling,  hakes, 
pilchard,  and  other  fish,  computed  to  amount  unto  near  three 
millions  more. 

Bj  reason  of  this  multitude  of  ships  and  mariners,  they  have 
extended  their  trade  to  all  parts  of  the  world,  exporting  for  the 
most  part,  in  all  their  voyages,  our  herrings  and  fish ;  in  exchange 
whereof,  they  return  the  several  commodities  of  other  countries, 
and  sell  the  same  at  their  own  prices.  Great  part  of  their  fish  they 
sell  for  ready  money,  which  commonly  they  export  of  the  finest 
gold  and  silver,  and,  coming  home,  recoin  it  of  a  baser  alloy,  under 
their  own  stamp ;  which  advances  a  great  profit  to  them.    The 
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retonify  which  they  make  for  ihek  fish  in  other  eoipiiiofitki, 
MDount  to  a  Test  sQm :  And  all  this  wealth,  riches,  and  gnndev, 
is  drrifed  onto  them  from  the  indnlgen^  and  bonnty  of  thekiap 
of  Great  Britain. 

The  Hollanders  now  beginning  to  be  considerable  in  the  vorld, 
by  reason  of  the  many  royal  fsTours  wherewith  they  are  isridied 
by  the  crown  of  England:  The  English  and  tb^  haring  ttfenl 
factories  and  places  in  the  isles  of  Molucca's.  Banda,  sod  An- 
boyna,  and  elsewhere  in  the  East-Indies,  (theEngluhbebgsoae 
years  settled  there  before  the  HoUanden  had  made  any  diicoTcrj 
of  those  islands)  Anno  16]19,  there  was  a  solemn  league  sadsgiee^ 
ment  by  King  James,  and  the  states  of  the  United  Provinces,  in 
a  strict  alliance^  and  social  confederacy  of  the  English  Esitjndit 
Company,  and  that  of  the  United  Provinces,  for  the  better  ad> 
▼ancing  and  carrying  on  of|the  trade  a^d  commerce  in  those  isliads, 
and  elsewhere  in  the  East-Indies. 

Here  are  so  many  marks  of  kindness,  such  ample  demonstntion 
of  favour,  as  no  people  could  hare  greater  obligations  (if  nj 
principles  of  honour  or  justice  could  oblige  them)  to  make  retnru 
of  gratitude,  and  give  the  greatest  instance  of  their  smoerity  sod 
faithfulness  to  the  kings  of  Great. Britain,  and  the  English  nation. 
But,  with  them,  *  Favours  past  are  not  accounted  j  they  lore  so 
bounty,  but  what  is  merely  future.' 

At  Amboyna  (one  of  the  Soyndae,  or  Settbe  Islands,  lying  near 
Seran,  and  hath  many  lesser  islands  depending  ui>on  it,  it  is  of  the 
circuit  of  sixty  leagues)  an  island  which  bears  cloves  plentifsUji 
for  gathering  and  buying  whereof  the  English  company  had  placed 
five  several  factories :  The  head  of  all  at  the  town  of  Amboyu  (so 
called  from  the  island,  the  chief  town  in  it)  two  at  Hitto,  sod 
Larico,  in  the  same  island ;  and  two  others  at  Latro,  and  Csnbello, 
in  the  Island  of  Seran.  But  the  Hollanders  obserring  the  £q|iish 
to  be  better  beloved  by  the  natives  than  themselves,  and  that  they 
began  highly  to  improve  and  gain  by  their  trade  and  trsikk, 
hating  that  any  should  thrive  but  themselves,  Anno  1632,  upon 
pretence  of  a  plot  between  the  English  and  the  Japooese  to  betisy 
their  fortress  in  the  town  of  Amboyna  (which  was  boUt  at  tbe 
charge  of  the  English,  and  for  the  safety  of  trade  and  oomsierce) 
the  Hollanders  having  about  two-hundred  soldiers  there  (to  tbe  end 
they  might  ingross  the  whole  trade  and  traffick  of  the  said  iiliods 
to  themselres)  most  treacherously  murdered,  and  with  ire  tnd 
water  tortured  the  English  there,  far  exceeding  the  barbsrityoi 
all  nations,  and  seized  upon  their  factories  and  goods,  to  the  fsloe 
of  four-hnndrcd  thousand  pounds  :  All  the  English  and  Japontf^ 
which  they  could  meet  with,  they  sent  into  their  own  islands  U^  be 
their  slaves.  ^ 

'An  act,  so  horrid !  that  the  Hollanders  are  infamous  to  this  very 
day  among  the  rude  and  savage  Indians,  for  their  barbnons  iobn- 
manity  executed  upon  the  English  (the  greatest  patroot;  uooer 
God,  they  ever  had  in  the  worid).  King  James,  being  made  ac- 
finainted  with  this,  barbarous  fact,  jtold  the  states  ambassador)  tbat 
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lie  nefet  read  or  heard  of  a  more  cmel  and  impiom  act.  <  Bat  I  do 
lovgite  them,  said  the  king,  and  I  hope  God  will :  But  mj  son's 
ami  will  revcQfe  this  blood,  and  pniuih  this  horrid  massacre*'  The 
king  was  a  wise  prince ;  and,  beHoTe  it,  wisdom  is  next  door  to 
propheo^* 

Having ,  thus  murdered  the  English  (their  insolence  and  ingnu 
titudedid  not  end  there,  but)  they  forcibly  seized  upon  the  Islanda 
of  Ser«ui,  Nero,  Waire,  Rosiogen,  Latyo,  Cambello,  Nitto',  La* 
riea,  Lantare,  the  Islands,  of  Polorooae,  near  neighbonring  to  the 
Moliuoca's,  Polaway,  and  Machasser,  Islands  of  Banda;  all  which 
Islands  were  formerly  surrendered,  by  the  general  consent  and  act 
of  the  natives  unto  the  English,  and  under  the  sovereignty  of  the 
kings  of  England.  They  seiae  npon  their  factories  and  goods 
there,  and  possess  themselves  of  one-thonaand  eighuhundred  £ng« 
liah,  which  they  disposed  of  into  their  own  Islands. 

By  this  artifice  they  gained  to  themselves  Amboyna,  Banda,  the 
Mollucea  islands,  Temate,  Tidor,  Maner,  Rochian,  Machiam,  and 
Botono,  with  some  others:  In  all  which  tiie  English  had  their  fac« 
tories,  and  some  castles,  Islands  productive  of  cloves,  nutmegs, 
mace,  cinnamon,  and  other  rich  commodities;  from  whence  the 
Persians,  Turks,  Chinese,  and  Africans  fetched  them.  But,  by 
reason  the  Hollanders  were  superior  to  them  in  strength,  and  that 
horrid  act  of  Amboyna  had  made  a  sad  impression  upon  their  spi. 
rits,  (expecting  the  same  measure  of  cruelty  from  them,  as  they  of 
Amboyna)  they  were  forced  to  quit  the  said  'Island  and  fac«^ 
tories. 

So  that  these  insolent  and  ingrateful  persons  have  gained  to 
themselves  solely  the  trade  of  the  whole  world  for  spices. 

By  the  loss  of  which  Islands,  there  is  drained  yearly  by  them 
oat  of  the  king  of  England's  dominions  for  spices,  four-hundred 
thousand  pounds ;  besides,  ttie  loss  of  the  trade  in  those  Islands  to 
the  English  (which  would  have  much  improved  and  enlarged  itself 
in  other  places)  cannot  amount  unto  less  than  four  millions  of 
pounds  sterling  yearly,  though  formerly  some  inconsiderable. quan. 
titles  of  them  did  grow  in  Cupe,  Duco,  Montio,  and  Mara,  but  of 
late  qot  any.  The  advantage  hereof  cannot  amount  unto  the  HoU 
landers  less  than  seven  millions  of  pounds  sterling  yearly :  They 
setting  what  rates  and  prices  they  please  upon  these  commodities. 

By  these  most  unjust  practices  of  the  Hollanders,  the  stock  of 
the  English  company,  which  did  amount  unto  about  sixteen-huif. 
dred  thousand  pounds  was  the  greatest  part  of  it  lost. 

Poloroooe,  by  the  general  and  voluntary  act  of  the  chief  men  of 
the  country,  was  surrendered  into  the  power  of  King  James,  and 
the  possession  thereof  was  given,  to  his  majesty's  use,  to  Captain 
Courtrop,  December  23,  anno  1616.  No  other  nation,  at  that 
time,  having  any  interest  in  it,  or  pretension  to  it,  being  a  very 
rich  and  plentiful  Island:  from  whence  the  English  might  have 
expected  great  treasure  and  advantages.  The  Hollanders,  notwith. 
standing  their  league  and  treaty  with  King  James,  anno  1619,  the 
English  being  then  in  possession  of  it,  with  great  force' entered  the 
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said  Island,  demolished  alf  their  buildings,  pulled  np  all  their  nut 
m«g<-tree»9  and  sent  them  into  their  own  Islands  to  be  planted;  de- 
strojed  all  their  factories  there,  and  seized  upon  all  their  goods, 
and  forced  all  the  English  from  thence,  and  to  dbpcople  it,  tint  it 
might  be  of  no  nse  to  the  English  for  ttfe  future,  under  colour  of  a 
plot  thfitthe  Oran-keys  and  Nobles  of  Poloroone  had  conspired  with 
the  people  of  Seran  to  massacre  the  Dutch,  as  well  at  Poloroooe 
as.  Polo  way :  The  Dutch  governor  at  Polo  way  sent  comnand  to 
the  Oran-keys,  that  they  should  come  over  to  him ;  a  priest  and 
seventy  Oran-keys  immediately  took  a  prow,  or  small  ressel}  of 
their  own,  and  embarked  themselves  for  Poloway.  As  aooo  as 
they  were  arrived,  they  were  carried  prisoners  to  the  castle.  Then 
the  governor,  with  two-hundred  soldiers,  went  to  Poloroooe, 
whence  he  fetched  the  rest  of  the  Oran-keys,  and  committed  them 
prisoners  to  the  same  castle ;  and  presently  were  brought  to  (be 
torti)rc  with  fire  and  water,  as  they  served  the  English  at  Amhojna. 
Two  of  them  died  in  their  tortures;  the  rest,  being  one-hundred 
and  sixty-two,  were  all,  upon  their  forced  confessions,  condemned 
and  executed.  The  priest,  when  he  came  to  the  place  ofexecution, 
spdke  thiese  words,  in  the  Mallatian  tongue;  ^^  All  ye,  great  aod 
<'  small,  rich  and  poor,  black  and  white,  look  to  it,  wehavecorD- 
^^  mitted  no  fault,"  And  when  he  would  have  spoken'more,  he 
was  taken  by  the  bead  and  feet,  laid  along,  and  cut  in  two  bj  the 
middle.  Their  wives,  children,  and  slaves,  with  all  their  goods, 
were  seised  by  the  Hollanders,  and  sent  into  their  otJier  Islands. 

And  this  the  Uoilanders  did,  because  the  Oran-keys  had  a  great 
love  for  the  English. 

So  that  we  may  perceive  the  sole  design  of  the  Hollanders  b,  to 
get  the  riches,  trade,  and  dominion  of  the  whole  Indies  into  their 
own  power.  And,  therefore,  they  think  any  medium  just,  subser- 
Tient  to  that  end. 

I'he  -Hollanders  having  forcibly  taken  the  town  and  castle  of 
Mailacafrom  the  Portuguese,  suffer  no  ships  of  any  king  or  prince 
in  Europe  to  pass  the  Streights  of  Mallaca,  into  the  south-seas  to 
China,  &e.  upon  pain  of  seizure,  or  confiscation  of  men,  ships,  ao" 
goods. 

lAnd  to  that  purpose  they  grant  their  commissions  to  th<$  captsin' 
of  their  ships,  to  bring'all  theStreights  of  Mallaca,  which  Streights 
were  free  for  all  ships  to  pass,  till  the  restraint  and  usurpation  of 
the  Hollanders  into  Mallaca,  or  else  to  sink,  or  burn  them  by  their 
sides. 

This  restraint  is  loss  to  the  English  three-hundred  tboosand 
pounds  yearly,  and  advantage  to  the  Hollanders  five-hundred  thou* 
sand  pounds  yearly.  -  • 

Anno  1620,  Cabo  de  bon  Esperanxa  *  was  in  the  possession  of 
the  English,  and  by  them  taken  for  the  use  of  King  James.  But 
since  the  English  haye  been  forced  out  by  the  Hollanders,  wbert 
they  have  a  flourishing  plantation. 

•  The  Cap*  of  Good  Hope* 
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Thereupon  anno  1Q30,  they  seized  npon  two  English  shi|is,  the 
Bear  and  the  Star^  in  the  Streights  of  Mailaca,  going  to  China, 
and  confiscated  the  ships  and  goods,  valued  at  fifteen-hnndred  thou* 
sand  pounds. 

The  ship  Bona  Esperanza,  an  English  vessel,  anno  lOSS*,  going 
into  China,  by  the  Streights  of  Mallaca,  was  Tioientty  assaulted  by 
three  Duteh  men  of  war ;  the  otaster  and  many  of  his  men  killed, 
and  brought  into  Mallaca;  and  there  the  ship  and  goods  were  con. 
£scatcd,'talued  atone.hundred  thousand  pounds. 

The  Dragon  and  Catharine,  two  EngUhh  ships  of  Sir  William 
.Curteen,  valued  at  three-hundred  thousand  pounds,  besides  their 
commanders,  and  others,  who  had  yery  great  estates  therein,  anno 
1636,  were  set  upon  by  seven  Dutch  men  of  war,  as  they  past  tlM> 
Streights  of  Mallaca  from  China,  and  by  them  taken.  The  men 
were  tied  back  to  back,  and  flung  over-board ;  the  goods,  being 
taken  out  of  the  said  ships,  were  seized  to  the  use  df  the  states 
there;  and  the  ships  sunk,  that  it  might  not  be  known  who  com- 
mitted that  cruel  fact. 

In  Aru  and  Manucado  in  Sumatia,  an  oriental  Island,  the  Eng- 
lish bad  several  factories  there,  by  the  consent  of  the  king  and  na- 
tives ;  but,  by  the  practice  of  the  Hollanders,  anno  1635,  they 
were  all  forced  to  leave  their  factories,  and  the  places. 

In  Pachane,  the'  chief  city  of  Pachane,  one  of  the  kingdoms  of 
Siam  in  India|  the  English  had  several  factories  there;  but,  by  the 
unju»t  practices  of  the  Hollanders,  they  were  compelled  to  quit  the 
country,  and  their  factories,  to  an  inexpressible  loss  to  the  Eng- 
lish. Pachane  being  a  great  country  for  gold,  silver,  pearls,  pre- 
cious stones,  and  many  other  pich  commodities. 
^  The  Hollanders,  anno  1636,  made  war  against  the  king  of  Ban. 
tarn,  one  of  the  kings  of  Java  major,  for  that  he  had  a  great  kind- 
ness for  the  English,  and  for  that  he  permitted  them  to  have  seve- 
ral fadtories  in  Sunda  and  Jambe  for  pepper ;  and  by  this  art 
would  hare  driven  the  English  from  thence,  and  their  chief  pepper 
trade:  And  so  would  have  shut  them  out,  both  of  the  Streights  of 
Sunda  and  Mallaca. 

Which,  from  these  men,  we  may  learn,  That  those,  which  study 
to  be  great  by  any  means,  must  by  all  means  forget  to  be  good; 
they  must  dismiss  that  puny  thing,  conscience;  for  there  is  no  such 
remora  to  grandeur,  as  a  coy  and  squeamish  conscience:  And  it  is 
observed  by  a  learned  gentleman,  had  Alexander  boggled  at  inva- 
ding other  men^s  kingdoms,  he  had  never  wept  for  the  scarcity  of 
worlds. 

The  oppressions  and  injuries  of  these  men  in  India,  not  only  to 
the  English,  but  to  the  subjects  of  many  of  the  kings  and  princes 
in  Europe,  are  not  to  be  expressed,  (and  indeed  they  are  fitter  for 
our  wonder  than  our  words.)  It  were  to  be  desired,  that  they 
wonld  set  forth  a  manifesto  to  the  world  of  the  particular  losses 
they  and  their  subjects  have  sustained  by  the  insolcncies  and  usur- 
pations of  these  men.  ^nd  then  they  would  be  as  much  scorned, 
b/  ever);  good  man  in  Europe,  as  they  are  now  hated  by  the  Indi. 
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ans  ia  America ;  For  the  Indians,  tfaoagh  the j  hare  no  kindneis  for 
the  Spaniard,  yet  they  look  upon  him  as  a  gentleman,  bnt  the  Hol- 
landers they  abhor,  for  their  sordid  acts,  and  nnjnst  pracHcn. 

As  they  have  made  themselves  masters  of  the  south  seas,  so  bt- 
Ting,  anno  1069,  taken  Cochen  from  the  Portuguese,  and  other 
ports  npon  the  coasts  of  Malabar,  they  have  the  sole  commaDd 
upon  the  north  seas  from  Malabar  to  India,  Persia,  Arabia,  the 
Red-Sea,  and  Mosambique,  all  along  to  Cabo  de  bon  Ei^peranza; 
so  they  will  in  a  short  time  restrain  all  kings  and  princes  in  En. 
rope,  and  their  subjects,  to  have  a  trade  or  commerce  in  those 
parts. 

And,  whether  it  may  not,  by  the  help  of  a  little  logick,  he  con- 
xduded  out  of  their  stile,  consider,  ^  The  states-general  of  the  united 
provinces  of  Batavta,  Amboyna,  Tewan,  &c.  commanders  of  all 
the  seas  of  die  world;  protectors  of  all  the  kings  and  prioceiin 
Europe;  and  supreme  moderators  of  all  the  affairs  in  Christendom:' 
For  so  th^  stile  and  write  themselves  in  the  East- Indies. 

Now  they  are  high  and  mighty  states  indeed.  Ambition  is  neier 
so  high,  but  she  thinks  sdll  to' mount;  that  station  which  latelj 
seemed  the  top,  is  but  a  step  to  her  now ;  and  what  before  wai 
great,  in  desiring,  seems  little,  being  once  in  power. 

T%e  Method  and  Arts  whidh  the  States  have  used  in  India^  (9 
eniarge  their  Dominions^  and  exclude  others  from 
TVade  or  Commerce  there. 

I5  ,  TuET  are  in  a  perpetual  state  of  hostility,  ever  warring 
upon  some  prince  or  other;  and  thereby  gain  either  tribute  or  do- 
minion. 

2.  When  they  have  to  do  with  any  king  or  prince,  they  order 
their  affairs  so,  that  he  must  perform  first ;  and,  when  he  hith 
done,  they  are  states,  and  so  are  free. 

3.  They  encourage  the  natives,  upon  every  small  occasion  of 
discontent,  to  arm  against  their  prince,  promising  them  thcn'r  assis- 
tance, which  they  exactly  perform.  When  they  have  conquered 
the  king,  and  taken  his  castles  and  ports,  which  they  first  secare^ 
making  themselves  masters  of  the  seas  and  great  rivers,  then  thef 
subdue  the  natives,  and  so  vest  in  themselves  sovereign  dominioni 
and  make  both  king  and  natives  their  vassals. 

4«  If  the  natives  take  up  arms  against  their  prince,  as  manj 
times  they  do,  then  they  encourage  him  against  his  rebellious  sub- 
jects, and  give  him  their  assistance;  when  tlie  natives  aresuhdaed, 
then  they  conquer  the  king  himself,  or  else  demand  so  much  for 
their  assistance,  that  he  is  not  able  to  pay,  and  so  he  must  submit 
himself  and  his  dominions  to  their  boundless  ambition. 

5.  If  there  be  any  wars  between  prince  and  prince,  they  ^w 
be  sure  to  fall  in  with  one  of  them,  and  give  him  their  aid*  and  so 
make  war  in  the  other  prince's  dominions.  When  that  prince  i« 
subdued,  and  themselves  settled  in  his  dominions^  then  they  reduce 
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tiie  otktr prince  to  dieir  obedience,  having  some  cafltles  or  portent 
his  dominions*  which  do  command  the  whole. 

6.  If  they  have  any  places  of  concern^  and  the  si^jecte  of  any 
prince  in  Europe  have  any  factories  there,  which  they  cannot  fi^irly 
diamiu,  then  they  Uy  such  great  taxes  and  impositions  npon  tha 
natiTes,  that  they  are  forced  to  arms*  When  they  are  snbdned, 
then  they  charge  the  subjecte  of  that  prince,  as  conspirators  and 
abettors  of  the  natires ;  and  so  seize  upon  all  their  goods  and  fac* 
tories^  and  force  them  to  quit  the  country,  or  else  send  them  into 
scHne  of  their  Islands  to  be  slares. 

7.  If  any  prince  in  Europe  make  any  treaty  or  leagne  with  the 
states,  concerning  any  affairs  in  India,  they  send  to  the  states  of 
Batavia  private  instructions,  contrary  to  their  publick  agreement; 
so  that  M  treaties  and  leagues,  as  to  the  affairs  of  India,  are  inet. 
fectnal. 

8.  Where  they  have  footing  in  any  Island  or  dominion,  they 
claim  by  conquest,  and  so  lay  what  taxes  they  please  upon  the  na- 
tives* And,  being  in  by  conquest,  they  are  proprietaries,  and  so 
exclude  the  subjecte  of  any  king  or  prince  from  trade  there* 

9*  If  the  subjecte  of  any  king  or  prince  in  Europe  have  facto- 
ries in  the  dominions  of  any  prince  there,  if  they  begin  to  be  con« 
siderable,  they  take  some  occasion  to  war  against  that  prince ;  and| 
upon  treaty,  charge  those  subjecte  to  be  the  cause  of  the  war;  so, 
if  the  prince  will  have  peace,  he  must  seize  their  factories  and  goods^ 
and  banish  them  his  country* 

10.  They  pretend  great  kindness  to  their  neighbour  princes, 
and  enter  into  a  league  offensive  and  defensive  with  them ;  and  by 
that  means  get  the  favour  of  those  princes  to  have  some  ports  or 
strong  castles  for  defence  of  their  trade,  as  they  pretend,  in  their 
territories.  When  that  is  done,  they  either  make  war  themselres, 
and  so  those  princes  must  aid  them,  or  else  persuade  the  princes 
their  allies  to  make  war  upon  another  prince ;  which  they  do,  and 
so  fight  one  prince  against  another ;  and,  when  they  are  sufficiently 
weakened,  they  conquer  them  ail. 

11.  If  they  have  any  difference  with  any  potent  king  or  prince^ 
they  get  time;  if  it  be  for  their  advantage,  they  give  good  words, 
but  part  with  no  money.  That  done,  they  make  their  addresses 
.to  some  favourite  of  that  prince,  which  do  all  in  the  court  of  the 
Indian  kings,  and  so  with  small  charges  they  effect  great  matters. 

Bj  these  steps  they  hare  climbed  up  to  those  immense  pyramids 
of  dominion  and  power  in  the  Indies,  that  they  are  become  formid* 
able  to  the  greatest  emperors  and  princes  there ;  ever  making  good 
in  their  practice  that  lemma  of  Loyohi,  the  apostle  of  their  state^ 

Caoeie  vobis  Prindpes. 

They  have  excluded  the  subjecte  of  all  kings  and  princes  in  £u. 
rope  from  traffick  and  commerce,  where  they  hare  any  territories 
or  power*  And,  by  reason  of  the  dominion  they  have  in  the  south, 
seas,  and  the  conqueste  and  fortifications  they  make  upon  the  north 
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I,  all  tbeir  gubjects  will  finally  be  debarred  firom  aDj  tnfick  of 
trade  there. 

Of  what  dangerous  consequence  this  will  prore,  it  is  very  veil 
beseeming  the  wisdom  of  the  greatest  kings  and  princes  to  consi- 
der.  For  they  are  a  generation  which  are  bom  to  be.  the  plague, 
di<>quiet,  and  ecourge  of  Europe;  and  they  gladly  sacrifice  the  pub- 
lick  peace  uf  Christendom  to  their  own  private  interest. 

If  we  consider,  how  many '  brave  and  large  doniiiiions  is  die 
East-Indies  were  under  the  sovereignty  of  the  kings  of  Grest-fei. 
tain,  what  flourishing  factories  their  subjects  bad  tiiere,  bow  great 
kings  they  might  have  been  in  treasure  and  dominion,  how  rich 
their  subjects,  it  cannot  but  discompose  an  English  spirit,  that  this 
king  should  be  ou ted  of  all  those  dominions,  and  his  sobjects  de. 
vested  of  their  riches  and  hopes,  by  a  people  who  had  nothing  bat 
the  favour  of  the  king  of  Great«Britain  to  support  them,  nor  no 
fortress  to  defend  them  but  that  of  Amboyna,  and  that  built  by  the 
money  of  the  English  company. 

Well,  we  may  see  what  treachery  and  perfidiousness  can  do,  be* 
ing  accompanied  with  ambition  and  industry;  but  they  will,  before 
long,  find,  that  slippery  are  those  foundations  of  might  and  great- 
ness, which  are  not  laid  upon  the  principles  of  justice,  and  regula- 
ted by  the  maxims  of  christian  piety. 

And  as  America  was  the  theatre  where  they  acted  these  trage- 
dies,  and  unparalleled  insolendes;  so  they  have  not  jspared  to  ma- 
nifest their  ingraiitude,  afi'ronts,  and  highest  injuries  against  die 
kings  of  Great. Britain,  and  the  English  nation  here  in  Europe. 

Anno  1639,  when  his  Catholick  majesty  sent  his  Amado  with 
some  soldiers  into  Flanders,  to  strengthen  his  garisons  there,  bat 
by  cross  winds  were  driven  upon  the  English  coasts;  the  states 
equipped  out  a  greaf  fleet  of  men  of  war,  charged  the  Spanish  Ar- 
mado,  ravished  his  ships  out  of  the  harbours  of  his  late  majesty  * 
at  Dover,  and  destroyed  most  of  that  fleet,  though  in  his  maje^fj's 
protection  and  dominions,  and  aa;ain8t  his  majesty's  express  com- 
mand ;  thereby  usurping  sovereignty  to  themselves,  and  giving  laws 
to  his  majesty  in  his  own  dominions.     A  bold  afi^ronti 

And,  certainly,  they  could  not  think  but  his  majesty  did  highly 
resent  it.  But,  to  keep  him  busied  at  home,  and  that  his  majesty 
might  have  no  opportunity  to  bring  them  to  justice  for  their  inso- . 
lence,  there  being,  anno  1639,  some  distempers  +  in  Scotland,  Ihey 
did  greatly  promote  them,  and  contributed  tlieir  assistance  to  theiS) 
in  all  manner  of  military  provisions. 

Monarchy,  and  with  that  the  glory  of  the  Englbh  nation,  was 
now  %  departed;  the  people  model  themselves  into  a  commoo- 
wealth,  they  take  a  full  prospect  of  the  usurpations,  injuries,  and 
oppressions  of  the  states,  which  had  such  a  horrid  coinplexw"  ol 
injustice  upon  them,  that  the  new  commonwealth  )|  denounce  war 
against  the  old  states  § ;  they  obtain  many  signal  victories,  and  had 

9  King  Charlci  I.        f  tl.  Dtotuxbuicn.        t  In  the  Ume  of  Uie  grand  itlxlUoo  of  164<* 

I  OfBsglaad.  |  Of  Holland. 
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liiach  disabled  their  naval  forces.  Now,  the  states  being  not  well 
able  to  conlest  with  the  English  valour,  they  project  how  they 
might  deliver  thetaselves  from  the  fury  of  these  men.  At  last, 
they  having  by  their  emissaries  first  disseminated  sedition  amongsf 
the  people,  whereby  the  commonwealth  became  a  burthen  to  the 
nation,  and  wi»e  men  began  to  be  troubled  at  the  111  face  of  afiairs, 
they  adjudged  the  best  expi*dient  was  to  set  up  a  single  person,  the 
states  bving  now  ^sensible  of  their  former  error,  In  not  supporting 
the  English  monarchy,  as  their  best  safety  and  greatest  protection. 
Oliver  Cromwell,  as  the  fittest  person  for  such  a  buld.faced  trea« 
Bon,  by  their  underhand  practice,  and  paying  to  him  some  hundred 
thousand  pounds,  is  prevailed  nith  to  take  upon  him  the  govern, 
ment  of  the  nation.  The  war  is  continued  against  them  with  great 
•acce«is,  yet,  by  their  interest,  they  obraiued  a  treaty.  ,  And, 
thereupon  paying  a  million  of  pounds  to  Oliver,  a  peace  is  con. 
eluded^  but  the  most  dishonourable  and  unjust  that  ever  was  to 
this  nation.  But  such  as  it  was,  it  continued  till  bis  majesty^s  * 
blessed  restoration. 

Anno  1611,  there  happening  some  difference  betwixt  his  late 
majesty  and  his  parliament,  they  sent  over  their  rabbies  of  sedition 
hero  into  England,  and  infused  their  antimonarchical  principles  and 
dangerous  ductrineh  into  some  giddy  head^  of  the  English  nation, 
who  thereby  became  so  intuxicated,  that  they  Mere  never  at  rest, 
till,  like  men  infected  with  the  plague,  they  infected  others;  and, 
thereby,  a  great  part  of  the  people  became  disobservant  to^thc 
laws  of  the  nation,  and  rebels  to  their  king.  An  army  of  these 
men  were  raised,  they  having  their  chief  olTicers  and  commanders, 
and  all  warlike  provisions,  out  of  the  United  Provinces,  to  bring 
destruction  to  the  king,  and  desolation  to  the  kingdom ;  thereby 
that  great  king  being  reduced  to  strcights,  notwithstanding  tha 
many  obligations  of  the  states  to  his  majesty,  they  could  never  be 
induced  to  contribute  any  aid  or  assijitance  to  redeem  th^t  excel* 
lent  prince  from  so  great  an  abyss  of  misery,  or  to  preserve  the 
kingdom  from  ruin  and  confusion,  which  with  their  assistance 
might  have  been  easily  prevented. 

But  the  states  were  so  far  from  any  act  of  charity  or  piety,  that 
Amsterdam  was  made  the  great  emporium,  or  market  for  the  re. 
bels,  to  sell  those  rich  and  costly  gooils,  which  they  had  plundered 
from  his  majesty's  best  subjects  in  England,  wherea»  no  king  or 
prince  in  Christendom  would  suffer  them  to  make. use  of  any  of 
their  ports  for  that  purpose,  and  the  best  furniture  tluit  some  of  the  . 
states  have  in  their  houses,  at  this  very  day,  are  many  of  those 
stolen  goods. 

And  by  this  means  they  brought  poverty  and  misery  to  this  na. 
tion,  riches  and  plenty  to  themselves. 

This  unfortunate  nation  being  thus  in  a  combnstion,  and  all  be* 
fried,  the  Uogan  Mogaos  with  joy,  as  an  ingenious  man  observed, 
did  warm<  their  haads  at  those  unhappy  flames,   which  they  them** 

•  laDKCharUiH. 
YOX..  Til.  M  m 
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scWes  had  Vindled,  tuning  their  merry  harps,  irhen  others  were 
weeping  orer  a  kingdom's  funeral.  In  England,  there  being  no. 
thing  but  confusion  and  ruin,  nothing  to  be  seen  but  the  coiitqI. 
sions  of  a  dying  state,  bin  now  sacred  majesty,  for  his  own  ssfctj 
and  security,  withdrew  htmself  out  of  England,  and  resoWcd  to  live 
for  some  time,  in  his  solitudes,  in  the  Belgick  protinces.  But  the 
states  were  so  far  from  affording  him  any  comfort,  as  a  diitressed 
prince,  or  yielding  him  any  kindness,  as  their  best  friend  and  gnit. 
«6t  patron,  that,  if  his  majesty  had  not  had  timely  notice  of  it,  it  is 
credibly  said,  that  he  had  been  delivered  up,  in  their  territories,  at 
a  sacrifice  to  the  fury  of  his  cruellest  enemy. 

His  majesty,  anno  1660,  being  restored  to  his  kingdoms,  forget. 
ting  all  their  former  unkindnesses  and  ingratitudes,  his  care  ws»  to 
conclude  a  strict  league  with  the  said  states.  But  no  sooner  was  it 
concluded,  but  they  return  to  their  usual  practice  of  breaking  arti* 
des,  who  expect  an  exact  observance  of  them  from  others,  bot  per- 
form none  themselves.  Thereupon  his  majesty,  1664,  was  stirred 
up  by  the  complaints  of  his  people,  and  the  unanimous  Totes  of 
iMith  houses  of  parliament,  to  defend  the  rights  of  his  crown,  and 
the  liberties  of  his  people,  which  the  states  had  most  notoriooslj 
invaded ;  yet  his  majesty,  to  prevent  the  effusion  of  blood  (as  ij» 
rants  shed  blood  for  pleasure,  kings  for  necessity),  spent  the  whole 
summer  in  negotiations  to  bring  them  to  reason,  but  all  his  endea- 
vours proved  ineffectual. 

Thereupon,  anno  1665,  ensaed  the  war,  and  continued  to  the 
y^esLT  1667,  wherein  his  majesty  obtained  so  many  signal  victories, 
that,  by  their  humble  supplications  and  addresses  to  his  majesty 
for  peace,  he  was  induced  to  a  treaty ;  and,  his  majesty  haring  the 
guaranty  of  the  most  christian  king,  and  of  the  said  states,  that  no 
act.  of  hostility,  during  the  said  treaty,  should  be  attempted  by 
them  against  his  majesty,  or  any  of  his  dominions,  thereupon  his 
majesty  did  furbear  to  equip  his  fleet  Yet  the  said  states,  con- 
trary to  their  faith,  during  the  said  treaty,  with  their  fleet,  thoogh 
not  half  manned  or  victualled,  for  any  time,  most  treacherously 
invaded  his  majesty's  dominions,  burnt  and  committed  destruction 
upon  several  of  his  majesty's  navy  royal  *  in  his,  own  ports  and 
harbour.  Whereas,  if  his  majesty  had  set  forth  his  fleet,  they  had 
not  been  able  to  have  put  to  sea,  that  year,  for  want  of  marioen, 
and  other  disaouragements  upon  them,  baring  received  fo  many 
memorable  defeats  by  the  valour  and  courage  of  his  subjects. 

No  sooner  was  there  a  peace  concluded,  bat  every  article  wn 
broken  by  them ;  and  no  wonder,  for  it  is  a  maxim  of  their  itzitj 
that  ^  all  alliance  as  to  them  is  inconsiderable;  the  foundation  of 
tiieir  greatness  and  safety  consists  in  their  own  power  and  strength/ 
therefore,  to  keep  any  article  is  of  no  consideration  to  them. 

Now  they  invade  his  majesty's  fishing  upon  the  British  seas,  with- 
out his  royal  license;  they  refute  to  strike  sail,  and  dispute d» 
•Mmsrdgntjr  of  the  British  seas*    Affronts  so  high)  and  --'■<-*''*'^ 

e  At  CMhMB  la  Uis  Blfir  Msiiisr* 
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SO  transcendent,  that  no  king  or  potentate^  except  these  men,  did 
CTcr  so  much  as  question  any  of  them* 

It  doth  appear  by  the  records  in  the  Tower  ^,  and  the  munici. 
pal  laws  of  this  nation,  that  the  kings  of  Kogland  have  had  ever 
from  the  time  of  the  Romans  an  absolute  and  uninterrupted  r^ht^ 
and  exclusive  property  in  the  sovereignty  in  the  British  seas,  in  the 
passages  and  fishing  thereof;  and  have  power  to  make  lawS)  and 
exercise  supreme  jurisdiction  over  all  persons,  and  in  all  cases, 
within  or  upon  (he  said  seas,  as  it  was  agreed,  26  £•  I.  by  the 
agents  and  ambassadors  of  Genoa,  Catalonia,  Spain,  Almaine,  Zea- 
land, Holland,  Friesland,  Denmark,  Norway,  and  divers  other 
places  in  the  empire.  And  by  all  the  states  and  princes  of  Europe) 
in  a  case  then  in  question  between  the  king  of  £ngland  and  his 
most  christian  majesty,  concerning  Rajrner  Grimbold,  his  admi* 
ral,  exercising  some  jurisdiction  upon  the  British  seas. 

The  laws  of  Olleron  which,  after  the  Rhodian  laws  were  aiitl« 
quated,  have  now  near  five<..handred  years  been  received  by  all  the 
cluistian  world  for  regulating  sea-afiiurs,  and  deciding  of  maritime 
controversies,  were  first  declared  by  King  Richard  the  First,  at 
his  return  from  the  Holy  Land,  and  by  him  caused  to  be  pabUshed 
In  the  Isle  of  Olleron,  as  belonging  to  the  Dntchy  of  Aquitain. 

If  the  subjects  of  any  king  or  prince  hare  a  right  to  fish  In  the 
British  seas,  I  do  desire  to  be  satisfied,  what  should  be  the  reasdln 
that  all  neighbour  princes  have  by  treaty  obtained  license  from  the 
kings  of  England,  for  their  subjects  to  fish  in  those  seas,  and  have 
paid  tribate,  as  it  doth  appear  by  the  licenses  granted  by  Henry  the 
Fourth  unto  the  French ;  by  Henry  the  Sixth  unto  the  Duchess  of 
Bargondy ;  to  those  of  Brabant  and  Flanders  by  Edward  the 
Fourth;  to  Francis,  Duke  of  Bretagne,  for  his  subjects;  Philip 
the  Second,  king  of  Spain,  in  the  first  year  of  Queen  Mary,  olC- 
tained  a  license  for  his  subjects  to  fish  upon  the  noTth«coast  of 
Ii^and,  for  tho  term  of  twenty.one  years,  paying  yearly  for  the 
aame  a  thousand  pounds,  which  was  accordingly  paid  into  the  elm 
chequer  of  Ireland. 

And  the  precedents,  in  R.  L  King  John,  Edw.  IIL  and  other 
kings,  are  almost  infinite* 

And,  if  any  king,  or  prince,  could  pretend  to  any  right,  cer- 
tainly his  most  christian  majesty  hath  as  good  a  pcetence  as  any. 
But  that  king,  hj  the  special  license  of  the  king«  of  England,  and 
not  otherwise,  hath  fished  upon  the  British  coasts,  with  a  wt  and 
limited  number  of  b{>ats ;  and  that  for  bis  own  family,  and  being 
likewise  to  observe  tiie  laws  and  orders  of  his  own  fishermen;  for 
breach  whereof,  divers  of  his  subjects  have  been  taken  and  impri^ 
soned  in  Dover-castle,  and  elsewhere,  as  doth  appear  by  many 
precedents  in  the  times  of  Edw.  III.  H.  IV.  11.  Vil.  ^c  in  the 
Tower- 
Neither  is  this  singular  in  the  King  of  England  only;  for,  in 
Russia^  many  leagues  from  the  main,   fishermen  do  pay  Cor  their 

•  W  £dw.  de  Saptftorttatr  Mute  Anflki. 
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isliing  great  iaies  to  the  emperor  of  Russia ;  and,  in  most  plaoe^ 
other  nations  are  prohibited  to  fish. 

The  king  of  Denmark  doth  the  like,  and  taketh  great  tribntei 
%oth  at  Wardhonse  and  the  Sound. 

And  the  like  he  doth  now  for  Norway. 

All  the  bordering  princes  of  Italj  do  the  like  within  the  Medi* 
terranean  seas.  ^ 

The  states  do  take  an  imposition  upon  fish  which  is  taken  upon 
the  British  seas,  and  within  the  streams  and  dominions  of  other 
princes. 

The  Hollanders  do  allow  the  tenth  fish,  both  in  Russia,  Lsppia, 
and  other  places,  or  paj  a  composition  for  the  same;  and  do  also 
pay  a  tribute  in  the  Sound,  for  passage  to  fetch  the  said  fish. 

fiut  I  shall  not  gi?e  mjself  anj  trouble  in  a  point  so  clear.  I 
would  desire  to  know  of  the  Hollanders,  By  what  right  or  title 
thej  fish  upon  the  British  seas?  If  thej  ha?e  a  right,  Whj  did  the 
Earls  of  Holland,  and  themselves  after  the  said  earls,  take  licenset 
from  the  Rings  of  England,  for  their  subjects  to  fish  and  pay  tri. 
bute?  As  the^  haye  done,  as  it  appeareth  by  manj  ancient  prece- 
dents in  the  Tower. 

But  now,  I  remember,  it  is  a  principle  of  their  state,  "  That, 
*<  if  they  get  the  possession  of  any  thing,  never  to  dispute  the 
*^  right,  so  it  be  of  cunveniency  or  profit  to  them  to  keep  it.*' 

The  next  is  the  striking  of  the  sail,  which  is  nothing,  bat  as 
bumble  acknowledgment  of  his  majesty's  sovereignty  of  the  Bri« 
tish  seas,  and  a  grateful  submission  for  their  liberty  to  pass  upon 
them.    For  strangers  (by  the  law  and  custom  of  the  British  seas) 
being  to  pass  those  seas,  either  in  coming  to  England,  or  going  to 
any  other  place  (without  so  much  as  touching  upon  anj  of  his  ma- 
jesty's dominions),  have  used  to  take  safe  conducts  and  licenses  of 
the  Rings  of  England,  to  secure  and  protect  them  in  their  passage*. 
The  precedents  are  exceeding  many  amongst  the  records  in  the 
Tower.    The  striking  of  the  sail  is  one  of  the  ancientest  preroga- 
tives of  the  crown  of  Englapd ;  for,  I  observe,  in  the  second  jear 
of  Kioff  John,  it  was  declared  at  Hastings  by  the  king,  with  the  ad- 
vice  of  his  lords  temporal,  for  a  law  and  custom  of  the  sea,  ^^  That, 
^<  if  a  lieutenant,  in  any  voyage,  being  ordained  by  the  king,  doth 
^'  encounter  upon  the  sea  any  ship  or  vessel,  laden  or  anladen, 
'^  that  will  not  strike,  or  vail  their  bonnets  at  the  commandment 
*<  of  the  lieutenant  of  the  king,  or  of  the  admiral  of  the  king,  or 
<<  his  lieutenant,  but  will  fight  against  them  of  the  fleet;  that,  if 
'<  they  can  be  taken,  they  be  reputed  as  onemies,  and  their  shipi, 
*<  vessels,  and  goods  taken  and  forfeited,  as  the  goods  of  enemies. 
'<  And  that  the  common  people,  being  in  the  same,  be  cbattM 
^<  by  imprisonment  of  their  bodies  for  their  rebellion.    IfUf^  ^P* 
'*  Marifuuj  anno  secundo  Johannis  Regisy  amongst  the  rccordi 
«*  of  the  Tower."  \ 

The  Hollanders,  therefore,  refusing  to  strike  saQj  do  den;  ^ 

^aieB«t,7nacf»ii  H«uIV»  dittboCwdiKti* 
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majesty's  sorereigntj  in  the  seas  (one  of  the  most  predotu  jeweli 
of  the  crown,  and)  the  principal  means  of  the  trade,  wealth,  and 
eafety  of  this  nation,  and  which  all  true  Englishmen,  with  the  ha2« 
ard  of  their  lives  and  fortunes,  are  obliged  to  preserve  and  main- 
tain ;  for  Imperaior  Maris  est  Dominus  Terra  *. 

And,  as  they  have  denied  his  majesty's  soTcreignty,  so  they  haTe^ 
by  their  artifice,  supplanted  the  trada  and  traffick  of  his  subjects, 
which  are  the  only  pillars  of  riches  and  safety  to  this  nation. 

Consult  the  Muscovia  -f,  Turky,  &c.  companies,  enquire  at  th« 
Exchange,  they  will  all  tell  you.  It  is  gone,  whither  I  know  not, 
but  into  Amsterdam  and  the  United  Provinces. 

The  English  are  as  active  and  industrious  a  people  as  any,  but 
(of  a  more  generous  and  noble  alloy)  they  abhor  to  have  trade  by 
those  base  practices,  or  to  gain  it  by  those  sordid  means,  as  th^ 
Hollanders  do.  1  doubt  ni>t  but  the  English  nation,  being  sensi* 
ble  of  the  injuries  and  oppressions  done  them  by  these  men,  will, 
in  a  short  time,  by  their  sword  and  valour,  reduce  them  to  reason. 

And,  as  they  have  supplanted  the  trade  of  his  majesty's  subjects, 
so  they  have  endeavoured  to  make  a  diminution  of  his  own  glory, 
by  abusive  pictures  and  false  libels,  not  only  in  their  own  territo- 
ries, but  in  most  of  the  dominions  of  the  kings  and  princes  of  Ett« 
rope,  where  the^anie  ot  the  king  of  Great-Britain  is  renowned. 
<*  Kepntation  abroad,  and  reverence  at  home,  are  the  pillars  of 
**  safety  and  sovereignty." 

By  these  arts  they  have  endearoured,  not  only  to  lessen  his  ma* 
jesty*s  reputation  abroad,  but  to  bring  contempt  upon  him,  even 
amongst  his  own  subjects  at  home.  Without  doubt,  his  majesty's 
good  subjects  have  a  great  sentiment  of  these  indignities,  and  will 
not  only  carry  an  antidote  in  their  ears  iigainst  the  poison  of  these 
libels,  but,  with  tbeirswords,  lives,  and  fortunes,  will  vindicate  his 
dignity,  and  bring  these  ungrateful  miscreants  to  justice. 

The  States  having  put  so  many  scorns  and  indignities  upon  his 
majesty,  and  abuses  upon  his  subjects  in  their  trade,  for  which  his 
majesty  was  more  trouble<l,  than  for  the  indignities  done  to  him- 
self, he  was  resolved  to  have  satisfaction  of  them.  But  they,  to 
give  his  majesty  disquiet  in  his  own  dominions,  and  for  a  diversion 
to  him,  made  their  addresses  to  some  persons  of  the  Scotishi  nation 
with  them  for  their  brotherly  assistance,  promising  them  they 
should  be  furnished  with  men,  arms,  and  money,  what  they  pleased. 
But  the  Scots,  too  well  remembering  their  late  sufferings  and  cala- 
mities, and  having  as  great  a  sense  of  loyalty  and  duty  for  their 
king^  as  any  people  in  the  world,  with  the  greatest  scorn  and  ab» 
horrence  rejected  their  most  impious  and  rebellious  motion. 

Not  prevailing  there,  they  set  upon  some  factories  of  sedition 
in  England,  and,  by  their  emissaries  here,  endeavoured  to  work 
upon  an  honest  party  ^  in  this  nation,  though  difl'ering,  ib  some 
minute  ceremonies,  from  the  church ;  but  they  looked  upon  it,  a» 

•  I.  e.  Wbocter  b  emperor  of  the  tea.  ii  also  lord  of  the  land  adijoiidiif  tbicrettv 
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tiie  greitatt  injary  and  indignity  that  could  be  done'  lliem,  to  tempt 
Ubem  from  their  loyalty  to  so  good  and  gractoui  a  king. 

And,  certainly,  his  majesty  had  a  rery  good  esteem  for  them,  or 
else  he  woald  never  have  granted  thorn  that  act  of  ladalgenee;  an 
act  so  transcendent^  and  exceeding  the  bounty  and  grace  of  lU 
fofmer  kings,  ,that  it  could  not  be  obtained  of  them,  though  there 
had  been  many  hundred  thousand  pounds  offered  for  the  imrchise 
of  it.  Bnt,  as  his  majesty  hath  granted  them  liberty  of  consdeoce, 
ao,  there  b  no  donbt,  they  will  make  conscience  of  their  liberty. 

His  majesty  of  Great- Britain,  and  the  most  christian  king,  of  all 
princes  in  Europe,  have  most  studied  and  endeavoured,  for  the 
good  of  their  subjects,  to  ad?ance  trades  and  commerce ;  yet  their 
subjects  cry  out  they  have  no  trade,  and  well  they  may,  when  the 
Hollanders  are  the  great  suppYanters  of  trade,  and  obstructors  of 
commerce,  to  all  others  but  themselves,  in  the  world.  And  no 
wonder,  for  it  is  a  prime  principle  of  their  state,  ^^  Thut  they 
<^  must  not  be  like  the  jackal],  which  provides  food  for  the  lion ; 
^<  bnt  they  must  imitate  the  prudent  cat,  who  mouses  only  for 
« itself." 

Nothing  can  be  more  becoming  the  majesty  of  two  such  potent 
kings,  not  only  out  of  charity  to  deliver  the  distressed  Dutch,  an 
industrious  and  well-meaning  peoplo  of  themselves,  from  the  ty. 
ranny  and  oppression  of  those  insolent  ^itates  ;  but,  oirt  ol  piety  to- 
wards God,  to  settle  peace  in  Christendom ;  which  is  only  by  the 
power  of  those  two  great  kings  to  be  effected,  and  to  which  ail 
kings  and  princes  are  obliged  tu  contribute  their  assistance. 

For,  let  it  be  soberly  considered,  if  these  men  (if  we  may  so 
call  them)  since  the  revolt  from  their  prince,  have  not  made  greater 
distempers  and  confusions,  and  caused  more  effusion  of  blood,  and 
expence  of  treasure,  in  Europe,  than  the  Great  Turk  bath  done 
for  these  five-hundred  years. 

And,  as  they  are  more  powerful  by  si^a,  so  they  are  much  rooro 
dangerous  in  their  practice;  for  the  Turk  is  a  prince  who,  with  all 
potentates,  doth  exactly  observe  hU  leagues,  and  keeps  his  faith; 
bnt  it  is  an  apophthegm  in  their  st  ite,  that  "  It  is  for  kings  and 
**  merchants  to  keep  their  word  and  faith,  but,  for  States,  wo  lon^ 
"  ger  than  it  is  subservient  to  their  interest." 

And,  how  exactly  they  make  this  good  in  their  actions,  I  ap- 
peal to  all  the  kings  and  princes  of  Europe,  if  ever  they  kt»pt  one 
article,  or  their  faith  in  any  thing,  where  it  was  their  interest  1« 
break  it.  Certainly  these  men  live,  as  if  great  sins  would  merit 
heayen  by  an  antiperistasis. 

And  it  is  very  well  becoming  the  gravest  judginents  to  consider, 
if  these  men  may  not  prove,  in  a  short  time,  a  greater  terror  and 
plague  to  Christendom,  than  the  Turk  himself ;  insomuch  as  bis 
arms  are  at  a  great  distance,  and  only  land-forces,  but  these  men 
are  seated  in  the  center  of  Europe,  and,  being  so  potent  at  sea,  and 
rich  in  treasure,  may  cast  an  army,  and,  with  that,  blc»od  and  con- 
fusion, into  any  prince's  dominion,  whom  they  please  to  disquiet 
(especially  being  first  reduced  to  poverty,   which  they  labour  to 
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effbct  in  all  their  territories,  bj  obstructing  of  trade.)  And  they 
can  more  speedily  and  powerfully  offend  any  kingdom  by  sea,  in 
one  montb^  than  the  most  puissant  army  is  able  to  march  through, 
in  a  year. 

Well,  it  is  time  to  reduce  these  men  to  justice  and  reason;  pru. 
dence  teaches  us  to  set  \m\U  to  that  power,  which  deservedly  may 
be  suspected.  Fur,  as  they  grow  in  puibsance  and  strength;  sq 
the  more  lormidable  they  will  render  themselves  to  all  kin^s  and 
princes.  From  one  great  king  *  they  haie  taken  so  much  blood, 
that  he  is  fallen  into  a  deep  consumption;  and  it  is  adjudged,  by 
some  wise  physiridus  of  state,  thut  he  will  hardly  recover. 

Did  they  not  lately  break  the  heart  of  one  potent  king  +,  and  • 
almost  the  back  of  another  |?  Do  they  not  privately  engage 
prince  agninst  prince,  and,  by  that  mean«,  bring  misery  and  cala* 
inity  to  them  both;  and,  out  of  their  ruin,  create  riches  and 
plenty  to  themselves?  Do  they  not  undermine  the  trade  of  ail  Eu« 
rope,  and  send  nothing  but  poverty,  mis;;ry,  and  complaints  into 
all  princt-s  dominions  ? 

ilow  ddn;{erous  and  fatal  their  grea'ness  will,  in  a  few  years, 
provi*  to  all  the  kings  and  princes  of  Europe,  a,nd  to  their  sub- 
jects, ii'  not  timely  prevented,  a  weak  statist,  without  the  help  of 
Galileos  prospertive-^lass,  may  easily  see.  Vet  there  are  a  peo« 
pie  in  the  iiorld,  which  contribute  their  assistance  to  them;  but 
let  them  be  assured,  that,  if  these  States,  by  their  arts,  can  cxtrii^ 
Gate  thciiisei^es  from  the  destruction  and  calapiity  which  now 
threaten  them,  they  must,  lor  all  their  friendly  assistance,  expect 
nothiti;;  but  Hoiyphemus^s  courti^^y,  to  be  the  last  th^t  shall  be 
BWiilovved  up.  This  is  too  evident  by  their  ingratitude  and  inso- 
Icncies  to  the  kaigs  of  Great- Britain,  and  to  the  English 
nation. 

Nothing  can  gi^e  a  check  to  their  gro\^ing  power,  but  the  naval 
forces  ot  the  king  of  Gi eat- Britain,  whose  situation,  ports,  strength 
of  shipping,  cotira^te  of  people,  and  experience  in  sea-fights  have 
always  made  hun  very  formidable:  And  that  llenry  the  Eighth 
understood  so  nel),  that  he  assumed  to  himself  that  motto,  Cui  adm 
hcereoy  prae  t* 

This  naval  power  of  the  king  of  Grcat-BrKatn  is  the  security 
and  safety  of  Europe;  for,  if  that  were  broken,  they  would  look 
upon  all  the  othi'r  as  inconsiderable,  because  they  are  so  far  sepa* 
Fitte,  that  they  might  be  destroyed  before  they  conid  unite;  and, 
in  case  they  did,  the  issue  would  be  very  doubtful. 

Then  they  would  sacrifice  one  prince  after  another,  and  bring 
nothing  but  confusion,  poverty,  and  misery  to  prince  and  people. 
And,  whether  this  be  not  more  than  conjectural,  look  into  their 
practices  in  the  East-Indies;  observe  their  arts  and  methods,  by 
vhich  they  have  reduced  so  many  great  kings,  with  their  subjects, 
tasials,  and  sUves,  to  their  vast  ambition. 

I  have  done;  yet  I  cannot  but  drop  a  few  tears  for  some  hones 

•  Kiac  of  SfiiB.  t  Ktof  of  SwcOmu  X  ^%  ^^  l>«n»«rl^ 
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people  amoitgst  them,  who  must  be  inwrappinl  in  the  punishment, 
though  innocent  as  to  fhe  guilt. 

JSow  the  most  formidable  and  potent  kings  in  ChristcndoiD  are 
drawing  their  forces  against  them,  all  their  trade  is  gone  h}  sex, 
nothing  hut  horror  and  confusion  in  their  land ;  none  of  (beir 
allies  durst  appear  for  them.  A  mournful  tragedy!  Methinkf, 
like  wi-'C  patriots,  they  should  seize  upon  their  States,  whom  they 
may  thank  for  all  their  calamities  and  miseries,  and  yield  them  op 
to  justice;  Set  up  their  prince,  >%hose  ancestorsihaTe  spent  so  muck 
blood  and  treasure  to  vindicate  their  rights  and  libertios.  and  not  to 
serTe  their  ends  of  him  (as  all  wise  men  think  the  States  do  at  tbb 
juncture  of  affairs;)  for  ic  is  an  adage  amongst  them,  that  jL€0 
viiiciri  liber  pernegat. 

And  the  States,  do  as  certainly  hate  a  prince,  as  a  prince  doth  a 

free  State. 

Diicite  Justiiiam  monili,  &c. 
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The  Author  to  tLe  Header. 

Since  the  Author  of  the  Considerations  if  pleased  to  conceal  his  name,  ancfio^' 
his  book  to  pass  as  the  work  of  a  private  person;  it  seems  requjwte,  that  I  do 
declare  this  ensuing  Treatise  to  proceed  from  an  hand,  not  lew  pnvate,  if  not 
more ;  and  this  I  am  the  more  obliged  to  own,  lest  by  any  mistake  of  nine. 
through  h&ftte,  ignorance,  ur  misinformjitioo,  some  prejudice  might  be  created 
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•gtinst  thr  just  and  unqoestionable  rifhts  of  )iis  Majesty.    The  iqterfsts  of 
Princrs  arc  nor  proper  subjects  for  ordinary  pens ;  yei  in  this  juiictore  of  our 
affairs,  in  these  tunes  of  universal  danger,  I  hope  my  attempt  shall  not  be  li- 
able to  misconstrncUun,  since  it  haih  no  other  source  and  original,  than  the  sdr- 
▼ice  of  mv  King  and  native  country ;  and  I  do  profess,  iMat  I  have  not,  to  my 
knowledge,  made  use  of  any  officious  untruths,  nor  in  any  allef^ationy  or  aase. 
▼eration,  impo»erl  opop  the  credulous  reader ;  nor  have  I  asserted  the  less  pro« 
bable  opinions  at  any  time,  out  uf  compliance  with  the, present  exigencies  of 
state,  in  opposition  to  those  which  are  stren^hened  with  greater  authority  and 
reason.    I  have  ihoroughlv  convinced  myself  in  the  first  place,  and  therefore 
hopv  the  discourse  may  prove  more  satisfactory  unto  all  others.    The  infant  re« 
publick  of  the  United  Netherlands,  after  that  it  had  got  some  considerable 
strength  by  the  assistance  of  Eneland,  began  to  be  sensible  of  the  advantages 
tbey  drew  from  naviganon,  and  how  uecestiary  i(  was  for  them,  not  only  to  open 
the' commerce  iiuto  both  Indies,  but  to  secure  themselves  of  the  fishing  in  the 
British  seas.  The  death  of  Queen  Elisabeth  (who  would  otherwise  have  beeu 
jealous  of  their  ^cowing  power,  and  ten'ler  of  her  own  rights)  together  with  the 
peiceable  disposition  of  Kinie  James,  seemed  to  make  y»ny  for  thtir ambiiioos 
desif^ns;  and  the  cabal  of  Holland,  whereof  Groinis  was  one,  did  publish  an 
anonymous  Treatise,  called,  *  Mare  Li hern m,'  wherein  tlie  freedom  of  the  sea, 
to  navi;>>ate,  or  fish  in,  was  maintained  as  a  due  right  of  mankind,  according  to 
the  law  of  nature,  and  nations:  which  foundation  tiie\  esreemed  more  suitable 
to  their  ends,  than  it  they  should  depend  upon  a  revocable  privilegf ,  or  tacit 
permission.     The  book  was  the  less  resented  at  that  time,  because  it  was  in  ap« 
pearaiicc  levelled  against  the  Spani^^h  Indies,  and  the  prohibition  of  commerce 
tliere ;  and  then  all  Europe  was  Milling  to  see  the  pride  and  power  of  Spain' 
■bated  by  any  means.     Howsoever,  King  James  was  an:;ry  at  the  pretended 
liberty  ot  fishintr.  and  bis  ambassador  Charieton  conr|)lained  thereot«to  the 
Slates;  but  they  never  avowcd'ttie  principles,  but  owned  the  rights  of  King 
James,  though  indted  slighted  them,  and  usurped  upon  the  fishing,  in  such 
manner,  as  I  have  »l)cwed  in  this  Treatise.     That  single  book  hath  occasioned  a 
multitude  of  discourses  upon  thdt  suhject ;  Mr.  Selden  defended  the  English 
dominion  over  the  British  s(*as :  Others  that  of  Venice,  and  Genoa :  The  Dutch 
advocates  uiideriutnlng  by  tht'tr  writings  ail  the  regali  les  of  Princes,  us  their 
roasters  have  done  by  ihoir  anions.     After  that  the  iroublea  of  Scotland  and 
Knglaud  had  disabled  King  Charles  the  First,  from  attending  unto  the  domi* 
nion  uf  the  sea,  according  as  lie  most  generously  purposed,  the  Dutch  thought 
that  the  En^tiah,  beiiig  weakened  with  the  civil  wars,  and  distracted  with  in-> 
ttstine  factions,  by  reason  of  the  aiieraiion  of  tiie  government,  could  not  resist 
tlieir  ambition,  should  they  usurp  the  oniversal  dominion  of  the  seas;  and  to 
secure  themselves  therein,  they  sent  Van  Tromp  to  destroy  the  English  navy, 
without  deeiaring  any  war;  but  neither  did  thalatierapt,  nor  the  war  ensuing 
thereupon,  prosper,  as  they  hoptd  they  would.     But  ever  since  that  fierce 
war,  they  have  deiennnied  upon  the  ruining  the  English  navigation,  and  not 
only  toexilude  the  Efipltsh  irom  the  East-India  trade,  but  to  expel  them  from, 
and  deprive  them  of  the  dominion  of  the  British  seas.  It  is  a  received  apjiorism 
amongst  the  Hollanders,  that  the  flourishing  condition  of  England  is  a  diminu* 
tioQ  of  their  glory  i  also,  that  trade,  and  the  repute  ol  strength,  are  insepara- 
bly linked  together,  and  hereupon  they  have  so  many  wa^s  contributed  to  the 
embroiling  of  our  kingdoms,  and  omitted  nothing  that  might  represent  us  as  ri« 
diculoos  and  contemptible  unto  foreign  Pririces.     Alter  ifaey  had  usurped  the 
fishery,  they  began  to  assume  a  freedom  to  act  all  mauuer  of  hosidtties  upon 
our  allies  (il  at  enmity  with  them)  not  only  upon  our  seas,  but  in  our  ports; 
and  hereof  there  are  many  instances,- besides  the  destruction  of  the  Spanish' 
fleet,  in  16S9.    After  this,  tht-ir  pride  increasing  with  their  power,  they  refu- 
sed loftnke  sail  to  our  ships  ot  war ;  now  they  will  allow  it  to  be  but  a  ccre^ 
mony  and  civility,  and  dispute  the  paying  thereof,  unless  we  come  up  to  such 
terms  as  are  insupportable.    Thus  by  degrees  they  have  reduced  the  nation  to 
the  present  weakness  and  contempt;  nor  can  any  concessions,  any  indulgence, 
satisfy  their  arrogance  and  evvetousness.*  They  who  covet  all  will  not  acquiesce 
in  any  grants,  that  are  not  answerable  to  their  desires,  how  unjust  or  vast  so- 
ever they  be :  And  their  friendship  is  sooner  purchased  by  a  brisk  opposition* 
than  complaisance.    If  we  look  opon  the  number  and  quality  of  the  injuries 
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which  w6  have  received  from  the  Dutch,  the  Turks  of  Algiers,  ■ndTonu,  in 
less  oflfensive*  tod  less  perfidious.  If  we  oonwder  the  courses,  by  which  Uie 
patch  attack  us,  the  Algerines  are  more  supportable  to  an  Eaghsh  spirit,  iiuc« 
thejr  act  by  force,  and  opea  piracy,  what  the  Hollanders  do  by  fiiirn  tad 
deceit.  Aud  since  it  is  oar  unhappiness  to  have  so  ill  neighbours,  that  we  caait 
cither  fall  by  a  lingering  and  inglorious  dealh,  or  hazard,  by  war,  a  more  prr- 
cipiiate  end  i  1  think  h»  Majesty  hath  made  that  choice  whtch  is  most  conform, 
able  to  the  genius  and  temperament  of  his  subjects;  and,  instigated  by  htiho* 
noor,  justice,  and  necessity,  put  into  the  hands  of  the  English  an  opportoairy 
at  leaat  of  perishing  bravely.  But,  as  wc  ought  not  in  a  righteous  cause  to  d». 
trost  the  mercy  of  God,  so,  upon  so  auspicious  a  beginning  as  the  Lord  of  Hoits 
bath  favoured  us  with,  under  the  conduct  of  our  undaunted  admiral,  ws  ma; 
hope  for  a  prosperous  success,  over  our  treacherous  and  ungrateful  eneaia.^ 
It  becomes  the  nation  now  to  express  their  generous  resolution  and  coange, 
whereby  the  first  advantages  may  be  timely  and  vigorously  pursued.  ]t  istrsr, 
war  is  expensive  j  yet  it  is  not  to  be  esteemed  so,  when  the  eiFects  of  peace  viQ 
be  more  fatal,  and  cost  us  more:  It  is  expensive,  yet  in  the  beginnings  uf  war, 
even  prodigality  is  wisdom;  and  he  that  lays  out  most  lays  out  least.  Small 
supplies  may  foment  and  continue  a  war,  but  great  ones  put  a  speedy  end  there* 
unto.  L<!t  us  then  shew  ourselves  unanimous  and  resolute .  Let  m  add  to  oar 
usual  boldness  all  that  fury  which  despair  infuseth.  Our  circumstances  are  sscb 
as  admit  of  no  after-game ;  either  we  roust  be  the  distressed  km^dom  of  £nf* 
land,  or  they  once  more  the  distressed  States  uf  Holland  ;  and  it  will  be  aiorc 
insupportable  for  us  to  fall  into  a  condition,  we  never  yet  understood,  thau  for 
them,  who  return  only  to  their  primitive  estate.  The  Dutch  presume  not  to 
much  upon  their  own  strength,  as  upon  our  divisions,  aniioosities,  and  povcrtv. 
Let  us  undeceive  them  in  these  surmises.  Let  us  convince  them,  that  the  Eoig- 
lish  have  yet  much  to  give,  as  well  as  all  to  lose ;  and  that  they  can  abaiidoa 
all  private  emulations  Aid  jealousies,  where  the  publick  is  so  highly  endaugcr- 
ed ;  aud  either  totally  extinguish  them,  or  lay  them  uside  till  they  have  a  nore 
fitting  time*  to  resume  them.  If  we  can  form  our  minds  to  such  Kntimcnts  as 
these,  we  may  have,  in  a  short  space,  what  peace  we  desire ;  if  we  act  by  odier 
principles,  we  can  have  no  peace,  but  what  plcaseth  the  insolent  and  enraged 
Hollander. 


WHEN  I  perused  the  treatise,  intitled,  <  Considerations  upon 
the  present  State  of  the  United  Netherlands^*  1  could  not 
bat  recal  to  mind  that  raillery  of  Charles  the  Fifth,  who,  when  be 
adjusted  the  tisef ulness  of  sereral  European  languagei,  said,  ^  that 
the  Dutch  was  fittest  to  be  used  unto  an  horse.'  Certainlj,  (he 
expressions  they  use  against  his  sacred  majesty,  the  present  king 
of  Great-Britain,  are  so  rude  and  barbarous,  the  suggestions  so 
palpably  false,  that,  in  a  contro? ersy  betwixt  private  persons,  such 
a  procedure  were  intolerable  in  any  part  of  the  civil  world  ?  How 
much  more  then  ought  we  to  resent  it,  where  the  dignity  and  ho- 
nour of  our  prince  (upon  whose  reputation  abroad  and  at  homej 
Dot  only  the  national  renown,  and  general  commerce,  but  the  wel- 
fare and  being  of  each  particular  man  is  suspended,  is  concerned  ? 
I  do  not  endeavour  to  serre  the  present  juncture  by  this  high  in- 
sinuation of  what  importance  it  is,  that  the  majesty  of  our  io^^ 
reign  be  upheld ;  I  do  not  act  any  thing  of  the  courtier  herein ;  it 
is  a  document  of  the  best  politicians,  and  the  experience  of  all  ages 
doth  confirm  it  for  a  truth.  It  is  no  vain,  or  empty  design,  for  s 
prince  to  preserve  that  credit  and  renowo  which  appertains  unto 
his  quality ;  it  ia  hereby,  that  he  ahall  insure  himself  of  those  that 
waver  in  their  friendship  or  allegiance ;  it  is  hereby,  that  he  shall 
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tetftki  bM  amies  in  disripUne  and  courage ;  it  is  hereby,  tiiat  be 
shall  continue  in  his  other  subjects  their  due  reverence  and  rcspccL 
In  (ne,  the  reputation  of  a  prince  is  all  in  all ;  and,  that  being 
once  lost,  the  most  powerfnt  and  prudent  remedies  become  inef. 
fectual  to  the  support  of  bis  croi^,  and  tranquillity  of  his  domi- 
nions. Neither  do  I  vpbrud  the  Dutch  with  the  Tiolation  of  those 
edicts,  whereby  Christianity  regulate^  men  so  in  their  deportments, 
as,  ^  not  to  speak  evil  of  dignities ;  not  to  blaspheme  the  gods,  or 
magistrates ;  being  reviled,  not  so  much  as  to  revtie  again  ;  what* 
soever  thin^  are  jast,  Mrhatsoever  things  are  honest,  whatsoever 
things  are  ^good  report,  if  there  be  any  praise,  if  tiiere  be  any 
glory,  to  thiiik  thereof:'  No,  no,  I  should  injnre  Christendom  to 
reckon  the  United  Netheriandti  apart  thereof;  such  are  their  prac. 
ticcs,  that  it  is  a  crime  in  them  to  profess  that  religion,  and  a  great 
mistake  in  those  that  in  title  them  thereunto.  1  know  not,  whe. 
ther  1  do  not  speak  too  mildly  concerning  those  deluded  persons, 
since  it  is  a  wilful  error  in  them  that  imagine  so ;  the  l>utch  them, 
selves  hare  avowed  it,  and  those  that  managed  their  trade  in  Ja« 
pan,  ^'hen  the  christians  there,  at  the  instigation  of  the  Dutch, 
were  all,  by  horrible  tortures,  put  to  death,  and  every  house- 
keeper  enjoined  to  declare  in  writing,  ^  that  he  was  neither  a  chris. 
tian,  nor  retained  any  christians  in  his  family ;'  Melchoir  Sant* 
Toort,  and  Vincentius  Romryn,  subscribed  themselves,  ^  that  they 
were  Hollanders  ;'  most  impiously,  for  lucre's  sake,  declining  that 
proftssion  of  Christianity,  to  which  Christ  and  his  apostles  oblige 
them.  If  they  were  ashamed  or  ifraid  to  acknowledge  Christ  then, 
I  know  what  our  Saviour  will  do  to  them  hereafter;  and,  if  we  be 
ashamed  to  own  them  now,  or  positive  in  denying  them  tu  be  chris. 
tians  now,  wc  are  justified  by  an  infallible  authority.  I  would 
Willingly  palliate  the  matter,  by  casting  the  scandal  upon  a  few 
particular  persons,  who  might  be  surprised  with  the  imminent  dan. 
ger  at  that  time:  But  their  reputation  is  not  to  be  salved  so;  tor 
the  Conditions  (upon  which  the  trade  continues  to  be  managed  there, 
with  the  knowledge  and  approbation  of  the  States-Gcneral  and  the 
provincials  of  Holland),  are  these: 

They  are,  at  tlreir  first  arrival,  faithfully  to  delirer  up  all  the 
books,  which  they  bring  along  viith  them  to  Japan  (not  a  bible, 
or  prayer-bonk,  is  reserved)  which  are  not  to  be  restored  till  their 
departure  again.  They  are  to  refrain  from  all  manner  of  outward 
profession  of  Christianity,  in  word  or  deed,  amongst  the  Japan, 
ncrs  ;  insomuch  that  it  is  death  and  confiscation  of  their  ships  and 
goods,  if  they  do  so  much  as  veii>ally  give  God  thanks  for  the  meat 
they  cat,  or,  b)  any  motion  of  their  hands  or  eyes,  testify  any  in- 
clination thereunto.  Upon  these  terms,  the  emperor  pcnnitted 
them  to  trade  tliithcr ;  the  conditions  were  sent  into  Holland  to  be 
approved  of  there,  it  being  added  in  the  close  of  the  letter,  ^  that. 
If  they  did  make  any  of  the  least  shew  that  they  were  christians, 
they  should  not  obtain  any  favour  at  the  hands  of  the  emperor.'^ 
And  the  Dutch  have  so  exactly  submitted  to  these  conditions,  and 
do  so  absolutely,  in  words  and  de^ds,  dissemble  their  Christianity |^ 
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that,  not  only  the  cominon  people,  bat  4he  rulers  and  magutniei 
of  Japan,  do  reallj  believe,  Mhat  they  are  as  perfect  heathciti  «i 
themseWes.*     What  would  those  ancient  christians  do  to  theie  irre- 
ligious Hollanders  2    What  sentiments  would  they  entertain  against 
these  practices^  who  proceeded  so  severely  again&t  such  of  their 
number  heretofore,  as  did,  amidst  a  fierce  persecution,  deliTerop 
the  sacred  scriptures  into  the  hands  of  the  Paynims  ;*    With  what 
zeal  would  they  exterminate  these  Traditores,  these  Gnosticki,  out 
/    of  the  church,  and  sacred  eociety  of  christians  ?     I  cannot  parallel 
these  actions  with  any  exorbitancies  of  the  primitive  hereticks,  how 
detestable  soever  they  were.    But  it  is  most  manifest,  4at,  bj  their 
rigour  against  those  Traditores,  &c.  they  would  have  ejected  the 
Holianderii  out  of  the  number  of  chrtstiansi  and  anatbematiccd  then 
above  any  iipoif  record,  since  the  Dutch  act  that  for  gain,  which 
no  terrors  could  excuse  under  a  Dioclesian,  or  Maximianus.  What- 
soever  may  be  alledged  in  behalf  of  Vincentius  Uomeyn  and  his  as. 
sociates,  if  any  thing  can  be  said,  extends  not  to  the  subsequent 
traders ;  and,  even  before  the  persecution  in  Japan,  the  liollauders 
demeaned  themselves  no  otherwise  than  afterwards ;  for,  amongst 
the  motives  which  induced  the  emperor  of  Japan  to  allow  them  to 
trade,  it  is  expresly  said,  ^  that  he  permitted  them  this  liberty,  be- 
cause  that,  during  all  the  precedent  years  in  n^hich  they  traded  tbi* 
ther,  he  never  observed  that  they   intended   the  propagation  of 
their  religion,  or  seemed  at  all  concerned  for  it.'  One  would  think, 
that  any  professing  Christianity  would  not  demean  themselrcs  thus 
unworthily  ;  but  these  men  proclaim  and  publish  to  the  world  their 
impiety,  without  remorse,  or  shame.     The  director  of  their  fac 
tory  there,  Francis  Caron,  printed  this  in  his  description  of  Ja- 
pan, and  Vareniu:f,  upon  strict  inquiry,  found  it  to  be  really  true. 
Their  books  were  printed  at  Amsterdam.     And  let  who  an  style 
them  christians,  reformed  churches,  or  protestants,  1  am  sure  none 
can  communicate  with, such  publicans  and  heathens;  and,  hadaa 
Hollander  been  Bishop  of  Carthage,  then  Donatism  had  been  no 
schism.     An  Hollander !  this  is  the  n^^me  of  a  people  that  estcco 
nothing  sac.ed  but  their  own  profit,  and  live  under  no  obligation! 
of  honour,  morality,  or  religion,  but  interest.     I  must  ravage 
over  Africa,  so  famed  for  monstrous  productions,  and,  in  the  most 
inhuman  parts  thereof,  seek  a  paraillcl  for  these  European  iaon> 
Biers;  they  are  not  to  be  ranked  amongst  the  tolerable  Paynims: 
Old  Rome  would  have  taught  them  that  there  are  certain  laws  of 
war,  as  well  as  peace,  and  those  such  as  cannot  be  silenced  by  the 
noise  of  cannons :   And  I  will,  fi^m  Athens,  borrow  an  expostu- 
lation against  them*     We  do  not  complain,  that,  being  eaemies, 
they  act  as  enemies  ;  there  are  some  conditions  and  laws  of  war, 
which  omy  be  equitably  practised  on  both  sides ;  to  harrass  the 
fields,  plunder  towns,  kill,  slay,  and  take  captives,  how  misera- 
ble soever  these  things  be  to  those  that  suffer  them,  yet  they  are 

•  Til*  pQitnguPM  refuted  to  trade  there  upon  those  termi.    Which  arc  the  tot  chrUtJwj. 
thote  Ilipists.  or  these  Protestants  i    Is  it  not  manifest,  that  the  Dutch  are  hereby  "T'*** ;; 
deny  themselvea  ahaoIuUly  to  be  diristians,  in  case  any  Japauner  doUi  putsuchaqtMUvnuu^ 
tliemf 
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fiot  unjust  actions.  IVe  do  complain  that  these  Netherlandcrs, 
who,  even  in  the  treatise  which  I  now  animadvert  upon,  do  so 
highly  pretend  to  piety  and  protestancy,  should  violate  all  divine 
and  hnman  rules  of  civility,  that  they  rail  instead  of  fighting,  that 
they  attack  us  with  contumelious  language,  and  aggravate  their 
nnjnst  enmity  with  an  insolence  that  is  not  to  be  endured.  I  am 
as  much  perplexed  to  find  out  the  rules  of  their  politiclis  herein, 
as  I  am  elsewhere  to  seek  for  those  of  their  reltgton|  seeing  thai 
this  deportment  roust  needs  exasperate  all  mankind  against  them, 
and  common  humanity  obligeth  every  one  to  endeavour  their  extir- 
padon.  Provocations  of  this  kind,  injuries  of  this  nature,  admit 
of  no  composition,  and  render  the  most  bloody  wars  to  be  most 
jnst.  The  indignities  done  to  our  king  do  extend  unto  all  princes, 
and  become  examples  of  what  they  universally  mnst  expect,  in 
time,  to  suffer  from  the  continuance  of  their  High  and  Migh  ties; 
but  these  affronts  particularly,  and  most  sensibly,  touch  the  sub- 
jects of  the  king  of  Great- Britain,  and  turn  their  just  anger  into 
implacable  fury.  As  the  Dutch  are  to  the  English,  such  were  the 
Yejentes  to  the  Romans ;  they  were  a  vexatious,  rather  than  ter- 
rible enemy,  and  irritated  them  more  by  their  contumelies,  thaa 
their  armies.  But  it  is  observable,  that  there  never  was  a  fiercer 
or  more  cruel  war,  and  the  Romans  did  never  testify  so  high  re- 
•entments  as  for  those  indignities ;  and,  from  such  like  considera. 
tions,  arose  tliat  cautious  advice  of  Scipio  Ammiratus  and  Ma« 
chiavel  (no  Dutchmen)  That  men  ought  to  be  cautious  how  they 
irritate  an  enemy  by  contumelious  language,  and  other  indignities, 
aince  the  impressions  thereof  are  more  violent  and  durable  in  the 
minds  of  men,  than  what  are  occasioned  by  common,  and  evea 
grievous  injuries. 

I  smiled  when  I  read  the  high  commendations  which  they  bestow 
npon  thdr  country  and  government*  O !  the  rare  situation  of  it! 
It  is  a  Canaan,  but  seated  in  a  bog,  and  overflows  with  water,  in. 
stead  of  honey.  It  is  a  Canaan,  in  which  there  are  many  Jews, 
but  scarce  one  Israelite  without  guile.  No  Espials  yet  have  in. 
formed  me  of  those  prodigious  grapes,  such  as  the  Israelitish  disco, 
terers  met  with  in  Canaan ;  and  these  cheating  Hollanders  obtrude 
upon  ns  tumeps  for  pomegranates.  Yet  do  they  assure  us,  their 
land  is  a  true  Canaan :  Bnt  it  is  more  true,  which  they  add,  ^  that 
it  is  a  land  of  promise;'  for  all  Europe  and  the  East-Indies  do 
compbun  there  u  nothing  of  performances  there.  They  magnify 
their  excellent  government ;  which  is  an  anardhy :  They  subsist 
not  by  any  wise  reiglement,  but  combination  of  interest,  and  sense 
of  common  danger.  They  have  been  an  *  hundred  times  in  danger 
of  a  total  rupture ;  each  province  is  sovereign,  and  independent  of 
the  rest,  and  can  send  ambassies,  contract  leagues,  and  otherwise 
negotiate  with  foreign  princes,  without  the  privity  of  the  others  : 
Never  was  there  sh^  of  arrows  so  ill  made  up  into  a  bundle.— 
Their  liberty,  whereof  they  boast,  consists  of  paying  more  taxes 

•  The  provliiclftl  States  of  HoUa&d  a&d  WcttMokad  dtatoiUite  tfii«,  la  ttitir  PtthTtrtti 
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than  amy  priaee  ia  die  world  exacts,  and  in  being  smbjected  to  €bg 
most  arbitrary  proceedings,  as  to  life,  exile,  and  imprisonmcDt, 
that  ever  I  read  of:  And,  if  I  am  deceiTed,  Grotius,  in  his  ^  Apo. 
logetic,'  who  suffered  thereby,  with  many  others,  deluded  me  into 
that  sentiment.     But  thQugh  these  Canaanites  do  live  under  an  ill 
goTemment,  in  a  bad  country,  upon  pickled  herrings,  groot,  but. 
ter,  and  cheese ;  yet  they  enjoy,  for  their  souls,  ihit  immortal 
part,  as  much  as  from  God  they  can  derire,  namely,  the  food  of 
his  word«  which  nonrisheth  them  to  life  eternal.     And  tlite  is  the 
celestial  diet  of  all  the  Jews,  Socinians,  Anabaptists,  Papists,  kc 
that  abound  there.     The  States*General  hare  nothing  to  do  with 
religion ;  the  sereral  proTinoes  and  towns  can  only  inlemieddk 
therewith ;  and  that  they  so  do,  that  the  ficdesiasticks  can  neither 
preach  otherwise  than  what  the  magistrates  please,  nor  excrciae  any 
church  disdpline  as  they  ought.     Upon  these  terms,  the  ministers 
are  pastors,  and  feed  them  with  hearenly  food,  being  sermats  ra* 
ther  of  the  Burgomasters,  and  of  Mammon,  than  God.     Were 
our  nonconformists  there  employed,  they  would  fipd  it  unlawful  to 
assert  the  Ju9  Divinum  Mitdsierii  EvangeHdy  and  they  wonld  be 
*  banished,  should  they  discourse  there  about  the  duty  of  magi, 
atrates,  mid  power  of  ministers,  as  they  do  in  finglaiul*    Them 
aealous  protestants  have  declared,  ^  that  it  was  indifferent  to  thera 
what  religion  any  province  or  city  were  of,  so  they  would  but 
unite  with  them.'    The  league  at  Utrecht,  which  is  the  foundation 
of  their  union,  doth  run  thus,  and  Grotius  shall  justify  all  I  say : 
They  say,  '  they  have  always  highly  interested  tiiemselTes  in  tim 
friendship  of  his  majesty:'   And  to  praserre  his  frieodahip,  they 
have  made  all  those  ignominious  pictnies,  medals,  and  monmneDta  ; 
they  refused  him  the  honour  of  the  flag,  and  informed  his  majesty, 
^  that  the  dominion  of  the  sea  is  an  usurpation,  and  that  upon  God 
Almighty ;  to  whom  alone  this  state  attributes  it.'     They  say, 
^  their  great  interest  cimsistq  in  tiie  peace  and  tranquillity  of  Chris« 

tendom.'    Oh  I  happy  interest  of  a  christian  state. 1  beltere 

their  Interest  now  consists  in  the  peace  of  Qiristendom;  becanso 
that  war  menaceth  them,  whidi  they  would  hare  turned  upon  En- 
gland ;  and,  I  beliere,  they  did  not  swerve  from  their  interest, 
-when  they  formerly  sowed  divisions  betwixt  the  Swedes  and  Daaes, 
and  other  German  princes ;  and  of  late  endeavoured  to  embroO  all 
Europe  in  wars,  thereby  to  counterpoise  France.  I  might  re- 
flect upon  thdr  confining  thdr  interest  to  the  peace  of  Christea* 
dom ;  whereas  they  place  it  otherwise  in  the  East.Indies,  embroiU 
ing  tiiose  parts  as  much  as  they  can  in  wars,  and  destroying  our 
merchants  upon  all  occasions.  But  it  is  very  observable,  tbiut  the 
ieal  interest  of  these  most  amicable  Dutch  consists,  in  Europe,  ur 
doing  all  those  things  which  may  justly  incense  princes  to  make  war 
upon  them,  and  yet  in  cajoling  them  Into  a  tame  and  dishonour* 
able  acquiescence. 
Such  passages  as  these,  I  confess,  did  add  to  my.  divertisement 
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tipoik  the  reading;  bat  a  diflbrent  passion  seiied  me,  when  I  met 
with  tho$e  insolent  expressions  with  which  they  affront  our  sore* 
reign,  who,  not  only  by  reason  of  his  personal  ezceilendes,  bat 
by  the  right  of  his  English  crown,  is  ranked  amongst  the  regea 
supenllustres.  Had  his  majesty  been  of  a  lesser  quality,  yek^  sinoe 
his  ancestors  hare,  by  their  farour,  protection,  and  rast  eipenca 
of  men  and  money,  raised  the  Dutch  into  a  republick,  ordinary 
gratitude  might  have  engaged  them  to  ciTiler  language.  To  gire  thq 
lye  to  any  man,  is  reputed  a  just  cause  of  quarrel ;  and  if  we  allow 
princes  but  equal  concerns  for  their  honour,  this  alone  authenti* 
cates  the  war.  They  charge  him  with  injustice,  dissimulation,  and 
piracy :  They  call  his  courtiers  a  company  of  stupid  fellows,  and 
say,  ^  his  majesty  can  as  little  adhere  to  reason,  as  with  reasonable 
t>ffers  he  ^ill  be  satisfied.'  They  say,  <  that  the  war  hath  no  other 
prospect,  than  the  limits  of  an  unlimited  ambition,  endless  coTet. 
onsncss,  and  a  spirit  of  rerengenot  to  be  glutted.  That,  liismind 
is^misled  and  obnubilated  with  a  desire  of  war^  the  most  accursed 
and  unruly  of  all  desires.  That,  his  declaration  contains  plain  an* 
truths,  malicious  interpretations,  and  gross  im pertinencies.  That^ 
no  precedents  of  violated  faith,  out  of  any  chronicles,  can  be  pro- 
duced, uhich,  in  this  case,  can  parallel  the  example  of  the  said 

king.' 

These,  and  many  other  such  like  passages,  occur  frequently  m 
this  treatise.  I  should  not  hare  presumed  to  repeat  them,  but  that 
I  am  confident  they  will  be  efficacious  to  animate  all  the  subjects  of 
his  majesty,  to  vindicate  the  honour  of  their  injured  prince,  espe- 
cially when  they  shall  understand  how  undeservedly  he  Is  aspened 
by  these  ignoble,  ungrateful,  arrogant,  and  perfidious  Netherland* 
ers.  Behold,  how  unfortunate  his  majesty  is,  to  contend  with  m 
mean  and  ungenerous  adversary !  How  civil  and  prince-like  waa 
the  king  of  Great-Britain  in  his  declaration!  What  was  there  that 
could  exasperate,  besides  the  truth  of  his  allegations?  Let  any  man 
impartially  consider  the  motives  whereupon  his  majesty  proceeds; 
let  him  forget  himself  a  little  while  that  he  is  a  subject,  thereby  to 
judge  the  better  of  the  actions  of  his  sovereign,  and  I  am  assured 
he  will  concur  with  me  in  opinion,  That  the  present  war  with  the 
I>ntch  is  honourable,  just,  and  necessary:  And,  consequently,  If 
his  majesty's  loving  subjects  do  value,  either  their  allegiance  to  their 
king  (which  is  not  to  be  doubted)  or  the  honour  and  presperitj 
of  ^e  nation,  and  of  each  particular  member  thereof  (all  being  In* 
Tolved  in  this  contest,  and  depending  upon  the  issue  of  it),  they 
will  unanimously  assist  his  majesty  in  the  present  juncture,  as  fofr 
as  their  prayers,  lives,  and  fortunes  can  advantage  him. 

I  acknowledge  myself  to  have  been  of  the  number  of  those, 
who,  by  reason  of  their  ignorance  of  private  negotiations,  and  the 
real  transactions  of  state,  together  with  that  epidemical  jealousy  of 
court  designs,  did  believe  that  this  war  was  needless  and  unseason. 
able ,  That  It  was  projected  by  some  courtiers,  and  others,  who  sought 
to  advantage  themselves  by  the  publick  calamities,  or  by  pensions  from 
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tjie  crown  of  France ;  that  the  Putch  weretohumbleandsubmisslre, 
that  it  was  our  obstinacy  to  refuse  all  satisfaction,  not  any  per. 
Terseness  and  pride  in  them  ^  as  to  deny  us  any.  I  was  jealous  of 
the  growth  of  popery^  and  thought  it  to  be  the  interest  of  this 
kingdom,  not  to  weaken  or  destroy  a  republick  pretending  to  pro- 
testancy,  and  for  the  erection  whereof,  so  many  of  our  progeni. 
tors  had  hazarded  and  lost  their  lires.  I  brought  with  me  all  those 
annnises  and. misapprehensions  which  any  Netherlander  or  English 
male-content  could  wish  infused  into  me:  But  when  I  came  tos 
better  intelligence  concerning  affairs  ;  when  I  had  seriously  inqaired 
into  the  transactions  betwixt  the  Dutch  and  us,  how  condebcending 
bis  majesty  had  been,  and  with  what  insolence  the  Netherlaoders 
had  deported  tliemseWes ;  when  I  found  the  reality  of  hismajest)'! 
pretensions,  and  that  the  declaration  was  so  penned,  that  the  cun. 
tents  were  capable  of  much  higher  aggravations,  but  no  way  to  be 
extenuated  or  invalidated :  Then  did  I  begin  to  detest  the  petulant 
humour  of  this  age,  whereby  every  one  is  prone  to  examine  the 
actions,  and  censure  the  prudence  of  his  governors,  without  do. 
derstanding  the  prospi-ct  those  elevated  spirits  have  concerning  such 
affairs,  or  the  grounds  and  circumstances  by  which  they  regulate 
their  councils ;  and  most  commonly  we,  not  being  able  to  deter. 
mine  of  matters,  were  erery  punctilio  and  intrigue  represented  un. 
to  us.  I  thonght  the  times  happy,  when  men  employed  thcaiselres 
in  other  discourses,  and  practised  obedience,  rather  than  disputes : 
When  they  believed  that  prudent  and  solid  doctrine  of  the  casuis. 
tical  divines,  that  it  was  only  for  tlie  counsellors  of  kings  to  de- 
bate  and  examine  the  utility  and  prejudices,  the  justice  and  injus. 
tice  of  wars ;  the  other  subjects  not  being  to  expect  an  ample  ac 
count  of  all  the  motives  and  inducements  by '  which  their  king  is 
•wayed,  nor  to  be  so  infatuated,  as  to  think  they  can  debate  or 
decide  such  matters,  without  any  better  cognisance,  than  what  ari- 
•eth  from  a  Tulgar  brain,  a  narrow  prospect  of  things,  and  popu- 
lar reports  and  suggestions :  But  to  presume  so  well  of  their  supe« 
riors,  as  to  imagine  they  understand  what  is  right  or  wrong,  ho* 
Hour  able  and  dishonourable,  advantageous  and  inutile;  and  that 
they  have  so  much  of  common  sense  as  to  understand,  that  the 
welfare  of  the  people  is  the  grand  interest  of  the  prince,  and  that 
the  king  is  the  greatest  sufferer  in  the  ruinating  of  his  kingdoms. 

To  the  end  that  others  may  be  undeceived,  as  well  as  myself,  and 
fortified  agaibst  all  misapprehensions,  which  either  their  own  igno« 
ranee,  or  the  clandestine  artifices  of  these  ungrateful  and  most  ma* 
lidous  Netherlanders  may  subject  them  unto,  I  shall  represent  un- 
to  the  world  the  rao^t  important  passages,  whereby  they  endsarour 
to  elude  or  refute  the  most  just  and  sincere  declaration  of  hisma« 
jesty,  and  evince  unto  the  most  suspicions  or  prejudiced  persons, 
that  it  IB  incumbent  upon  the  subjects  of  his  majesty,  and  there  is 
an  nnavoidabie  necessity  of  reducing  these  insolent  and  treacherous 
Dutchmen  into  such  a  posture,  that  they  may  not  only  pay  their 
due  submissions,  with  reparations  of  honour,  unto  our  king,  but 
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be  i^bliged  to  continne  them  for  the  fature.  They  are  a  natiop, 
%yith  whom  no  league  can  take  effect,  any  longer  than  their  ad* 
vantage  Jeads  them  thereunto,  or  want  of  strength  and  opportu- 
tilty  doth  restrain  them.  It  is  impossible  for  any  civilian  to  fetter 
them  by  a  treaty ;  If  they  cannot  evade  it  by  equivocation,  mental 
reservations,  common  elusions,  and  such  artifices  as  become  not 
sovereigns,  these  Hollanders  will  impudently  deny  all  such  matters 
as  interfere  with  their  designs,  and  supply  the  injustice  of  their 
actions  by  violence  and  fraud.  They  have  no  honour  to  lose,  no 
conscience  to  stain,  no  certain  principles  to  recede  from*  The 
Tartars  and  Moors  prove  the  sincercr  confederates ;  and  hnmanity 
Itself  .is  concerned,  that  there  should  not  be  any  longer  upon  earth 
Eo^ fatal  an  instance;  that  there  are  not  in  men,  naturally^  such 
seeds  of  morality,  such  inclinations  to  civil  society,  such  laws  of 
nature  and  of  nations,  as  those  authors  teach  us,  who  never  tho* 
ronghly  understood  an  Hollander.  I  might  give  evident  proofs  of 
this  so  heinous  a  charge  several  ways,  but  1  shall  confine  my  dis- 
course to  what  these  Dutch  considerations  lead  me  unto ;  and  it  is 
from  thence  that  1  will  manifest  to  the  most  ordinary  capacities^ 
and  the  m 65 1  prepossessed  judgments,  that  these  adversaries  are  not 
injured  by  this  character ;  and,  to  make  the  case  more  plain,  I  w^l 
Write  their  wordsc 


Considerations  upon  the  present  State  c^iheAffcdra  of  the  Vnited 
Netherlands.  Published  by  a  Lover  oj  his  Country^  for  ike 
Encouragement  of  his  Countrymen  in  thete  troublesome  timeSf 

Whosoever  looks  upon  the  first  beginning  of  the  state  of  the 
tJnited  Netherlands  wiUi  a  curious  eye,  and  serions  considcratioa 
of  the  histories,  and  discreetly  observes  by  what  means  the  fabrick 
of  the  ^aid  state,  out  of  the  lowness  of  its  original,  is  raised  to  this 
present  height,  must  needs  be  induced  to  confess,  that  Divine  Pro* 
Tidence  (which  not  always  appears  visible  to  the  eyes  of  the  world) 
bath  so  clearly  becfi  manifested  in  the  framing  and  exalting  of  this 
jBlate,  that  with  just  reasons  it  must  be  acknowledged,  that  God 
Almighty  was  the  external  and  visible  erector  of  this  famous  re« 
publick. 

An  age  is  now  expired  (wheti  before  the  country,  through  an 
tinhappy  disorder  of  government  of  those  times,  was  fallen  into  a 
lamentable  confusion)  since  William  Earl  of  Marck,  Lord  of  Lnm^, 
Admiral  of  the  Prince  of  Orange's  navy,  by  a  strict  commai^ 
from  the  iq[ueeii  of  England  (who  not  only  denied  him  liberty  to 
stay  in  her  country,  but  atso  refused  to  supply  his  seamen  wi^h 
iiecessaries)  was  constrained  to  leave  England,  arrived  beyond  his 
intentions,  forced  by  cross  winds,  but  indeed  the  winds  of  God'a 
directions,  before  the. Brill,  of  which  he  easily  possessed  himself, 
not  with  a  design  to  keep,  but  only  to  ransack  the  same,  and  bo 
to  leave  it  again.  But,  being  informed  by  others  of  the  convenience 
and  importance  of  the  place,  brought  the  same  into  a  posture  of 
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defence,  keeping  it  for  his  principali  and  snperior  coramamdert. 
And  In  tiiif  manner  was  the  first  foundation  of  tiiit  preciovs  stmc- 
tnre  laid,  or  rather,  in  regard  of  the  external  instrument,  cast  op 
by  chance,  bnt,  in  veritj,  by  the  direction  of  the  supreme  boilder, 
whose  omnipotent  hands  oftentimes  mabe  use  of  mortals,  as  the 
blind  instrunients  of  his  wonderful  destinies. 

It  is  not  mj  design,  here,  to  make  a  relation  of  the  progress  of 
onr  affairs,  and  by  what  means  our  ancestors  have,  thrdugh  tron* 
bles  and  adversities,  struggled  and  ascended  to  the  heigh th  of  that 
felicity,  which  by  God's  goodness  we  enjoy  at  present.  Bnt  mj 
intentions  only  aim,  by  thb  short  discourse,  to  move  my  worthy 
countrymen,  to  fix  their  assured  confidence,  that  the  same  God, 
which  hath  exalted  us  from  lowness  to  a  state,  whose  high  and 
flourishing  condition  now,  for  a  long  continuance  of  time,  hath 
Stirred  up  as  much  envy,  as  formerly  its  misfortunes  moTed  com* 
))assion,  shall  graciously  protect  and  preserve  the  works  of  bb 
Almighty  hands ;  if,  imitating  our  predecessors,  we,  in  this  junc- 
ture  of  time,  do  join  two  principles  together,  which  ever  ought  to 
be  inseparable,  viz.  An  intire  resignation  of  ourselves  to  the 
Divine  Providence ;  and,  an  unalterable  mind,  and  vigorous  cou. 
rage  in  these  troublesome  times,  to  act  as  much  for  onr  preserva* 
tion,  as  our  forefathers  have  done  for  their  first  deliverance:  De* 
siring  mj  countrymen,  that,  in  comparing  our  present  anxieties^ 
with  the  perplexities  of  our  ancestors,  and  the  necessities  ander 
which  we  ourselves  have  laboured,  they  will  look  back  in  tiie 
histories,  for  the  primitite  times  of  onr  predecessors,  and  for  tliat 
time,  within  compass  of  thlelr  own  remembrance,  whereof  still  we 
preserve  the  memory. 

We  shall  find  in  the  histories,  that  the  afiaik^  of  our  predecessors, 
in  their  first  prog^ress,  and  growing  infancy,  weta  reduced  to  that 
inconvenience,  that  the  consideration  tbei^eof  moved  the  supreme 
person,  at  that  time,  who,  with  an  indissoluble  bond,  had  linked 
'  his  own  prosperity  to  the  fate  and  destiny  of  these  countries,  ta 
urge  this  hopeless  advice,  viz.  To  cause  by  cutting  of  the  banks, 
and  pulling  up  the  sluices,^  these  lands*  to  be  swdlowed  down  in 
an  irrecoverable  condition,  and,  with  God's  mercy,  with  that  small 
remainder  of  their  ruinated  fortunes,  to  seek  other  countries  beyond 
seas,  there,  either  to  live  more  happily,  or  to  find  a  period  of  their 
lives  with  less  misery. 

I  shall  not  blame  the  considerer,  for  reflecting  upon  the  mercies 
of  God,  extended  towatds  his  countrjrmen.  I  command  the  least 
sense  of  religion  in  him,  bnt  I  have  most  suspicious  thou^ts,  con* 
cerning  piety  in  an  Hollander.  And,  I  believe,,  every  Englbhman 
will  approve  this  jealousy  to  be  just,  seeing  all  this' specious  pre- 
amble  b  made  use  of,  to  no  other  end,  than  to  evade  all  acknow- 
ledgments to  Queen  Elisabeth,  and  the  EngUsh  monarchy.  It  b 
not  the  pleasure  of  the'  Almighty,  that  subordinate  means  and 
Instruments  should  be  deprived  of  their  proper  elogies.  ^He,  by  his 
Providence,  appointed  means:  He,  by  his  sovereign  will,  dotk 
prosper  or  frustrate  them|  ytt,  so  that  the  Divine  interpositiou 
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iMknottiniaUjridenq^e  from  tite  effioaej  of  second  cames,  ot 
exclude  ns  from  oonteaiiig  their  concurrence.  Whosoever  shsR 
reflect  upoa  the  asmbitioin  designs,  joined  with  tiie  extraordinary 
power  of  Spain,  in  those  days :  the  intentions  of  that  monarchy, 
to  reduce  the  Belgick  ProTinoes,  under  a  more  absolute  obedience, 
than  the  Brabantine  constitutions  consisted  with ;  the  obstinate 
bnmonr  of  the  Dutch  in  adhering  to  their  privileges,  howlrrational 
soeT.er:  also  the  apprehensions,  which  France,  Grermany,  and 
England  had,  concerning  the  excessive  growth  of  the  Spanish  and 
Austrian  power ;  such  vconsiderer  will  not  admire  so  very  much, 
that  the  rebellion  of  the  United  Netherlands  did  continue  so  long, 
and  succeed  so  well ;  nor  discover  such  an  extraordinary  series  of 
Providence,  in  the  erection  of  their  republick.  And  the  most  par- 
tial men  must  grant,  that  it  is  a  most  fallacious  way  of  reasoning, 
to  argue  from  the  happiness  of  the  event  unto  the  justice  of  the 
cause,  or  peculiar  favour  of  the  divine  author.  There  is  not  any 
thing  in  this  Dutch  suggestion,  which  might  not  have  been  more 
rationally  alledaed  by  a  Goth,  or  Mahometan,  since  the  juncture, 
wherein  those  Anarchies  advanced  themselves,  was  attended  with 
less  favourable  ^rcnmstances  than  I  can  observe,  in  the  rerolo* 
tions  of  the  Netherlands :  But  I  am  confident;  no  Goth,  or  Sa- 
racen, would  have  so  intitled  to  God  the  original  of  their  successes, 
as  to  exclude  the  intermediate  assistances,  which  ihiej  received 
/rom  others,  at  any  time.  Such  ingratitude  is  singular  fn  the  Ne- 
iherlanders ;  and  all  this  impudent  harangue  hath  no  other  ten* 
dency,  than  to  elude  the  obligations,  which  that  unworthy  people 
have  to  Queen  Elisabeth,  and  the  royal  progenitors  of  his  majesty* 
Here  is  no  mention  made  of  any  protection  oi^  aid^  given  them  by 
the  English  queen ;  but  one  action  related,  which,  as  it  seemingly 
carries  with  it  somewhat  of  nn kindness,  so  it  is  insinuated  merely 
to  this  end,  that  they  may  alienate  the  people  from  a  reverence 
and  regard  <^or  our  natimi.  It  as  not  to  :be  denied,  that  Qoeea 
Elisabeth  did  contribute  much  to  the  first  support  of  these  Dutch, 
givingthem  reception  here  in  England,  when  tiie  fury  of  the  Duke 
of  Alva  forced  them,  as  exiles,  to  seek  an  habitation  in  fbreiga 
conntries ;  this  most  gracious  queen  compassionated  their  miseries, 
and  gave  muHitndes  of  them  leave,  to  fix  at  Norwich,  Colchester, 
JMindwich,  Maidstone,  and  Southampton,  A.D.  1668.  Here  the 
exiles  had  the  advantage  of  a  quiet  life,  and  the  opportnnity  of 
pursuing  their  designs,  in  order  to  the  regaining  of  their  country. 
Nor  was  it  a  small  favdur  to  the  Prince  of  Orange,  and  his  par- 
tisans, that,  .when  they  were  ready  to  sink  under  their  losses  in 
f  riesland  and  elsewhere,  this  queen  seised  upon  two-hundred  thou* 
•and  pistoles  of  gold,  which  were  transporting  from  Spain  to  the 
Duke  of  Alva  <;  the  detaining  whereof,  as  it  was  a  great  disap- 
pointment to  the  dttfce,  who  stood  in  great  need  of  it,  for  the  re- 
inforcing  of  his  designs,  so  it  begat  great  animosities  betwixt  the 
queen  and  him ;  the  merchants  ships  on  each  side  were  seized  upon, 
ietters  of  reprisal  granted,  and  the  English  estranged  from  the  Spa- 
oiiih  j^fellMrlaiidSy  by  jthe  translation  of  our  staple^  from  Antwerp 
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to  HamboQi^.  It  is  manifest,  that  oar  qtieen  did,  bj  HmtaetioD, 
and  by  the  hostilities  and  contriTances  of  a  new  trade  which  eniiied 
therenpoo,  contribute  eifectually  to  the  fomenting  of  the  Nether- 
landish discontents ;  the  Dnke  of  AWa  was  direrted  from  proaeca- 
ting  the  Ghensians,  with  his  former  Tioleoce;  his  subjects  wereei- 
asperated  by  the  damage  of  the  English  trade ;  the  English  were, 
bj  the  removal  of  oor  etaple,  disengaged  from  all  dependence  on 
the  Spaniards  there,  by  way  of  commerce,  and  inclined  to  abet 
and  assist  the  distressed  followers  of  the  Prince  of  Orange.  And  if 
the  Dutch  will  not  acknowledge  these  actions,  for  a  great  aaristanoe 
and  courtesy  to  them,  the  Spanish  Ambassador,  de  Spoci,  in  Ids 
remonstrance  said,  they  proceeded  from  some  tliat  bore  no  good- 
will to  the  Spaniards,  and  farouVed  the*  rebels  of  the  Netherlands. 
After  this,  the  distressed  Netherlanders  betook  themselTCs  to  prac* 
tise  piracy, at  sea,  upon  the  Spaniards,  under  the  command  of  the 
Prince  of  Orange,  but  were  immediately  under  the  conduct  of  Wil. 
liam,  Earl  Vander*Maro^  and  others ;  and  the  queen,  notvith- 
standing  that  she  was  resettled  in  a  good  correspondence  and 
league  with  the  Spaniards,  did  permit  them,  by  coDnirance,  the 
free  use  of  her  ports,  every  where  throughont  England,  so  that 
tiiey  provided  themselves  here  with  victuals  and  ammunition  upon 
all  occasiofis,  and  here  they  usually  vended  their  prizes,  which 
they  took  upon  the  Uly,  Teiel,  and  tlm  Ems.  By  which  oieansy 
these  exiles  sustained  themselves  well  (the  Prince  of  Orange  re. 
ceiving  the  tenths  or  fifths  of  their  prizes),  gave  much  trouble 
to  the  Duke  of  Alva,  continued  those  discontents  in  their  par- 
tisans, which  otherwise  would,  in  all  probability,  have  been  ex- 
tinguished, by  reason  of  the  power  and  terror  of  the  Spaniards, 
and  the  weak  and  declined  condition  of  the  exiled  Prince  of 
Orange.  I  wonid  willingly  understand  from  any  ingenuons  per- 
eons,  whether  these  actions  did  not  highly  contribute  to  the  erection 
of  this  repnblick  ?  And  might  not  as  well  have  been  thankfnlly 
acknowledged,  as  the  subsequent  decree  of  Queen  Elisabeth  is 
most  ungratefully  mentioned,  viz.  ^  That  William  Earl  of  March, 
Lord  of  Lume,  Admiral  of  the  Prince  of  Orange's  navy,  was,  by 
a  strictoommand  from  the  queen  of  England,  denied  liberty  to  stay 
in  her  country,  and  also  refused  to  supply  his  stemen  with  neces- 
saries ;  whereupon  ensued  the  taking  of  Brill,  as  is  specified.*— 
The  insinuation  of  this  edict  is  maliciously  urged  here,  thereby  to 
extenuate  the  favours  of  the  Engluh  nation :  The  queen  was  en- 
gaged by  articles,  not  to  entertpun  openly  any  rebels  unto  the 
crown  of  Spain ;  she  could  not  harbour  them  any  longer,  without 
n  rupture  with  that  potent  monarch,  and  she  was  unwilling  to  in. 
vol? e  herself  in  so  great  a  war,  for  so  weak  confederates.  Where- 
vpon  she,  by  a  strict  proclamation,  did  forbid  them  tho  use  of  her 
ports,  and  that  her  subjects  should  sell  them  any  provisions,  after 
a  certain  time,  which  was  March.  Whereupon,  they  were  neces- 
sitated to  depart,  and  seek  some  other  receptacle,  and  Providence 
cast  them  upon  Brill.  But  had.  not  the  queen  harboured  thenr, 
how  had  they  ever  imbodicd  themsdresj  or  increased  to  tho- 
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ffraigtii  of  forty  faD  of  skips,  most  of  tiiam  fly.botts^  wbercwith 
the^  posBened  themselres  of  Brill,  sod  took  two  rich  ships  bj  the 
way?  ,Nq  sooner  was  Brill  taken,  but  Flushing  in  Zealand,  and 
soine  other  towns  retolted  to  the  Prince  of  Orange ;  yet  were  his 
forces  so  small,  though  joined  with  those  of  Vander  Marck,  as 
not  to  be  able  to  subsist  against  the  Spaniards,  but  that  the  queen 
permitted  multitudes  of  £nglish  to  repair  thither.  The  first  that 
went  Was  Sir  Thomas  Morgan,  who  carried  orer  three-hnndred 
men  to  Flushing ;  the  report  of  whose  coming  is  said  to  hare 
stayed  the  Duke  of  Alva^  when  he  was  in  a  readiness  to  recoter 
the  town.  Afterwards,  through  the  procurement  of  Morgan,  at* 
liTed  there  nine  companies  of  Bnglish,  under  Sir  Humphrey  GiU 
bert.  VVitb  these  aids,  and  other  anxUiaries  from  France,  though 
the  Prince  of  Orange  atchiered  great  things,  and  reduced  many 
towns  in  Holland  and  Zealand  unto  bis  party,  yet,  such  was  theit 
distress,  that.  An.  Dom.  157i^,  they  entered  into  a  debate  of  pat* 
ting  themeelfes  under  the  protection  of  some,  foreign  prince ;  lest^ 
thiiougk  want  of  money,  and  of  soldiers,  and  also  the  fickle  indi^ 
nations  of  a  discontent^  populace,  they  should  suddenly  fall 
nnder  the  power  eff  the  enemy. 

.And,  in  thenaqie  of  the  states  of  Holland  and  Zeafond,  ancl 
Prince  of  Orange,  was  an  embassy  sent  into  England,  to  offer 
unto  the  queen,  not  only  what  was  agreeable  to  equity,  rfeason^. 
and'  religion,  but  to  the  etigency  of  their  condition,  and  what 
self«preservation  and  extreme  neoessity  prompted  them  unto.  Tha 
commission  of  the  ambassadors  was,  either  to  make  a  league  with 
the  queen,  or  to  submit  themselres  under  her  protection;  or  (if 
iMoessity  required  it)  to  acknowledge  her,  for  their  princess  anil 
sovereign  lady,  issued  from  the  Earls  of  Holland  and  Zealand,  by 
the  Itfidy  PhiUP)  daughter  to  William,  the  third  of  that  name. 
Earl  of  Hain^ttlt  and  Holland,  kc*  The  queen  thanked  them  for 
their  good  will  towards  her,  hut  fearing  the  enmity  of  Spain,  the 
enry  of  France,  and  the  charge  of  the  war ;  as  also  not  being 
satisfied^  how  she  might  with  her  honour,  and  a  safe  conscience, 
MQeifo  those  offered^  pruvinoes  into  her  protection^  much  less  pos- 
session, she  declined  the  overture;  yet  promised  to  intercede  for 
them  with  Spain,  and  in  the  mean  space  gare  them  ieare  to  raise 
wbati^ioldiers  they  could  in  England,  either  from  out  of  the  English, 
Scots,  or  •  eiiled  Netherlandcrs  ;'  and  to  f utnish  themselves,  with, 
what  provisions  and  ammunition  they  wanted,.  andT  to  transport 
them.  Notwithstanding  all  this  transcendent  fa? our  of  the  queen's, 
the  ungrateful  Zealanders,  the  next  year,  affronted  her  majesty, 
and  scf^ed  upon  sundry  of  her  merchants  ships,  upon*  various  pre- 
tences ;  whereupon^,  jslie  was  so  incensed,  that  there  had  been  an 
absolute  difference  betwixt  them,  h^d  aot  the  Prince  of  Orange 
.prudently  composed  all.  After  this,  when  Don  John  became 
governor  of  the  Netherlands,  9fid  withal  aspired  to  marry  the 
Que^  of  Scots,  and  render  himself  King  of  England,  the  queen 
enters  into  a  more  strict  league  and  confederacy  with  them,  to  M^ 
Ifaem  with  men  and  money ;  and  it  was  at  her  charge  principally^ 
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Ihat  Prince  Coiaiire  came  t<»  tbeir  aid.  with  a  Oennaa  army ;  And; 
out  of  England,  there  went  over  the  seas  to  them  the  Lord  North's 
eldest  son,  John  North;  the  Lord  Norris's  second  ton,  John 
Norrts ;  Henry  CaTendish,  and  Thomafr  Morgan,  oolong,  with 
▼ery  many  TOlanteers ;  and,  after  that  the  Germans  mnttnovsly 
deserted  the  stales,  the  qaeen  furnished  them  readily  with  a  great 
sum  of  money,  the  ancient  jewels  and  rich  plate  of  the  honne  of 
Burgnndy  being  mortgaged  linto  fier  for  it  After  this,  for  se» 
vend  years,  the  Unitrd  Netherlands  cast  themselves  under  Arch« 
dake  Matthias,  and  the  Dnke  of  Anjou ;  but,  with  so  iil  snccess^ 
that  they  found  themseWes  not  able  to*  continue  long;  Antwerp 
and  sundry  other  places  being  taken,  and  WilHam  Prince  ci 
Orange  murdered ;  >the  French  King  not  being  able  or  willing  to 
receiTd  the  sorereignty  of  those  provinces,  so  that  they  deter* 
mtoed,  by  a  solemn  ambassy,  to  render  her  majesty  the  intire  do* 
minion  and  principality  of  the  Netherlands.  They  had  treated 
widi  her  before,  1^  J.  Orteliffs  about  protection,  but  the  queen 
vefused  to  espouse  their  quarrel,  eicept  she  might  hare  cautionary 
toir.ns,  that  her  expenoes  might  be  repsid  at  the  end  of  the  war. 
Bat  now,  tha.t  the  desperate  condition  of  their  afl^rs  made  any 
lerms  to  be  prudential,  they  rdsolred  to  subject  themsetres  unto 
her,,  or  contract  any  league  for  protection,  which  she  would  en* 
join  them* 

Upon  the  sixth  of  July,  1585,  tiieir  deputies  came  to  London^ 
which  were  these:  For  Brabant  (although,  by  reason  of  tbe  siege 
of  Antwerp,  not  fully  authorised)  was  sent  Jscques  de  Grrise^ 
chief  bailiff  of  Bruges ;  for  Guelderland,  was  Rutgert  van  Harsoit, 
burgomaster  of  Harderwick ;  for  Flanders  (although  likewise  not 
fully  authorised)  Noel  Caron,  seigbior  of  Schoonwall,  burgomaster 
of  Franc ;  for  Holland  and  Friesland,  was  John  Vander  Does, 
lord  of  NoortwJek ;  and  Joes  van  Menin,  counsellor  of  the  town 
of  Dort,  and  John  van  Oldehbarnevelt,  counsellor  of  tbe  town  of 
Rotterdam ;  Dr.  Francis  Maelson,  counsellor  of  the  town  of  Enek- 
huysen ;  for  Zealand,  was  Jacob  Vaiek,  a  civil  lawyer,  and  one 
of  the  council  of  state ;  for  Utrecht,  was  Paul  Boys,  i>octor ;  for 
Friesland,  was  Jelgher  van  Seytsma,  counsellor  of  state,  Uessel 
Aysma,  president,  and  Lacst  Joughema.  They  were  kiadiy  re* 
ceiTpd  by  tbe  queen,  and  nobly  feasted  at  her  cost.  Upon  tbe 
ninth, of  July,  they  were  brought  to  their  audience  at  Greenwich ; 
the  audience  was  most  solemn  and  publick,  the  qaeen  being  seated 
on  her  royal  throne,  and  all  the  privy.council  attending  on  each 
band  of  her  majesty.  The  deputies,  being  introduced,  fell  upon 
.their  knees,  before  the  throne  of  the  queen,  and  Joos  van  Venin, 
with  great  reverence  and  submission,  made  an  oration  to  her,  in 
the  name  of  the  distressed  states  of  the  .United  Netherlands,  unto 
this  putpose :    . 

^  That  the  states  of  the  United  Netherlands  Provtnoes  humbly 

*  ^  TiM  Dtttch,  at  their  fetnrn,  dideoln  medabofoopper/ faimtnierf  oftKiswMSaice»«fidl 
the  mteoioa  which  Qpm  EUttbith  aff^l^  unto  thtm.   I  no^ifed  ^o  of  UiMt  ihkn  Jilia^ 
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tkaaked  lier  viajetty  for  the  boaourable  fnd  many  &Toara,  whicU 
it  had  pki^^ed  her  to  shew  UDto  them,  lunidist  their  extreme  neces« 
f ities ;  heviog,  not  long  since,  received  the  testimonies  of  her 
princely  clomeocj,  nvhen,  after  the  cruel  murder  of  the  Prince  of 
Orange,  it  pleased  her  majesty,  by  her  ambassador,  Mr.  Davidson, 
to  signify  unto  them  the  great  care  she  had  for  their  defence  and 
preservation,  and,  ^ter  that,  again  by  the  Lord  of  Grise;  by 
whom  she  let  them  understand,  how  much  she  was  discontented  to 
see  them  frustrated  of  their  expectations,  reposed  upon  the  hope 
they  had  in  the  treaty  with  France ;  adding,  that,  nevertheless, 
her  majesty's  care,  for  the  support  of  the  Netherlands,  was  rather 
augmented  than  diminished,  by  reason  of  the  difficulties  which  multi* 
plied  upon  them.  For  the  which,  not  only  the.provioces  in  general, 
bift  every  particular  person  therein,  should  rest  bound  unto  her 
majesty  for  ever,  and  labour  to  repay  so  transcendent  obligations, 
by  all  possible  fidelity  and  obedience.  And,  therefore,  the  states 
aforesaid,  observing  that,  since  the  death  of  the  Prince  of  Orange,  ^ 
they  had  lost  many  of  their  forts  and  good  towns,  and  that,  for 
the  defence  of  the  said  United  Netherlands,  tbey  had  great  need 
of  a  sovereign  prince,  who  might  protect  and  defend  them  from 
the  insolencies  and  oppressions  of  the  Spaniards,  and  their  adhe- 
rents, who  sought  daily,  more  and  more,  all  the  means  they  could, 
with  their  forces,  and  other  sinister  practices,  to  spoil,  and  utterly 
root  up,  the  foundation  of  the  aforesaid  Netherlands,  and,  there- 
by,  to  bring  the  poor  afflicted  people  of  the  same  into  perpetual 
bondage,  and  worse  than  Indian  slavery,  under  the  insupportable 
yoke  of  the  most. execrable  inquisition.  Finding  likewise,  that 
the  inhabitants  of  the  said  Netherlands  were  persuaded,  and  had 
assured  confidence,  that  her  majesty,  out  of  her  princely  inclina* 
tiou,  would  not  endure  to  see  them  t)tterly  overthrown,  as  their 
enemies  expected,  by  molesting  them  with  long,  unjust,  and 
bloody  wars ;  the  which  the  states  (according  to  their  duties,  and 
in  respect  of  their,  places,  in  the  behalf  of  their  fellows  and  bre- 
thren) were  forced  to  withstand,  and,  as  much  as  in  them  lay,  op. 
pose  themselves  against  the  manifest  slavery,  which  they  thought 
to  impose  upon  the  poor  common  people,  and,  by  their  best  en* 
deavours,  to  maintain  their  ancient  freedoms,  laws,  and  privileges, 
with  the  exercise  of  the  true  Christian  Religion  (whereof  her  ma- 
jesty truly,  and  by  good  right,  did  bear  the  title  of  Dcfendress) 
against  the  which,  the  enemy,  and  all  his  adherents,  had  formed 
ao  many  leagues,  attempted  so  many  fearful  and  deceitful  enter- 
prises  and  treasons,  and  yet  cease  no.t  daily  to  invent,  practise, 
and  devise,  the  destruction  of  her  majesfy's  royal  person,  together 
with  her  state  and  kingdoms  ;  which  the  Almighty  God,  under  the 
protection  of  bis  everlasting  gopdness,  hitherto  hath  preserved 
from  all  dangers,  for  the  good  and  upholding  of  the  church  of 
Cbrut  here  upon  earth.  For  these  reasons,  and  many  other  good 
considerations,  the  states  aforesaid,  with  one  full  and  free  consent, 
had  altoge^er  determined,  and  fully  resolyed  to  fiy  unto  her  ma- 
jesty, in  regard  it  ii  an  usual  thing,  fur  all  oppressed  and  d^ 
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tressed  people  and  natioBs,  in  their  great  distress  and  necetiHy,  to 
seek  just  aid  and  assistance,  against  tlieir  enemies,  from  ktagiud 
princes,  their  neighbours,  and  especially  from  those  that  were 
endued  with  courage,  fear  of  God,  uprightness  of  heart,  and  otWr 
princely  ornaments ;  and,  to  that  end,  the  states  aforesaid  lisd  en- 
joined and  commanded  them,  to  beseech  her  majesty  to  accept  of 
the  sorereignty,  and  supreme  dominion  over  the  said  United  Pro« 
Tinces,  upon  certain  and  reasonable  conditions,  especially  tending 
to  the  upholding,  maintaining,  and  furtherance  of  God*s  true  reli. 
gion,  and  the  ancient  freedoms  and  pririleges  to  them  doe  and 
belonging;  together  with  the  gorernment,  and  managing  of  (he 
wars,  policy,  and  justice,  of  the  said  United  Provinces  of  the  Ne- 
therlands. And  althongh  the  said  Netherlands  had  endured  difen 
losses,  and  that  many  of  their  towns,  and  forts,  had  l)eeo  won 
from  them  by  the  enemy,  during  these  wars;  nerertheless,  in  Bnu 
bant,  Guelderland,  Flanders,  Mechlin,  and  Overyssel,  there  were 
yet  roapy  good  towns  and  places  that  held  out  against  theenemj; 
and  the  provinces  of  Holland,  Zealand,  Utrecht,  and  Friesland, 
were,  by  God^s  grace,  and  wonderful  providence,  still  kept  and 
preserT^,  in  their  whole  and  intire  possessions,  wherein  tkej  had 
many  great  and  strong  towns  and  places,  fair  riTers,  dcept,  and 
havens,  whereof  her  majesty,  and  her  successors,  might  have  good 
commodities,  scr?ices,  and  profit,  whereof  it  were' needless  to 
make  any  longer  discourse ;  but  one  in  special,  that,  by  nnithig 
the  countries  of  Holland,  Zealand,  Utrecht,  aod  Frteshiad,  the 
towns  of  Ostend  and  Slnyce,  unto  her  majesty's  kingdoms,  and 
dominions,  she  might  have  the  full  and  absolute  dominion  orer  tht 
great  ocean,  and  procure  unto  the  subjects  of  her  majesty  perpe* 
tual  and  most  assured  safety,  together  with  their  prosperity. 

They  did,  therefore,  most  humbly  beseech  her  royal  majesty  ta 
vouchsafe,  out  of  her  royal  favour  and  princely  bounty,  to  yield 
to  the  aforesaid  points  of  their  request,  and  so  to  accept  for  her, 
and  her  lawful  heirs,  or  successors  in  the  crown  of  England)  de. 
fenders  of  the  true  Christian  Religion,  the  sovereign  rights,  prhici<- 
pality,  and  dominion  of  the  said  Netherlands ;  and,  in  regard  there- 
of,  to  receive  the  inhabitants  thereof,  as  her  majesty's  most  hnmble 
and  obedient  subjects  and  fassals,  into  her  perpetual  safeguard  anj 
protection ;  a  peopleas  true,  faithful,  and  loving,  to  their  princes  and 
governors  (without  vain  boasting  be  it  spoken)  as  any  other  in  Cbris« 
tendom.  And,  so  doing,  she  should  preserve  and  protect  raanj  fair 
churches,  which  it  had  pleased  Almighty  God,  In  these  latter  days,  to 
gatlier together  in  several  of  the  said  provinces,  being  now,  in  many 

f)laces,  in  great  fear,  peril,  and  danger,  and  to  deliver  the  Nether- 
ands,  and  the  Inhabitants  thereof,  from  miserable  thraldom ;  irbo 
(not  long  before  the  wicked  an4  hostile  invasions  of  the  Spaniards) 
were  so  rich  and  flourishing,  in  ^11  sort^  of  wealth,  by  reason  of  the 
great  commodities  of  the  sea,  havenn,  rivers,  traffick,  manual  trades 
'and  occupations,  whereunto  they  are  much  given,  and  naturally 
inclined.  She  should  likewise  pr^erve  them  from  utter  destruc- 
tion, and  perpetual  slavery,  both  of  body  apd  soul,  -and  so  evect 
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H  rlglit  prfneelj  and  most  royal  wotk,  pleasing  to  God,  profitable 
for  all  Christendom,  worthy  of  eternal  praise  and  glory,  and  fiU 
ting  weli  wi^  the  magnanimity,  and  otiier  royal  firtaes  of  bar 
majesty,  as  also  most  adrantageons  to  the  secority  and  welfare  df 
bor  particular  subjects. 

*  This  being  said,  they  presented  their  artidei  unto  her  majesty^ 
with  the  greatest  bnmility  imaginable,  beseeching  God,  who  ii 
the  King  of  Kings,  to  defend,  protect,  and  preserve  her  from  al| 
her  enemies,  to  the  increase  of  her  honour  and  greatness,  and  pem 
petually  to  keep  her  in  his  holy  protection  and  safeguard. 

The  queen  beard  them  graciously,  and  receired  their  orerturea 
with  rery  obliging  acknowledgments ;  the  depntiies,  kis»ing  tier 
royal  hands,  retired  with  much  satisfaction,  and  her  majesty  was 
no  less  pleased  with  the  honour  of  that  day's  andienee;  for, 
although  the  King  of  France  had  the  first  tender  of  their  sore* 
reignty,  yet,  neither  was  it  made  with  such  submission  and  defer* 
«oce,  as  to  her  majesty,  neither  was  the  tender  so  absolnte  then 
as  now.  The  deputies,  to  France,  were  sent  indeed  with  a  general 
pretence,  and  declaration,  of  surrendering  up  the  dominion  of  tba 
Netherlands  to  that  crown,  but  they  had  separate  instruction! 
from  their  several  principals  (the  which  they  never  imparted  one 
to  the  other,  but  kept  secret)  with  different  procnrations.  Tho 
deputies  of  Brabant,  Flanders,  Zealand,  and  Mechlin,  were  en. 
joined  to  finish  the  negotiation  upon  any  terms  they  could  get,  so 
ps  that  religion,  and  general  pririieges,  were  confirmed  unto  them  ; 
whereas  Holland  and  Utrecht  had  so  limited  their  deputies,  that 
they  were  to  insist  upon  better  terms,  and  rather  not  to  come  upt# 
the  general  instructions  of  the  states,  than  to  exceed  them.  I  do 
not  read  of  any  such  difference  in  the  procuradoni  sent  over  hither, 
neither  do  I  find  any  reason  to  believe  there  were  any  such*  The 
queen,  for  several  weighty  reasons,  declined  to  take  upon  her  tha 
soverdgnty,  or  perpelual  protection  of  the  Netherlands ;  yet  did 
she  consent  to  outer  into  a  league  with  them,  to  aid  them  with 
five-thousand  foot,  and  one-thousand  horse,  and  to  pay  them, 
during  the  war,  which  the  states  were  to  repay,  when  a  peace 
should  be  concluded.  In  the  mean  time  Flushing,  and  the  Castle 
of  Ramekins,  in  Walcheren,  and  the  Isle  of  Brill,  with  the  city 
and  two  forts,  were  to  be  delivered  into  the  queen's  hands,  to  be 
kept  by  her  garisohs  for  caution  ;  the  governor-general,  and  two 
Englishmen,  whom  the  queen  should  name,  sho.uld  be  admitted 
into  the  council  of  state,  &c 

The  confederacy  was  finished  upon  the  tenth  of  August,  and, 
accordingly.  Sir  John  Norris  was  sent  over  with  some  soldiers ; 
the  Earl  of  Leicester  followed,  as  general  of  her  majesty'^  forcea. 
The  Netherlands  received  him  with  more  bonnar,  and  conferred 
on  him  more  power,  than  the  queen  appipaved.  ot  They  made 
him  general  of  all  their  forces;  stadtholdcr  and  governor  of  all  their 
provinces ;  invested  him  with  all  that  power,  which  Charles  the 
Fifth  used  to  commission  his  governors  with.  The  queen  reprovisd 
the  Bad  of  Leicester,  for  accepting  of  such  power,  and  the  aiates 
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forgitinf^  it taMou  Bnttheeari  soon  foiradbteself dAccirfibyOiii 
N«tlierlanden ;  for,  notwith&Uodjiig  tbak  th%y  had  choten  him  to  bi 
ihdr  governor,  io'so  solemn  a  inaiiner,  and  sworn,  (bemidfei, 
iod  the  soldiers,  obedienoe  to  bim,  jet  tbej  fweteod  to  rule  im^ 
model  sometimes,  sojnetimes  oppose  bis  orders  and  conititatiooi; 
insomuch  that  the  earl  fonad  that  ha  should  have  but  a  titular  ^o. 
Tenuient,  being  subject  to  the  cocamaods  and  authoritj  of  thoie 
{dtiful  states,  and  ordinary  borgomasten;-  whereupon  he  relis* 
qokh^  the  goverhmeivt,  prodaiming^  even  in  medals,  the  iagnu 
titude  of  those  fellows.  Let  them  make  what  complaiDtt  tkej 
please  against  his  deportment  there,  it  is  certain,  that  all  the'dergr 
adhered  unto  bim,  and  regretted  his  departure ;  the  soidien  dii 
mutiny  in  his  belialf  3  Utrecht  and  Friealand,  besides  other  pro« 
Tinces  and  towns,  did  solicit  for  bis  return ;  and  I  find,  t^  sU 
the  clamour  against  that  earl  did  arise  from  the  province  of  HoU 
land,  and  some  Zealanders  only;  as  they  themselves  boast,  ios 
remonstrance  against  the  other  provinces.  To  invalidate  that  power, 
Which  they  had  so  publickly  given  bim,  Holland,  a  province  alws^i 
hranded  for  faction  and  ingratitude,  having  advantaged  tbeaseliei 
nucb  by  the  credit  of  the  assistance^  more  by  the  auxiliaries  of  tlis 
English,  began  to  think  it  unfitting,  that)  according  to  the  artidei, 
the  Englbh  should  be  privy  to  the  secret  transactions  of  the  council 
of  state;  and,  by  the  advice  of  Olden barneveit,  they  found  ost 
an  evasion,  not  daring  openly  to  violate  the  treaty,  nor  to  infuse 
jealonsy  into  the  queen,  by  holding  clandestine  cabals ;  and  it  was 
this,  that  only  ordinary  matters,  apd  such  as  the  English  nifbt 
know,  should  be  dispatched  in  the  conncil  of  state;  hut  that  so* 
other  assembly  should  be  formed,  termed  the  Convention  of  the 
States  General,  unto  which  they  should  draw  sdl  matters  of  im- 
portance, and  which  required  secrecy,  under  the  pretence,  tkst 
the  council  of  state  had  so  much  business  already,  as  not  to  be  able 
to  dispatch  the  other. 

Thus  early  did  they  abuse  the  favours  of  Queen  Elisabeth,  and, 
by  this  illusion,  did  they  lay  the  foundation  of  thdr  High  and 
•  Mighties.  It  is  evident,  that,  during  the  whole  reign  of  Queen 
Elisabeth,  they  Were  never  faithful  to  the  league;  they  treated 
writh  France,  and  aided  that  king,  without  the  queen's  knowledge, 
which  was  a  breach  of  the  league.  And  whureas  by  the  eipre»i 
irords  of  the  articles,  the  queen  was  to  conduct  them  to,  and  set- 
tle them  in  a  firm  peace ;  and  this  being  done  by  her  means,  (be 
money  was  to  be  repaid :  She  never  could  prevail  with  them  to  come 
to  a  treaty,  much  less  any  accord;  4)ot  they  had  the  impudence  to 
soUidt  heir  to  continue  her  aids  to  a  war  which  they  never  purposed 
to  end,  it  proving  so  beneficial  to  thep.  When  the  queen  urged, 
that,  by  the  treaty,  she  was  to  be  arbitress  of  war  and  peace; 
they  evaded  it,  by  saying,  those  expressions  were  but  complifnental, 
and  argued  tlwir  respects  to  her,  not  their  dependence  on  htt 
judgment.  I  find  them  upon  their  knees  again,  and  beseechiog 
her  most  humbly,  that  she  would  not  conclude  a  peace  with  Spain, 
Uk.  JDf.  IftdS.    And  this  Grotios  saith  was  doae^  becayse  it  is  th« 
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enttom  of  the  EoglUi  court  to  petiti«ii  the  king  in  Aait  rappHMil 
posture ;  bet  eertalaly  this  usage  extends  not  to  tbe  UDbassivion 
of  thttr  High  and  Mightier.  Bat,  in  the  saiiie  jear,  when  (hdy 
thought  that  QueeA  £li^abeth  might  stand  in  some  need  of  their 
friendship^  whether  thef  bended  their  knees  unto  her  nnyesty^  I 
cannot  find,  but.  I  read  that  they  dealt  with  her^  not  as.formerij, 
but  withi  more  arrogant  language.  The  English  court  did  then 
look  upon  the  Hollanders  aa  notorious  cheats^  who  pretended«po« 
Yertjr,  and  had  collections  here,  when  the  splendor  and  growiiig 
opidency  of  their  towns  (besides  the  fast  bribes  which  their  trea- 
sury coa4d  spare  ocdbisiottally)  whre  demonstrations  of  th^ir^richets 
That  they  declined  to  repay  the  queen  .her  iponies,  not  because 
they  could  not  do  it,  but  that  they  might  tie  her  unto  their  for.« 
tune  and  assistance,  by  the  hopes  of  a  re^imbursteroent  of  those 
Tast  sums  which  she  had  expended  for  them,  her  eonstant  charge 
being  above  one»hundred  and  twenty ^thoosamLponods  each  yean 
And  It  is  not  to  be  doubted,  that  she  would  have  reduced  them 
by  foro6  to  a  better  obserranoe  of  articles,  and  punished  then  lor 
their  fraudulent  dealings  with  her,  but  that  she  prudently  foresajw^ 
that  France  to  depress  her,  and  Spain  to  ruin  her  and  disable 
France^  were  ready  to  assist  and  protect  them. 

In  fine,  the  histories  I  have  read  do  seem  to  demonstrate  this, 
that  the  Dutoh  were  a^moM  ungrateful  people  towards  Queen  Eli- 
sabeth; that  they  never  rendered  her  any  service,  but  when  it.waa 
to  their  proper  advantage*  All  their  pretsnsions  to  religion  con* 
tained  little  of  reality;  and  their  acknowledgmenta  were  but  verbal^ 
and  consisted  principally  in  extraordinary  submission  and  defe« 
rence,  which  prevailed  much  upon  the  spirit  of  her,  who  was  a 
woman,  and  had  much  of  haughtiness.  When  she  first  undertook 
publlckly  to  aid  them,  the  chief  inducement  thereunto  was  not  the 
ncceesity  of  her  affain,  not  the  concern  for  the  protestant  religion, 
for  she  advised  them  to  be  very  cautions  how  they  changed  their 
religion  ;  but  a  feminine  humour,  carried  away  by  their  flatteriei 
and  humble  applications,  and  delighting  to  see  greater  submbsions 
psud  to  her  than  to  the  King  of  France,  by  the  King  qf  Spain's 
subjects.  No  sooner  had  she  concluded  upon  an  open. amity  with 
them,  but  the  Zealanders  triumphing  with  joy,  and  tohoaour  her,  did 
atamp  money  -with  the  arms  of  Zealand,  viz.  a  lion  arising  out  of 
the  waves,  and  this  inscription,  Lueior  Sf  emergo,  that  is,  I 
struggle  and  get  above  water;  and  on  the  other  side,  with  the  anna 
of  the  cities  of  Zealand,  and  this,  Authare  Deo^  favenie  Regina^ 
that  is,  God  being  the  author,  and  the  queen  favourer.  And  I 
find  it  to  have  been  an  usual  form  of  speech  amongst  the  Dutch  in 
that  age,  which  they  applied  to  all  discourses  where  it  might  bo 
suitable,  ^By  the  mercy  of  God,  and  the  goodness  of  Queen  £lisa» 
beth.'  And  by  such  wheedles  did  they  inreigle  the  queen  to  take 
(as  the  King  of  Sweden  then  said)  the  diadem  from  her  head,  and 
set  it  upon  the  doubtful  chanee  of  war.  And  it  is  an  action  not 
to  be  paralleled  out  of  the  annals  of  impudent  and  ungrateful  per^ 
$ou9j  that,  tbo  Datch  having  been  so  eibctually.  oblige4  bjr  dmt 
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queen^  wad  ha?iiig  Hy  such  a  contiritied  series  of  protestaiioiu 
arerrcd,  that  they  did  owe  their  welfare  and  being  to  the  mercj  of 
God  and  favour  Qf  Qaeen  Elisabeth,  they  should  now  take  no  no. 
tice,  that  the  Engliiih  contributed  any  thing  to  thdr  mpport.  So 
detestable  baseness  doth  make  me  judge,  that,  if  it  were  not  their 
interest^  their  religion  is  such,  that  they  would  proceed  to  ascribe 
nothing  unto  God  himself.  And  all  they  write,  to  that  purpose^ 
is  no  more  than  a  compliment  from  their  High  and  Mighties  to  the 
Aimighty. 

<  We  shall  omit  to  relate,  how  oftcd  the  repabttck,  after  that 
by  the  hand  of  God  she  was  raised  from  that  desperate  coodttioo; 
bath  trembled  and  quaked,  both  for  fear  of  foreign  eneaiei,  and 
intestine  coitrbusdons.' 

Histories  will  declare  unto  us,  that  not  only  the  state  of  the 
United  Provinces,  but  all  the  Netherhtnds,  which  together  (bat 
not  with  a  strict  obligatiott)  were  lied^  were  sufficiently  plunged 
Into  the  extremest  iaconTenienctes,  by  the  perfidiousness  of  the 
Duke  of  Anjou,  brother  to  the  King  of  Fnanoe;  and  thai,  after* 
irards,  the  United  Provinces  were  brought  lato  a  deplorable  dis* 
order,  and  beyond  all  posture  of  defence,  by  the  craft  and  arabi<« 
tious  designs  of  the  fiarl  of  Loiooster)  sent  hither  by  QueeQ  £liaa« 
beth  for  our  protection. 

I  have  already  spoken  eonoemmg  the  Earl  of  Leicester,  and 
their  ingratitude  towards  hiou  The  -French  do  form  the  like 
charge  against  them,  in  behalf  of  the  Diike  of  Anjoa,  that  they 
Tiolatcd  their  agreements  with  him,  gave  him  only  an  empty  title, 
but  referring  and  drawing  all  the  power  into  their  own  haods^  The 
cense  of  vvhich  indignity,  considering  that  he  was  a  brother  of 
France,  and  had  brought  them  powerful  soocuurs  ia  their  distsess, 
made  him  take  the  courses  specified.  And  it  is  observable,  that, 
in  all  these  and  other  emergencies,  where  the  Dutch  ase  btandcd 
for  their  ingratitude,  perfidiousness,  and  nnwoKhy  deaKngs,  the 
particular  province  of  Holland  is  always  the  sole  author,  o.r  prin* 
cipal  occasion ;  whereof  they  themselvos  boaatlngly  give  a  ceUtion^ 
In  their  manifesto  published  at  (jcydon,  1654.  It  is  thence  that  I 
derif  e  my  intelligence,  that  the  infant  statea,  being  jealous  of  the 
power  and  popularity  of  William  Prince  of  Orange,  did,  withoat 
e? er  acquainting  him  therewith,  invite  the  Archduke  Matthias  to 
be  their  governor.  And  it  is  there  that  I  read  of  a  great  pertly 
that  Holland,  Ac.  was  in,  and  how  Hiey  were  delivered  from  it ; 
the  which  our  Considerer  might  hare  seasonably  ioscrted  here,  aa 
well  as  die  rest;  viz.  ^  The  states  of  Holland,  Zealand,  and 
Utrecht  were  determined  to  make  Prince  William  iSarl  of  Holland 
with  all  the  prerogatives  heretofore  enjoyed  by  such  earla ;  and, 
though  Amsterdam,  Gouda,  and  some  other  towns  dissented,  yet 
were  they  resolved  to  pursue  their  intentions :  But  the  prince  was 
assassinated  a  month  before  the  installment  could  be  effected ;  and 
God  most  providentially  did,  thereby,  free  the  subjects- of  Holland 
from  that  subjection,  into  which  they  were  mnning  precipitately.^ 
There  cannot  be  a  greater  testimony  of  the  degeaeracy  of  this  age^ 
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)n  wUck'rateh  iogratiiade  is  ptibUdkly  avowed  and  aathdntlcated 
by  a  solemn  declaration  of  the  states  of  Holland  and  West-Fries* 
land,  and  the  most  infamoas  actions  in  the  world  (and  such  at 
would  create  a  blosb  in  the  countenances  Of  any  men  bat  Holland* 
ers)  are  recited  as  the  most  glorioos.  It  is  there  that  I  read,  hovf 
the  states  of  Groningen  and  Ommeland,  immediately  upon  th« 
morder  of  Prince  William,  did  deprive  his  son.  Grate  Maurice^ 
of  all  his  dignities,  honours ^  and  emoluments  in  their  provinces) 
and  never  admitted  any  of  their  line  to  be  their  governor,  onto 
this  day.  It  is  there  that  I  read  a  defence  of  their  secluding  the 
Prince  of  Orange  from  being  a  stadtholder^  or  admiral,  or  general 
of  the  forces  of  the  United  Provinces  (a  separate  article,  which 
Hollaifd  concluded  with  Cromwell),  wherein  they  extenuateand  deny 
any  obligations  they  have  to  the  whole  house  of  Orang^ ;  and 
therefore  they  might,  without  breach  of  morality  and  civility,  pro* 
ceed  as  they  did.  I  confess,  I  was  amaaed  to  read  such  things,  and 
wondered  not  that  Queen  Elisabeth,  and  our  English  kings,  meet 
with  so  much  immoral  usage  amongst  these  Hollanders,  since 
Prince  William  and  his  heirs  are  thus  treated ;  and,  whilst  others 
behold  the  Dutch  as  Protestants  and  Christians,  I  cannot  but  rank 
them  amongst  the  worst  of  mankind,  not  to  be  paralleled  by  any 
known  race  of  Pagans  and  savages. . 

<  We  will  likewise  pass  by  in  silence  the  relating  of  those  pas« 
sages,  of  which  many  of  us  have  been  living  witnesses ;  as,  wheil 
the  whole  country^  by  a  sudden  invasion  on  the  Veluwe,  and  th^ 
taking  of  Amerfoid,  was  in  the  like  manner  alarmed,  as  Rome^' 
>rhen  Hannibal  appeared  before  her  gates.'  ^ 

This  invasion  happened  Anno  Domini  1620.  The*  Spaniardsi 
joining  their  forces  with  ^hose  of  the  emperor  under  Montecuculi, 
did  make  the  said  irruption,  and  surprised  Amerford,  being  already 
masters  of  Wesel.  All  Holland  was  affrighted,  and  their  High  and 
Mighties  forsook  the  Hague  to  sit  at  Utrecht.  The  recent  memory 
hereof  might  suggest  unto  the  Hollanders  more  of  moderation  in 
their  deportment,  since  they  are  no  more  assured  of  their  good 
fortune,  than  the  world  is  of  their  good  manners.  I  could  not 
but  compassionate  the  distress  of  old  Rome,  the  memory  whereof 
this  passage  renewed ;  and  I  wished  that  victorious  Montecucull 
liad  prevented  our  Princle  and  the  King  of  France  in  the  reducing  of 
Holland,  whose  baseness  represents  them  to  have  a  greater  affinity 
with  Carthage  than  Rome;  and  the.  Belgick  faith  imports  as  mnch 
of  treachery,  as  ever  did  the  Punick. 

*  And,  for  as  much  as  comes  within  the  reach  of  our  own  me« 
inories,  we  have  yet  fresh  remembrances  of  the  war  with  the  Lord 
Protector  Cromwell,  into  which,  by  a  certain  destiny,  and  an 
Interest  beyond  interest,  we  were  drawn,  at  a  time  when  the  na- 
tion, for  want  of  ships  and  guns,  was  reduced  to  a  perplexity, 
the  thought  whereof  we  cannot  entertain  without  grief  and  altera, 
iion  in  our  hearts.' .  ' 

■ 

•  Tbb  b  laifely  described  bgr  D«  Heliuiu^  la  hit  Siege  of  Bob  k  Puc 
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'    All,  that  are  aoqaalnted  mkh  the  traMaetiOBs  ^f  Uml  war,  do 
well  know,  that  the  Dutch  began  their  pre)[MirratioBs  for  that  war, 
long  before  the  English  apprehended  it.  Tbi^  ordered  ao  'hundred 
and  fiftj  ships  to  be  equipped  out,  and  beat  tip  their  dn&aas  for  vo* 
Imiteersto  man  them,  amusing  the  English  withadeckiration,  That 
this  was  done  to  seonre  the  commerce ;  so  that  no  preparations  ex* 
traordinary  were  then  -set  on  foot  in^  England.    And,  whilst  they 
were  in  leagne  with  this  nation,  and  in  the  midst  of  a  treaty  for  a 
ttrioter  alliance,  thdr  admiral  most  perfidiously  comes  into  Dover 
road,  with  an  intent  to  destroy  the  English  nary,  and  ascertain 
thereby  to  his  masters  the  dominion  of  the  sea.     i  more  willingly 
mention  these  things,  because  they  are  an  instance,  to  some  peo- 
pie,  not  only  of  the  perfidiousness  of  the  Dutch,  bat  of  the  eqaity 
of  his  majesty's  present  quarrel ;  for  that  war  was  grounded  opon 
the  striking  of  the  *  flag,  and  the  dominion  of  tiie  seas ;  and  it  is 
apparent  faction,  not  any  colourable  reason,  which  can  sway  any 
man,  that  approved  of  that  war,  to  condemn  this.     It  is  also  an 
instance,  that  the  present  quarrel  of  the  Dutch  is  not  with  his. ma- 
jesty, his  ,royal  highness,  and  the  court,  but  with  the  nation.     In 
other  cases,  it  is  irrational  and  imprudent  to  distingaish  betwixt 
tiie  |)olitical  and  private  capacity  of  our  king;  but,  in  this,  they 
are  «o  inseparable,   that  the  interests  of  the  people,  kihg,  and 
oourt  are  all  one,  and  equaNy  coneemed  in  the  evil  success  of  our 
fleet:  And,  were  we,  by  a  detestable 'faction,  deprived  of  the  king 
and  court,  the  controversy  would  still  remain  betwixt  the  Dutch 
atid  the  nnhappy  surrivors  in  England.     It  was  not  the  want  of 
force,  at  that  time,  which  occasioned  the  misfortunes  of  the  HeU 
landers,  but  the  courage  and  Talour  of  the  English*   And  what  may 
we  not,  under  God,  promise  ourselves  from  the  same  persons  now, 
who,  besides  the  sense  of  their  past  Tictories,  have  this  further  in- 
citement. That  they  fight  under  thefr  lawful  prince  (a  prince  so 
just  and  generous)  and  the  auspicious  conduct  of  his  royal  high, 
liess? 

'  <  Through  all  these  difficnltiei,  and  innumerable  oth^rs^  we  haTC^ 
by  the  mercies  of  God,  waded,  and  would  hare  wished  with  all 
our  souls,  by  a  long  continued  unity  (the  true  and  innocent  inte. 
rest  of  onr  peaee-coTeting  repnblick)  to  have  tasted  the  fruits  of 
onr  sharp  labours  and  dangers ;  but  it  hath  pleased  God  to  order 
and  dispose  it  otherwise,  who,  by  his  just  and  adorable  judgmentsy 
foroeth  us  to  acknowledge,  tliat  we  now,  as  much  as  ever,  stand  in 
need  of  his  powerful  protection,  since  we  find  ourselves,  at  this 
present  time,  encompassed  with  a  necessity  to  oppose  iite  extre« 
mest  assault  f  of  the  greatest  forces  of  Europe^  with  a  power, 
which,  indeed,  is  inconsiderable,  in  comparison  of  that  of  our  ene* 

*  This  It  expreucd  in  tiie  declaration  of  the  pretended  ooinmonweaUh ;  and  thejr  detennincd 
to  assert  the  right  of  the  flag »  not  only  as  an  honounbk  salote»  bat  as  a  ^atimony  of  ttacit  «n- 
doabted  right  and  dominion  upon  the  neighbouring  seas. 

t  These  enressfons  argue  fear  In  the  authors  &  And  it  oaght  to  add  to  the  courage  of  the  Eng- 
lish, that  besides  the  terrors  of  an  evil  consciencet  and  tlie  apprehensions  of  divine  vengeanee 
for  their  present  perfidy,  and  former  liarbanties  to  the  maraered  and  ruinated  BngUsh  |  thcjr 
•It  alio  sensible  of  Una  puhnaace  of  ttaeiv  eatmlts,  now  in^ot^anctkin  agHnit  Hum. 
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•«l«i,  bf  whldh  jdty  how  weak  soever^  we  46  not  despair  to  dft. 
fend  and  secure  onrselTes;  strengtheem  wiA  hopes,  that  GMI 
•Ml  please  to  look  upon  tiie  equity  of  our  innocent  case,  wifh 
the  eyes  of  his  justice,  and  our  sms  and  defects  with  the  eyes  of 
his  mercy*' 

^  Ajud,  in  truth,  if  ever  the  sword  is  drawn  in  time  of  necessity^ 
•and  for  innocent  defence  of  our  dear  country,  it  is  at  tiiis  present^ 
in  which  it  seems  the  grandees  of  this  world  harre,  in  the  counsel 
of  the  power  of  darkness,  concluded  the  rain  and  destroction  <tf 
the  United  Netherlands,  assaming,  to  their  associater,  all  such  as 
▼alue  eltristian  hlood,  no  more  than  that  of  sheep  and  goats,  de- 
lighting their  eyes  with  the  devastation  of  countries  and  cities,  eren 
•as  if  they  beheld  comedies.' 

Wise  people  do  frequently  look  hack  upon  things  passed;  and^ 
by  comparing  those  with  the  pr^ent  transactions,  they  from, 
theuce  form  uuto  themselres  documents  and  rules  whereby  to  re- 
gulate their  deportment.  If  our  enemies,  the  Hollanders,  had^ 
amongst  the  difficulties  through  which  they  hare  waded,  called  io 
mind  the  meanness  of  their  own  condition  when  they  sought  refugo 
here,  and  when  Queen  Blisabeth  supported  them ;  the  Tidnity, 
atrengtb,  and  generosity  of  the  English  nadon,  the  candor  and  sin- 
cerity  which  hath  been  constantly  expressed  unto  them  by  fhe  royal 
ancestors  of  his  majesty,  whilst  t^y  faronred  tiiese  infamous  Ne« 
therlanders.  Had  they  considered  the  ricissitudes  of  fortune,  how^ 
great  and  unexpected  they  are  ;^  the  dangers  of  growing  too  puis« 
sant,  though  the  foundation  of  grandeur  be  not  laid  in  tiie  wrong, 
lug  and  depressing  of  others;  that  it  b  requisite  for  them  who  ad- 
vance themselves  by  fraudulent  means,  and  the  injuries  of  others, 
to  retain  some  firm  allies,  and  by  the  repute  of  their  sincerity-,  to 
some,  efface  the  ignominy,  and  allay  the  odium  which  their  perfi. 
diousness  to  others  would  create  them.  Had  they  assumed  sudh 
thoughts  as  these,  they  had  never  contracted  so  universal  an  enmity 
as  they  are  now  in  danger  to  sink  under.  Their  condition  is  alto- 
gether like  that  of  the  earl  of  St  Paul,  who  having  iniiched  and 
adrantaged  himself,  by  a  constant  practice  of  treachery  to  the 
kings  of  England  and  France,  and  the  Duke -of  Burgundy,  Qone 
of  them  being  safe  from  his  machinations,  nor  being  able  to  rehr 
upon  any  promises  of  his,  how  solemn  and  sacred  soever,  they  al- 
together resolved  to  establish  the  common  tranquillity,  by  the  ruin 
of  that  perfidious  man.  And  when  the  city  of  Venice  had  by  sere- 
ral  artifices  aggrandised  herself,  and  incroached  upon  the  domini- 
ons of  sundry  princes,  the  emperor,  French  king,  pope,  and 
others,  did  all  join  against  that  republick  (for  their  so  many  prac- 
tices in  raising  and  fomenting  of  divisions  and  wars  of  Italy, 
breaking  of  former,  and  entering  \vtto  new  leagues,  as  advantage, 
BOtright,  did  excite  them)  and  deprived  the  Venetians  of  all  they 
held  in  the  Tetrajirma.  It  is  in  vain  for  the  Considercr  to  justify 
the  present  war  unto  bis  ponntrymen,  by  urging  necessity  and  in» 
nocent  defence  of  themselves.  How  specious' soever  those  pleas 
are^  they  avail  not  in  this  case,  because  they,  by  the  manifold  in- 
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jftries  «nd  contamdies  done  to  the  king  of  Englnitf,'  Ittvepi^ote^ 
ked  bim  to  attack  them,  and  created  to  thenudTes  this  neoessitj  of 
warring ;  nor  is  their  defence  innocent,  because  it  includes  a  defcooe 
of  the  most  harbarons  criminals^  against  9l\  laws,  divine,  and  ha- 
man.  And,  certainly,  if  ewer  any  war  was  jnsti£ed  by  the  laws  of 
nature  and  nations;  if  self-preservation,  the  protection^  of  injared 
subjects,  vindication  of  rights^  revenge  of  great  injuries  and  indi^ 
nities,  be  just  motives  to  commence  a  quarrel  (as  each  one. of  them 
is)  never  was  any  prince  more  wronged  than  his  majesty  is,  when  ' 
the  glory  of  his  present  actings  is  extenuated  or  .soiled  bj  any 
char«(e  of  injustice ;  nor  do  I  find  amongst  his  assooaates  amy  sudk  . 
as  value  chriiitian  blood,  no  more  than  that  of  sheep  and  goats ;  hot 
I  find  he  hath,  for  enemies,  those  that  so  exquisitely  tormented, 
and  so  barbarously  put  to  death  the  *  English  at  Amboyna,  and, 
by  a  thousand  actions  no  less  cruel,  have  testified  their  little  regaid 
.to  christian  blood. 

The  Considerer,  that  he  might  evince  the  equity  of  their  cause, 
pretends  to^uce  its  original;  The  snip  of  his  prolix  discourse  is 
thU:  That, 

^  The  king'  of  Franc^  urging  his  pretensions  on  a  considerable 
part  of  the  Spanish  Netherlands,  in  right  of  his  queen  to  whom  they 
were  devolved:  The  United  Netherlands,  moved  by  a  peace-loving 
inclination,  and  apprehension  of  a  terrible  neighbour,  did  endea« 
Tour  to  extinguish  the  fury  of  that  war,  whose  flames,  they  feared, 
woald  not  only  consume  the  adjacent  countries,  but  also  scorch 
the  more  remote  places.  And,  to  that  end,  they  associated  counsels 
.With  the  kings  of  England  and  Sweden, .  and  jointly  concluded  a 
triple  alliance  betwixt  themselves,  by  which  they  have  mutually 
obliged  each  other  to  promote  the  peace  betwixt  Fraifce  and  Spain, 
on  the  terms  and  proffers  of  the  alternative,  and,  by  the  same 
peace,  to  secure  the  quiet  and  tranquillity  of  Christendom :  Pro- 
mising each  to  other,  for  further  confirmation  of  the  said  triple 
league.  That  betwixt  them  always  should  be,  and  cdntinue  a  siiw 
cere  unity,  and  serious  corre^ondenee  from  their  hearts ;  and,  in 
.g6od  faith,  to  advance  each  other's  profits,  utility,  and  dignity  j 
and  whatsoever  should  oppose  itself  thereunto  with  their  best  ea« 
deavours  to  remove.  And  if  at  any  time  it  should  happen,  that  this 
their  amicable  intention  should  meet  with  a  wrong  interpretation, 
and,  by  chance,  an  untimely  revenge  of  war  by  any  of  the  said  par- 
ties,  or  any  others  on  their  behalf,  should  be  offered  to  any  of 
them  confederated,  that  in  such  ease  they  should  faithfully  assist 
one  another.' 

This  is  the  substance  of  the  triple  alliance:  After  whkh,  he  adds, 
That 

^  The  king,  the  king  of  England,  is  seiaible  in  hirown  consd-' 
ence  (though  with  words  he  dissembles,  and  disowns  the  know, 
ledge  thereof)  that,  by  reason  of  the  triple  alliancay  the  Dutch  are 

*  Thc<|ep(Mlt{oBs  of  their  cmeltiet  ifalntt  lilr  maie«^s  tabjccu  In  the  BaA-Indic«.  Gainer^ 
and  other  iilacea,  m  (»  be  ieeo  te  the  re|lftei's  otfofe  of  tki  liigli  CMft  oT  Uminttf,  k«p<  U 
JDockoc't  Commoiif. 
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nebaoed  with  ft'war/rom  France,  aAd  that,  whatsoever  the  most 
diristian  king  pretends,  this  is  the  true  reason  of-  his  designs,  and 
which  he  hath  plainly  discofcred  in  all  courts,  and  is  no  more  than- 
he  threatened  them  with  at  first,  in  case  they  ratified  the  triple 
league.  '  And,  therefore,  by  Tirtuc  of  this  triple  league,  the  king 
of  England  owes  the  Dutch  an  unconfiued  aid;  as  alsoiirai&d  sue* 
cours  of  forty  ships  of  war,  six  thousand  foot,  and  four-hundred 
horsC)  by  virtue  of  the  defensive  articles  conduded  in  1668.  To 
which  his  majesty  is  obliged,  if  their  High  and  Mighties  be  attacked 
by  any  prince,  or  state,  on  what  pretext  soever.  The  king  of 
England  being  under  these  obligations,  and  being  extimulated  by 
ambition,  avarice,  and  an  insatiable  tb\^st  after  blood,  determined 
to  take  the  opportunity  of  this  juncture  (wherein  the  most  potent 
kkig  of  t>axfice  did  threaten  the  Dutch  with  a  terrible  war)  to 
pursue  his  unchristian  designs,  and  to  disengage  himself  the  better 
from  all  obligationsjof  aid  to  the  Dutch,  doth  of  himself  previously 
begin  a  war,  and,  with  a  specious  declaration,  palliates  and  dissem. 
bles  his  foul  and  malicious  designs.' 

This  is  dietntire  substance  of  what  the  Considerer  tediously  doth  , 
Inabt  upon,  and  is  the  sole  foundation  whereupon  he  prooeeds  to* 
jttstify  the  Dulcli,  and  with  all  possibJt:  aggravaiions  of  language 
bespatters  the  king  of  £Qgland,  as  if  no  chronicles  ever  produceid 
such  a  precedent  of  violated  faith,  as  his  majesty  dath  now  give  aa 
example  of.  I  do  confess,  that  nothing  ought  to  be  more  sacred,  . 
than  the  word  and  faith  of  princes:  That  war  is  the  last  of  reme- 
dies whereunto  they  ought  to  have  recourse,  and  which  ought  not 
to  be  commenced,  but  upon  just,  honourable,  and  necessary 
grounds:  .1  do  acknowledge  the  tenor  of  the  triple  league,  and 
the  defensive  alliance.  But  I  do  avow  that  hia  majesty  is  no  way 
concernetl  in  the  violation  of  them ;  nor  is  the  allegation  of  them 
pertinent  to  the  present  quarrel:  And  of  all  the  futile  pretexts, 
which  I  have  read  of  in  history,  this  is  the  worst  whereon  the 
Dutch  do  bottom  themselves.  The  triple  league  doth  no  way  in. 
terest  his  majesty  in  their  defence;  for  it  doth  not  appear  that  the 
.most  christian  king  doth  invade  them  for  entering  into  it:  There 
is  no  autbentick  declaration  or  testimony,  that  this  is  ^he  motive 
which  prevails  with  him  to  undertike  this  enterprise:  The  secrets 
of  his  mind  are  known  only  to  himself,  and  to  the  searcher  of  all 
hearts:  It  is  not  for  men  to  proceed  upon  conjectures  and  surmU 
ses  (which  oftentimes  prove  vain  and  false)  as  if  they  were  certain 
truths  ;  nor  can  any  prince  be  obliged  indeterminately  (and  such 
is  the  present  unreasonable  plea  of  these  Hollanders)  where  the 
condition  of  the  aid  to  be  given  is  particularly  specified,  viz.  If  it 
should  happen  that  this  their  amicable  intention  should  meet  with  a 
wrong  interpretation,  and  by  chance,  an  untimely  revenge  of  war 
by  any  of  the  said  parties^  or  any  others  on  their  behalf,  should  be 
offered  to  any  of  them  confederated,  that  in  such  case  they  should 
faithfully,  assist  one  another.  Can  there  be  any  thing  more  clear, 
than  that  the  aid  to  be  given  is  suspended  upon  this  one  circtom-f 
stance,  that  the  triple  alliunce  should  fall  under  a  wropg  interpce* 
VOL.  vii«  oo 
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teftioii)  and  that' thereupon  the  party  demanding  the  aid  should  be 
attacked  by  a  rerengefol  war  ?  How  doUi  it  appear  tiiat  the  enter* 
ing  into  the  triple  alliance  ii  misinterpreted,  since  it  doth  not 
appear  that  his  christian  majesty  did  erer  debate  it,  mach  len  de« 
cUre  himself  therein  I  How  doth  it  appear,  that  he  plainly  disco. 
▼ered  this  sentiment  by  his  ministers  in  all  courts,  since  it  doth  not 
appear  that  he  gave  them  prirate  or  publick  instructions  to  say  so! 
Must' a  prince  answer  for  erery  expression,  or  CTcry  particalar  ac 
tion  of  bis  ambassador  ?  Can  there  be  no  other  cause  but  this  fosnd 
out,  Why  the  king  of  France  should  attack  the  Dutch?  Cannot 
we  imagine,  that  the  French  retain  a  secret  and  inreterate  desire  of 
rerenge,  for  the  notorious  perfidy  of  the  States-general,  wbeo  they 
concluded  a  peace  with  Spain,  without  mentioning  the  crows  of 
France,  or  baring  any  r^^rd  to  the  French  interest^  Or,  is  it  not 
possible  for  the  christian  king  to  make  war  upon  them  without  s 
cause  ?  Or  merely  for  enlargement  of  empire  i  Or  for  other  eon- 
cealcd  reasons,   or  unknown  indignities  ?  >  What  pregnant  proof, 
or  legal  presumptions,  do  the  Dutch  alledge  then,  that  This  is  the 
cause  of  the  present  war?  And  with  what  impudence  do  they  op- 
braid  our  king,  as  if  the  thing  were  so,  and  he  knew  it  in  his  con- 
science  to  be  so,  when^  as  the  Considerer  himself,  in  the  condiuioa 
of  this  treatise,  says.  It  is  not  so  ?  viz.  I  shall  hint  at  nothmg  ebe 
in  the  king  of  France's  declaration,  but  that  it  appears  Tisible 
thereiD,  that  the  war  of  that  high  renowned  king  proceeds  from  no- 
thing else  but  a  formed  design  to  enlarge  the  limits  of  his  territo- 
ries, as  far  as  his  ambition  is  extended ;  yet  that  we  hope  that  Gud 
Almighty  shall,  by  the  same  hand  by  which  he  hath  hitherto  pre* 
serred  ns,  confound  the  designs  of  the  king.— I  doubt  not,  but 
hereby  it  is  msinifest,  that  his  majesty  is  no  way  concerned  by  the 
triple  league  to  assist  the  United  Netherlands  in  this  juncture: 
And  eren  so  the  Swedes,  by  their  indifference,  shew  how  mach  they 
approve  of  the  judgment  of  his  majesty:   And,  no  man  can  sty 
otherwise,  but  such  as  either  regard  not  what  they  speak,  or  else 
take  the  freedom  to  surmise,  and  aver,   whatsocTcr  is  for  their 
interest. 

I  come  now  to  the  defeoslTe  alliance,  whereby  his  majaty,  A«D* 
1668,  did  oblige  himself  unto  that  state,  to  give  them  an  assistance 
(if  attacked  by  any  prince  or  state  on  what  pretence  soerer)  of 
forty  ships  of  war,  six  thousand  foot,  and  four-hundred  horse, 
npon  promise,  three  years  after  the  expiration  of  the  war,  to  bs 
re-imbursed  of  the  charges  of  the  said  succonr.  But  neither  is  thu 
alliance  of  any  more  validity,  at  present,  than  the  other.  It  is  tbe 
common  opinion  of  the  civil  lawyers,  and  reason  itself  dictates  it, 
tiiat,  in  all  articles  and  treaties  for  peace,  there  is  this  exception 
to  be  supposed  in  the  contractors,  unless  some  new  cause  inter- 
vene ;  unless  it  be  by  the  default  of  him  with  whom  the  league  and 
compact  is  made;  or,  affairs  continuing  in  the  same  posture  and 
state,  in  which  diey  were  at  the  time  of  the  contract.  And  thai 
saying  of  U I  planus  and  Pomponlus  concerning  privato  compscts, 
via.  TImc  an  agreement  is  not  violated^  from  whkh  a  man  recedes 
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upon  a  just  reason  and  motiTe;  this,  bj  interpreters,  is  extended 
to  national  leagues  betwixt  princes  and  states.  T,his  being  suppo- 
sed, it  remains  that  we  inquire.  Whether  the  king  of  England  had 
any  new  cause,  or  provocation  given  him  ?  For,  if  such  a  matter 
do  appear  to  have  happened,  though  it  be  slight,  nay,  disputable, 
yet  is  his  mi^esty  absolTed  from  breach  of  faith,  though  not  alto« 
gether  from  the  imputation  of  injustice  :  But,  if  the  proTocation 
be  weighty,  and  of  high  importance,  nothing  can  be  more  legiti- 
mate  than  the  present  rupture  which  his  majesty  hath  made  with  the 
Dutch.  I  would  willingly  knbw,  if  any  Englishman  can  think 
that  his  majesty  could  be  obliged  to  this  defensive  alliance,  without 
any  regard  to  the  peace  concluded  upon  at  Breda,  that  is,  without 
any  supposition,  that  he  was,  in  1068,  in  any  terms  of  amity  with 
these  Netherlandcrs.  If  this  be  unimaginable,  then  it  is  apparent, 
that  the  observation  of  these  articles,  on  his  majesty's  part,  depends 
upon  the  olMervation  of  the  precedent  peace,  on  the  p&rt  of  the 
Dutch.  Uis  majesty  never  contracted  this  league  with  them,  so  as 
to  derdgate  from  that,  and  to  ti^.  himself  up  to  the  assistance  of 
the  Dutchf  against  the  king  of  France,  or  any  other  invader,  not. 
withstanding  that  they  should  violate  their  articles,  and  multiply 
injuries,  indignities,  and  acts  of  hostility  agaiust^him,  and  bis  sub. 
jects.  No  prince  ever  fettered  himself  thus  ^  no  laws  of  nations, 
no  common  reason  admits  of  such  tf  fancy  ;  and,  therefore,  the  n9* 
torious  violation  of  that  peace  doth  plenarily  absolve  his  majesty 
from  the  bonds  of  this  subsequent  alliance. 

The  Considerer,  no  doubt,  foresaw  this  defence,  but  would  not 
take  notice  of  it,  lest  he  should  -have  been  obliged  to  refrain  from 
the  aspersions  of  unparalleled  perfidiousness  and  violated  faith,  the 
name  and  noise  whereof  might  advantage  him  amongst  the  Dutch 
populace,  and  the  more  ignorant  sort  of  men.  And,  to  give  a  fur- 
tber  colour  to  his  calumnies,  he  says.  That  the  reasons  which  his 
majesty  alledgethare  not  the  reasons  which  he  proceeds  upon;  they 
are  but  forged  pretensions,  whilst  the  true  inducements  to  this  rup« 
ture  are  ambition,  avarice,  and  insatiable  revenge.  Since  the  man 
to  little  understands  his  majesty's  inclinations  and  deportment,, which 
have  been,  hitherto,  such  as  yield  no  ground  for  a  charge  of  this. 
nature,  I  will  not  stand  to  refute  his  insolent  and  barbarous  con- 
jectures, nor  believe  so  ill  of  the  most  generous,  mild^  and  peace- 
able prince  in  the  world,  as  that  he  diligently  sought  occasipus  for- 
a  war,  when  the  injurious  Dutch  rendered  all  peace  unsafe,  and 
dishonourable  unto  him. 

I  shall  therefore  examine  what  my  author  doth  urge  against  the 
declaration  of  his  majesty,  wherein,  when  my  countrymen  shall 
be  satified,  I  doubt  not,  but  they  will  approve  of  the  justice  of  his 
maj€6ty*s  cause,  and  be  inflamed  with  a  zeal  to  vindicate  the  honour 
of  their  king,  and  the  necessary  rights  of  the  kingdom. 

Couceming^he  business  of  Surinam  (my  author  doth  not  con- 
aider  every  thing)  all  that  is^d  amounts  to  this : 

<  That  the  place,  being  taken  in  March,  1667,  by  Abraham 
Crjnsetty  of  Zeiland^  wkb  the  forces  of  tHeir  state,  and  so,  un* 
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der  certain  coyenants,  reduced  to  their  obedience  and  8!it>j«di(Mrf 
was  indeed,  in  the  month  of  May  next  following,  retaken  by  the 
English  ;  but  that  the  same,  in  pursuance  of  the  sixth  article,  pro- 
Tiding,  That  all  lands,  cities,  fortifications,  and  colonies,  takes, 
during  the  war,  by  any  of  the  parties  then  in  arms,  from  the  other, 
&nd,  after  the  4S  of  May,  retaken,  should  be  restored  to  the  first 
taker,  was  delivered  up  again  into  the  possession  of  the  Stato  — 
He  wonders  that  the  king  of  England  should  offer  to  stile  anj  of 
the  inhabitants  of  Surinam  to  beiiis  subjects,  since,  by  the  rights 
of  war,  and  the  articles  of  peace,  the  plenary  dominion,  and  right 
of  sovereignty,  is  transferred  to  the  Dutch ;  and  they,  being  now 
subjects  to  that  state,  ought  to  complain  to  their  Statcs-Genera), 
if  the  said  capitulations  be  not  observed  duly  ;  but  that  the  king 
of  England  is  no  more  interested  in  them,  than  b  the  king  of 
Spain.' 

To  this  I  answer,  That,  by  the  third  article  instanced  in,  (bough 
the  plenary  right  of  sovereignty  over  Surinam  wcrp  transferred,  yet 
it  is  expresly  said,  They  are  to  have  it  altogether,  after  the  same 
manner,  as  they  had  gotttn^  and  did  possess  them,  the  {i  ^1  ^^ 
May  last  past/  It  remains  then,  that  we  inquire,  What  manner  of 
sovereignty  the  Dutch  had  in  Surinam,  by  thdr  conquest  thereof, 
by  the  capitulations  of  Abraham  Crynsen  ?  And  this  appears  to 
be  no  other,  than  what  the  Dutch  had  over  Bois  le  Duc^  whea 
Grobbendonck  capitulated  to  surrender  it  to  the  Prince  of  Orange 
upon  terms,  to  march  away  with  flying  colours,  and  sack  inhabi- 
tants, as  pleased,  might  remove  their  estates  and  goods  into  the 
king  of  Spain's  dominions,  within  a  certain  time,  &c.  A.D.  16S9; 
so  were  the  inhabitants  of  Surinam  to  have  convenient  liberty  to 
transport  themselves,  and  their  e^tes,  into  the  king  of  Englftnd'i 
dominions.  And  as  Grobbendonck,  by  his  capitulaHon,  together 
with  those  comprehended  therein,  did  not  become  the  subjects  of 
the  United  Netherlands,  no,  though  he,  or  his  followers,  had 
stayed  several  months  in  the  surrendered  town,  bnt  retained  to  the 
king  of  Spain ;  so  neither  did  these  of  Surinam  become,  by  their 
capitniation,  8,objccts  to  the  Dutch.  It  is  true,  they  gained  there- 
by  the  sovereignty  of  the  territory,  but  not  of  their  persons;  and, 
to  deny  this,  is  to  act  by  the  Ptinick.  or  Belgick  faith ;  to  denj 
that  Abraham  Crynsen,  at  that  distance,  had  power  to  grant  arti- 
cles, and  to  act  as  Hannibal  ^d,  when  he  refused  to  ratify  the 
conditions  granted  by  Maharbal,  because  he,  though  absent,  vas 
the  super'or,  and  had  not  signed  them  ;  which  deed  is  censured  hj 
Livy,  thus :  Qu(b  Funicd  religione  servatafidei  ab  Annibde  tit) 
aique  in  vincula  omnes  conjeUi.  This  being  premised,  I  cannot 
understand  why  the  king  of  England  might  not  call  them  his  siib- 
ject<«,  and  stnd  for  them;  and,  as  an  high  injury,  resent  their  de- 
taining, jsince  thereby  he  is  deprived  of  so  many  serviceable  plants 
ers  in  his  other  colonies  thereabouts. 

^  The  king  proceeds,  from  the  grievances  of  the  business  atSu* 
rinam,  to  a  complaint  of  pretekided  affronU,* which  he  alJedgeth  to 
have  suffered  fr«m  the  states,  as  well  in  mabkipg,  as  shewing  of  pic- 
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tMVet)  m«la)9vi^  pillars,  as  in  refusing  to  strike  the  flag;  de- 
claring, that  the  first  alone,  tiz.  the  making  and  shewing  of  pic- 
t-ures  and  medals,  hath  been  a  sufficient  motive  of  his  displeasure^ 
and  the  resentment  of  all  his  subjects,  that  is,  in  one  word,  of  the 
war.  God  preserve  the  world  from  such  christian  princes,  as, , 
for  a  picture  or  medal,  make  no  scruple  to  stir  up  commotions 
in  Christendom,  and  to  cause  the  effusion  of  so  much  innocent 
blood.' 

I  never  jet  apprehended,  that  Christianity  obliged  its  professors 
to  abandon  their  concerns  for  a  good  repute  and  honour.  They 
have,  indeed,  some  such  aphorisms  in  Holland,  where  the  regards 
of  virtue*  piety,  justice,  and  honour  do  yield  to  those  of  gain  ; 
but,  in  other  places,  the  case  differs,  and  the  most  honourable  con- 
siderations prevail  above  the  infamous,  though  profitable.  St.  Au- 
gustine, and  all  casuists,  do  agree,  that  those  wars  are  just,  where- 
in such  injuries  are  avenged  upon  a  nation  or  kingdom,  which  that 
kingdom,  or  nation,  hath  either  neglected  to  punish  in  their  own 
subjects,  or  refused  to  yield  satisfaction  for  unto  the  party  injured. 
And,  if  the  Considercr  had  employed  his  time  in  any  diligent  re- 
search into  the  just  causes  of  war,  he  would  have  found  the  most 
knowing,  prudent,  and  learned  christians  to  teach,  that  sometimes 
private  indignities,  always  the  indignities  put  upon  princes,  are. a  - 
just  cause  of  war.  Thus  did  David,  though  a  man  after  God's  ovra 
heart,  who,  we  are  ascertained,  did  not  ill,  in  making  war  upon 
the  Ammonites,  because  they  cut  off  half  the  beards  of  his  ambas- 
sadors. It  is  most  certain,  that,  besides  the  defci^cc  of  his  peo- 
}>le,  there  are  other  titles,  and  other  considerations,  uhich  put 
arms  lawfully  into  the  hands  of  a  prince ;  there  are  other  wounds 
to  heal,  and  other  breaches  to  make  up,  than  the  ruin  of  his  sub^ 
jects  ;  the  outrages,  acted  against  his  honour,  are  to  be  revenged, 
and  the  spots  wiped  off,  which  are  imprinted  upon  the  reputation 
of  his  crown,  as  one  of  the  pillars  which  bear  up  his  greatness, 
and  therefore  to  be  carefully  preserved  from  blows,  that  it  fall  not 
into  contempt.  The  reputation  of  a  prince  is,  by  some,  compared 
to  the  credit  of  merchants,  which  maintains  them  in  honour  and 
lustre,  though  they  be^  in  efiect,  poor,  and  gives  them,  often- 
times, means  to  fill  up  the  concealed  emptiness  of  their  coffers,  and 
to  repair  the  weak  invisible  condition  of  their  fortunes.  But,  when 
a  prince  is  wonnded  in  his  reputation,  and  his  forces  are  cried 
t:own ;  when  his  prosperiUes  are  lessened,  and  his  disgraces  in- 
-  creased;  when  endeavours  are  used  to  obscure  the  lustre  of  his 
greatness  and  puissance,  wherewith  the  eyes  of  strangers  ought  to 
he  dazzled,  and  to  draw  a  curtain  before  the  exterior  face  of  his 
affairs:  This  is  the  subject  of  a  just  war,  and  whatsoever  pri  vorta 
christians  may  do,  in  some  cases,  princes  do  not  discharge  their 
duty,  nor  tajie  requisite  care  for  their  subjects,  if  they  do  not 
avenge  notorious  contumelies  and  indignities :  Nay,  I  dare  add, 
that  SQch  of  them,  as  are  negligent  in  this  case,  do  not  only  jwn 
into  |;reat  perils  from  foreign  kings,  but  their  domes  ticks  and  sub. 
jects,  who  will  be  prone  to  despise,  trample  upon,  and  ruin  them] 
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whom  they  see'ttniTersally  contemned  and  •flTronted.  The  ctivii* 
tical  dirinesi  and  ciTilians,  are  herein  agreed,  and  they  do  ao(  al. 
)ow  a  prince  the  liberty  to  pardon  indigpities  and  contumelies  done 
to  his  person,  because  his  reputation  is  not  properly  hii  own,  \k 
subjects  share  therein,  and  whatsoerer  indulgence  he  grants,  in  siidi 
cases,  they  are  null  and  inyalid. 

It  is  further  adjudged,  that  whosoever  doth  act  or  speak  any 
thing,  to  the  defamation  of  another,  is  obliged,  in  consdenoe,  to 
inake  the  injured  party  reparation  ;  not  only  as  to  the  indignity  it- 
self, but  as  to  all  the  damages  which  he  receired,  by  reason  of  tbe 
disparagement  done  unto  him.     And  should  the  Englvsh  purtoe, 
herein,  what  in  justice  they  may,  the  greatest  part  of  the  Dutch 
trade  in  Guiney  and  the  East- Indies,  as  also  Russia  should  be  put 
into  their  possession  ;  .for  these  insolent  Hollanders  have  adTUced 
themselves- to  tha  present  grandeur  and  height,  as  well  as  vastnesi 
of  trade,  by  affronting  the  English  merchants,  defaming  and  be- 
lying, most  contumclionsly,  the  person,  conduct,  and  strength  of 
their  prince,  and  by  exposing  him  to  scorn  and  derision,  by  ridi- 
culous pictures,  and  odious  medals.     And,  because  that  this  list 
instance  is  a  part  of  the  present  contest,  and  would  indeed  alono 
authenticate  it,  I  will  relate  the  evil  effects  of  these  medals  and 
pictures,  which  they  occasioned  unto  the  English  in  Muscovy,  as 
the  deceased  Dr.  Collins,  who  was  physician  to  the  Czar,  bath  Idt 
it  upon  record : 

^  The  Hollanders  have  another  advantage,  by  rendering  the  En- 
^  glish  cheap  and  ridiculous,  by  their  lying  pictures,  and  libelting 
'  pamphlets  ;  this  makes  the  Russian  think  us  a  ruined  nation.— 
'  They  represent  us  by  a  lion  painted,  with  three  crowns  rever- 
'  sed,  and  without  a  tail ;  and  by  many  mastive  dogs^  whose  ears 
^  are  cropped,  and  tails  cut  off  ^  with  many  such  scandalous  prints, 
'  being  more  ingenious  in  the  use  of  their  pencils  than  pens.  These 
*  stories  take  much  with  the  barbarous  people,  when  no  body  ii 
'  present  to  contradict  them.' 

It  is  no  justification,  for  the  States-General,  to  say.  That  these 
are,  for  th^  most  part,  the  actions  of  {larticular  persons,  for  which 
tho  publiek  is  not  accountable.  It  is  enough  for  the  English,  that 
tht'  States  themselves  published  some,  and  that  no  soIUcitations  and 
complaints  could  make  them  recall,  suppress,  and  prohibit  the 
others.  This  deportment  of  theirs  doth  amount  to  an  authorising 
of  them,  and  it  is  a  rule,  that  a  ratihabition,  in  deeds,  is  more  po^« 
erful,  than  a  ratihabition  in  words  ;  and  the  republick  involveth 
itself  in  those  crimes,  which  it  refuseth  to  punish.  So  Agapetns, 
hi  Justinian,  declares,  It  is  the  same  thing  to  otRsnd  one's  self,  vid 
not  to  prohibit  the  offences  of  others. 

This  controversy,  about  indignities  and  contumelies  done  to 
princes,  doth  recall  into  my  mind  the  violence  wherewith  former 
kings  have  resented  them.  David,  without  any  formalities  of  de- 
nouncing war  (that  I  read  of)  attacked  the  Ammonites,  and,  with 
horrible  torments,  revenged  the  indignities  done  to  his  majesty  up- 
on the  inhabitants  of  Rabbah.    And  Gustavus  Adolphus  invaded 
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the  Gennaii  empire,  without  erer  declaring  war,  to  rerenge  the 
contumelioos  usage  of  his  ambassadors  at  LubeclL,  Had  either  of 
those  potent  kings  received  /  any  such  injuries  and  affronts,  as  hi$ 
majes^  of  Great- Britain  hath  had  multiplied  upon  him.  How 
fierce  a  Tengeance  would  they  hare  taken  upon  their  barbarous  and 
insolent  enemies,  whose  outrageous  doings  do  giTe  unto  any  ri- 
gours the  face  of  justice,  and  absoWe  from  the  usual  solemnities,  of 
war. 

I  suppose  it  now  manifest,  that  our  king  might,  with  a  great 
deal  of  justice,  make  war  upon  the  Dutch,  merely  in  Tindicati6n 
of  his  own  honour,  and  that  witihont  the  usual  form  of  declaring 
war.  But,  because  this  last  circumstance  is  represented  so  tragi, 
callj,  as  if  thereby  the  English  sh'.ps,  though  acting  by  a  roykl 
commission,  were  pirates,  and  as  bad  as  those  of  Algiers  and  Tu« 
nis,  I  shall  demonstrate,  that  the  $olemn  declartition  of  war,  be- 
fore  it  begin,  is  not  always  necessary. 

It  is  not  any  part  of  the  law  of  nature,  that  a  prince^  denounce 
war  before  he  begi^  hostilities :  All  that  nature  directs  us  unto  in 
this  case,  is,  that  we  repel  force  with  force,  and  arenge  oursdres, 
or  take  reparations  for  injuriea  committed  against  us.  All  that  can 
be  aliedged  for  it  out  of  Grotins,  is,  that  it  is  a  fair  and  laudable 
course,  and  not  always  practised  by  the  Romans  themselres.  For, 
when  the  Carthaginians  in  two  wars  ha*!  shewed'themselTes  an  un- 
generous and  perfidious  enemy,  such  as  the  Dutch  are  to  all  the 
world,  they  did  not  denounce  the  third  war  against  them,  but  pro- 
ceeded by  surprise  against  that  vexatious,  treacherous,  irrecon^ 
cileable  people,  and  used  them  not  as  other  nations,  b^anse  that 
others  were  not  like  unto  them.  And  Xenophon,  in  his  Romance 
of  Cyrus,  thought  it  no  ill  character  of  his  hero,  that  he  should 
without  denunciation  make  war  upon  the  king  of  Armenia,  So 
did  Pyrrhus ;  so  did  Gustavus  Adolphus.  As  in  the  civil  courts  of 
judicature  a  formal  citation  is  not  always  necessary ;  in  like  man- 
ner, a  prince  may  sometimes  omit  the  proclaiming  of  war  before 
he  practise  hostilities.  But,  to  evince  the  in  tire  justice  of  that  en- 
counter of  ours  with  the  Smyrna  fleet,  it  may  be  convenient  for  us 
to  consider,  that  those  ships,  meeting  with  our  fleet,  did  refuse  to. 
strike  their  flags  and  lower  their  topsails  unto  the  ships  of  war  of 
his  majesty,  contrary  to  the  nineteenth  article  of  Breda :  And,  that 
being  refused,  it  was  not  only  lawful  for  our  ships  to  destroy  or 
seize  them,  and  for  his  majesty  to  confiscate  them,  but  it  was  the 
express  commission  of  the  ship-captains  (and  bath  been  so  to  all 
men  of  war  for  above. four-hundred  years),  and  an  inseparable  re-, 
gality  of  the  king  of  England,  which  authorise  and  authenticate 
that  action  in  full.  It  is  no  new  doctrine  in  England,  to  say  no. 
ship  can  be  protected  in  point  of  amity,  which  should  in  any  wise 
presume  not  to  strike  sail :  Queen  Elisabeth  gave  the  same  form  of 
eommissions  and  instructions  to  her  admirals ;  and,  if  there  ncTer 
happened  any  rencounters  in  her  tiroes  like  unto  this,  it  was  be- 
cause no  prince  disputed  the  thing  with  her,  and  the  Dutch  were 
then  the  distressed  Stetcs.    This  regality  of  having  the  flag  struck 
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to  the  nary  royal,  or  any  parf  of  it,  is  paramount  to  alltreilia, 
80  far  is  it  from  being  limited  and  restrained  by  the  treaty  at  fireda; 
and  whatsoever  contravenes  it,  is  not  to  be  construed  so  as  tlie 
breach  of  inferior  articles.  The  right  of  the  flag  is  not  demanded 
by  vertue  of  the  treaty  from  the  Dutch,  though  they  cannot  refose 
it  without  anQulIing  that  treaty,  but  recognised  there  as  a  fuiida. 
mental  of  the*  crown  and  dignity  of  the  king  of  £ngland.. '  Sodi 
points  are  not  the  subject  of  treaties,  and  no  concessions  were  ts- 
lid  against  them.  In  such  cases  we  say.  Plus  in  taUbus  udere 
quod  in  recessu  mentis  occult aiur^  quam  quod  vertntrum  formula 
concipitur.  It  is  therefore  evident,  that  nothing  was  actad  on  our 
side  contrary  to  the  said  league,  in  reference  to  the  Smyrna  shi|ifi : 
And  the  eosiiing  war,  notwithstanding  the  twenty.third  article,  b 
to  be  imputed  to  the  perfidiousness  of  the  States-General.  Not  that 
the  private  act  and  obstinacy  of  the  Smyrna  ships  didmake  it  to  beso, 
but  the  States-General  had  justified  Van  Ghent  in  the  like  case; 
and,  by  that  solemn  and  notorious  violation  of  the  nineteenth  ar. 
tide  of  Breda,  in  effect  declared  war  against  as ;  and  we  oeedd 
not  to  declare  any  thing  on  our  side ;  it  not  being  judged  necessary, 
but  a  supeJ>fiuou$  ceremony,*  for  both  parties  to  denounce  war.— 
And  if  the  one  party,  as  here  the  Dutch,  do  rescind  a  treaty  (leagues 
are  individual  acts,  and  the  violation  of  one  article  doth  anaul  the 
obligation  of  the  whole)  then  are  we,  ipso  facto ^  in  a  condition  of 
iVar,  nor  is  it  requisite  the  king  declare  himself:  They,  that  vio- 
late their  faith,  render  themselves  incapable  of  M^rokig  ;  and  it  is  a 
tanity  to  multiply  demonstrations  of  what  ^he  Dntch  had  already 
made  publick.  In  fine,  the  laws  of  war  inform  us,  that  the  war 
is  sufficiently  declared,  when  all  applications  and  ambassies  become' 
fruitless.  And  divines  tell  us,  that  there  are  some  cases  when  a 
inan  is  absolved  from  the  obligation  of  fraternal  correption  and  ad- 
monition, viz.  when  the  person  offending  is  notoriously  l^nown  to 
be  so  perverse  and  obstinate,  that  all  reproofs  and  warnings  would 
be  fruitless,  for,  say  they,  *  He"  that  ploweth  ought  to  plow  in 
hope,'  1  Cor.  ix.  10.  And  where  there  is  no  hope  of  any  good 
success  by  friendly  applications,  there  no  man  is  bound  in  coDsci- 
ence  or  prudence  to  pursue  them.  Though  this  relate  to  privato 
persons,  yet  the  condition  is  the  same  in  reference  to  princes,  see- 
ing that  the  chief  ground  of  ambassies,  and  such  like  rem onstran- 
ces  aimongst  christian  potentates,  is  fraternal  dilection ;  and  there* 
fore,  if  the  inutility  and  fruitlesness  of  a  'negotiation  absolve  us 
justly  from  it  there,  it  will  also  do  the  same  here :  Wherefore, 
.  since  his  majesty  was  convinced  by  the  ill  event  of  all  his  amicab'© 
jjipplications  to  the  Dutch,  and  understood  so  well  the  resolutions 
of  the  Hague,  that  they  would  not  strike  sail,  he  might  jnsily  omit 
all  such  formalities,  and  immediately  proceed  to  carve  out  his  own 
satisfaction  by  an  advanced  war. 

*  Concerning  the  right  of  the  flag,  it  is  in  the  first  place  to  be  re- 
marked, That  it  is  clearly  intimated  in  the  said  declaration,  that, 
That  king~by  the  said  right  understands  the  sovereignty  of  the  sea*; 
since  speaking  of  the  antiquity  of  the  said  right,  he  adds  thcreimlOi 
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that  it  is  an  nngpratefnl  insolence,  that  we  shoald  offer  ta  contend 
vith  him  about  the  saki  Bo?ereigoty :  Whereby  it  plainly  appears, 
that  the  flag,  and  sovereignty  of  the  seas,  are  wordi  of  ditferent 
sounds,  but  according  to  tlie  king's  meaning  of  the  same  sign4fica- 
'  tion ;  bo  that  we  may  easily  conjecture,  that  the  difference  betwiat  the 
JLing  of  England,  and  this  state,  about  the  said  pretended  right  of 
the  tlag  (which  is  insinuated  to  that  nation,  as  the  most  important 
grievance,  wherein  the  people's  honour  is  concerned)  is  not  at  pre* 
sent  a  controversy,  about  saluting  and  striking  ot  (be  flag,  and^ 
consequently  no  dkpute  in  relation  to  the  sense  of  the  nineteenth 
ftrticle  of  th^  treaty  at  Breda,  but  only  a  contest  about  the  sore* 
reignty  of  the  sea,  which  this  state  attributes  to  God  Almighty 
alone ;  and  the  King  of  England  usurps  to  himself,  although  per* 
itaps,  per  gratiam  Deiy  by  which  the  most  absolute  princes  govern 
their  lands  and  territories.  And  the  Ambassador  downing  also, 
coDOcrning  the  aforesaid  sense  of  the  nineteenth  articfe,  in  his  me* 
mortal,  delivered  in  the  name  of  the  king,  demanded  of  the  states 
a  plain  and  clear  acknowledgment  of  the  aforesaid  pretended  so- 
vereignty of  the  seas. 

Every  onf^  then  can  tell  of  ou^  countrymen,  and  the  impartial 
world  may  see,  that  not  the  refusing  to  strike  the  tlag,  in  pursu- 
ance of  the  said  article,  which  was  fully  performed,  as  shall  here-> 
after  be  made  evident,  but  only  a  refusal  of  the  said  acknowledg- 
ment, hath  been  the  subject  of  the  King  of  England's  complaint. 
And  it  is  likwise  easily  to  be  apprehended,  that  at  present  the  said, 
acknowledgment  is  demanded  from  the  states,  not  by  reason  of  the 
justice  of  right  to  the  pretended  affair,  but  only  out  oi  a  plotted 
design  to  war  against  ns^  which  design  could  not  be  put  in  excca-; 
iion,  but  by  a  demand  of  impossible  satisfaction;  for  which  intent, 
the  Ambassador  Downing  propounded  nothing  else  to  the  states 
than  the  ackMOwledgment  aforesaid,  lest  having  made  propositions 
of  other  things,  he  might  receive  satisfaction  for  his  king,  who  (he 
knew )  would  not  be  satisfied. 

Of  what  importance  the  said  acknowledgment  so  demanded  is, 
is  not  unknown  to  any  of  the  subjects  of  thts^  state,  whose  only 
subsistence  is  commercei  and  consequently  the  liberty  of  (he  seas. 
1  do  believe,  that  not  one  single  fisherman  in  our  country  can  be 
found  (be  he  never  so  simple)  that  a[)prehends  not  his  chtefest  in- 
terest to  consist  herein,  and  that  to  force  the  said  acknowledgment 
out  pf  his  throat,  and  thereupon  to  cause  the  effects  of  the  said 
pretended  sovereignty  to  follow,  is  ope  and  the  same  thing,  as  to 
tie  up  his  throat;  or,  at  least,  there  is  no  other  distinction  than 
betwixt  a  speedy  and  a  tedious,  yet  assured,  death ;  since  after  the 
said  acknowledgment  there  can,  at  the  best,  nothing  else  be  ex- 
pected from  the  King  of  England's  grace  and  favour,  than  an  op. 
tion  and  choice  of  a  sudden  period,  or  a  lingering  disease,  which 
is  worse  than  a  precipitated  death. 

And  although  the  King  of  England  extends  not  his  pretended 
dominion,  further  than  the  British  seas,  yet  it  is  evidently  known, 
that  thc.limits  of  the  said  seas  are  by  the  king  stretched  out  so  far^ 
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tfiat  not  the  least  part  for  a  passage  oat  of  our  coufltry  is  kft, 
which  is  not  in  respect  of  his  pretended  soTereignty  subjected  to 
V  the  king,  according  to  his  sense ;  considering  that  not  only  the 
channel,  but  also  the  North  Sea,  and  a  grcaf  part  of  the  oceao,  ii 
by  the  King  of  England  accounted  the  British  sea;  so  that  we 
should  not  be  able,  ou.t  of  our  own  country,  to  set  out  to  set, 
bat  only  by  the  grace  and  favour  of  the  King  of  England,  of 
which  we  should  be  assured  far  less,  than  now  we  are  of  his  faidi 
and  promise. 

We  shall  not  enter  at  present  to  confute  the  aforesaid  pretences 
to  the  sovereignty  of  the  sea,  not  only  because  the  same  would 
prove  too  prolix,  but  also  (and  that  principally)  by  reason  it  cannot 
be  judged  necessary  to  contradict  what  all  the  world  holdi  to  be 
impertinent,  except  the  King  of  England,  who  as  little  can  adhere 
to  reason,  as  with  reasonable  offers  he  will  be  satisfied.  Weslull 
only  say,  that  it  is  false,  and  never  can  be  proved,  that  we  ever 
fished  in  the  sea,  with  license  and  permission  of  the  King  of  Gog. 
land's  father,  and  that  for  paying  tribute,  as  the  aforesaid  dedi* 
ration  ezpnsseth. 

Woconfess,  that  in  the  year  1636,  some  of  the  King  of  Eng. 
land's  ships  of  war  seised  upon  our  defenceless  herring  busses,  and 
that, 'by  mere  violence,  they  forced  a 'sum  of  money  from  them, 
which  they  called,  tonnage  money ;  but  we  dcJny  that  from  thence 
any  right  or  title  can  be  derived,  not  only  because  violence  can 
create  no  right  (no not  by  continuance)  but  aUobeoause  the  afore. 
said  violent  exaction  was  not  continued ;  complaints  being  made 
ih  England,  of  the  aforesaid  exorbitance,  the 'same  after  waids  was 
no  more  demanded.  * 

We  shall,  with  favour  of  the  courteous  reader,  passing  to  the 
business  of  the  flag,  so  as  the  same,  in  the  nineteenth  article  of  the 
treaty  at  Breda,  is  regulated  (which  article  must  decide  this  con- 
troversy) briefly  demonstrate,  that  nothing  was  committed  by  the 
Lord  of  Ghent,  in  the  late  encounter,  contrary  to  the  Said  arti- 
cle ;  and  moreover,  that  what  hath  been  offered  to  the  King  of 
England,  by  this  stale,  over  and  above  the  obligations  of  the  said 
article,  is  so  convincing  a  concession,  that  we  need  .not  fear  to 
refer  it  to  the  judgment  of  the  English  themselves,  as  prerobing  to 
ourselves,  from  the  said  people's  discretion,  that  (in  respect  this 
ftate  hath  given  abundant  satisfaction  to  them  in  point  of  honour) 
they  will  scorn  and  detest  to  demand  that  we  should  acknoM  ledge 
the  sovereignty  of  the  sea  (proceeding  only  from  a  desire  of  war) 
to  belong  to  taem. 

It  is  evident,  and  amongst  all  discrec*t  persons,  without  contro* 
versy,  that  saluting  at  sea,  either  by  firing  of  guns,  or  striking  the 
flag,  or  lowering  of  some  sail,  roust  not  be  interpreted  as  some 
sign  of  subjection,  but  merely  for  an  outward  testimony  of  respect 
and  civility,  which  then  with  a  resolute  and  the  like  civility  is  re- 
qnired  ;  and  forasmuch  as  concerns  the  first  saluting,  whereof 
we  only  here  shall  make  mention,  it  is  conceived,  since  those 
commonly  first  salute^  that  own  themselves  inferiors,  in  rank  and 
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worth,  to  those  thqr  meet,  although  they  are  not  under  sobjection 
to  them,  that  ships  of  repufoUcks^  meeting  at  sea  .with  ships  of  war 
belonging  to  crowned  head^  (to  which  repnblicks  yield  superiority 
in  the  world)  mnst  give  the  first  salute,  either  with  one' or  other 
sign  of  respect,  which  respect,  notwithstanding,  as  all  other 
acts  of  ciT ill ty,  must  proceed  from  a  free  willingness,  and  an  un« 
constrained  mind,  in  those  that  shew  the  same ;  yet,  it  hath  often 
been  seen,  that  the  strongest  at  sea  hath  forced  the  weakest  to  this 
submission ;  and  that  likewise  the  necessity  and  manner  thereof 
hath  been  expressed  tri  articles. 

Sttdi  is  likewise  concerning  the  same  agreed  on  betwixt  the  King 
of  England  and  this  state,  in  the  said  nineteenth  article,  in  confor. 
mity  to  former  articles,  as  well  concluded  with  the  present  king, 
as  the  protector  Cromwell,  that  the  ships  and  vessels  of  the  United 
Provinces,  set  out  to  sea,  as  well  for  war,  and  defence  against 
enemies,  as  others,  which  at  any  time  should  meet,  in  the  British 
seas,  with  any  of  the  ships  of  war  of  the  King  of  Great-  Rritain, 
shall  strike  their  flag,  and  lower  their  top*sail,  in  the  like  roannery 
as  formerly  hath  been  customary. 

To  apprehend  the  true  sense  of  that  article,  as  it  ought  to  be, 
let  the  reader  be  pleased  to  take  notice,  that  the  same  proceeded  ori* 
ginally  from  theaiticles,  betwixt  this  state  and  the  Protector  Crom* 
welly  concluded  in  the  year,  1654;  and  that,  at  that  time, 'the 
&ame  was  not  expressed  in  such  terms,  as  after  a  long  debate  of 
some  words,  which  the  Protector  Cromwell  would  have  added 
thereunto,  thereby  not  only  to  oblige  single  ships,  but  intire  fleets 
of  the  states  to  the  said  salute,  in  case  of  meeting  with  any  of  the 
ahips  of  war  belonging  to  England ;  which  words  afterwards,  upon 
the  earnest  instance  of  the  ministers  of  this  state,  were  left  out  of 
the  said  article;  so  that  the  aforesaid  nineteenth  article,  drawn 
out  of  th^  tenth  article  of  the  peace,  in  the  year  166%,  which  tenth 
article,  on  the  king's  side,  was  delivered  in  out  of  the  thirteenth 
article  of  the  year  1^54,  must  not  be  «o  understood,  that  an  intire 
fleet  of  the  states,  by  vertue  of  the  said  article,  shall  be  obliged  to 
give  the  said  salute  to  one  single  ship  of  the  English  ;  but  the  said 
article'  must  be  taken  for  a  regulation,  according  to  which  single 
ships  and  vessels  of  this  state,  in  point  of  saluting  the  ships  of 
England,  are  to  govern  themselves. 

Now  to  apply  the  said  article,  according  to  the  true  sense,  to 
the  late  accident  of  the  T^r4  of  Ghent :  it  is,  in  the  first  place,  to 
be  observed,  that  the  King  of  England's  pleasure-boat  (suppose, 
in  respect  of  her  equipage,  it  must  pass  for  a  ship  of  war,  which 
we  will  not  dispute)  not  having  met  with  ^ny  single  ships  or  vcs* 
sels  of  the  states,  but  coming  in  amongst  a  fleet,  then  riding  at  an* 
chor,  (undoubtedly,  with  a  wicked  design,  to  seek  matter  of  conu 
plaint)  it,  with  no  fundamental  reasons,  can  be  maintained,  that 
the  Lord  of  Ghent,  by  vertue  of  the  said  article,  was  obliged  to 
strike. 

Secondly,  It  is  likewise  considerable,  that'thc  afor^aid  article, 
peaking  of^  meeting,  cannot  be  applied  to  a  formed  design,  to 
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•cause  a  quarrel,  bf  reqiuHng,  in  the  uncivilest  maDiier  in  tlw 
world,  an  act  of  cifility:  and  respect. 

And  Justly,  It  is  notoriousi,  that  the  said  accident  happened  in 
the  North  Sea,  not  far  from  our  own  coast ;  as  likewise,  it  is  veil 
known,  that  the  North  Sea  is  not  the  British  sea,  not  oiilj  because 
in  all  sea- plats  (yea  in  the  £nglish  map  itself)  it  is  distinguished 
from  all  others,  but  also  and  especially  (which  in  this  case  is  an 
inTincible  argument)  by  reason  the  same,  in  the  serenth  article  of 
the  treaty  of  Breda,  are  distinctly  mentioned  one  from  the  other; 
where  it  is  expresly  said,  that  all  ships  and  merchandises,  which, 
within  twelve  days  after  the  peace,  are^  taken  in  the  British  sea, 
.and  the  North  •Sea,  shall  continne  in  propriety  to  the  seizer;  out 
of  which  it  plainly  appears,  that,  eren  arcordihff  to  the  King  of 
England's  sense,  {he  North  Sea  diners  in  reality  from  the  British 
Sea ;  but  (vice  versa)  that  the  North  Sea  is  mside  the  British  Sea, 
and  consequently,  that  distinct  things  are  confounded  together, 
.where  there  is  a  design  to  raise  commotions  and  disturbances  in  the 
,world» 

And,  though  their  High  and  Mightica  might  hare  kept  (o  (he 
.nineteenth  article  of  the  said  treaty,  according  to  the  true  original 
interpretation ;  yet  they  declared  to  the  King  of  Great^Britaia, 
that  upon  the  foundation  and  condition  of  a  firm  friendship,  and 
a&surance  of  a  real  and  sincere  performance  thereof  (upon  the  fifth 
article  of  the  triple  alliance,  in  case  France  should  fail  upon  thii 
state)  they  would  willingly  cause  the  iutire  fleet,  when  they  shenld, 
•at  any  time,  meet  with  any^ship  or  ships  of  war,  carrying  hiij^». 
jesfy's  standard,  to  strike  the  flag,  and  lower  the  top^sail,  in  (es. 
timony  of  their  respect  and  honour,  which  they,  upon  all  occa- 
ctonH,  will  publickly  shew  to  so  faithful'  a  friend,  and  so  great  a 
monarch:  Provided,  that  from  thence  no  occasion,  either  now  or 
hereafter,  should  be  taken,  or  the^  least  indncemenls  given,  to 
hinder  or  molest  the  inhabitants  and  subjects  of  the  United  Pro- 
Tinces  of  the  Netberland?-,  in  their  free  use  of  the  seas :  Which 
declaration  the  King  of  England  wrongly  interprets,  because  that 
the  same  is  joined  with  the  trno  performance  of  the  triple  league,, 
that  is,  with  his  honour  and  word;  as  also,  with  the  assurance, 
that  no  prejudice  should  be  oflered,  in  regard  of  the  free  use  of 
the  seas  ;  being  an  infallible  argument,  that  the  King  of  England 
is  as  little  inclined  to  leave  us  an  undisturbed  use  of  the  seas,  as  ho 
is  to  keep  and  perform  his  word/ 

I  hare  already  demonstrated  the  justice  and  honour  of  his  roajes. 
ty's  arms.  This  discourse  gives  mc  occasion  to  manifest  tht  neces- 
sity thereof.  All  that  is  recited,  here,  was  alledged  by  the  Dutch 
ambassadors  to  our  king ;  and  if  it  appear  hence,  that  his  majesty 
would  not  continue  his  alliance  any  longer  with  the  Dutch,  unless 
he  would  abandon  the  sovereignty  of  the  sea,  exchange  his  proper 
rights  into  mere  civilities  (and  those  not  to  be  forced)  and  put  him- 
self,  and  his  dominions,  into  the  power  of  the  Dutch:  thereif 
none,  then,  can  doul)!,  but  that  the  king  was  unavoidably  engaged 
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into  this  war,  by  the  insolence  and  arrogance  of  the  treftdierous  and 
usurping  Hollanders,  and  that  he  did  not  seek  or  feign  pretensions,' 
to  quarrel  with  tbem. 
H  The  nineteenth  article  of  the  treaty  at  Breda  doth  run  thus : 

^  That  the  shipe  and  Tessels  of 4he  said  United  Profinces,  as  well 
men  of  war,  as  others,  meeting  any  oien  of  war  of  the  said  King  of 
Great  Britain's,  in  the  British  seas,  ^liali  sitrike  the  flag,  and  lower 
the  top..8aii,  in  sitch  manner,  as  the  same  hath  bmi  formerly 
ohsenred  in  any  times  whatsoeter.' 

This  article  was  Itranscribod  out  of  a  formes  treaty,  made  betwixt 
Q.  P»  and  the  states-generai,  and  he  was  the  first  that  ever  inaeried 
any  such  article  into  any  treaty ;  our  ng^t  and  dominioa  over  tb« 
British  seas  hating  never  been  dispotod  be^re,.  bat.by  an  imoMMO* 
rial  prescription  and  possessioa  transmitted  unto  us,  and  suf^poaed 
as  unquestionable  by  all  princes*  These  ungrataful  Dnick  are  tha 
first  that  controrerted  it,  disowning  it  in  the  time  of  the  lata  wai% 
when  our  civil  distractions  rendered  our  prince  uaaMe  to  attend 
unto  the  maritime  dominion,  and  to  curb  their  growing  pride;  yet 
was  the  long  parliament  so  concerned  to  preserre  the  rights  of  thia 
nation,  that  they  made  an  ordinance,  April  the  fifth,  1643^  corn* 
manding  their  admiral  and  commanders  at  sea,  to  force  all  persona 
to  pay  die  usual  and  due  submissions  unto  the  men  of  war,  airier* 
taining  to  thii  kingdom.  And  the-  pretended  repnbUck  here,  did 
^gofonsly,  and  by  a  dreadful  war,  assert  the  said  soTereigniy  of 
the  seas.  So  that  it  ought  to  be  deemed',  the  concurring  sentiment 
of  all  parties  in  England,  that  these  submissions,  by  striking  the 
flag,  apd  lowering  the  top^satl,  are  not  mere  dtilities,  and  uoneces* 
iary>  punctilioes  of  honour  and  Tain^glory,  but  a  fundamental 
point,  whereon  the  being  of  the  king  and  kingdom  is  in  great  part 
suspended;  and  it  hath  been  so  studiously  insisted  on,  by  our 
IHinces,  that  for  above  four  hundred  years,  it  hath  been  a  clause  in 
the  instructions  of  the  admiral,  and  the  commanders  under  himj 
that,  in  case  they  met  any  ships  whatsoever,  upon  the  British  seas^ 
that  refused  to  strike  sail,  at  the  command  of  the  King's  admiral, 
or  his  lieutenants,  that  then  they  should  repute  them  as  enemies 
(without  expecting  a  declared  war)  and  destroy  them,  and  their 
ships,  or  otherwise  seize  and  confiscate  their  ships  andgoods.  -And 
these  instructions  hare 'been  retained  in  use,  as  well  since  the 
treaty  of  Breda,  as  before  it.  The  like  instruc^onsi  are  given  by 
the  Venetians,  to  their  captains,  in  reference  to  the  Adriatick  sea, 
and  by  several  other  princes. 

It  is  manifest,  and  agreed  upon  by  the  Considercr,  that  this  ar« 
tide  must  decide  the  present  controversy ;  and  Lt  is  no  less  evident, 
that  this  article  doth  decide  it  to  their  prejudice,  and  that  they  are 
inexcusable,  as  to  the'  breach  thereof.  1  will  not  stretch  the  words 
of  the  article  so  far,  as  to  infer,  that  they  ought  to  strike  the  flag, 
in  acknowledgment  of  the  sovereignty  of  the  sea ;  since  otherwise 
they  do  not  strike  it,  \  in  such  manner,  as  the  same  hath  been 
formerly  observed  in  any  times  whatsoever ;'  though  the  words 
oblige  them  not  only  to  the  thing,  but  circumstantiate  the  maoucr 
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of  it.  Lei  their  sentiments  be  free ;  bat  yet  let  us  see,  how  tbef 
comply  with  the  article,  as  to  matter  of  fact  They  say,  that  0. 
Cromwell  would  needs,  after  a  long  debate,  hare  those  words  pot 
in,  whereas  the  article  was  otherwise  penned  at  first  But  thii 
allegation  is  impertinent  since  we  now  inqnire  not  into  what  iras 
at  first  debated,  nor  insnt  upon  the  firiit  draught  of  the  treaty,  but 
what  was,  at  last,  ratified  and  con^rmed  on  both  sides :  For  it  it 
thence  ariseth  the  obligation.  Secondly,  They  say,  that,  byths 
earnest  instance  of  their  ministers,  O.  Cromwell  was  so  far  pre* 
tailed  upon,  «s  to  relax  that  article,  and  leave  out  the  said  words; 
and  therefore  the  article  mnst  not  be  so  understood,  as  if  an  entire 
fleet  of  the  states,  by  Tirtoe  thereof,  should  be  obliged  to  give  the 
said  salute  to  one  single  ship  of  the  English  ;  but  the  said  article 
must  be  talcen  for  a  regulation,  accord tni;  to  which,  the  single 
ships  and  vessels  of  their  state,  in  point  of  saluting  this  ship  of 
England,  are  to  govern  themselves.  To  this  I  reply,  that  it  is 
not  credible,  nor  believed  here  by  aiiy,  that  were  privy  to  the 
transactions  of  O.  Cromwell,  thai  ever  he  consented  to  aay  socb 
alteration  in  the  said  article :  Th^re  is  no  proof  of  any  such  thin; 
aliedgod,  and  it  is  notoriously  known  to  all  our  admiralty,  that  he 
liever  did  vary  his  instructions  and  commissions  in  the  navy,  but 
enjoined  them,  as  before,  to  force  all  ships  to  strilie,  wiUioutre« 
gardtng,  whether  they  were  intlre  fleets,  or  single  ships.  And  1 
think  Uiis  to  be  a  demonstration  of  the  fal^hood  oi  the  Dutch,  in 
this  suggestion.  J^iastly,  I  find  the  articles  of  peace,  published  at 
Amsterdam  in  165d,  in  Latin^  where  b  not  any  such  thing  to  be 
seen,  as  is  here  insinuated. 

Artie.  13. 
*  13.  Item  quod  naves  &  navigia  dictarum  foederatarum  pro< 

*  vinciarum,  tarn  bellica  &  ad  hostium  vim  propulsandam  instructs, 

*  quam  alia,  qnas  alicui  k  navibus  bellicis  hujus  reipublicss  in  mari* 

*  bus  Britannicis  obviam  dederint,  vexillum  suum  b  mali  vertice 
^  detrahent,  Sc  supremum  velum  demittent,  eo  mode,  quo  nilii 
^  retr6  temporibus,  sub  qaocunque  anteriori  regimine,  nnqaaoi 
^  obserxatum  fuit«' 

This  is  sufficient  to  disprove  this  impudent  forgery  of  the  Coo^ 
itderer ;  but  had  any  such  thing  intervened  betwixt  the  state  and 
O.  P.  if  it  do  not  appear,  that  his  majesty  did  make  the  like  ac« 
cord,  how  comes  it  to  pass,  that  the  expressions  *of  his  majaty 
mnst  be  construed  by  the  sense  of  Cromwell  ?  If  this  notion  o( 
exempting  fleets  from  saluting  any  single  man  of  war  were  nerer 
thought  upon,  nor  mentioned,  much  less  debated  and  decided  at 
the  treaty  of  Breda :  Doth  not  common  equity  and  reason  oblige 
the  Dutch  to  acquiesce  in  the  plain  sense  of  the  words,  and  not  to 
distort  or  pervert  them)  by  far.fetched  interpretations  and  evasions? 
It  is  usual,  in  the  last  articles  of  treaties,  or  in  the  ratifications, 
for  princes  to  express,  that  they  do  sign,  consent,  and  ratify  the 
agreement. in  its  true^  proper,  and  most  genuine  sense,  or  sincers* 
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If,  and  bona  fide;*  and  where  it  it  not  to  declai^d,  jet  it  is  an* 
derstood  in  all  contracts,  but  more  eBpecialUr,  in  tlie  coolracts  of 
f o.Tereign  princes ;  Charles  the  Fifth,  and  Lewis  of  France,  are 
blamed  for  making  use  of  those  little  shifts  and  elusions  of  treaties, 
which  better  become  a  pettifogger,  than  a  liing.  This  is  the 
common  tenet  of  the  civil  lawyers,  and  consonant  to  the  law  of 
nations,  it  is  true  there  lies  a  ready  erasion  ;  for  all  this  is  arerred 
concerning  princes  and  their  contracts;  but  the- Dutchmen  have 
nothing  that  is  royal  amongst  them,  their  High  and  Mighties  are 
not  princes,  and  they  have  different  jura  Mqfesta(is^  as  they  have 
different  ends,  from  the  generous  and  sincere  part  of  mankind* 
After  an  impertinent  harangue  concerning  God,  piety,  proteslancy, 
they  are  absolved  from  giving  honour  to  them,  unto  whom  honour 
is  due,  reverence  to  whom  reverence,  or  right  to  whom  right; 
they  can  plausibly  recede  from,  and  evert  an  article,  that  is  pre* 
judicial  to  their  interest  and  insiatiable  ambition,  and  impudently 
exempt  fleets  from  amongst  the  number  of  ships.  Such  men  pre* 
sume  strangely  upon  their  power,  or  the  stupidity  of  the  world^ 
that  impose  thereon  such  glosses  as  these.  There  was  no  such 
word  mentioned,  no  such  interpretation  proposed  at  Breda,  much 
less  assented  unto.  The  common  usage  of  that  naval  term  admits 
not  thereof,  and  the  immemorial  practice  at  sea  to  the  contrary 
doth  sufficiently  refute  this  sentiment.  The  ambassadors  had  no 
power  delegated  them  to  part  with  such  a  regality ;  and  perhaps 
it  may  be  said,  that  the  king  himself  hath  no  such  authority,  as  cao 
devest  the  crown  thereof;  However,  if  apy  such  thing  had  lieen  done^ 
had  such  a  sense  been  admitted  of,  or  intended  by  the  Dutch,  why 
did  not  they  urge  it  sooner,  and  demand,  that  the  instructions  to 
our  admiral,  and  the  commanders  at  sea,  should  be  changed  fronn 
what  they  have/>been,  during  the  space  of  above  foor-hundrcd 
years  ?  Their  High  and  Mighties  have  very.much  prejudiced  them- 
selves, in  the  opinion  of  all  prudent  men,  by  so  long  a  silence ; 
and  in  the  judgment  of  all  honest  persons,  by  remonstrating  thus 
now,  sin.ce  thereby  they  declare  that  to  be  the  right  Sense  of  the 
article,  which  is  indeed  nonsense ;  and  that  to  be  justice,  which 
is  as  notorious  an  usurpation,  as  any  chronicles  inform  us  of. 

But,  lest  this  sense  of  the  article  should  not  be  admitted  of,  they 
say  further  in  defence  of  themselves,  ^  That  since,  in  the  judg« 
ment  of  the  king  of  Great  Britain,  the  striking  of  the  lUg  and  the 
acknowledging  the  sovereignty  of  the  sea,  are  equipollent  things^ 
and  that,  by  tbb  one,  his  majesty  understands  the  other;  they  can. 
not  consent  to  the  striking  of  the  flag,  lest  it  should  be  construed 
to  a  yielding  him  a  sovereignty  and  dominion  over  the  sea,  which 
is  too  much  for  these  High  and  Mighty  zealots,  and'such  protestantSy 
that,  abominating  all  image. worship,  cannot  endure  any  roonarchs, 
because  they  are  (as  I  may  say)  visible  deities,  and  mortal  repnsen. 
tations  of  that  one  God,  who  providentially  roles  the  universe  }  nor 

*  In  the  38th  iifticlR  at  Breda,  it  was  agreed,  that  both  paitiet  shoald  tnily  and  ttmW  oWmft 
Ike  ki^Mt   and  artkle  M,  that  tbt  cooANkcracy  thouM  be  dttl|-  and  iMd  jUe  obeerved. 
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can  thej  t<HeHite^heir  osorpfttioiis  upon  (be  riglilB  of  Gcd  AJmigii'* 
ty^  who  is  alone  sovereign  of  the  sea.' 

If  I  were  not  in  haste,  I  would  animadTert  upon  that  passage  of 
the  Considerer,  whereby,  he  intimates,  that  ail  absolute  princes  are 
usurpers,  gOYerning  their  lands  and  territories,  per  graliam  Dei^  bj 
which^  the  king  of  England  usurps  the  dominion  of  the  sea.  In  ano- 
ther  place,  he  intimates,  as  if  all  prince  were  tyrants,  and  all  roo* 
narcby  tyranny.  In  a  third,  be  detracts  from  monarchy,  alledging, 
that  monarchs  are  generally  swayed  by  their  wills  and  lusts,  ami 
that  the  most  efficacious  reasonings  of  princes  and  monarchs  are 
their  arms.  Such  insinuations  as  these  ought  to  exasperate  all 
princes .  against  them  ;  and  indeed,  this  other  controversy,  aboat 
the  dominion  of  the  sea,  extends  not  only  to  the  king  of  England, 
but  to  the  kings  of  France,  Spain,  Portugal,  Swetlen,  Iknmark, 
hu  to  the  republicks  of  Venice,  Genoa,  &c.  all  Which  a^e  no  less 
Botorious  usurpers,  than  his  majesty  of  Great  iiritain ;  and,  if  tie 
king  of  England  bean  usurper  upon  the  rights  of  God,  by  exeici- 
aing  8  sovereignty  over  the  British  seas,  the  Dutch  have  contji* 
btttod  very  much  to  such  nsarpation,  by  permitting  him  to  coutiaQe 
it  so  long :  when  they  were  the  distressed  States,  and  tendered  tiie 
aovereigBty  of  their  prorinces  to  Qoeen  Elizabeth,  their  amfaassa* 
dors,  urged  this  unto  hor,  as  one  iaducement,  that  thereby  she 
anght  ensure  herself  of  the  dominion  of  the  great  ocean:  from 
whence,  any  Englishman  may  collect,  how  much  it  importeth  us, 
that  these  Hollanders  be  rather  distrsMed,  than  High  and  Mighty. 

Concerning  the  dominion  of  the  sea,  that  we  may  the  better  un- 
derstand the  controTcrsy,  and  the  justice  of  liis  majesty's  demands, 
it  is  requisite,  that  we  distinguish  upon  the  word  dominion,  wbicli 
is  equivocal.  Dominion  imports  one  thing  in  respect  to  jurisdic- 
tion and  protection,  which  the  doctors  of  the  civil  law  call  sorc- 
reignty,  or  unirersal  dominion ;  such  is  that  of  n  ^^rinoe  over  the 
persons  and  estates  of  his  subjects ;  and  another  thing  in  reference 
to  propriety,  which  they  term  particular  dominion,  whereby  any 
private  person  is  invested  in  his  goods  and  estate.  Thns  the  king  of 
England  hath  an  universal  dominion  over  the  British,  seas,  whilst 
yet  his  subjects  retain  their  proprieties  in  their  several  fisheries. 
*  The  efi«sct&  of  tins  dominion  universal,  or  soveragnty,  wMcb 
accrue  to  a  prince,  are  these : 

1.  Not  only  the  regality  of  the  fishing  for  pearl,  coral,  amber, 
&c.  bnt  the  direction  and  disposal  of  all  other  fish^  accoi^ding 
as  they  shall  seem  to  deserve  the  regards  of  the  public,  as  in  Spain, 
Portugal,  &c.  is  used. 

2.  The  prescribing  of  laws  and  rules  for  navigation,  not  only 
to  his  own  subjects,  but  unto  others,  straugers,  whether  they  be 
princes  of  equal  strength  and  dignity  with  himself,  or  any  way  in- 
ferior. Thus  the  Romans  did  confine  the  Carthaginians  to  equip 
out  no  fleets,  and  forbad  Antiochus  tb  build  any  more  than  tveire 
•hips  of  war.  The  Athenians  prohibited  all  Median  ships  of  war 
to  come  within  their  seas,  and  prescribed  to  the  Lacedemonifms, 
with  what  manner  of  vessels  they  should  sail.        All  histories  sf* 
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full  of  such  precedents,  which  pritices  hare  enacted,  either  npoa 
agreements  forced  upon  the  conquered,  or  capitulations  betwixt 
them  and  others  (their  equals,  or  inferiors)  for  mutual  con- 
veniences. 

.  3.  The  power  of  imposing  customs,  gabels,  and  taxes  upon 
those  that  navigate  in  their  seas,  or  otherwise  fish  therein ;  which 
they  do  upon  several  rightful  claims ;  as  protecting  them  from  pi- 
rates, and  all  other  ho^tiUties,  or  assisting  them  with  lights  and  sea. 
marks :  for  which  advantages,  common  equity  obligeth  those,  that 
reap  benefit  thereby,  lo  repay  it  by  some  acknowledgment,  which 
ought  to  be  proportioried  to  the  favour  received,  and  the  expencd 
which  the  prince  is  at  to  continue  it  unto  (hem. 

4.  As  it  is  incuml>ciit  on  a  prince  duly  to  execute  justice  in  his 
kingdom*  by  land,  so,  tho  sea  being  his  territory,  it  is  requisite,  and 
a  necessary  cfiect  of  his  dominion,  that  he  cause  justice  to  beadmi- 
nistired  in  casb  of  maritime  delinquencies. 

5.  That,  in  case  any  ships  navigate  in  those  seas,  they  shall 
salute  his  floating  castles,  the  ships  of  *\ar,  by  lowering  the  to|>- 
sail,  and  striking  the  flag  (those  are  the  most  usual  courses)  in  lika 
manner  as  they  do  his  forts  upon  land  :  by  which  sort  of  submis. 
sions  they  are  put  in  remembrance,  that  they  come  into  a  territory, 
wherein  they  are  to  own  a  sovereign  power  aud  jurisdiction,  and 
receive  protection  from  it. 

These  are  the  proper  effects  of  a  real  and  absolute  sovereignty 
over  the  seas;  which,  how  thtjy  are  possessed  by  the  Venetians, 
this  foflovving  account  will  shew: 

^  The  gulf  of  Venice  is  nothing  else  but  a  large  bay,  or  inlet  of 
the  sea^  which  entering  in  betwixt  two  lands,  and  severing  them  for 
many  miles  continuance,  in  the  end  receives  a  stop,  or  interruption 
of  further  passage,  by  an  opposite  shore,  which  joins  boih  the  said 
opposite  shures  together.     It  isi  called  the  gulf  of  Venice  from  tha 
cityof  Vcnicc,situ<ited  upon  certain  broken  islands, near  unto  the  bot- 
tom thereof,     it  is  also  called  the  Adriatick  sea,  from  the  ancient 
city  Adria,  lying  not  far  distant  from  the  former.     From  the  en. 
trance  thereof,  unto  the  bottom,  it  contains  about  ^ix.hundred 
Italian  miles ;  where  it  is  broadest,  it  is  one-humlred  and  sixty 
miles  o?er,  in  others  but  eighty,  in  the  most  one-hundred.     The 
south-west  shore  is .  bounded  with  the  provinces  of  Puglia  and 
Abruzzo,  in  the  kingdom  of  ISaples;  the  marquisate  of  Ancona 
and  Romagnia,  in  the  Pope's  state ;  and  the  marquisate  of  Trevi« 
Sana,  in  the  Venetian  state.     The  north  part  of  i|,  or  bottom, 
hath  Friuli  for  its  bounds.     The  north-east  is  limited  by  Istria, 
Dalmatia,  Albania,  and  Epirus,  whereof  Istria  doth  not  so  intirely 
belong  to  the  Venetians,  but  that  the  emperor,  as  Archduke  of 
Gratz,  diith^ possess  divers  maritime  towns  therein.     In  Dalmatia, 
saving  Zara   Sp.iIato,  and  Cattaro,  they  have  nothing  of  import. 
ance,  the  rest  belonging  to  Ragusa  and  the  Turl^s.     In  Albania 
and  Epirus,  they  possess  nothing  at  all,  it  being  intirely  the  Turks. 
So  that  he,  who  shall  examine  the  circuit  of  this  sea,  which  must  con. 
tain  above  twelve-hundred  miles,  shall  find  the  shores  of  the  Vene. 

TOL.  VII.  p  p 
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turn  sifHubqr  itts#  to  telle  vp'  Ivo^kmiidpe^  of  Ihenv  <*d>Ml«i;  mm» 
•oaHerod  tcmin^  andb  diapencd*  wlaxidt,  \yttt§  00*^6  Tartel^Mtff 
ol  Uie  Aidiiatick  shore.     For  the  scouring  hereof  from  tde  de^ 
dations  of  pirates,  and  the  pretences   of   divers  potent  pviweS) 
as  the  Fopo^  £mpie90fr,    King  oC   9fm^  and  tHe  GreaH  Ink, 
who  have  each  of  them  large  tterrHories  iying  ^icraupon ;  aim 
to  G9iMe  aii  fehips^  which  navigate  the  same)   to  go  f«r  Veniee, 
and  flbere  to  paj  cuaton,.  and  other  d>ii#0s,  the  repaMich  vmn* 
isaw  cowtiiuallyy  hn  action,  a  great  number  oi  ships,  gattioS)  airf 
galUots,  whereto  also  they  add  more,  as  there  may  he  oeeasitft; 
whereof  some  lie  about  the  bottom  of  the  gulf  in>  htm,  otlwrf 
about  the  islands  of  Dalmatia,  to  dear  those  parts  of  pirates,  who 
ka^omuch  infested  those  seas;  otbcps,  and-  ttiose  of  nest  fofce, 
Wve  their  stations  ki  the  ieiand  of  Corfu  and  Standta ;  in  the  fifvi 
of  which  commofiriy  resides  the  captain  6f  the  gulf,  whose  office  it 
is  to  secure  the  navigation  of  the  guU,  not  only  from  the  Corsain, 
^t  to  provide,  that  neither  the  gallics,  nor  ships  ol  the  P^ipe,  the 
King  of  Spaia,  nor  Great  Terk,  <io  so  much  at  enter  the  same, 
without  permiaston  of  the  signiory,  and  upon  such  conditions  at 
best  plea^eth  thi*m ;  which  they  are  so  oareful  t^  ^ifeet,  tllac,  iff 
the  year  1 638,  the  Turkish  fleet,  entering  the  gulf  without'  lieeme^ 
"fFas  assailed  by  the  Venetian  general^  ^^^  sunk  dlrep»  of  t4Mr 
vessels,  and,  com  [telling  the  rest  to  fly  un«i>  Valoiva^  he  heldthfiff 
there  besi«gt>d,  ahhiiugh  the  same  city  and  porlt,  whereo»it  stands, 
be  under  the  JAiriadicticn  of  the  grand  signior.     And,  uotwift* 
standing  that  a  great  and  dangerous  war  was  likely  to  ensue  thcrew 
tipon,  botMixt  the  grand^  aignlor  and  (fhe  repubiiok,  because  (he 
Venetian  gene  rait,  being  not  confvnt  to  have  chaeed  them  in^ 
their  own  ports,  did,  moreover  than  that,  sink  their  vessete)  and) 
landing  his  men^  slew  divers  of  their  mariners,  who  had  escipe<( 
Ihs  fury  at  se^ ;  yet,  after  that,  a^  very  lionou«ablo  peace  was  gq8« 
cltided  again  betwizA  tbem^  wherein,  amongst  other  things,  it  ^^» 
agreed),  that  it^shouldi^be  lawf^tor  the  Venetiana,  as  often  as  anf 
Turkish  wsitals  did,  without  their  license,  enter  the  gulf)  to'seize 
utpon  them  by  fnvce,  if  they  wouM  not  otherwise  obey :  And'tftst 
Hshotitd  likewise  be  lawful  for  them  ao  to  dki,  within  any  haveir, 
or  undejt  any  ibrt  of  the  Grand  Stgnior's^  bordering  on  any  part 
of  the  Venetian)  girif. 

In  the  yeai)  IQiSO,  Maty,  siater  to  tlie  King  of  Spail^  hcisg 
espoAised  tu  tbe  emperor's  son,  Feniinaod,  King  of  Hungary,  ^ 
Spaniards  designed  to  transport  ber  from-  NaptiBs,  in  a  fltoet  of  their 
own^  The  Venetians  s^ispeotad  that  they  had  an  intentioni,  hereby, 
t» intrench  upon,  and  privily  to  undermine,  by  fhia  specioes  pve- 
cedent,  that  djominion  of  the  sea,  whicb  the  signiory  had  contineed 
inviolate  time  out  of  mind ;  and  thait^  tt^ey  took  tiiis  opportunityt 
when  Venice  was  involved  with  »  war  abroad,  and  infested  with 
the  plague  at  home,  and  therefore  not  in  a  cond-ition  to  oppese 
their  progress.  The  Spanish  Ambassador  acquainted  the  state, 
that  his  master's  fleet  was-  to  Convoy  the  Queen  of  Hungary,  being 
bia  sister,  fnom  Naples  to  TncsU.    The  duko  replied,  that  her 
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majesty  nlkfffM  not  p«w,  but  in  the  gallMs  of  ttie  repuUick.  The 
Spaniard  refMoed  thereat,  pretending  that  they  were  infe^d  witi 
the  plague.  The  senate,  being  consulted,  came  to  this  resolution: 
That  the  sister  of  his  Catholick  Majesty  should  not  be  transported 
to  Triesti,  any  other  way,  than  by  imbarquing  on  the  Venetian 
gallies,  according  to  the  usual  namier  of  the  gulf ;  and  that,  if 
the  ambassador  would  acquiesce  herein,  her  majesty  should  be  at- 
tended, and  used  with  all  that  respect  abd  deferenci^,  which  be* 
came  her  quality:  But,  if  she  proceeded  in  any  other  way,  the 
republick  would,  by  force,  assert  her  proper  rights,  and  attack 
the  Spanish  navy,  as  if  they  were  declared  enemies,  and,  in  hos* 
t»le  manner,  inraded  them.  '  Wherevpon,  the  Spaniard  was  com- 
pelled to  desire  of  them  the  far ouf  to  transport  the  qneen  in  their 
gallies,  which  Antonio  Pisano  di4  perform  with  much  state  and 
ceremony  ;  and  the  courtesy  was  acknowledged,  by  sotemn  thanks, 
from  the  court  of  the  £mperor,  and  of  Spain. 

Joannes  Falatinsdoth  farnish  me  witbmany  move  cases,  wherein 
the  Venetians  have  practised  immemorially,  and  foreign  princes 
approved  of  their  sovereignty  of  the  Adriatick  sea ;  and,  had  our 
nation  been  hitherto  as  prudent,  in.'  .the  perpetual  vindication  of 
their  rights,  as  that  repnblick,  hj»  majesty  had  not  been  put  to 
this  trouble,  nor  his  subjects  endangered,  as  they  are,  by  this  war 
with  Holland.  Howsoever,  it  is  RMHiifest  that  they  did  always, 
immemoriaUy,  chaHenge  the  dominion  of  the  British*  seas,  and 
have  never  abandoned  that  regality ;  but,  so  as  to*  preserve  their 
right  unto  it,  by  the  exercising  of  several  acts,  that  result  from  the 
intire  dominion  of  the  said  seas. 

1.  As  to  that  univetsal  dominion,  which  isi  inferred  from  the 
protection  of  the  seas,  it  is  evident  that  our  admirals,  by  their 
commissions,  have  ever  been  charged  with  the  guardianship  and 
protection  of  the  said  seas ;  and  they  were  stiled,  of  old,  Guardi«is 
«f  the  seas,  the  denomination  of  Adiniral  is  more  modem.  But^ 
witb  the  name,  their  power  and  instructions  were  not  varied,  they 
being  still  designed  pro  saivA  custodi^  Sf  defensione  maris.  And 
tiiere  was  a  particular  tax  raised  on  every  bide  of  land  in  this  king., 
dom,  called  Danegeld  ;  at  first  exacted  by  the  Danes,  in  lien  of  their 
protection  of  the  said  seas,  and  continued,  after  their  ejectment, 
by  oar  English  kings,  before  and  since  the  conquest,  unto  the 
reign  of  king  Stephen,  and  Henry  the  second,  for  the  guardianship^ 
of  the  seas ;  and,  after  that  the  Danegeld  was  abolished,  several 
lands  were  charged  particularly  for  the  defence  of  the  seas,  and  sub- 
sidies harre  been  demanded  of  the  (People  to  the  same  purpose. 
.  9.  A»  to  that  dominion  of  thesea,  which  is  exemplified  by  acts 
of  jurisdiction,  it  is  manifest  that  the  English  have  been,  immemori-< 
ally,  possessed  thereof.  Thus  Edward  the  first  made  laws,  for  the 
retaining  and  conserving  of  the  ancient  superiority  of  the  sea  of 
England,  and  for  the  maintaining  of  peace  and  justice  amongst  all 
people,  what  nation  soever,  passing  thorough  the  sea  of  England  ; 
and  to  take  cognisance  of  all  attempts  to  the  contrary  in  the  same, 
and  to  pnaisb  offenders,  &c.     In  tbe  like  manner  did  hit  royal 
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-predecessors.     And  the  so  famed  laws  of  01eron/(aii  island  taiet 
in.Aquitaine,  at  the  mouth  of  the  rWer  Charente)  were  published  in 
that  isle,  by  Kin(^  Richard  the  Orst,  as  ftole  ruler  aud  moderator  of 
sea-atTairs;  which  hold  in  force  to  this  day,  and  are  the  laws  of  oor 
Admiralty.     And  this  dominion  is  further  elucidated  from  hcncCf 
that  our  kings,  (as  appears  by  the  parliamentary  records  of  king 
Richard  the  second)  imposed  a  tribute,  or  custom,  upon  eTeryship 
that  passed  thorough  the  northern  admiralty;  which  stretched  itself 
from  the  Thames  mouth,  along  the  eastern  shore  of  Englalid, 
^  towards  the  north-east,  for  the  pay  and  maintenance  of  the  guard, 
«  or  protection  of  the  sea.      Nor  was  it  imposed  only  upon  the  shipi 
of  such  merchants  and  fishermen,  as  were  English,  but  upon  any 
foreigners  whatsoever;  no  otherwise,  than  a  man,  that  is  owner  of 
a  field,  should  impose  a  yearly  rcTenue^  or  rent,  for  the  liberty  of 
thorough. fair,  or  driving  of  cattle,  or  cart,  thorough  bis  field;  and 
if  any  were  unwilling  to  pay  the  said  tribute,  it  was  lawfnl  to  com- 
pel them,  there  beiiig  certain  officers,  that  had  authority  to  exact  it, 
having  the  command  of  six  ships,  men  of  war.     The  original  record 
is  penned  in  the  Vorman  langiiage  (as  were  almost  all  records  of 
Parliament  in  that  age)  and  Is  thus  Knglished: 

'  This  is  the  ordinance  and  grant,  by  the  advice  of  themcrchaots 
of  London,  and  other  merchants  towards  the  north,  by  the  assent 
of  all  the  Commons  in  parliament,  before  thv  Karl  of  Northamber. 
land,  and  the  mayor  of  London,  for  the  guard  and  tuition  of  the 
sea,  and  the  coaht^  of  the  admiralty  of  the  north,  with  two  ships, 
two  barges,  and  two  bal lingers  armed  and  fitted  for  war,  at  these 
rat«*8  following : 

First,  To  take  of  every  ship  and  barque,  of  what  bnrden  so- 
ever  it  be,  >«hich  passcth  thorough  the  sea  of  the  s.iid  admiralty, 
going  and  retorning,  for  the  voyage,  upon  every  ton  six-pence. 
Kkc(  pt  ships  laden  with  wines,  and  ship»  laden  with  merchandises 
in  Flanders,  which  are  rreit^htedfor^  ^ind  discharged  at  London;  and 
Bhips  laden  with  wool;}  and  skins  at  London,  or  elsewhere  within 
the.8aid  admiralty,  which  shall  be  discharged  at  Calais;  which  ships 
the  guardians  of  the  said  sea  shall  not  be  bound  to  convoy,  without 
allowance. 

Item,  To  take  of  every  fisher.boat,  that  fisheth  upon  the  sea  of 
the  said  admiralty  for  herrings,  of  what  burden  soever  it  bs,  for 
each  week,  of  every  ton  six-pence. 

Item,.  To  take  of  other  ships  and  fisher.boats,  that  fish  for  other 
kinds  of  fish  upon  the  sea,  within  the  said  admiralty,  of  what  bur- 
den soever  they  be,  for  three  weeks,  of  every  ton  six.pence. 

Item,  To  take  of  all  other  ships  and  vessels,  passing  by  sea, 
vithin  the  said  admiralty,  laden  with  coals  from  Newcastle-upon- 
Tine,  of  what  burden  soever  they  be^  for  a  quarter  of  a  year,  of 
every  ton  six-pence. 

Item, To  takeof  all  other  ships,  barques,  and  vessels,pas8ingby  sea, 
within  the  said  admiralty,  laden  with  goods,  of  any  merchants 
whatsoever,  for  Prussia,  or  for  Norway,  or  for  Scone,  or  for 
any  other  place  in  those  parts  beyond  the  sea,  or  for  the  voyage, 
goiug  and  returning,  every  last  six-pence.' 
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"    The  imposition  here  laid  upon  all  fishers  that  took  herrings,  or 
-'Other  fish,  upon  the  sea,  within  the  northern  admiralty,  sheweth 
the  antiquity  of  the  right  his  majesty  hath  unto  that  regality,  withm 
the  British  seas  ;  but  the  benefits,  accruing  to  the  crown  from  this 
specialty  of  the  inaritiinedominion,  were  not  always  raised  in  one  and 
the  same  manner.     In  the  ordinance  aforesaid,  the  fishermen  pur- 
chase their  liberty  of  fishing,  by  a  sum  of  money  to  be  paid  weekly. 
At  other  times  1  read,  that  the  Hollandcri>  and  Zealanders,  eyery 
year,  did  repair  to  Scarborough  castle,  and  there,  by  ancient  cu<i. 
torn,'  obtained  leave  to  fish,  which  the  English  have  cTcr  granted 
them,  reserving  always  thq  honour  and  privilege  to  themselves. 
Amongst  the  records  of  the  tioie  of 'Edward  the  First,  there  is  an  ' 
inscription,  ^  Pro  hominibus  Hollandiie^*  &c.     For  the  men  of 
'Holland  and  Zealand,  and  Friesland,  to  have  leave  to  fish  near 
Jernemuth;  and  that  king's  letter  for  their  protection  is  extant. 
And  if  we  do  not  continually  read  of  special  licenses  granted  to 
foreigners,  in  r.  ference  to  the  fishery ;  the  reason  is,  because,  by 
the  leagues  that  were  made  with  the  neighbouring  princes,  a  license 
•or  freedom  of  that  kind,  as  also  of  ports,  shores,  passages,  and 
other  things,  was  so  oiten  allowed  by  both  parties,  that  as  long. as 
the  league  was  in  force,  the  sea  sdrvcd  as  if  it  were  a  common  field, 
as  well  for  the  foreigner  that  was  in  amity,  as  for  the  King  of 
England  himself,  who  was  lord  and  owner.     But  yet  in  this  kind 
of  leagues  sometimes  the  fishing  was  restrained  to  certain  limits ; 
«nd  the  limits  related  both  as  to  place  and  time ;  so  that,  accord- 
ing to  agreement,  the  foreigner  in  amity  might  not  fish  beyond 
these  limits ;  the  King  of  England  retaining  absolute  dominion  over 
the  whole  adjoining  sea.     Thus,  by  an  agreement  betwixt  Franca 
and  England,  the  French  are  excluded  from  that  part  of  the  sea, 
which  lies  toi^ards  the  west,  and  south.west,  and  also  from  that 
which  lies  north-east  of  them  ;  but  permitted  freely  to  fish  tb roughs* 
out  that  part  of  the  sea,  which  is  bounded  on  this  side,  by  tht 
ports  of  Scarborough  and  Southampton,  and  on  the  other  side  by 
the  coast  of  Flanders,  and  the  mouth  of  the  rirer  Seine ;  and  thv 
time  is  limited,  betwixt  autumn,  and  the  calends  of  January  foU 
lowing.     But  in  the  league  of  mutual  commerce,  betwixt  Henry 
the  Seventh,  and  Philip,  Duke  of  Burgundy,  &c.  Earl  of  Holland 
and  Zealand,  A.  D.  M5S.     Chap.    14.  it  was  agreed,  that  the 
fishermen  of  each  part,  of  what  condition  soever  they  be,  shall  sail 
and  pass  freely  every  where,  and  fish  securely,  without  any  im- 
pediment, license,  or  safe-condnct.     From  the  which  leagues^  it 
is  a  genuine  inference,  that  his  majesty  hath  the  dominh>n  of  the 
aeas,  as  to  fishing,  and  that  the  liberty  thereof  is  not  to  be  ob. 
tained  but  by  license,  or  compact,  wherein  the  general  emolument, 
arising  from  the  league,  supplieth  the  advantage  that  would  other- 
wise accrue  from  particular  licenses.     It  being  thus  evinced,  that 
the  sovereignty  of  the  English  seas,  as  to  the  fishing,  doth  apper- 
tain unto  his  majesty,  1  proceed  to  Scotland,  where  1  find  the 
tame  power  inyested  in  the  crown  thereof;  so  that  the  right  of  his 
majesty^  ^into  the  fishing  there,  is  as  unquestionable  as  his  6ucces« 
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wn  to  tlie  kitigdom.  I  hate  not  rcttd  in  tlie  Scotch  lawi^  tiitt  c?er 
there  were  Ucencet  given  to  any  for  fishing ;  bat  efery  fisher,  u 
well  foreiguery  as  native,  was  to  pay  an  assise^herring  into  1i» 
king)  and  thta  assise-herring  is.aa  unalteiable  regality  of  that  kio^* 

Jacob!  6,  p.  16.  c.  237. 

<  It  is  slaAvte  audi  ordained,  that  all  infesdnents,  and  alieni- 
4ions,  in  few-firme,  or  otherwise,  and  all  ren tails,  assedationes, 
and  dispositiones  quhatsanever,,  in  all  time  by  gane,  and  to  eaO) 
of  the  assiseoherring,  is  null,  and  of  nane  availe:  Because  the  $mi 
aisise-berring  peitcjnis  to  our  lovareigne  lorde,  as  are  part  of  Ui 
ottstnmes,  and  aaneved  property.' 

Concerning  the  nature  and  antiquity  of  the  assixe-herring,  I  hi 
this  most  authefttick  aoconnt,  given  by  Mr.  John  Skene,  deik  of 
the  king's  register,  council,  and  roils,  in  a  treatise,  De  Verb^nm 
SignifioaUom^  annexed  to  the  laws  of  Scotland,  aadpriatedat 
Slinburgh,  A.  D.  \bb7*  C^mfrimlegio  regalu 

^  Asusm  Hatecum^  the  assiza-lierring,  eignifies  ane  ccrtaiae 
measure  and  quantity  of  herring,  quilk  perteinis  to  the  king,  «• 
ane  part  of  hfa  cuatumes,  and  mnaaed  propriety.  Jac.  VI.  p.  li* 
e.  337.  For  it  is  manifiBet,  that  hee  shuld  have  of  every  host, 
that  passis  to  the  drave,  and  slayis  herring,  ane  thousand  herringi 
of  ilk  tok  <hat  balds,  vie.  of  lanbnet  tiUL,  of  the  winter  tak,  aad 
the  lentrone  tak.' 

What  dues  and  cus^ms  the  kings  of  Soothind  had  upon  other 
fish,  I  know  not;  but  that  he  did  exact  some,  atid  exercised  the 
dominion  of  the  sea,  in  reference  to  the  fishing  there,  is  qipareot 
by  these  law^,  ordaining, 

'  That  all  manner  of  fiscbeves,  that  occupies  the  sea,  and  aiiem 
persons  qnhatsumever,  that  happenies  to  skty  heiiag,  or  quihte- 
fish,  upcm  the  coast,  or  within  the  iles,  or  out  wHh  the  saases 
within  the  Fritiies,  bring  them  to  free  ports,  4bc.  where  they  msf 
bee  sold  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  same  kkigdome,  quhoirby  ho 
majesties  custames  htm  not  defrauded,  and  his  Hienesse  Lieges, 
not  frustnute  of  the  commodity  appointed  to  them  by  (rod,  uwfer 
tlie  paine  of  >oonfisoatiDn,  and  tynsell  of  the  vesdielk»  of  them  that 
enmes  in  the  conArair  itheaeof,  and  escheating  of  all  their  morabls 
guddes  to  our  sovosaigne  lord's  use.*' 

In  this  condition  were  the  rigbts  of  the  fishing,  until  the  Dutch 
did  advanee  tbemseives  to  thait  ^height  and  puissance,  that  they 
esteemed  themselves  able  to  infringe  thero,  and  such  was  their 
oovetousness  (which  prompts  them,  that  are  infected  therewith,  to 
v«lue  the  smallest  and  most  unjust  g«ne)  iktit  they  detwosined  to 
do  it. 

In  the  year  1504,  James  the  sixth,  kii^  of  Scotland,  apprehend- 
Ing  the  growth  of  these  Netherhusders,  an d4kesr  influence  upon  die 
English  nation,  by  season  4)f  -the  multitudes  of  our  nobility  aad 
gentry,  which  rescued  thither  into  the  armies,  andbeini^desireuBto 
fortify  by  alt  possible oneans  ins  right  ef  suooession  to  &e  orown  of 
England^  invited  the  atatea  to  be  f od*fa«Wffs  to  bi9  foOf  PriM(» 
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lleiiiy,  4«geiber  wkk  theki«08«if  iFtanoeaad  D«iiiiiRik,:and'Qa6cii 
Elisabeth ;  thoy  sent  a  apltuNtid  anbai»y,  Wi^HMriM  van  (Btcdoroib 
fieuag  principal^  and  «o  richly  firweiitcd  the  to)  al  iaCaat,  that  thef 
flMioh  '«o4aared  theinsolves  4o  iLiog  Jaiies,  and  no  less  esaspemiad 
Qu«en  Ktisabeth,  Id  that  they  ahouki  dare  to  rivzd  her,  at  thr  haf»« 
lifiB  .of  the  prince,  and  aleo  denenn  thcmselDes  with  so  much  muni*, 
ioence  or  rather  prodigality.  Udn^  Janws^  either  out  ftf  wtcreat, 
lo  ascertain  hineelf  of  their  £riandslu|ii9  or  hieing  cafitivated  hy  their 
pieseats  and  lidtteries,  granted  (but  not  by  aay4ei9d)  that  I  know) 
unto  the  Dutch,  (be  pririleges  which  had  been  f omerly  fpiasfted  to 
the  Jftelgick  proTincef ,  upon  leag^ies  betwixt  the  house  of  Murgundif 
aad  Eaglaod)  in  reference  to  the  fishing ;  whcoeby,  acooitdiDg  to 
nrlicles  made  with  Phftlip  of  Burgundy,  and  with  Charles  the  fifth, 
they  were  to  fish  in  the  BritiBh  seas,  without  any  impedimeot,  otAho 
•nieg  for  a  special  license.  It  was  by  rirtue  of  the  same  fcceatisa 
and  confederacies,  with  the  house  of  Burgundy,  that  Queen  £Uia>» 
betih  did  permit  them  the  fishing  of  bur  English  seas,  for  that  queen 
did  always  pretend  and  declare,  tfaat  by  reason  of  anndry  aAiiaaset 
hetwizt  England  and  the  house  of  Burgundy,  she  did  aid  nad  sup* 
yM>rt<the  Netherlands.  At  first,  the  Butch,  either  oat  of  pure  nes* 
fisot  (a  rare  quality  io  that  aont  of  people),  or  because  their  hassei 
'mere  not  so  t>ery  numerous,  as  in  the  subsequent  times,  did  ^h  al 
a  good  distance  fnom  the  land ;  aad  lea^ng  oooveaient  space  fov 
Hie  natives  of  Scotland  to  pursue  their  small  empioyment  an  ^ha 
fishery,  there  was  no  iMiice,  or  at  least  no  complaints  agaiaat  tiiom 
Upoa  that  subject.  But  when  a  series  ci  .prosperous  euocessea, 
gained  by  the  tinglish  and  Scotch  yalour,  had  taiseid  the  Dutch  to  a 
freat  power  at  home,  and  sonown  abroad,  and  that  tbmr  ahipifbe* 
€me«eiBoeeding  numerous,  and  their  fleets  potent;  and  Queen  Eli- 
sabeth's death  had  advanced  a  more  peaceable  prince  to  the  Eoflish 
eiown :  they  began  to  incroaoh  upon  the  Engliah  and  ScottiA 
Aotes,  to  dietnrb  the  natives  in  their  fishing,  -not  leaving  ^hom  so 
nuch  sea  voom  upon  their  prinoe's  coast,  os  to  take  any  fish,  but 
such  as  were  the  gleanings  of  the  IloUanders  basBOB ;  who  dri^mg 
at  sea  do  broaHL  the  skull  or  shole  of  herrings,  aad^then  they  fly 
near  the  shove,  and  through  the  sounds. 

I  find  King  James  .td  hane  complained  agahut  tiwir  insolence, 
and  the  incroachments  of  the  Dutch  fishermen  upon  his  seas,  and  to 
the  prejudice  of  his  subjects :  but  that  prince  dealt  >most  In  ve^ 
monstrances,  an  incfflDotual  course  with  Hollanders,  and  equipped 
•at  no  ships  to  assert  his  rights  on  the  whole  British  seas.  At 
famt,  in  16G9,  he  established  commisshmcrs  for  to  give  lUcenses,  at 
Loudon,  to  such  as  would  fish  on  the  English  coasts  ;  at  £dinbnr|^ 
for  such  as  would  fish  iu  the  more  northesn  sea ;  and,  by  proda- 
mation,  interdicted  all  unUoensed  fishers.  The  licenses  were  to  bo 
demanded  y^early  .for  so  many  ships,  and  the  tonnage  thereof, 
as  should  intend  to  fish  for  that  whole  year,  or  any  part  thereof^ 
npon  any  ei  the  Biatish  seas;  and  the  offenders  against  the  king^s 
proclamation  to  undeigo  dnte  chastieement     But  this  edipt  of  hit 

jeaty  proted  but  a  Brutum  fmUnen^  an  insignificant  noise  «ad 
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thander :  The  ]>atcli  cont^ued  it,  and  grew  more  perricaciooS)  in 
opposition  to  his  majesty's  officers,  which  came  to  disturb  their  un- 
licensed fishing.     The  States  did  mingle  their  concerns  with  those  of 
the  fishermen,  and  sent  wafters^  or  men  of  war  to  protect  thdr 
busses  against  the  Spanish  pirates,  and  to  awe  the  king's  officers. 
They  refused  to  pay  either  the  assize-herring,  or  to-  take  licenses ; 
and  in  1616.  Mr.  Brown  being  ordered  by  the  Duke  of  Lenox 
(who,  as  admiral  of  Scotland,  was  commanded  to  Tindicate  the 
king'fi  rights'  in  those  seas)  to  insist  upon  the  asslse-herring,  which 
was  the  king's  old  and  indubitable  right,  they  did  contest  about  it, 
and,  after  much  dispute,  paid  it  according  to  the  laws  and-  customs 
of  Scotland.     But  the  next  year,  being  the  year  in  which  Knig 
James  did  gratify  that  people  with  the  surrendry  of  the  cautionary 
towns,  the  busses  obstinately  ref used  J  t,.  saying,  they  were  com- 
manded by  the  Stales  of  Holland  to  pay  it  no  more.     Mr.  Brown, 
wanting  sufficient.force  to  chastise  their  wafters,  did  only  take  wit- 
ness of  this  their  refusal ;  whereupon  the  insolent  Dutch  seized  the 
King  of  England's  officer,  and  carried  him  into  the  Netherlands, 
where  he  was  detained  awhile.     The  king  repeats  his  complwnts 
at  the  Hague,  and  to  their  ambassadors  here  at  I^ondon ;  the  Dutch 
amused  him  with  treaties,  and  sent  commissioners  to  London,  not 
to  submit,  or  adjust  diflferenees,  but  to  heighten  them  :  they  plead- 
ed a  right  of  their  own^  by  immemorial  prescription,  and  confirmed 
it  with  diTers  treaties,  tiz.  one  of  the  year  1459,  betwixt  Philip  of 
Burgundy  and  Henry  the  Seventh.     Another  betwixt  Charles  the 
fifth,  as  Du)ie  of  Burgundy,  and  Henry  the  Eighth:    by  both 
which  it  had  been  agreed,  that  the  subjects  of  the  Belgick  pro- 
vinces should  fi^  in  the  English  seas  without  impediment,  and 
without  license.     But  what  influence  have  those  treaties  upon  ibe 
kingdom  of  Scotland  ?  or,  how  do^  they  extend  unto  the  assize- 
herring  ?    for  those  capitulations  do  not  leave  them  at  liberty  as  to 
this  point,  any  more  than  they  absolve  then  from  paying  customs  ? 
To  observe  the  laws,  and  pay  the  dues  of  a  country,  are  no  illegiti- 
mate impediments  of  fishing. 

,  To  proceed :  suppose  we  that  the  subjects  of  the  hottse  of  Bur- 
gundy had  any  such  privileges  graiited  them  by  the  said  treaties  ; 
what  doth  this  concern  the  rebels  of  the  house  of  Burgnndy? 
What  doth  it  concern  the  States.general  of  the  United  Netherlands, 
who  by  their  change  of  goTernment,*and  rupture  from  the  majority 
«of  the  provinces,  are  no  longer  the  same  people?  They  have  no- 
thing  to  pretend  unto  but  the  connivance  of  Queen  Elisabeth,  and 
the  indulgence 'of  King  James,  during  the  time  of  their  distress:' 
nor  doth  the  whole  age  of  their  infant  reptiblick  amount  unto  an 
immemorial  prescription :  and,  if  in  the  said  treaties  with  the  house 
of  Burgundy,  the  ancestors  of  his  majesty  did  think  fitting,  in  con- 
sideration of  other  advantages  accruing  to' them  by  the  said  agree- 
ments, to  dispense  with  the  licenses  unto  Belgick  fishermen; 
where  is  this  consideration  now  betwixt  us  and  the  Dutch?  And, 
what  hinders  us  to  resume  our  rights,  when  the  reasons  cease  for 
which  we  parted  with  them  to  the  generous  and  uoble  hoose  of 
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Buri^undj,  bnt  to  these  Hollanders  nerer?  How  come  we  to  for- 
feit the  dominion  of  the  sea  hy  such  indolts,  whereas^other  nations, 
French  and  Spaniards,  Lubeckers,  &c.  did  pay  ?  This  plea  being 
null,  they  had  recourse  to  another,  (hat,  by  the  laws  of  nature  and 
nations,  the  sea  was  free.  This  defence  seemed  intolerable  to  King 
James,  and,  upon  complaint  of  the  Lord  Ambassador  Carleton  at 
the  Hague,  thej  gave  his  majesty  this  roost  satisfactory  answer ; 
"(hat  the  commissioners  went  beyond  (heir  limits  in  their  terms  of 
immemorial  possession,  and  immutable  Droict  de  Gens ;  for  which 
they  had  no  order.  All  that  King  James  could  obtain  from  their 
now  High  and  Mighties,  was  a  Terbal  acknowledgment  of  his 
right,  whilst  it  was  more  and  more  inraded  daily. 

The  Prince  of  Orange,  at  that  time,  made  a  motion  to  tho^Lord 
Carleton,  about  purchasing  the  freedom  of  fishing  with  a  tuln  of 
ready  money;  but  he  replied,  it  was  a  matter  of  royalty.  The  in.« 
solence  growing  ejery  day  greater  and  greater,  and  they  proceeding 
to  impede,  obstruct,  and  destroy  the  fishery  of  hi«  majesty's  sub- 
jects, King  Charles  the  First  did  soUicit  them  about  redress ;  and, 
finding  the  states  intractable,  in  1636,  he  issued  out  a  proclama. 
tioti,  to  restrain  the  fishing  in  the  British  seas,  without  license  ob. 
talned,  and  seconded  it  with  a  fleet  of  ships,  commanded  by  Alger- 
non Earl  qf  Northumberland,  as  lord  mgh  admiral  of  England, 
who,  with  much  honour,  acquitted  himself  of  that  employment. 
The  journal  of  his  expedition,  signed  with  his  own  hand,  is  pre- 
seirVed  in  the  paper-olficc;  and  I  find  thereby,  that,  upon  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  English  fleet,  the  Dntch  busses  did  take  licenses  of 
his  lordship,  so  that  he  distributed  two-hundred,  though  he  went 
out  late  in  the  year.  He  exacted  twelve  pence  in  the  ton  from 
each  vessel,  and  avows  they  departed  away  well  satisfied.*  The  bus- 
ses were  not  defenceless,  as  the  Considerer  says,  but  guarded  by* 
ten  men  of  war,  or  more;  and,  on  the  twentieth  of  August,  1636, 
whilst  his  lordship  was  busied  in  dispersing  his  licenses,  the  Dufcb 
admiral,  Dorpe,  came  to  him,  sainted  him  with  lowering  his  top. 
sail,  striking  of  the  flag,  and  discharging  of  guns,  and  came  a-board 
of  him.  He  had  in  his  company  twenty  vnen  of  war;  which,  if 
joined  with  the  other  wafters,  made  a  greater  fleet  than  that  of  the 
English;  yet  did  he  .never  protest  against  the  actings  of  the  said 
earl,  but  left  his  lordship  freely  to  pursue  his  design  upon  the  bus. 
scs.  The  sum,  which  his  lordship  received  for  licenses,  was  501 1. 
]  5s.  2d ;  besides  which,  at  that  time,  I  find  that  the  Dutch  paid  to 
Captain  Carteret,  Captain  Lyndscy,  Captain  Slingsby,  Captain 
Johnson,  and  Mr.  Skinner,  9991.  for  convoy  .money. 

It  is  not  to  be  doubted,  but  King  Charles  the  First  had  vigo. 
rously  asserted  the  English  rights  and  sovereignty  of  the  sea,  tha 
Earl  of  Northumberland  being  high  admiral,  had  not  the  Scotch 
troubles  diverted  his  cares;  the  which  troubles  and  wars  wera 
chiefly  fomented  by  these  peace-loving  christians  of  Holland,  that 
he  might  not  attend  unto  his  dominion  of  the  seas.  - 

1  observed,  in  the  perusal  of  the  journal,  that,  when  his  lord, 
ship  was  returned,  aod  at  anchor  in  the  Downs,  he  received  notice 
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of  the^alTiTal  of  a  Spanish  fikei  «f  tvemty-atK  sail «ietr  Dunkirki 
whoy  in  the  sight  of  Calais,  did  their  duties  to  his  vaajeMiy^B  ship, 
called,  The  Happy  Entrance. 

Concerning  the  Scottish  fishery,  it  may  not  be  imjiertiaeot  ta 
lortify  the  rights  of  his  maje&ty,,  by  shewing  his  <>rigiaal  title  to  a 
great  part  of  it;  and  it  is  this:  The  kings  of  14  or  way  eaercised  am 
absolnte  dominioai  tune  oat  of  inind,  over  the  seas  a4jaceat  to 
Norway,  Iceland,.  Shotland,  and  the  Isles  of  Orkney,  and,  in  a 
asanner,  orer  all  that  part  of  the  North  sea ;  nor.coald  any  fo. 
veigner  practise  fishing  there,  but  by  his  leave  and  license  (which 
Ucenie  was  renewed  erery  seven  years  by  the  Knglish)  as  appean 
by  many  leagues  and  compacts  betwixt  that  crown  and  the  English, 
aad.^so  betauxt  tt  and  other  nations.  The  old  inhabitants  of 
those  Scotch  Islands  are  originally  Norwegians,  and  speak  ihat 
brnguage.  Tbe  islands  Hebrides  were  coa^^ueced  from  the  Norwe. 
gians  by  Aleaander  the  Third,  king  of  Scotland,  the  Uomiaion 
vfaereof  was  confirmed  •nnto  him  by  Magnus  king  of  Norway,  and 
the  said  cession  reiterated,  by  Ha^piin  k.ing  of  Norway,  aoto  Ro. 
bert  Bruce,  king  of  Scotland.  Bat,  all  this  while,  Shotland  and 
the  Jsles  of  Orkney  remained  in  the  hands  of  the  Norwegians,  «^ 
til  Oiristieruihe  First,  ki^  of  Denmark,  and  Norway,  did  aaarry 
bis  dangbter  Margaret  ^into  James  the  Third,  king  of  Scotland, 
and,  upon  the  maroiage,  <did  aiake  an  absolute  surrender  of  theaa 
laWnds  u0to  his  soa4nwlaw,  in  the  year  1468,  together  with  tht 
jurisdictions  theeacf.  As  tihe  Scotch  title  to  those  seas  is  primarily 
deduced  from  the  kiags  of  Norway,  so  their  ^arisdiction  and  sore- 
reignty  over  those  seas  is-  the  same  with  ^hat  which  those  kings 
poMcssed;  but  llie  kings  of  Norway  had  anintire  dominion  and 
eight  of  ^disposal  over  the  Ashing  in  those  parts,  ao  that  none  could 
eome  and  fish  there,  upon  pain>of  Aleath,  withont  hoense  obtained. 
All  whidi  isaverredand  proTcd,  out  of  the Oaoish  records,  by  Jo» 
a&aes  Isaacas  Pontaoua,  a  Dutch  writer,  of  Hardorwick  in  Guel« 
derland,  and  historiographer  to  the  king  of  Denmark.  This  dis. 
eourse  doth  further  justify  the  present  king  of  England  in  his 
aights  nnto  the  British  seas,  in  that  he  is  not  singular  in  challeog. 
Ing  the  dominion  of  the  seas,  and  the  particular  reality  of  the 
fishing,  the  like  having  been  immemoriaUy  challenged  by  the  kii|g« 
of  C^nmark  and  Norway.  The  like  royalty,  as  4o  fishing,  is 
practised  by  the  king  of  Sweden,  who  hath,  in  some  of  his  seas, 
the  tenths  of  the  fish ;  elsewhere  he  disposeth  of  his  royalty  by 
special  licenses.  The  same  is  done  in  Spain  and  Portugal,  Ve- 
nice,  &c. 

This  uniTeraal  soTereignty  and  dominion  of  his  majesty  orer  the 
British  seas  hath  been  acknowledged  by  foreigners,  time  out  of 
mind  (even  safe-conducts  and  passports  desired  through  his  seas) 
and  is  justified  by  the  precedents  of  the  Rhodians,  the  Romans, 
and  others ;  which  to  relate  now  were  too  prolix  a  work.  As  to 
the  right,  by  which  his  majesty  holds  this  sovereignty,  it  is  a  better 
title,  than  .most  princes  can  shew  for  their  kingdoms  asid  principa- 
Utics ;   it  is  a  prescription  truly  immemorial;    we  cannot  tell  tho 
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Ame  wkm  wa  bad  it  not,  n^r  by  what  decreet  wa  uoaa  «p  te  it 
But  we  can  tlias  fortify  it  beyond  tkat  of  Veaioe,  That  it  was  no- 
wer  diaputed  by  any,  except  the  Dutch,  and  that  withia  the  menioiy 
4jf  this  present  age:  And  they  so  disputed  it  at  first,  as  to  acknov* 
Jedge  oar  right,  but  yet  to  plead  anjexemption  as  to  fishing  (in  sou 
thing  else)  by  Tirtae  of  the  capitalations  of  interoourse  betwixt 
the  liAgUsh  and  the  house  of  Buigundy ;  the  ranity  of  wiiich  claia& 
lieing  so  notorious,  they  at  last  began  to  be  so  impudent  and  inso-i 
ient,  as  to  renounce  i^  concessions  of  the  Burgundiaus,  and  their 
4>wn,  and  now  to  plead  aniTcreally,  That  the  sea  is  the  Lord's,  and 
9ot  capable  of,  or  subjected  to  the  dominion  of  any  prince  or  state. 
It  is  an  uopanllelcd  and  moat  imprndent  attempt  for  these  upstarta 
to  ahake  thus  the  tenui es,  not  only  of  kings,  but  ^Ten  priTale  p«r« 
f  OBS,  and  to  deny,  that  an  immemorial  quiet  possession  of  a  land, 
or  territory  (the  sea  is  called  a  territory)  is  a  j>ttst  title  thareonta; 
whereaa,  hitherto,  it  hath  been  allowed,  by  those  that  treat  of  the 
laws  of  nations.  That  he,  who  can  alledge  this,  needs  not  io  proim 
bis  acquest  and  title :  That  prescription  doth  not  requifefuiy  cighi^ 
font  sappHes  k,  and  doth  itself  create  a  right;  nor  pught  there  «af 
fureof  to  be  admitted  against  it.  Nothing  is  more  received  amongst 
mankind,  than  that  preacription  and  long  usage  should  be  deemed 
equivalent  io  mutual  pacts,  and  the  assent  of  the  Toistnafe;  and 
that  practice  seems  io  be  adjudged  to  be  legitimate,  where  all  puD- 
4ics,  though  otherwise  interested  to  oppose  it,  do,  without  any 
extraordinary  awe,  or  other  indirect  motire,  silently  and  peaceably 
acquiesce.  Jephthafa,  when  the  Ammonites  demanded  tiiat  tho 
Israelites  should  sorrender  np  Ihe  cities  held  by  them  en  that  sida 
Jordan,  replied.  That  the  Israelites  had  possessed  them  thiee^ 
iinndred  years,  during  dl  whidi  time,  the  Ammonites  had  not  re. 
demanded  them.  The  law  of  natioiis  doth  gcneialfy  alVaw  a  less 
^  «pace  to  authenticate  a  psesoriptaan  and  just  occnpancy :  It  is  es» 
'  teemed  to  hxTe  an  immemortal  prescription,  the  oaotrary  Hereof 
no  man  can  say  he  ef«r  saw  dene,  4>r  heard  related  .by  others  to 
hafe  been  done;  and  it  is  commonly  declared^  That  one^Anndred 
yemn  of  usage,  or  possessiooi,  do  suffice  to  determine  AefConAsa- 
tersy.  Our  case  is  such,  that  I  need  not  make  use  of  :this'laat 
plea,  though  so  many  allow  of  it,  and  Rome  urged  it  against  Asu 
tioohus ;  it  is  really  immemorial,  and  consequently  as  valid,  mo» 
rally,  as  if  it  4iad  been  confemd  upon  us  at  the  pnmttive  distribu. 
tion  oir  hinds,  unless  there  can  be  produced  moet'uuansweraUa 
reasons  'to  the  contrary. 

I  shall  therefore  examine  the  reason  alledgad  by  the  Dutch,  io 
invalidate  this  presoription,  and  long  occupancy  of  his  majesty. 
The  Considercr  alledgeth  but  one,  which  is,  That 'the  dominion  of 
the  sea  appertains  to  God  alone,  in  -the  judgment  oi  the  Statos^ge* 
noral ;  and  the  king  of  England  doth  usurp  upon  the  divine  prero* 
gative,  by  assuming  it  to  himself.  I  answer,  that  in  the  judgment 
of  them  that  are  as  intelligent,  and  more  honest  than  the  Statcs^ge* 
neralj  The  dominion  of  God  Almighty  Ofer  the  land  is  as  muth  ap. 
propriated  to  him,  as  that  over  the  seas':  Since  that  the  same  scrip* 
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tare  wblch  saith,  that  The  sea  is  his,  and  he  hath  made  it)  doth  like- 
"wise  ttiform  us,  that  His  hands  prepared  the  dry  land,  Psalm  xcr. 
5*  and,   that  The  earth  is  the  Lord's,  and  fulni'ss  thereof;    the 
•world,  and  they  that  dwell  therein,  Psalm  xx\r.  i.     So  that,  with- 
out  a  more  express  dectaratiap/a  more  revealed  will  of  God,  we 
•cannot  conclude  from  the  text  any   thing  el^e,  than  the  tseneral 
providential  sovereignty  of  God,  whi>ch  (where  he  doth  not  in  a 
particular  manner  publish  his  will,   as  when  be  gave  the  ibraelitet 
the  land  of  Canaan),  doth  no  where  interfere  with,  or  exclude  hu- 
man propriety:  Otherwise  the  earth  must  likewise  become  com. 
mon,  and  all  people  be  free  from  subjection  to  any  government 
As  to  this  last  pointj  I  Ond  Mr.  tSchdokius  (a  Belgick  professor) 
■to  write,  that  it  is  proverbially  said  in  the  United  Netherlands, 
That  the  placarts  of  the  States^general  are  not  in  force  bey  ond^three 
days :  But  they  ought  not  to  oblige  one  minute,  since  the  world, 
and  they  that  dwell  therein,  are  the  Lord*s.     Of  all  the  arguments 
which  ever  I  read  in  behalf  of  the  freedom  of  the  sea,   this  is  the 
most  fanatical.     If  it  were  granted,  that  the  kings  of  England, 
France,  Denmark,  Sweden,  &c*.  were  usurpers  upon  the  rights  of 
God  Almighty,  what  commission  have  these  wicked  Hollanders  to 
vindicate  them  ?    A  people  worse  than  Sodom  and  Gomorrah  (if 
you  believe  Mr.  Schookius)  the  most  unworthy  delegates  in  this 
•world.      Who  made  these  Skellums  to  be  of  the  star-chamber? 
May  they  run  before  they  are  sentB    Are  all  apostles  ?    But,  to 
wave  this  foolish  ^pretence,   I  will,  for  the  instruction  of  the  more 
ignorant,  remove  such  objections  as  n^en  of  more  high  and  mighty 
reason,  than  the  States-general,  do  press  vehemently  against  the 
dominion  of  the  sea. 

•  1 .  The -nature  of  the  sea  is  such,  that  it  is  in  a  perpetual  flux, 
and  never  settles  in  any  certain  place ;  therefore  it  is  not  capable 
of  being  subjected  under  a  certain  dominion,  possession,  or  pre- 
scription, i  answer.  That  though  it  be  not  strictly  and  physically 
the  same,  it  continues  to  be  so  legally,  and  in  respect  of  its  bottom, 
sand,  and  channel.  If  this  objection  were  valid,  even  rivers 
would  not  be  subject  to  impropriation :  They  do  continually  flow, 
and,  which  U  more,  without  reflux:  And  the  same  reason  would 
render  every  man  uncapable  of  a  legacy,  or  inheritance;  because 
a  constant  transpiration  varieth  our  bodies.  In  idem  Jlunten  bis 
non  destendimus :  Neither  do  we  twice  swim  in  the  same  river,  nor 
are  we  the  same  persons  who  attempt  to  swim  twice  within  the  same 
channel.  Besides,  a  man  may  retain  a  propriety  ia  things  variable ; 
a^  in  money  lent,  and  to  be  repaid  in  specie,  not  numerically.  A 
man  may  have  a  right  unto  the  air,  or  light,  and  an  action  licth  in 
rase  of  nuisance.  And  shall  a  remedy  be  allowed,  in  case  an  in* 
croaching  neighbour  doth  obstruct  the  light,  or  annoy  the  air;  and 
khall  not  a  prince  take  care  that  no  Iforcign  fleets  shall,  without 
warning  or  license,  approach  his  territories  ?  Provision,  in  this 
case,  is  much  more  allowable,  by  how  much  greater  the  danger  is. 
>  ^.  There  cannot  be  any  peculiar  and  distinct  bounds  prefixed 
to  particular  dominions  upon  the  seas:    And  since  nothing  can  be 
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piivatelj  possessed  which  is  not  bounded,  therefore  God  and  na« 
ture  seem  to  have  ordained  the  sea  to  be  free,  since  it  is  not  limit, 
able.  I  answer,'  That  the  inundation  of  the  Nile  and  the'stormi 
upon  the  Lybian  sands  do  render  the  bounds  undistinguishable; 
yet  are  the  lands  subject  to  propriety.  Bc*sides,  the  shores,  pro. 
monfories,  &c.  may  stand  as  well  for  sea  bounds,  as  trees,  posts, 
hedges,  rivers,  &c.  are  bounds  on  land :  And,  nherc  they  fail,  ima. 
ginary  lines  and  contrivances  may  supply  the  defect;  since  we  are 
no  more  in  contracts  betwixt  princes  to  expect  rigour  of  law  (but 
^quum  et  bonum)  than  in  mixed  mathematicks  indivisible  points 
and  lines.  Several  leagues  of  this  nature  have  been  made  betwixt 
Spain  and  Portugal,  Sweden  and  Denmark.  In  fine,  Are  not  the 
seas  distinct ,  as  the  Adriatick,  Ligurian,  Tyrrhene,  and,  in  the  ar. 
tides  of  Breda,  the  British  and  North-seas?  Yet  are  there  no  pre. 
ci«c  and  geometrical  bounds  to  them. 

3.     If  the  sea  can  be  reduced  under  any  dominion,  then  may  the 
commerce*  be  hindered  by  the  proprietor  of  the  same,  as  to  such 
as  he  pleaseth.     But  commerce  ought  to  be  free,  according  to  the 
law  of  nature  and  nations;  and  the  denial  thereof  (as  also  the  de- 
nyiiTg  of  an  innocent  passage)  or  the  laying  an  extraordinary  tax 
of  license  to  pas*^  (which  is,  in  effect,  a  denial  of  passage  and  com. 
merce)  is  a  just  cause  of  war.     Therefore  the  sea  ought  to  be  free. 
I  answer,    Ihat  perhaps  the  pretence  of  wants  not  to  be  supplied, 
but  by  commerce,  is  not  serious  and  real ;  but  if  it  be,  it  doth  not 
follow,  that  our  domestick  indigcnry  and  necessities  are  to  be  re. 
medied  by  the  detriment  or  injury  of  others,  but  we  must  purchase 
the  o,>portunities  of  a  supply,  by  comj)!yin';  with  the  conveniencies 
of  our  neighbours.     No  man  muvt  trespass  u))on  another's  ground, 
because  he  cannot  otherwise  attend  unto  his  own   utility^     The 
freedom,  of  commerce  aiid  pa.^sas^e  arc  no  solid  arguments,  when 
insisted  upon  by  Hollanders:    Both  may  be  refused,  if  there  be  a 
suspicion  of  dan<;er.     I  concur  with  Albericns  Gentilis  herein.     I 
am  of  St.  Anstiu^smind  (who  held  the  opinion  of  Grotius  in  these 
cases)  provided  I  may  have  befitting  security  that  the  persons  tra. 
ding  or  passing  will  not  hurt  me;    and  that  1  be  ascertained  that 
they  cannot  hurt  me.     This  is  conformable  to  sundry  scriptural 
examples,  and  the  resolutions  of  all  ages,  before  and  since  eh risti. 
anity.     Nor  doth  the  imposition  of  a  tribute  for  the  fishing,  or 
erecting  and  preserving  of  sea-marks,  and  light«houses,  or  convoy, 
money,  infringe  the  liberty  of  commerce,  botcontinue  it  with  se. 
curity.     I  do  not  find  that  tht;  Dutch  have  contested  thus  about  the 
customs  upon  the  Rhine,  or  plead  that  it  is  unlawful  to  pay  toll 
upon  the  passage  of  several  highways  and  bridges,  in  order  to  the 
repairing  of  them :  Yet  a  logician  of  Holland  would  by  the  same 
.reasons  condemn  those  exactions,  and  deny  tribute  to  whom  tri. 
bute  is  due. 

To  conclude  this  point:  After  so  many  treatises,  and  fierce  dis- 
putes, concerning  the  dominion  of  the  sea,  upon  mature  consider, 
ation,  the  controversy  is  now  reduced  to  this  state :  That  as  to  pro. 
perty,  the  sea  can  fall  to  no  man*s.  dominion^  by  reasod  of  its  flux. 
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lie  natare;  but  at  t»  sorereigntj  of  proteetiom  and  JMrMikiiaa^ 
whereby  tribtttes  are  inpowd  for  the  defraying  of  confoys^  provw 
ding  of  sea-marks,  &c.  and  fishiog :  Xtiis  may  be  assomed,  and  m 
lawful,  as  to  particular  seas  and  gulfii;  but  as  to  the  Tast  ocean^ 
whose  bounds  are  unknown,  and  whose  extent  makes  the  sove* 
reignty  to  be  indefeasible,  this  is-  denied.  Thns  Jo.  Isaac  Ponta. 
nus,  and  others,  do  decide  the  controTersy.  And  this  decision 
estai>lisheth  the  King  of  England's  rigbt,  whose  seas  are  not  bonnd. 
less,  nor  incapable  of  the  aforesaid  dominioB  of  jurisdiction.  Sucb 
» dominion  the  Dutoh  professor  saitb  is  practicable,  and  necessaxy 
for  the  Hollanders ;  thereby  to  secure  theiv  Tast  trade  into  aU 
parts  of  the  worlds  and  exclode  others  from  merchandising  Into  the 
richest  parts.  From  whence  we  may  gather  what  we  are  to  expect 
from  the  prevalence  of  the  Dutch,  viz.  to  be  prohibited  trading 
through  the  seas,  but  to  what  places,  and  on  what  conditions  they 
please  i  And  whilst  our  king  shall  be  decried  aa  an  nsurper  of  the 
divine  right,  by  challenging  the  dominion  of  the  sea:  These  Hol^ 
landers  shall  affect  and  assume  (without  any  such  usarpation)  the 
dominion  over  the  seas.  Which  is  all  one  in  effect,  the  discrepancy 
is  but  verbal,  and  such  as  any  one  may  see  into,  who  is  not  infatu^ 
ated  witb  the  specioue  and  pious  harangues  of  the  peace-loving 
christians  in  Holland. 

Another  argument,  enforced  by  them  here  against  his  majesty's 
lawful  dominion  o>ftT  the  British  seas,  is  this :  That  since  the  sub. 
jects  of  their  state  do  only  subsist  by  commerce,  and  consequently 
by  the  liberty  of  the  seas,  should  they  acknowledge  the  said  sove* 
reignty  of  his  majesty,  and  the  effects  and  consequences  thereof  bo 
reduced  into  practice  upon  them,  they  should  be  brought  to  such 
a  condition,  as  to  expect  no  less  than  an  apparent  and  inevitable 
ruin  after  some  time^  And  that,  since  the  Kin^  of  England  chal. 
leageth  not  only  the  channel,  but  also  the  North  sea,  and  a  great 
part  of  th(^  ocean,  as  the  British  sea;  they  should  not  be  able  to 
set  sail  out  of  their  ports  any  whither,  but  by  the  grace  and  faroar 

of  the  King  of  England To  this  I  reply.  That  the  king  of 

England,  by  pursuing  his  own  rights,  doth  them  no  wrong:  Bat 
the  Dutch,  by  intrenching  thereupon,  da  his  majesty  apparent  injo* 
ry,  and  violate  all  divine  and  human  laws,  whereby  propriety  it 
established  and  secured  to  particular  princes  and  persons,  and  tbal 
.  commnnity,  of  all  things  by  nature,  is,  by  a  subsequent  and  inter, 
venient  right,  limited  and  restrained.  And  that  this  may  be  done 
according  to  the  law  of  nationa,  and  the  gi^ncral  eqaity,  no  drrino 
Bc  civilian  ca»  deny  or  disprove :  and  there  is,  aa  to  thit  case,  wi 
difierence  betwixt  sea  and  land.  There  is  nc^  any  inhability  in  the 
nature  of  the  sea,  as  is  granted  l^  their  writers  (except  as  to  the 
vast  ocean,  and  that  too  in  reference  to  its  utmost  smd  unknown 
extent,  not  as  to  determinate  parts  of  it)  and  is  evident  from  tho 
several  kings  and  rcpublicks  which  hare  heretofore,  and  do  now 
.  engross  the  dominion  of  it  There  is  not  any  divine  precept 
against  it;  no  dictates  of  nature  repugn  thereunto  :  for  whatsoever 
is  common  by  nature,  may  be  impropriated  by  occupancy ;  neither 
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«ftii  titers  1Mb  *  bettcnr  tftfe  to  sodi-  things  than  ooeuyancj,  preserip. 
tiouy  an^  cmtom.  And  iHat  his  majesty  katk  this  title  intirdy,  I 
]i«re  erineed,  and  Mr.  Seldeiv  befoveme.  Whereas,  they  say^  that 
fhouM  any  smch  ti^  be  acKRawMgfed  to*  resid»  in  his  majesty, 
they  sKauld  not  he  Me  to  fish  in  the  North  sea^  or  to  dvhe  oa 
ttieir  iie€es9fMpy  commence  by  na^igaitt'on.  This  is  no  argtitnent  fot 
lh«iv  unjust  arcttngs,  any  morer  than  it  won4d  justify  upon  land, 
%hat  one  prince^  or  prif ate  person^  should:  osuvp  uponr another's 
tisrvitortes  or  free-hoM,  haeaesa  H  was  most  oppof  tune  for  his  tnu 
dkigt  or  reqvisitto  to*  his- sabsisteiiee  in  a^tfotfrishing  condition.  1 
do  not  veail  ttiart  this  pretest  wa«  eter  any  came  of  war  betwixt 
En^hmdanithe  House €^ Burgnndy :  TheTark,  Pope,  Emperor, 
and  Ki^g  of  Spain,  might  vrge  the  same-  reason:  against  the  Vene. 
tiafy  sovereignty  in  the  Adriatiiek  sea,  there  not  being  the  least 
part  of  a  passage  far  their  adjaicast  subjects,  which  is  net,  in  re»- 
pect  of  their  preteadl^il  so^rereignty,  belonging  to  the  republick. 
But  these  princes  umbrstand  tke  di^rence  betwixt  right  and 
wrong;  whereas  the  Dutch  comprehend  nothing  but  what  is  ad^ 
^antvgeous  andi  disadvantageous.  They  detain  Renneburg,  and 
'  other  stronte  towns  belonging  ia  the  Dnke  of  BrandenDtrrgh,  the 
Bishops  of  Cologne  and  MtiTtster,^  because  their  provinces  eannot 
be  safe  wi44iout  Ihem.  They  would  usurp  oar  seas^  bceaase  the}^ 
eannot  menage  their  ^rade  without  them.  And  they  wilP  seize 
hereafter  upon  our  principal  ports*,  because  their  iiavrga<i'<Mi  eannot 
be  4<^CQ re' without  them.  Certainly,  It  is  not  a  sufficient  grotiiHl 
for  them  to  deny  his  roajtjsly  the  pi^pcr.  rights  of  the?  Brilisfr 
crown^  because  They  do  not  know  how  he  will  use  them.  They 
have  no  reason  to  imagine-  that  ho  lyeuid  treat  them-  worse  than 
his  royal  predecessors  have  done,  who  never  made  the  utaiost  ad* 
Taa(ag9  of  their  just  rights  against  the  Netherlanders,  noi  ever 
practiijed  sucl»  a  sovereignty  as  the  Venetians  exercbe  in  their  seasw 
U  k  true,  that  the  case  is  much  altered,  by  their  questioning  hi» 
royalty,  which  was  never  before  disputed  by  them,  or  any  else: 
And  is  is  but  equitable  that  they  should  be  in  some  manner  frank, 
ill  their  acknowledgments,  who  have  been  so  arrogant  in  the  cobm 
test.  They  that  begin  a  precedent,  are  more  criminal  than  they 
which  follow  it ;  and  since  they,  by  an  ungrateful  insolence,  have 
instructed  others  ta imitate  their  demeanor,,  it  is  but  just  that  they 
should.eontribute  to  the  necessary  charges  whereupon  they  put  his 
majesty  to  ensure  that  royalty,  which  theyy  abore  all  others  (being 
supported  by  Queen  £]isabeth,  and  owned  for  a  free  state,  by  the 
interposition  pf  King  James,  and  strengthened  by  the  surrendryof 
the  cautionary  towns  upon  most  easy  terms)  should  not  have  con* 
trovcrted ;  at  least,  not  in  so  barbarous  a  manner,  as  to  say,  That 
all  the  world  holds  the  Ring  of  England's  claim  to  be  impertinent. 
Whereas  it  may  be  with  more  truth  said,  That  all  the  world,  in  all 
ages,  hath  and  doth  justify  his  right  in  general,  or  in  Thesi;  and 
it  is  manifest  by  the  concessions  of  ail  princes  concerned,  and  of 
the  House  of  Burgundy,  and  of  the  Hollanders  themselves,  as  to 
the  British  seas ;  or  in  HypothesL 
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Whereas  they  deny  fiiut  erer  they  fished  in  our  seas  with  Ijceoie 
and  pennissioa  of  the  Kings  of  England.  It  is  a  lye;  for  since 
they  hold  their  privilege  of  fishing,  by  means  of  a  general  license 
or  league,  contracted  betwixt  the  Crown  of  England  and  the  House 
of  Burgundy;  it  is  manifest)  that  whosoerer  fished  in  the  English 
teas,  before,  fished  with  a  particular  license,  from  which  they  were 
then  excepted,  and  that,  from  thenceforward,  they'  did  fish  all  by 
the  general  license  or  indiilt  of  the  Kings  of  England  in  that  league. 
I  have  already  shewed  his  majesty's  right  unto  the  fishery,  and  how 
It  hath  been  exerted:  And  there  is  equirocation  in  what'  they  say 
concerning  the  tribute  of  fishing,  Thai  they  never  paid  it  to  the 
King  of  England's  father.  The  fishing-busses  did  pay  tonnage, 
money  for  their  liberty  to  fish,  unto  the  Earl  of  Ji^orthumberland, 
as  admiral  under  the  present  King  of  England's  father.  They, 
knowing  the  legality  of  the  thing,  paid  it  with  satisfaction^  nQi  rc« 
gretting,  or  protesting  against  it.  The  Dutch  admiral,  Dorpe,  did 
not  except  against  the  actions,  much  less  oppose  the  said  honour, 
able  person:  Nor  do  I  find  that  the States-gencral  did  remonstrate 
against  that  tonnage.money,  as  an  exorbitant  and  illegal  demand: 
But,  according  to  the  usual  demeanor  of  these  Hollanders,  they 
gave  it  out  all  over  Europe,  that  they  would  not  pay  any  more, 
and  that  they  refused  it  in  1637.  To  shew  th^t  this  was  but  a  scat- 
tered report,  not  any  publick  complaint,  or  refusal  pf  the  States* 
genera]  at  that  time;'  behold  thi§  extract  of  a  letter  from  Mr.  Se» 
cretary  Windcbank,  to  Captain  Foggc,  who  at  that  time  comman- 
ded  five  or  six  ships  under  the  Earl  of  Northumberland. 

<  HcRE  hath  been  a  report  raised  here,  that  the  Hollanders  hare 
refused  his  majesty's  license  to  tish  in  bis  seas,  pretended  to  have 
^been  offered  them  by  Captain  Fielding.  But  it  is  utterly  mistaken, 
seeing  Captain  Fielding  was  sent  to  the  busies  ta  olfer  them  pro- 
tection ;  his  majesty  havi/i:^  understood  that  the  Dunkirkcrs  had 
prepared  prcat  strength  to  intercept  them  in  their  return  from  the 
fishing,  which  his  majesty,  in  love  to  them,  «ent  Captain  Fieli!in<r 
to  give  them  notice  of,  and  to  ofler  them  safe  conduct.  This  you 
arc  publick ly  to  avow  wheresoever  there  shall  be  occasion  ;  and  to 
cry  down  the  other  discourse  as  scandalous  and  derogatory  to  his 
majesty's  honour.  ' 

<  Auguf.t  10,  1637.' 

Thus  you  sec  (to  return  upon  them  their  own  language)  it  is  a 
lye  that  the  said  tonnagc-money  was  protected  against :  it  is  a  lye, 
that  it  was  no  more  demanded:  for  Captain  Fielding  did  demand 
it  (I  am  sure  by  letters  in  the  paper-oiB^c)  though  1  have  tiot  had 
leisure  to  examine  ^vhat  he  received.  And  it  is  a  foolish  report,  to 
say,  that  the  single  attempt  of  the  Earl  of  Northumberland,  being 
violent,  could  not  create  any  right :  whereas  we  do  not  claim  it  in 
right,  because  it  was  then  paid,  but  because,  as  an  immemorial  roy« 
alty,  it  was  always  due,  ai|d  acknowledged  by  them  to  be  so. 

1  cannot  allow  of  that  parenthesis  of  the  Considerer|  That  v1o. 
lence  can  create  no*  right,  no  not  by  continuance.  For,  if  pre- 
scription of  an  hundred  years^  Or  less  time,  according  to  particular 
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toubtties,.  doM  tireate  a  right^-  how  xiolent  and  unjust  fiOerer  Xhe 
lirst  occupancy,  be,  according  to  the  law  of  n^^tiotts,  which  formallf 
aplro^ek  the  reef,  eveiv  betwixt  prince  and  prince;  and  fundament 
taUj,  aocordlng/to  the  law  of  nature,  which  dUposeth.  us  to  mu* 
tttid  ptece^  and  amicable  society,  and  to  (he  means  conducing  therc- 
Ao^'in  the  number  whereof  are  prescription,  occupancy,  and  cus^ 
iam  >.  Hgiw  then  can  ho  say,  that  violence  can  never  create  a  right? 
How  do'thf^  hold  their  freedom,  but  by  violence?  Are  these  the 
principles  of  the  peaoe-loving  Hollanders?  Do  not  Uiese  sugges* 
ttonWteod  io  the  intolving  of  all  the  world  in  blood  ?    * 

At  to  the  mfeeting  o{  the  yatcht  with  the  fleet  uoder  Van  Ghent ' 
in  the  North  Sea,  and  their  not  striking  sail  or  flag:  The  Consi* 
4firer  yields  it  to-be  a  ship  of  war,  by  reason  of  its  equipage,  com. 
mission,  and  standard ;  and  so  it  was,  a4$cording  to  the  precedents 
4>f  oUrillkif,  wkioh  stiles  barges  and  bajllngers,  if  armed  for  war, 
Jobo  Akips  of  wars  ho.t  neither  he,  nor  Ahy  man  else  can  say,  that 
Dieiieftisal  to  lower  the  top-sail^  and.  strike  the  flag,  was  not  a 
jNwuch  of  >th0  treaty  at  Breda,     It<  is  ^Hedged,  that,  '  This  hap« 
tVp«uad  io  the  North  Sea,i  vhich  is  not  the  British  sea,  being  dis* 
/,,tliigttished  thorefrom;  in  all  sea-plats,  yea,  in  the  English  map, 
*  mid,  which  in  this  easels  an  inTincible  argument,  by  readon  that, 
/  in  the- seventh. article  of.  the  treaty  at  Breda,  the  same  are  dis« 
.^  tiiKctlyt  mentioned:  one  from  the' other ;  where  it  is  expresly  said, 
^  thati  all  ships  and  merchandises,  which  within  twclye  days  after 
^  tjiwt  peace  are.  taken  in  the  British  Sea,  and  the  North  Sea,  shaU 
.^  contiime  in  propriety  to  the  seizer*     Out  of  which  it  plainly  ap- 
^  poacs,  that  eyen,  according  to  the  king  of  £ngland*s  sense,  the 
f  NojIh'Sea  difiers  in  reality  from  the  British  Sea.'     These  reasons 
are  so  far  from  being  invincible,  that  they  arc  nail  and  altogether 
.io^Talid*     For  the  argument  from  popaUr  maps,  and  vulgar  sea- 
plats,  imports  nothing  at  all:   Those  being  made  for  common  in^^ 
'fillrvotioii  in  such  cases,  as  they  are  usually  made  for ;  but  not  to 
-dwde.  casea  at  law.     There  are  several  counties  in  England,  whicb 
: are  not' specified  in  the  tnaps,.  which  yet  the  laws  do  exempt  froq(L 
tho0e'i»:  which  the.mapsdp  include  then?.     The  distinction  in  ihe 
article  at  Breda, .  betwixt  the  British  and  North  Sea,  is  populas, 
and  mentioned,  only  to  prevent  fature  quarrels,  about  priaes  ta^ 
ji»en,  not  to  decide  the  king's  rights  unto  that  sea,  as  one  of  the 
four  seas;  and,^  that  taking  placo^  it  is  not  an.invincible  argument, 
but  aA;  affected  ignorance  in  this  Hollander  to  urge  it  hei:e* ..  In  tha 
treaty  at  Torstrop^  betwixt  the  Dane  and  Swede,  I  read  that  Scjion 
aen  a^d  ,Wien  «r ere- distinctly  named,  :and  consented  unto,  by  the 
Dane,  to  be  transferred  unto  the  Swede ;  and  in  a  subsequent  agree- 
ment at  Roskild,^  the  Swede  hath  only  Schonen  transferred  by 
.name;  hereupon  he  claima  also.Wien  ;  the  Danes  deny  the  rendU 
t}on,  and  evaidc  it  aa  the  Dutch  do .  i^ow  ;  '1  be  king  of  Swedeyi 
.rejoins  thus,    and  any  man   may   accojnmodate  the   passage   to 
our  case : 

^Though  the  Davesjdo  ^rant  there  h^h  ever  been  a  joint  alienai- 
^  tioQ  of  ^  said  isle  with  Schonen ;  nevertheless,  they  wauldf^n 

VOL.  Til.  Qq  (     .     f 
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^  waY«  (Ms  by  to  odd  aoeptnniy  prtten^nK  tint  WSm  emH  not 

*  retlly  be  aKeoated)  u  a  siembcr  of  Schoaei»,  heemamj  » tbt 
^  treatf ,  Wiea  is  ezprtslj  samod^  at  well  m  SeboocSy  trhiek^  Hiaj 

<  alfed^e,  need  not  hare  been,  had  it  been  indutiTe  m  Scbouea.-* 

<  But  this  poor  plea  is  of  httle  impartaiiee,  if  it  ba  obiafvady  that 

<  in  tite  Charter  of  Alienation,  wiiere  Wien  ir  stparataly 

<  with  Scbonen,  there  also  listcris  separately  Darned  with  the 
^  fiaee  of  Blekingen,  which,  however,  the  DiMie»do  maonaoosly 
^  acluiowledge  to  be  a  part  of  fiielLinqien ;  it  being  diatincCly  wu 
'  med,  rather  for  prevention  of  furllier  diepnite,  than  e«t  of  «•» 

*  eessity :    Nam  cUmiuim  abamkau  non  0oc$if  u$  nee  ^u$  416- 

<  sefOia  0hesU* 

I  shall  condode,  with  two  brief  obeerfnticms  vpon  Hie  wnirim 
itfg  part  of  tlHs  paragraph,  not  yel'seplied  anto» 

I.  The  CoMiderer  salth,  That  the  scribing  of  Ihe  Ihif  is  bnia 
elf  nifty  to  bis  majesty's  ships,  and  conseqaeMy  uot  to  be  eafoicad^ 
bat  must  proceed  ffon  a  free  witttagness,  and  an  aneoiitsaiMd 
nind^  in  thoee  that  shew  s^ch  respeet*  Ths^,  thai  will  wot  imtth 
HHMifters,  itna/t  be  taught  (hem  ^  yet  i«  is  a  dMkeuk  Usk  io  taudi 
tihe  bdors  of  Holland.  Bat  where  Ad  he  lean»,  that  tke  etrttrittg 
df  the  fleg  in  the  British  seas  was  mefiely  an  act  at  reapeet  ?  Of, 
"  bow  eaii  he  say,  that  the  Dutch,  ev  olherl,  might  aot  be  eesetMlsied 
^  strike,  ceasideriag  the  bietracHoiie  of  owr  adssinil^  aad  the  wsaga 
of  England  ?  Whosoever  refuseth  to  strike,  hi  to  be  proseeulei  iCs 
a  rebel,  not  a»  an  uncivil  person*  And  I  idds  that  the  erow»  of 
WHMob^  where  H  pretends  to  aay  soteneignty  of  the  sea,  doth  en. 
Ibrce  the  striking  of  the  salt  and  flag  in  an  andvil  manner,  eiaoa 
those  that  refuse  to  do  it  are  t#  beuttacked  with  cannott-shot,  ant, 
if  taken,  thdr  ships  confiscated.  The  same  is  done  by  tbe  Stale  of 
Vealee,  and  nniversally.  The  workl  Lb  coming  to  a  fine  pass,  whsii 
these  bntter«boxes  presume  io  teach  all  Europe  dtility.  ' 

fl.  The  Considerer  saith.  That  since  the  yatcht  did  not  OMt  with 
My  single  sblps^  or>e6sel8  of  the  states,  but  run  in  amongst  a  ieat 
Ming  at  anchor :  It  cannot  be  maiDtahied  with  itny  fundaneatal 
feasons,  that  the  Lord  Van  Ghent,  by  vertue  of  the  said  atHelo, 
imM  obUged  to  strike. — I  answer,  That  the  artiele  doth  make  It 
ftfndOBiental  to  the  peace ;  and  the  admlrat's  itistroetione,  and  the 
osage  ef  Enghind  do  expound  the  sAme  autteienily,  to  the  piwjv« 
dice  of  Van  Ghent.  Is  this  the  lincerity,  th«  bonaJUkf^  witfi 
which  th^y  observe  the  treaty  2  Oar  laws  aod  customs  of  the  Ad- 
ttimlty  know  no  distinction  betwixt  a  ship  or  flec^t  found  Hdlng  dt 
aitckor,  or  met  under  sail :  Nor  do  tbey  distinguish  b^twM  a  co- 
suAl  meetliig,  and  a  voluntary  seeking  of  fbreign  ships,  or  t^^MlBi 
kor  whether  our  ships  be  at  anchor,  uod  the  foreigner  under  sail. 
Or  both  be  navigating :  And  it  is  the  duty  of  our  men  of  war,  m 
oase  they  discover,  or  bear  of  any  fordgn  ships  or  fle^te  upon  our 
Seas,  to  make  np  to  them,  and  to  see  whether  they  eome  in  a 
peaceable,  or  hostile  manner,  by  demanding  them  to  strike  the>hr 
Mils  and  fiags.  I  need  not  add  any  thfaig  to  this  point,  every  one 
moy  sniRdently  comprehend  the  casa^  but  these^UolfoBders,  tiiht 
will  not  understand  it 
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Tli»  Moolusipii  #(  ihig  pftrngrapfci  doth  nuuiifest  the  uicigviij  of 
his  nm^j,  in  the  penning  of  his  declaration ;  seeing  that  the 
Considerer  acknowledgeth,  That  the  States-General  did  offer  to 
.  eiiike  the  ftig  and  sail  wato  his  ships  of  the  nary  royal,  upon  con- 
ditiojD  he  v#iild  imist  then  in  this  juncture  (for  that  they  mean  hy 
Jiis  obserring  the  Triple  Alliance)  and  pro? ided  no  construction  b^ 
wade  to  prcifudice  then  in  the  free  use  of  the  seas,  riz*  in  reference 
to  fishing)  as  weii  as  sailing.  It  is  hence  evident,  that  his  majesty 
did  not  represent  the  arrogance  of  the  Dutch  in  so  heinous  a  man* 
ner,  as  he  might  hare  done,  without  injuring  them.  The  Con. 
•iderer  hi^th  done  ic;  and  I  refer  it  to  the  consideration  of  all 
fitogtishmen. 

Thus  I  hare  eauustly  replied  unto  all  that  the  Considerer  hath  a{« 
lodged  against  the  declaration  of  his  majesty,  and  what  else  ho 
haiti^  written  In  reference  to  the  present  quarrel ;  and  I  think  I 
Juvre  made  it  enident  to  the  meanest  capacity,  thkt  the  present  war 
is  ankhoriaed  by  til  those  eircurastances  which  make  it  just^  and 
kasonraUe,  and  necessary. 

I  intend  in  a  second  part  to  address  myself  to  my  fellow^sub. 
jootPi  as  the  Considerer  dotfi  to  his,  and  esclte  them  to  do  no  ies9 
to  a¥4)ft  iiyaries,  And  defend  their  honour,  and  the  rights  of  hb 
nu\|esty,  thanhe  eihorteth  the  Dutch,  to  do,  contrary  to  all  righti 
to  ontr  4etrinMnt  and  dishonour.  I  will  therein  shew  those  that 
were  concerned  for  the  war  agajpst  the  Dutdi,  under  the  pretended 
comnonwedth,  «that  the  quarrel  is  fundamentally  the  same  now, 
that  it  was  dien,  and  that  they  cannot  hare  any  tenderness  for  the 
Hollanders,  at  this  time,  who  did  so  heinously  complain  of  their 
•pprcssions  and  usurpations  then.  The  Hollanders  are  the  sel£» 
same  people  still ;  as  much  Hollanders  in  £nrope,  as  they  are  ml 
Japan,  or  ever  wece  at  A.mboyna.  1  know  not  why  we  should 
sMt  demonstrate  /oarselres  all  to  be  as  true  Englishmen  ;  and  to 
flonmce  such  persons,  I  will  print  the  speech  of  Mr.  St  Johoy 
their  ambassador  to  the  Slates,  at  the  Hague,  during  the  pretended 
conmoAweaitiu 


A  LETTER 

wniTTKir  BT  Ajr  unknown  uans, 

Whereof  many  Copies  were  dispersed' among  the  Commaodecs 

of  ihe  English  Fleet. 

This  Letter  nas  printed  in  the  Year  167S,  4to.     But  it  majf  It 
thought  as  proper  to  be  sent  into  the  Mediterranean  in  the 

Year  1744. 

DbAE  CoUflIN, 

GOING  yesterday  to  your  fatiier's  house,  partly  to  see  him, 
but  -chiefly  to  leurn  when  he  heard  from  you,  and  wihat  news 
was  lal^  ifuk  tiieileet,  lie  kdd  me^  you  wece  kiheaMb^  the  fleet 

,  aq2 
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near  ready  to  sail,  aod  then  shewed  me  a  letter,  he  was  jost 
ready*  to  send  you,  wherein  (among  other  things)  I  found  these 
words : 

Have  a  care  of  yourself^  benotfooLhard^^  btf  venturing  too  Jet 
into  ih^Jight;  there  are  ships  enough  to  beat  the  Dutch^  mikoui 
^ours;  and  captains  enough  in  the  fleet  ^  ipho  wilt  prudentiy  skew 
ifou  the  vsatf  to  keep  farthest  off ^  when  danger  is  Highest;  and 
then  you  need  not  fear  the  aspersion  of  a  coward^  as  long  as  yon 
have  good  cowpafti/ :  Therefore  I  !^ay  agoing  be  wiseiy  cauiiousy 
for  your  death  xzould  certainly  break  the  heart  of  my  daughter^  wd 
bring  my  grey  hdirs  z^iih  sorrow  to  the  grave, 

I  had  scarce  patience  to  read  out  so  muchi,  without  tearing  the 
letter,  in  a  tlionsand  pieces,  and  1  could  not  forbear  such  lin. 
ffuage,  as  did  but  ill  agree  with  the  friendship  bet*vcen  us.  If  you 
are  (said  I)  so  mighty  fond  of  your  son,  send  for  him  home  pre- 
sently, and  let  him  ran  no  other  danger,  than' what  he  may  meet 
in  a  London  tavern,  or  bawdy-house;  when  he  has  a  mind' to 
fight,  let  bowls  be  his  bullets,  and  broad  oaths  and  curses  his  gan. 
powder  ;  at  other  times,  let  him  ha^  nothing  else  to  do,  but  tfeat 
his  wife,  or,  as  the  fashion  is,  his  wench,  at  the  Play-house,  llyde- 
park,  or  Spring-Garden.  A«  soon  as  I  had  rented  my  pa^ion, 
and  grew  calm,  I,  so  far  convinced  your  father  of  his  fault,  that 
himself  burnt  his  letter;  and  desired  me  to  write  one,  more  suit- 
able to  my  own  inclination.  t 

According  to  that  little  notice  I  hare  taken  of  sea>matters,  I 
think  our  captains  in  general  (and  yon  among  the  rest)  rather  need 
a 'spur  than  a  curb,  when  you  are  going  to  fight;  and  therefore, 
quite  contrary,  to  the  former  advice,  I  will  set  before  your  eyes  the 
justice,  and  the  danger,  that  attends  a  cowardly  commander. 

1.  He  robs  the  king  and  kingdom,  not  only  of  the  money  hioi* 
self  receives,  but  likewise  of  so  much  as  the  whole  charge  of  the 
ship,  with  provisions  and  wages,  amounts  to,  by  rendering  the 
came  of  no  use,  just  when  it  should  do  the  king  service;  he  mur- 
ders ail  those  gallant  men,  which  are  slain  by  the  enemy,  and  loses 
those  ships,  which  fall  into  their  hands,  for  want  of  being  well 
seconded;  he  betrays  ihis  own  party,  to  the  enemy,  by  keeping 
back  the  expected  as«.ii>tanpe  ;  and  the  iivcakcning  of  us,  and  the 
helping  of  them,  is  all  one ;  nay,  as  if  he  had  received  a  bribe,  to 
do  nHschief,  he  fires  both  over,  and  into  the  ships  of  his  friends; 
so  |iel()ing  both  ways,  to  bring  theai  to  ruin,  he.compleats  in  him- 
self the  character  of  a  traytor.  By  these  means  it  is,  our  battles 
are  lost,  or  at  best  so  balanced,  when  thqy  might  have  been  won, 
that  after  a  fight,  the  enemy,  sooner  than  we,  are  in  aconditioa 
of  disputing  the  victory.  No  common  high-way  robber  is  half  so 
great  a  rogue,  as  that  ofRccr,  who  takes  wages,  and  dares  not,  or 
does  not  fight  bravely,  when  there  is  an  occasion. 

2.  As  he  largely  contributes  to  the  loss  of  the  battle,  so  he  ha- 
lyards doubly  his  own  loss :  For  it  is  observable  (I  am  sure  in  land 
^ghts)  that  where  one  is  killed  standing  stifiy  his  gfound,  five  are 
4estro}re4  in  the  running  awa^ ;  and  I  an^  told,  in  yoiir  sea^figbU 
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too,'  yon  !6s6  most  men,  when  you  fight  at  greatest  distance  front 
the  enemy.  But  then,  besides  the  danger  of  the  enemy,  the  cow- 
ard has  more  reason  to  be  afraid  of  his  friends,  tlicy  bt;ing  likely 
to  hate  him  the  most,  \rho  before  had  the  best  esteem  of  liim  ;  and 
a  gallows  may  easily  catch  him  at  home,  whom  a  bullet  abroad 
coiUd  not  reach.  So  that  to  him  may  be  well  applied  our  SaViour^s 
saying,  ^  He  that  will  sare  his  life,  shall  lose  it.' 

3.  His  fear  impeaches  the  Divine  Providence,  which  chiefly  glo. 
Ties  to  exercise  itself  id  times  and  places  of  most  eminent  hazard. 
I  know  some  Taliant  men,  who  have  come  off  unwounded  from  the 
heat  of  at  least  twenty  battles  ;  God  oftentimes  makes  those  places 
safest,  where  we  apprehend  the  most  danger,  and  those  most  dan- 
gerous  we  think  most  secure.  Thus,  my  dear  Cousin  !  Vou  see,  a 
coward,  with  a  commission^  is  neither  a  good  subject,  a  good  chris- 
tian, nor  a  good  of  wise  man,  in  any  sense  ;  but  must  bo,  of  ne- 
cessity, a- tray  tor  to  the  king,  a  thief  to  his  country,  a  murderer 
of  his  own  party,  and  coniequently  detested  of  Cod  and  man.— - 
Consult  therefore  your  own  heart,  and  if  fear  dwell  at  bottom^  do 
not  cozen  any  longer  the  king's  expectation  ;  lest,  by  staying  an- 
other battle,  you  let  all  the  world  be  witness  of  that  shame^  whieli 
yet  may  be  easily  hid.  You  may  find  fair  excuses,  enough  to  lay 
down  your  commission^  and  the  prince  can  find  men  enough  to 
take  it  up,  who  better  deserve  it.  -  But  if  you  will  stay  and  fight, 
resolve  to  fight  bravely,  so  as  you  may  do  service  to  the  king,  and 
gain  yourself  lasting  reputation. 

If  iheiff  have  happened  any  disgust,  between  you,  and  any  other 
'  commander  in  the  fleet,  cither  for  wrongs  really  received,  or  sup- 
posed, or  because  he  being  a  man  of  less  desert,  is  preferred,  and 
advanced  before  you :  Consider  that  a  fraction  of  the  parts  tendt 
fairly  io  the  ruin  of  the  whole;  and  that  your  safety,  and  success^ 
does  chiefly  depend  on  your  unity,  and  a  right  understanding.  If 
therefore  you  would  be  thought  faithful  to  the  king,  if  you  would 
not  be  found  false  to  yonr  country,  let  all  private  quarrels  die ;  or 
at  least  go  to  sleep,  till  the  publick  ones  are  decided. 

In  the  mean  time,  assist  one  another,  by  all  manner  of  kind  of. 
fices,  as  often  as  it  lies  in  your  power  ;  let  the  enemy  only  feel  the 
effects  of  your  indignation,  and  make  it  appear,  by  the  greatness 
of  your  actions   that  you  are  the  man  of  most  merit. 

Where  duty  bids  go,  never  stay,  for  the  example  of  any  others ; 
but  rather  strive,  bll  you  can,  to  make  yourself  their  example. — 
In  a  good  cause,  God  prospers  best  the  hold  adventurer ;  let  gal- 
lant resolution  lead  the  van^  and  glorioui  victory  shall  bring  up 
the  rear. 

fheerncss,  Julif  1^,  1673. 
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HONOUR'S  INVITATIOI^, 

A  CA.LL  TO  THE  CAMP. 

Wherein  tlieTriamphant  Genius  of  Great-Britain,  by  a  Poetical  Alarm,  awaken 
the  Youiti  of  the  thi^e  N«tiorui«  to  genenuis  Attemptiy  for  the 

Glory  of  their  poiitttiy. 

Written  by  a  Young  Gentlensn  of  (^atity  now  iir  the  Scnriee. 

Dignos  laude  Tiros  nusa  Tctabit  roori. 

[From  a  Folio  Edition,  printed  at  London,  by  H.  B.  1673.] 

BRED  bjr  food  mother's  too  iDdalgMit  cue, 
My  vainer  life  spon  out  its  tlurtieth  jear : 
Charm'd  with  the  pois'noas  sweets  of  barrea  esse, 
And  all  the  lutLuries  of  wantoo  peace; 
To  duel  rampant  Mim  on  a  soft  bed, 
Hectofr  the  watch,  or  break  a  dnvwer^s  head| 
To  drown  a  yoaager  brother  to  a  look, 
Kick  a  poor  lacquey,  or  berogue  a  cook,  ^ 
Top  a  small  crew  of  tenants  that  dare  stir 
In  no  languafe,  bat,  please  your  fVorsbip^  Sir^ 
To  ciiace  (be  etag,  and  now  and  then  pcu-jMie 
<r    The  tim*roas  hare,  were  all  the  wars  I  knew ; 
Wh'ea  drank  o'er  night  with  gen'roos  Barguadf, 
I  thoeght  (assailants  use)  to  sleep  aill Monday: 
But  scarce  could  Morphens'  leaden  plummets  close 
My  eye»  and  lock  my  senses  in  repose, 
When,  lo!  a  rev'rend  spectrum  did  appeary 
Surpriiiing  me  wkh  equal  joy  aad  lear  ; 
It  seem'd  a  personage  of  noblest  race, 
A  manly  presence  and  majestick  £ace, 
An  azure  mantle  flowing  round  his  waist, 
And  his  strong  Hands  with  Neptune's  trident  grac'd; 
Three  crowns  be*  bore,  and  under  them  his  brow 
Circled  with  laurels  fresh,  pluck'd  from  the  bought' 
I  gaz'd  a  while,  till  it  approach'd  more  near. 
And  thus  (wilh  voice  like  thunder)  plerc'd  my  earc 
^^  Wilt  thou,  degienVotts  youth!  ignobly  blot 
*^  The  trophies,  which  thy  ancestors  have  got? 
*'  Prove  them  the  sires  of  a  spurious  race? 
^'  O'erturn  their  statues,  and  their  tombs  deface? 
''  Forfeit  those  honours,  which  they  left  to  thee, 
<*  By  sleeping  in  a  senseless  lethargy  ^ 
**  Now,- when  each  noble  soul,  greedy  of  fame, 
^'  Feels  his  breast  glowing  with  a  gen'rous  flame 
*^  When  scenes  of  blood  on  neighboring  shores  appear, 
**  And  furious  Mars  sways  all  our  hemisphere; 

*  The  Usg  of  England,  ScoUaa<l»  and  Irdaad* 
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.^^  Wilt  ihva  nhmty  stnpidlj  drown'd^  prefer 

<<  Sordid  delighto  to  th'  glory  of  the  wiir  ? 

^^  Deefine  that  road  of  honour  wbicli  dKafiidys 

^^  To  e^^rj  daring  hand  a  wreath  of  bt«j9, 

'^  And  in  a  wretched  sloth  consuftic)  th^  days  ? 

*^  Ga*  the  poor  ydpii^  of  a  deepkmoiith'd  hoimd 

*^  Vie  HHiiiick  with  the  warlike  truaipet^s  soiind  ? 

'^  Or  faint  applauses  of  a  horse-race  wod 

'^  (When  sprighflly  Sorrel  ont-flew  nimble  Dun) 

**  JSqual  those  acclaniafions  that  are  seot 

'^  In  vollies  to  the  echoing  finaament  ? 

**  Which  cF»ry  vietor  justly  calls  his  own  ? 

'^  For  kingdoms  con^uer'd,  and  prood  States  o'er-throwir? 

^^  Shall  troops  of  heroes  from  all  parts  resort, 

<<  That  qait  the  softer  pleasures  of  the  court.' 

^*  Charge  Death  in  th'  faec,  and  forward  stiil  aspfre 

<^  Through  midst  of  dangers  swift  as  llearcn's  tire  ?, 

<<  Shall  the  drms's  rattling  summons  nimbly  brnrg 

<^  Crouds  of  the  Tvlgar  in,  to  serro  their  king  ? 

<<  That  langh  at  harddiipe,  and  daro  brainy  die^.    • 

<<  If  fate  require 'i,  t<»  purehaie  tictory  ? 

<<  And  their  example  never  iftore  tlfy  spirit, 

<<  Nor  cfMHikit'on  of  the  others*  merit? 

<^  What  drow^  opiom  has  possessed  thy  brain, 

*<  Dull  SoiiH  that  all  these  joggiiigii  are  in  vaiit? 

«<  For  shame,  at  tat  awako^  leat  il  be  Mid, 

4^  Yoisr  cottrage  does  iK>t  slumber,  bat  is  dead  ; 

<<  From  bef<»re  pakry  beauties  raise  your  siege, 

<<  Wha  thkik  by  faint  reslstanee  to  oblijfe: 

«<  Nor  let  the  kinder  ladies  temptAag  charins 

*<  Confine  yon  still  to  their  enfeeb4ir.g  ainns  i 

<<  When  late,  tum*d  prodigal,  freely  affords 

<^  The  destinies  of  nations  to  your  swords  ; 

<^  Let  mighty  dties  be  your  mistresses^ 

<(  Whose  dowry  briogs  the  spoils  of  provinees.    - 

^<  Lerel  their  pronder  walls,  and  let  it  bo 

*<  A  doobt  hereafter  to  posterity, 

*<  When  only  shatter'd  monumcnta  they  view, 

*«  Whether  Jore*8  thunder  hath  beett  tht^re,  or  you ; 

<<  Those  are  atchievements  fitting  to  be  done, 

<^  By  each  dares  call  himsdf  stout  KngUntrs  sock 

*'  As  a  brate  courser,  standing  on  the  sand 

'*  Of  some  swelling  sea^chauncl,  views  a  land 

<^ Smiling  with  sweets  upon  the  distant  si<k% 

<<  Garnish'd  in  nature's  best  embroidered  pride, 

^^  larded  with  springs,  and  fring'd  willi  curled  woods^ 

*^  Impatient  bounces  into  th'  cap'rin^;  floods  ; 

^<  Big  with  a  nobler  fury  than  that  stream 

^'  Of  shallow  violence  he  mtets  in  them  j 
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^'  Thence,  arm*d  mth  scorn  and  conn^e,  plows  k  way 

^'  Through  the  iinposthiim'dbtUows  of  the  toi;  ' ' 

<^  And  makes  the  grumbling  sorges  slares  to  oar"/ 

<'  And  waft  him  safely  to  the  further  shore, 

^^  Where  landed  in  the  soTereigii  disdain, 

^^  He  turning  back  surveys  the  foaming  main  ; 

f  Whilst  the  subjected  waters,  flowing,  reel,  '     ' 

"  Ambittoos'yet  to  kiss  their  conqueror's  heel,  * 

'^  At  such  a  gen'rous  rate  should'st  thou  engage^' 

<^  In  the  grand  expedition  of  our  age  ; 

'^  Thy  active  soul  in  gallant  fary  huri*d 

'^  To  club  with  all  tiie  worthies  of  the  world. 

^^  Then  rouze  at  last  from  this  lethargick  dream,' 

^^  And  let  heroick  actions  be  thy  theme. 

''No  more  to  base  etfeminate  f^lies  yield, 

^'  Thy  country's  Genius  calls  thee  to  the  field  I" 

No  sooner  these  last  accents. had  T  heard, 
But  straight  the  glor'ous  yision  disappear'd  ; 
And  round  about,  metboughts,  a  glitl'ring  ray 
Was  spread,  creating  in  my  soul  new  day. 
As  Ca*»ar  once  on  banks  of  Rubicon   • 
Stood  shivering  and  scarce  durst  venture  on. 
Till  lucky  Pa^mon  by  a  signal  chance 
)icckuu*d  him  o'er,  and  maile  his  troops  advance ;  - 
So  I,  cunfirm'd  by  this  good  omen,  found 
Thobc  mUis  ezhal'd  which  had  my  courage  drown 'd. 
Ah  I  glor'ous  art  of  war,  I  cry'd!  from  whence     ' 
All  honour  and  all  pow'r  did  first  cotnmence, 
By  which  the  grandeur  of  each  state  doth  grow,' 
And  unto  which  nations  their  safety  owe, 
Henceforth  my  Mistress  thou  alone  shalt  be. 
And  all  my  strength  I  consecrate  to  thee. 
*  Hence  then,  you  gay  diversions  of  the.  town. 
Your  bubbling  vanities  1  must  disown. 
Morning-long-slecps  adieu  i  Let  sordid  ease 
Silken  buffoons  and  painted  peacocks  please; 
Whose  laboring  souU,  being  stilled  with  excisa. 
Scarce  keep  from  stench  their  rotten  carcases  ;  .    ' 
W'hilst  1,  'midst  blood,  and  sweat,  and  toib  of  war, 
Through  storms,  cold,  hunger,  and  many  a  scUr, 
Pursue  my  fate,  resolved  thus  to  have 
An  honour'd  life,  or  .else  a  uobie  grave. 

y  untax,  1673,  \?UkAli€van(ei 

FINIS. 
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